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NE of the authors stopped eating and said: “ For heaven's sake, let's not 
have an introduction that tells students why they should study world his- 
tory. The chances are that all we'll end up with is a lot of preaching." 

The others fumbled with their napkins and looked disturbed. Here they 
were at lunch — the three historian authors, the editor, the artist, the mapmaker, 
and the young woman who handled the illustrations — here they were, almost 
finished with a new edition of The World’s History. They had planned and 
replanned, put in charts and taken them out, written, rewritten, and re-rewrit- 
ten, trying to get the story clear and lively. Now they wanted to send the book 
out to students with an introduction stating their belief that studying world 
history is important and — уез, they wanted to use the phrase — downright 
exciting. 

“Seems to me,” ventured the editor, breaking the uneasy silence, “ you 
could write an introduction saying that history is a way of answering questions 
that always puzzle people. Why not use examples from the lives of students — 
down-to-earth questions like: ‘ What are the ways to get along with others?’ 
Or, ‘Should I go to college or get a job after high school?’ To answer these 
questions you need information. And where does a teen-ager get the informa- 
tion? From those who've gone through these things, his teachers, his family, 
older friends — in short, from finding out about the past." 

The young woman put down her cup with an emphatic bang. “ Those over- 
simple examples treat teen-agers like so many infants. I remember how that 
sort of thing used to annoy me to death when I was in high school. A teen-ager 
knows perfectly well he has to take into account the experience of older people. 
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What he wants to know is why he must wade through some huge book 
about musty treaties and kings who strutted around a thousand years ago 
and — " 

* You know this book isn't about anything of the sort," the editor came 
back. “ It emphasizes ordinary people, the way they lived, the problems they 
ran into." 

* "That's right,” agreed one of the authors. “ It should be easy to show that 
while we may live for the present and the future, we live dy the past. I'd point 
out that just as you understand everyday problems through the experience of 
older people, so you gain insight into big questions — like democracy or Com- 
munism — through history." 

“ What you are saying,” another author interrupted, “ is that studying world 
history is actually borrowing experience — borrowing what people learned as 
they faced the great problems that have come up generation after generation.” 

The artist leaned forward. “ For my money,” he said slowly, “ thaz’s the 
point. I like your way of putting it — history is borrowed experience. That's 
what no one got across to me when I was in school. And as I get older, what 
fascinates me is how many different kinds of men and women keep adding to 
the knowledge we can borrow." 

He pulled a colored pencil from his pocket, and started sketching on the 
back of a menu. “ Maybe in an introduction we should play up some of these 
people. For example, the German archeologist, old Heinrich Schliemann. He's 
a favorite of mine." 

* And of mine too,” an author remarked. “ Here was a boy reading poems 
about the ancient city of Troy and the wars it fought because of the fabulous 
Helen, so stunning a beauty, as the poet said, that her face had * Jaunched a 
thousand ships.' Most people thought Troy 
was just a myth, but Schliemann kept 

on believing the city was real all 
the while he was making a 

fortune as a merchant. 
Then, one day he was 
ready. Off he went 

to lead a band of work- 
men in digging into the 
supposed site of Troy 

— and, lo and behold, 
his shovels uncovered 
the metropolis." 


Another author was chuckling. 
* All right, but let's not get so 
excited over archeologists 
that we forget us historians 
entirely. Students might 
like to hear, too, what a 
historian's job really is. 
Take Francis Parkman — ? 

“Ugh,” the artist 
snorted. “ Do we have 
to take Parkman? A 
New England aristo- 
crat, living off his 
grandfather’s mil- 
lions, looking down 
on other people’s 
table manners, so stuffy —” 

“ Stuffy, you say,” the his- 
torian snatched back the conver- 
sation. “ What’s stuffy about following 
the Indian trails in the mid-1800's, when this 
meant real danger? And what about writing history when your eyesight is so 
weak you can only work a few minutes an hour? " 

“ Guess I stuck my foot in it,” the artist laughed. His pencil was working 
again, this time on a manila folder. “ ГЇЇ admit that Parkman illustrates the 
great effort a historian makes to be accurate. For example, there's the famous 
story of ‘ Starved Rock,’ which incidentally is not far from my home town in 
Illinois.” 

The young woman arched an eyebrow. “ ‘ Starved Rock °? ” 

* Yes," a historian said, “ Parkman was studying the Illinois Indian tribe, 
who had disappeared some two hundred years before. Nobody knew even 
where their settlement had been. Parkman pored over every document that 
mentioned the Indians, and became convinced their home had been near Utica, 
Illinois. Then he traveled out to Utica to check his story. Although he was now 
almost blind and never left his hotel, he had so mastered his facts that he was 
able to tell the gaping townspeople that a stream entered the river a few miles 
away and that beyond the river — this really made their eyes pop — was a huge 
rock, called ‘ Starved Rock ' by the Illinois because a band of braves had starved 


there while trapped by enemies." 
The editor was stirring impatiently in his chair. " Look, I’ve been trying to 
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get some of this down on paper. Does this sum it up? * Historians, archeologists, 
and a dozen other types of researchers — of all nationalities — spend their lives 
discovering experience of the past that can be used. This book puts the experi- 
ence of the world's peoples together, some hundreds of thousands of years of 
it, in chapters aimed straight toward making sense out of the world of the 
1950's. A great deal of space — approximately one-half of the book — is given to 
modern world history because the immediate past can be most easily applied 
to present-day life." " 

“I would add to that,” said one of the authors, 
the chapters are grouped into ten parts, each of which takes its main point from 
whatever type of people — farmers, religious leaders, inventors, or political 
rulers — whatever type was doing most at the time to shape the world we 
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“ап explanation of how 


know." 

" [ think we're on the right track,” another historian joined in. “ For any- 
one first reading world history, the subject seems overwhelming. It covers so 
much ground, so many events. Maybe we ought to point out that, fortunately, 
anything that happened in the past always can be nailed down by two simple 
things — place and time. Any event in history has happened, first, in some 
specific place and, second, at some specific time." 

“ Now you're entering my territory," the mapmaker said. ^ I think the maps 
show clearly where events occur. The first page of each unit contains a map 
of the whole world, and on this map are highlighted the parts of the earth 
where the main story of that unit takes place. Why not give an example in 
the introduction to the book ? " 

He reached his hand out for the artist's pencil, pulled a piece of paper from 
his pocket, and started sketching. “ Like the map for Unit One, which tells 
how civilization began in four river valleys." 


* And then the maps for the later units — ? the editor started to say. 

“Oh, sure. A good contrast would be to put the map for the last unit next 
to the one for the first unit. The last unit of the book, of course, talks about the 
whole world, and the whole world is emphasized on the map.” 


One of the authors was thinking out loud. “ You know, I hope our readers 
will understand that what is important on maps is the relation of one place to 
another. Knowing that Korea is located at so many degrees latitude and so 
many degrees longitude may help you show off on a quiz program, but you 
won't understand why men have battled over Korea time and again unless 
you know where it lies in relationship to Russia, China, and Japan." 

“But what about time?” the mapmaker went on. “I brought along one 
of my time-line sketches for the book, since I thought we might talk about it 
at lunch." 
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“We could explain the time devices very simply," the same author went on. 
“Perhaps this way: ‘ Not every unit in this book covers the same number of 
years. At the beginning of each unit, a time line in color marks out the span 
of years during which the events described in that unit occurred. Here, again, 
relationship is the key to understanding. Each time line shows the years covered 
by a unit in relationship to a large span of history. " 

" [ hate to bring this up again," the first historian broke in, * because this is 
all fine and of course would be useful. But what about the subject that started 
us off — are we or aren't we going to have an introduction that tells students 
why they should study world history? ” 

A chair scraped at the other side of the table. The young woman was reach- 
ing for her bag and gloves. “ If you gentlemen will excuse me, I have a desk 
sagging with work. If it were my book, I'd say, * Here it is — in words, in time 
lines and maps, and in hundreds of pictures or drawings — the life story of the 
human race.’ Then I'd say, with no fancy words, ‘ Look, you know your world 
is in trouble and so is your country, and you know that what happens anywhere 
on earth can affect your whole life. Here’s a chance to get an awful lot of — 
what was that good phrase —’” 

“* Borrowed experience '? " the editor offered. 

“Yes, Here's a chance to get an awful lot of borrowed experience. It won't 
make you rich; it won't guarantee you popularity. But it will help you, a free 
American in a shaky world, to understand a good deal more clearly what is 
going on around you.’ " 

The men at the table were grinning. ^ Well," said one of the authors, “ can 
any of us make the point better? " 
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1 
MEN BEGIN ТО REMAKE 


THEIR э“ i ; 


The story of man stretches over hundreds of thousands of years. 
At first human beings were savages, living much like animals. But they 
had brains, they were able to talk, and their hands could make and use 
tools. 

The long centuries of early man are broken into periods named 
after the tools that were invented — the Old Stone Age, when men 
shaped stone into crude weapons by chipping it, and the New Stone 
Age, when they advanced to ground stone tools. 

Gradually, very gradually, new discoveries brought human beings 
to the point which we call civilization. АП peoples did not reach civil- 
ization at the same time, nor were all civilizations the same. Yet they 
were alike in certain basic ways. 

On the way to becoming civilized, all men learned to use fire, to 
invent tools, to grow crops, and to tame animals. They found ways of 
working together and sought beauty, even if only by painting on a cave 
wall the animals they hunted. As they settled into civilized life, they 
developed methods of writing and of keeping track of time, and they 
fumbled toward an understanding of nature. 

Chapter 1 takes man through his centuries as a savage and on 
through the beginnings of civilization. Civilization began in four river 
valleys, where settled living was easier than in mountains or forests. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


Je was cold, bitingly cold. Vast, jagged 
ice sheets lay over much of Europe. 
Slowly, during hundreds of centuries, the 
ice spread south. 

Still farther south, away from the blan- 
ket of ice, reindeer, bison, and mammoth 
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animals roamed the earth. There were no 
cities, no plowed fields, no houses, no 
machinery. The bands of people scat- 
tered here and there would seem weird, 
even terrifying, on an American street to- 
day. Their bodies were different from 


ours; their way of living was crude and 
beastlike. But they were human beings, 
not animals. Fragments of bones buried 
deep in river beds or gravel banks — and 
dug up thousands of years later by mod- 
ern scientists — show that these early 
men and women had skulls which gave 
room for thought, jaws that permitted 
talking, and hands which could make and 
use tools. They were, in short, capable of 
learning. 

With their hairy hands and their grop- 
ing brains, these early men and women 
did something tremendous. They did 
nothing less than to get under way the 
whole story of our world. 


1. Old Stone Age Men Make 
Tools and Create Art 


There was everything for early man 
to learn, of course. Somewhere in this 
murky past a clever person figured out 
one of the greatest of all inventions: how 
to make a fire. While no one had yet 
discovered a way to grind stones to a 
smooth finish, these early peoples did 
chip off pieces of flint and use the flint 
to shape stones into tools. Because they 
relied on. stones so much, we call them 
the people of the Old Stone Age. The 
Old Stone Age stretched over an enor- 
mous number of years — from hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, perhaps a mil- 
lion years ago, down to about 8000 в.с. 
(в.с. means Before Christ). 


Everyday Living in the Old Stone Age 
'The Eskimos who live in Alaska and 
Canada today secure food mainly by hunt- 
ing and fishing. Compared with our life, 
their ways are crude, yet we are forced 
to admire their ability to keep alive in 
the harsh arctic environment. The men 
of the Old Stone Age also depended for 


their food upon hunting, fishing, and 
perhaps some collecting of plants and 
shellfish. And they, too, showed an abil- 
ity to use what little they had. From the 
game they killed they obtained bones for 
weapons and skins for protection from 
the cold. Using flint knives, they cut 
barbed spear points and harpoons out of 
horn and ivory. Using ivory needles, they 
made clothes from the skins of the ani- 
mals they killed. 

So far as we know, human beings have 
never lived cut off from each other. The 
Old Stone Age peoples banded together 
in tribes, and within a tribe the family 
was always the basic unit. In some tribes 
the husband, in others the wife, was the 
head of the family. Comic-strip pictures 
of “cave men” dragging their brides 
home by the hair are purely imaginative. 
Among primitive peoples, marriages 
were arranged not with a club but with 
much ceremony and with many presents 
to the girl's father. Affection between the 
members of a family may have been even 
stronger than it is today, for relatives 
were the only people to whom one could 
look for aid. 

By the later part of the Old Stone Age, 
the home for the family was likely to be 
a cave, hewn out of the rocks by nature. 
In a cave, man could protect himself from 
the intense cold and from dangerous 
animals. Here people carried on the rou- 
tine of eating and sleeping, but primitive 
men and women, like ourselves, were not 
satisfied with drab routine. They sought 
to bring color into living by decorating 
their homes and their tools. Often a 
hunter would carve lifelike pictures of 
animals in the handle of his spear or his 
harpoon. Often, too, the walls of the cave 
were made bright by paintings of bison 
or reindeer. Some of these paintings can 
still be seen in caves located along the 
Mediterranean Sea (see the drawing on 
p. 18). 
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The Old Stone Age Ends 

The centuries, hundreds of them, rolled 
on. The Old Stone Age lasted many thou- 
sands of years longer than all the rest of 
man's history (see the time line on pp. 16- 
17). Then, gradually, the earth's surface 
changed. The ice caps stopped pushing 
so far south. The climate of the world 
grew warmer, and lands once buried be- 
neath snow and ice became covered with 
grass and trees. The reindeer drifted 
northward; the hairy mammoth and the 
European bison died out. The cave dwell- 
ers of the Old Stone Age also disappeared 
from the earth, and in their place, about 
8000 B.c., came people who knew how 


to take advantage of the warmer cli- 
mate. 
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HE FARTHEST EXTENT OF THE ICE. About sixty thousand years ago the ice 


id reached this far into Europe. Notice the smaller ice caps over mountain ranges. 


2. Men Become Farmers 
and Herdsmen 


These newcomers also made their tools 
from stone, but they belong to a later 
part of the Stone Age, called the Меш 
Stone Age. The New Stone Age extend- 
ed from about 8000 в.с. to 4000 в.с. The 
men of the New Stone Age were much 
abler than the cave dwellers in the prac- 
tical matter of making a living. Four 
great inventions are credited to them. 


Agriculture 

The chief of these four inventions is 
agriculture. Men of the New Stone Age 
discovered how to raise crops of wheat, 
barley, or millet. In the milder climate 


which followed the ice age, these grains 
grew as wild grasses in some parts of 
Europe and Asia. With flint-edged sickles 
set in wooden handles, the men, or more 
probably the women, of the New Stone 
Age cut the grain and ground it into 
flour with stone hand mills. We do not 
know who first had the idea of planting 
seed. Perhaps the sprouting of wheat 
placed in a grave as an offering to the 
dead suggested the regular planting of 
seeds, and thus began the cycle of seed- 
time and harvest, sowing and reaping. 


Grinding Stone Tools 

Sowing necessitated digging, and a 
stone ax fastened to a handle was put to 
work as a hoe. In using chipped stone for 
digging, the edges of the tools were worn 
smooth, and this may have suggested the 
idea that stone tools could be shaped by 
grinding. At any rate, during the New 
Stone Age men found out how to grind 
stones smooth and sharp on a whetstone. 
No longer did they have to search for 
pieces of flint; now they could experi- 
ment with other and harder stones and 
make many new kinds of tools. 


Pottery 

Farming may also have been connected 
with the third great invention — pottery. 
Once men had learned to shape and bake 
the clay, pottery was used for purposes 
served by our aluminum pans, glass bot- 
tles, and tin cans. Clay pots were espe- 
cialy useful for storing and cooking 
wheat. 


Domesticating Animals 

The fourth invention of the New Stone 
Age was the domestication or taming of 
animals. Again we can only guess how it 
happened. Perhaps a hunter went to the 
pitfall he had dug as a trap, found a 
young donkey or bullock, and decided to 
keep the animal captive instead of kill- 


ing it. However it started, men of the 
New Stone Age were soon regularly tam- 
ing captive animals and hitching them to 
a drag or plow. Hunters learned to tend 
sheep, horses, goats, and cattle. To the 
meat diet obtained by killing the animals, 
they added the milk obtained from goats, 
cows, or mares. By learning to make the 
milk into cheese, they obtained a kind 
of food which could be stored for future 
use. So important did milk and cheese 
become that some men considered cows 
sacred animals and declared that it was 
wicked to slay them. Today many people 
in India still regard the cow as holy. 


New Ways of Living 

The domestication of animals and the 
invention of methods and tools to culti- 
vate crops made possible two entirely new 
ways of living: 

т. Settled farming communities began 
to appear. In these, the farmer used both 
the new methods of agriculture and the 
results of having learned to tame animals. 
He not only grew crops but raised cows, 
goats, and sheep as an additional supply 
of food. Tamed oxen were harnessed and 
made to pull the pointed stick which 
served as the first type of plow. 

2. Where the climate or soil made 
farming difficult, hunters changed not in- 
to farmers, but into herdsmen. On the 
plains, men who had formerly followed 
the wild cattle and horses as hunters now 
tended goats or sheep as herdsmen. They 
guided their beasts toward good pasture 
and protected them from wild animals. 
The herds became a means of livelihood. 
Meat, milk, and cheese formed the diet 
of the herdsmen; leather, wool, or horse- 
hair furnished clothes and tents. 


Remaking the Environment 


The big difference between men of the 
Old and the New Stone Ages can be 
summarized in one sentence: the four 
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During the Old Stone Age, for over 300,000 years, 
men's only tools were all made of chipped stone. 


great inventions of the New Stone Age — 
agriculture, ground stone tools, pottery, 
and domesticated | animals — permitted 
men to remake their environment. Ear- 
lier, while man lived by hunting and food 
gathering, he had been little superior to 
the animals in his ways of getting food. 
After animals were domesticated, some 
men remained hunters, but others became 
farmers and herdsmen. Men no longer 
used only what nature provided. They 
began to remake their natural environ- 
ment so that it would give them the 
things they needed. 

Natural environment means not only 
the sunlight and the soil, but also the 
plants and animals among which men 


During the New Stone Age, men advanced to 
grinding stone, shaping it into different tools. 


live. Remaking the environment involves 
little changes as well as big ones. Pull 
weeds in the garden and you are re- 
making your environment, for you are 
enabling flowers or vegetables to grow 
where otherwise weeds would flourish. 
Slap a mosquito and you have changed 
your environment by removing а роз- 
sible carrier of disease. When the Pan- 
ama Canal was being built, killing mos- 
quitoes was as important as tearing down 
hills. 

The New Stone Age faimer changed 
his environment by making the soil yield 
wheat and other plants which he could 
use to feed himself and his beasts. The 
herdsman did not make new plants grow, 
but in areas of good pasture land he saw 
to it that only useful animals were per- 
mitted to live. He killed or drove off the 
wild wolves or lions, and reserved the 
good feeding places for his own sheep, 
cattle, goats, or horses. 

Some environments cannot be changed 
much. Animals cannot graze where grass 
does not grow. Grain cannot grow un- 
less the soil is rich, unless summers are 
warm, and unless there is either rain or 
water for irrigation. The men of the New 
Stone Age found remaking the environ- 
ment a good deal easier in some places 
than in others. 


They also learned to shape and bake clay inzo 
pottery, to be used for cooking or storing food. 
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3. Nature Shapes History 


The places where remaking the en- 
vironment was easiest were to be, for a 
long time, the most important parts of 
the world: Here men settled down, 
learned to work together, developed writ- 
ing, science, arts, and the ways of think- 
ing and acting which we call civilization. 

Nature did not offer many easy oppor- 
tunities for the building of civilizations. 
Turn for a moment to the colored map 
of the Old World which is inside the 
front cover of this book. This map shows 
the area north of the equator —the top 
half of the globe. The map emphasizes 
not the way human beings have divided 
up the world by political boundaries but 
the way nature has separated areas. Note 
that most of the map is a craggy brown 
(highlands of plateaus [plat-onz] ог 
mountains), green (forests), and yellow 
or light brown (grasslands or dry lands 
with some grass). None of the three — 
highlands, forests, or grasslands — espe- 
cially encouraged the building of civiliza- 
tions. 


The Highlands 

Sharp plateaus and fierce mountains 
were hardly ideal places for getting men 
to join together in the slow, workaday 
labor necessary for creating civilized com- 


hey discovered how to domesticate animals, and 
me men who had been hunters became herdsmen. 


munities. Plateaus and mountains made 
farming extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


LOOKING AT THE MAP 


Locate these (dark brown) highland 
areas: in the west, the Atlas, Alps, and 
other mountains surrounding the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Now move your eye east- 
ward (to the right) across the map and 
locate the plateau of Anatolia (an-uh- 


rout-yuh), the Caucasus (Kawk-uh-sus) 
and Armenian mountains, the plateau 
of Iran (еуе-клм). At the far eastern 
end notice the great ranges north of In- 
dia: the Hindu Kush (нїх-Чоо кооѕн), 
the Pamirs (puh-MrHnz), and the Hi- 
malayas (hih-wAn-luh-yuz). 


The Forested Areas 

The forested areas were also unfavor- 
able to the early development of civiliza- 
tion. Without metal tools it was difficult 
to clear the ground for planting. Neither 
in the temperate forests to the north nor 
in the tropical forests to the south could 
men of the New Stone Age readily re- 
make their environment. 

To be sure, not all forests were equally 
difficult. Where the rainfall was heavy 


only in one season, as in the temperate 


Most important of all, they became farmers and to- 


gether sowed and harvested grain seasonally. 
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zone of Europe, the growth of trees was 
not too fast, and there was a chance to 
use fire in clearing off forest and under- 
brush so as to prepare the land for farm- 
ing. But even in Europe, in the New 
Stone Age, the men of the forests contin- 
ued to live mainly from hunting and 
fishing long after they had learned how 
to grow crops. Writing, science, art, and 
other elements in civilization came to the 
forests only after they had been developed 
elsewhere. 


LOOKING AT THE MAP 


Locate the (green) forest areas: in the 
north, the area covering most of Europe 


north of the Alps. Now notice the forest 
areas in southern Asia. 


'The Grasslands 

'Tremendous areas of the world were 
grasslands or dry lands with some grass. 
While the last ice age was drawing to a 
close and the earth was acquiring its 
present-day climate, the Sahara was not 
as dry as it is today. Regions both in 
North Africa and in Arabia which we 
think of as deserts then contained large 
plains covered with grass. Consequently, 
we call them the southern grasslands. 

In all four grassland areas, north and 
south, herdsmen found good pasture for 
their flocks of sheep or herds of cattle. 
They could move from one feeding place 
to another unhindered by woods or 
mountains. Since the animals provided a 
dependable supply of food and clothing, 
the grasslands supported more people at 
a higher standard of living than had 
been known among the hunters of the 
Old Stone Age. 

But the grasslands did not become 
early centers of civilization. Drifting 
about with their flocks in search of new 
pastures, the herdsmen were nomads, 
endless wanderers who made no perma- 
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nent settlements in which a civilization 


could be built. 


LOOKING AT THE MAP 


Note that the (yellow) grasslands and 
(light brown) dry lands with some grass 
form two areas in the south and two 
areas in the north. 

The north. First, look at the center of 
the map. From the Carpathian (kar- 
pay-thih-un) Mountains eastward, the } 
forests and highlands are split apart by | 
grasslands (yellow). Almost two thou- 

| sand miles of prairie stretch from the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea into cen- 
tral Asia. These are the Main Northern 
Grasslands. Second, notice that farther 
east is Mongolia (mong-conr-yuh), the 
second grassland area in the north. 

The south, First, notice the great area 
called the Sahara in the west. Second, 
notice the area marked Arabia. 


The Four River Valleys 

In those ancient days, as always, it was 
the man with the plow who, by remaking 
the environment, provided the food on 
which all other human activities were 
based. In order to remake the environ- 
ment extensively, farmers needed fertile 
soil not covered by forests. They also need- 
ed plenty of water but not too much rain. 
Though rare, this combination existed in 
a few places. 

Four river valleys offered the combina- 
tion. Within the zone of moderate rainfall, 
between northern and southern forest 
zones, mighty rivers flowed and filled 
their valleys with silt washed down from 
the highlands. The loose soil of these 
river valleys was of lasting fertility and 
could be easily cultivated even with a 
crude wooden plow. The seasonal rising 
of the rivers made up for the lack of rain 
and supplied the water needed to start 
the crops growing. Wheat, barley, or mil- 
let ripened rapidly in the sunny climate. 


American Museum of Natural History 


Most famous of the New Stone Age homes we know about are the remains of lake 
dwellings in present-day Switzerland. Men drove piles — sometimes as many as thirty 
thousand — into the lake bottom. Huts perched on the piles were connected to the land 
by a narrow bridge. The purpose of building such homes is disputed. Perhaps the lake 
dwellers were seeking protection from enemies and wild animals, or they may have been 
trying in this way to avoid filth and disease. 


In the friendly mud of these valleys, men 
ceased to be dependent on hunting and 
fishing, or even herding. They formed 
thickly settled communities living on the 
steady fruits of the soil. 

The four river valleys differed from 
one another in many ways, but each pro- 
vided the three essentials — plenty of wa- 
ter in one season, soil of lasting fertility, 
and freedom from forests. Even with 
their crude Stone Age tools, farmers 
could, by co-operating, grow bumper 
crops. In these valleys, men settled down 
in villages and towns, and gradually de- 
veloped civilizations as they lived and 
worked together. Today, Asian and Afri- 
can peoples take pride that theirs are the 
oldest civilizations in the world. 


LOOKING AT THE MAP 


Locate the four river valleys marked 
in red. They are, from west to east: 

1. The Nile Valley in Egypt. 

2. The valley of the Tigris (rvr-gris) | 
and Euphrates (yoo-rray-teez) rivers in 
southwestern Asia. These rivers flow be- 
tween Arabia and the Iranian Plateau. 

3. The valley of the Indus (1x-dus) 
River. This river rises in the Himalayas 
and the Hindu Kush and flows just to 
the east of the Iranian Plateau. 

4. The valley of the Yellow River of 
northern China. This river skirts Mon- 
golia as it winds out of the mountains 
of central Asia on its way to meet the 
sea near the base of the Shantung (ѕнам- 
TUNG) Peninsula. 
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4. Civilizations Develop 
in the Copper Age 


Well-developed civilizations appeared 
in Egypt, Sumer (soo-mer), and the In- 
dus Valley between 4000 в.с. and 2000 в.с. 
This period is called the Copper Age be- 
cause copper was then just coming into 
use in those regions. Civilization and the 
use of copper began in China somewhat 
later, about 1500 s.c. 

Irrigation in Egypt 

Were it not for the Nile River (see map 
on p. 28), Egypt would be barren. But 
every summer the Nile is in flood, and 
where it overflows its banks, a thin layer 
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In the Egypt of today, ` 
some men still use the 
shadoof to irrigate fields. 
The weight on the 
shorter end of the sweegz 
balances the weight of 
the water and makes i£ 
easier to raise the bucket 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


of rich mud is spread out over the ad- 
joining land. In such a soil, a light wood- 
en plow was enough to prepare the 
ground for seed. 

But water, unlike the soil, was not а 
free gift of the Nile. After the flood 
passed, the level of the river fell many 
feet below the banks and then the water 
could not be drawn off from the river by 
irrigation ditches. To raise the water, the 
Egyptians invented a basket scoop called 
the shadoof (shah-poor), by which water 
was lifted up the banks a basketful at a. 
time to the level of the fields. 

Another way of obtaining water for ir- 
rigation was to use a plot of ground sev- 
eral acres in extent as a basin. It was sur- 


rounded with embankments and соп- 
nected with the river by a canal so that 
the basin filled up when the Nile was in 
flood. After the flood passed, the water 
in the basin was drawn off to the nearby 
fields by irrigation ditches. Watered by 
basins or shadoofs, the fertile Nile Val- 
ley produced bountiful harvests which 
were the basis of the civilization of Egypt. 


Irrigation Brings Men Together 
In the Nile Valley a single basin and 
the same irrigation ditches were used to 


water the fields of many farmers. These 
men had a common interest in keeping 
the ditches clear and in keeping tight the 
banks around the water basins. To di- 
rect the labor of the hundreds or thou- 
sands of men who built these irrigation 
works, a leader was required. Irrigation 
thus created the need for a government 
that could control many communities 
along the river. 

The governmental leader in each dis- 
trict of ancient Egypt was a nobleman 
who was the local judge, priest, and man- 


A pharaoh arrives in splendor, carried by his slaves, to inspect the work of other slaves 
building the pyramid that will be his future tomb. 
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ager of irrigation all in one. By about 
3000 в.с., in the middle of the Copper 
Age, the pharaoh (ram-oh), or king of 
Egypt, had established authority over all 
these districts. The pharaohs of Egypt 
ruled the first great state in the world’s 
history, the first grouping of many men 
under one government. 


Wealth Divides Men into Classes 

In a tribe of hunting savages, where 
there was little wealth except the clothes 
men wore, their weapons, and the food 
they ate, everyone lived in much the same 
way. Even the chief did not possess much 
more than his followers. All had to join 
in the hunt to make sure that there was 
enough food to go around. The irrigated 
fields of Egypt, on the other hand, yield- 
ed crops so large that the farmer did not 
need for his family all the wheat he har- 
vested. The local noble took part of it; 
another portion went to the pharaoh. 

The farmer had no way of preventing 
his rulers from taking more than a fair 
share of the crop, for the nobles con- 
trolled the watering of the fields and the 
farmers had to give them the amount 
they demanded. Masses living in poverty 
became practically the slaves of wealthy 
nobles and the pharaoh. Thus the peo- 
ple in Egypt were divided into two dis- 
tinct classes: the masses who worked, and 
the nobles who ruled. 

The common farmer lived in a one- 
room mud hut, but the pharaoh or the 
noble had a large and beautiful home set 
in the midst of a pleasant garden. He 


traveled in a chair borne on the backs of 
servants. He adorned himself and his 
wife with jewelry, his houses with fine 
furniture and colorful paintings, and his 
tombs with pictures which made plain 
his greatness. 


Division of Labor and Commerce 

The harvest was so bountiful in Egypt 
that a part of the population could pro- 
duce food enough for all. The rest of the 
people, in ancient Egypt as in the United 
States today, specialized in occupations 
other than farming. This specialization 
we call the division of labor within so- 
ciety. 

Division of labor permits men to de- 
vote themselves to some particular task 
in which they are expert. To secure com- 
forts and luxuries, the pharaohs and 
nobles had skilled craftsmen working for 
them. There were potters to shape clay 
into handsome vases, weavers to make 
fine linen cloth and colored draperies, 
cabinetmakers to frame elegant chairs. 
'There were boatbuilders, stonemasons, 
and metalworkers, or smiths. 

Not all the demands of the pharaohs 
and nobles could be supplied with mate- 
rials found in Egypt. For example, Egypt 
did not produce suitable wood for the 
rafters of the palaces or for fine furniture. 
The wealth of the pharaohs and the skill 
of their boatbuilders made it possible to 
send fleets across the Mediterranean to 
trade for the needed articles. From Phoe- 
nicia (feh-nisu-ih-uh), the Egyptian trad- 
ers obtained the wood of the cedars of 


MEETING PLACE OF THREE CONTINENTS. The upper map shows, within 
broken lines, an area that joins Europe, Asia, and Africa. The lower map shows the 
same area in detail. In this region two of the first centers of civilization appeared — 
Egypt, on the Nile River, and Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
Note the difference in scale of the two maps. The scale of a map is the proportion be- 
tween a certain distance on the map and the same distance on the earth. On these maps 
the line representing 500 miles indicates the scale of each map. 


Lebanon (rrzs-uh-nun) in exchange for 
linen or wheat from the pharaohs’ store- 
houses. Thus commerce made it possible 
for the Egyptians to secure the products 
of other environments in return for things 
produced in their own country. 


Pyramids Show Egyptian Skills 

The most important material secured 
outside of Egypt was the metal copper. In 
the Copper Age, 4000 в.с. to 2000 B.C., the 
pharaohs sent mining expeditions to the 
peninsula of Sinai (ѕүв-пуе), northeast 
of Egypt, where the earliest known min- 
ing tunnels have been found. The inven- 
tion of the copper saw made it possible 
for the Egyptians to build pyramids. The 
pyramids are the earliest known exam- 
ples of stone architecture. They were 
built of limestone, a stone that could be 
quarried with copper tools. So sturdily 
were these monuments built that many 
are still standing. 

Today a favorite stopping place of tour- 
ists in Egypt is the “Great Pyramid,” 
erected by the pharaoh Cheops (KEE-ops) 
about 2500 в.с. Nearly five hundred feet 
high and spreading over thirteen acres, 
the Great Pyramid is the most immense 
mass of solid stonework ever constructed. 
While living, Cheops asserted he was a 
god ruling for a time on the earth. He 
built the Great Pyramid as a tomb in the 
belief that after death he would remain 
there forever, an immortal god ruling the 
kingdom of the dead. 

The pharaoh commanded both the lives 
and the wealth of his subjects, and he 
used them unsparingly in the tremen- 
dous task of building the Great Pyramid. 
A hundred thousand men, we are told, 
labored for ten years to erect the giant 
causeway on which the stone blocks were 
dragged from the limestone quarries. To 
build the Pyramid itself required twenty 
more years. Notes scrawled on the base 
of the Pyramid included details about the 
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enormous quantities of radishes, onions, 
and garlic consumed by armies of la— 
borers. 

The building of the pyramids may or 
may not have been a good way of using 
the wealth of Egypt, but it does show 
how many things the ancient Egyptians 
had learned. They had learned to work 
together under one leader, the pharaoh. 
They knew how to produce so much 
wealth that the pharaoh could feed the 
thousands who labored to build the pyra— 
mids. They had the skilled craftsmen and. 
the metal tools necessary to raise massive 
works of architecture. Moreover, the pyr— 
amids show that the Egyptians possessed 
another essential of civilization, writing, 
which will be described later. 


Irrigation and Flood Control in Sumer 

Some historians consider Egypt the ear 
liest home of civilization; others believe 
the first civilization began in the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers im 
southwestern Asia. These rivers rise im 
the Armenian highlands and flow south- 
east into the Persian Gulf. The valley 
through which they flow after leaving the 
mountains is called Mesopotamia (mes- 
oh-poh-ray-mih-uh), which means “ the 
land between the rivers.” The part o£ 
this valley nearest the Persian Gulf, the 
lowest part, is called Sumer (see map on 
р. 28). 

As Egypt is the gift of the Nile, so 
Sumer is the gift of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers. The valley itself was made 
gradually as mud brought down by the 
two rivers filled up a part of the Persian 
Gulf. The silt formed the wonderfully 
fertile plain of Sumer. Since the rivers 
continually added fresh silt, the soil re- 
mained fertile. 

The spring floods of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates are wild and unruly. In Sumer, 
therefore, a network of canals and em- 
bankments was necessary to control the 


This temple tower, headquarters of a priest-king in Ur, was the center of life for the 


whole city. Shops built from mud brick clustered around the base. 


floods as well as to irrigate the fields. 
Only large-scale co-operation in control- 
ling floods and in irrigation would make 
the valley yield wealth. 

In Sumer, as in Egypt, irrigation was 
first carried on extensively during the 
Copper Age. Irrigation enabled the Su- 
merians to cover their fields with grain 
and with pastures for their cows, sheep, 
and goats. Their garments were not of 
linen, as in Egypt, but were made of 
cloth woven from wool clipped from 
their flocks. Sumerian (soo-MEEm-ih-un) 
merchants traded fine woolen cloths pro- 
duced in their land for the stone, wood, 
copper, and precious metals of the moun- 
tainous country to the north and east. In 
Sumer as in Egypt, the harvests were 
large enough to feed not only farmers but 
specialized craftsmen, particularly weav- 
ers and metalworkers. The products of 
the irrigated soil supported wealthy cit- 
ies which were the scene of a growing 
civilization. 


Priest-Kings Rule Sumerian Cities 

The Sumerians worked together to 
produce their wealth under the leader- 
ship of priests. Instead of being united in 
a single kingdom under a pharaoh, the 
Sumerians grouped themselves about sep- 
arate cities. Each Sumerian city had its 
own god and a king who derived his 
power from the fact that he was also the 
head priest. Because this priest-king was 
considered the agent of the god of the 
individual city, he had tremendous pow- 
ers. Without challenge, he determined the 
lives of his people, whether he was lead- 
ing them in wars against neighboring 
cities or supervising their work on irri- 
gation canals. 

The temples which towered above the 
Sumerian cities showed the leadership of 
the priest-kings during the Copper Age, 
just as the pyramids in Egypt symbolized 
the leadership of the pharaohs. Stone was 
scarce in Sumer, and all building was 
done with bricks which could easily be 
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de from soil. A platform of solid brick 

se fifty to a hundred feet above each 

umerian city. At its top stood the tem- 

Ле of the god whom that city considered 
its ruler (see sketch on p. 31). 

The business of the city centered in the 
many buildings grouped about the base 
of this platform. Much of the wealth pro- 
duced in Sumer belonged to the priests. 
The priests controlled large tracts of land, 
and their tenants brought wheat, barley, 
and wool to the temple storehouses. 


A statue of Gudea (about 2600 в.с.), a famous 
priest-king of one of the main Sumerian cities. His 
dual power is revealed in his attitude: prayerful but 
also watchful. 


Around each temple, also, were offices? 
where the priests recorded in writing their 
vast business. Skilled weavers, stonecuat- 
ters, and smiths labored in the workshops 
of the temple. Some of these crafttmen 
were slaves who had been captured im 
war. Others had fallen into slavery 
through their inability to pay their debts 
or had been given as children to the god 
of the temple. Some farmers and crafts- 
men were free, however, and owned their 
own farms and shops. 

'The priests were the leaders not only 
in farming and manufacturing, but also 
in trade. They sent commercial caravans, 
or groups of merchants, to trafic for the 
copper and silver of the mountains to 
the north. Their merchants even joar- 
neyed as far as Phoenicia to obtain the 
prized cedar wood of Lebanon. More- 
over, the Sumerian temples were the car- 
liest known banks. They accepted depos- 
its and made loans — not in coins, to be 
sure, for there was no system of coina ge 
— but in rings or chains of silver. 


Irrigation in the Indus Valley 

In northwestern India, as in Egypt and 
Sumer, the fertility of river mud was the 
basis of civilization. As early as 3000 B-C- 
farming communities in the Indus Valley 
(see the map guide on p. 25) were pro- 
ducing crops of wheat, melons, and cot 
ton. Metals were in use; the horse, the 
bullock, and perhaps the elephant had 
been put to work for man. Probably there 
was a connection between the beginnin xs 
of civilization in Sumer and in India. А 
small stone carving of an elephant and a 
rhinoceros has been found in the ruins of 
ап old Sumerian city. This carving must 
have come from India, for the rhinoceros 
is not found anywhere in Mesopotamia. 
As archeologists (ark-ee-ot-uh-jists) un- 
earth more of the ancient Indian cities, 
we can expect to learn much more abowt 
early civilization in India. 
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Flood Control in China 

In the northeast of Asia, as in the 
southwest, civilization began among 
wheat farmers. In China, however, the 
soil most favorable to the growing of 
grain was formed not only of silt washed 
down by a river, but also of dust dropped 
by winds. Dust storms still sweep out of 
Mongolia eastward into the plains that 
are near the sea in northern China. 
Through long ages winds have deposited 
rich soil in the valley of the Yellow River 
(see the map guide on p. 25). 

Every so often the Yellow River over- 
flows, floods the country for miles around, 
and changes its course. That is why the 
mouth of the Yellow River is shown on 
maps sometimes to the south, sometimes 
to the north, of the Shantung Peninsula. 


The problem of the early farmer, like 
that of the northern Chinese today, was 
not so much the watering of the fields — 
the spring rains did that — but the draixa- 
age of flooded lands and the building of 
dikes to hem in the river. One hero of 
Chinese legends was a leader who saved 
the people in time of flood and showed 
them how to deepen the canals and draim 
the flooded land. Thus in China, as im 
Egypt and Sumer, civilization bega xa 
where river waters had to be controlled. 

The need for flood control also forced 
the Chinese to co-operate. Like the peo- 
ple of Egypt, although much later, the 
Chinese were united under one ruler. By 
1500 B.C., they were ruled by an emperor 
called the Son of Heaven, and were de- 
veloping their own civilization. 


Savages became civilized because they had brains, could use their 


hands to make tools, and could speak to one another. 

Before 8000 в.с., during the hundreds of thousands of years of the” 
Old Stone Age, men learned to use fire and make tools by chippin = | 
stone. In the New Stone Age, from 8000 B.c. to 4000 B.c., men learned 
to be farmers or herdsmen, to grow crops, to tame and use animals. 
They learned to make pottery-and grind stone tools. Slowly they begaxa 
to control and use their environment. 

But environment, or geography, greatly influenced the way тега 
lived. Only in fertile river valleys could men grow crops easily an q 
have time left over for inventing easier ways of living and better way s 
of living in groups. Civilizations began in the four great valleys of the 
Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, Indus, and Yellow rivers, during the Copper 
Age from 4000 в.с. to 2000 в.с. 

During the Copper Age men invented metal tools. They learned 
to control water by irrigation. They learned to live in larger groups, 
often in towns. They organized governments. They learned to specia l- 
ize in their work, developed crafts, and began to trade. People divided 
into classes of rulers, priests, and either farm workers or craftsmen. Be— 
cause the valleys produced more food and goods than men needed 
merely for staying alive, rulers and priests became rich and were able 
to build palaces and temples. 

A Help to Reading 

As you noticed in Chapter т, the pronunciation of each difficale 
word is given the first time the word appears in the text. All pronuncia 
tions in the text also appear in the Index (p. 737). 


A LOOK 
BACK 
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Л Reviewing 
the Main Facts 

1. What does "civilization" mean? In 
what ways can civilized men differ? 

2. Into what periods does the chart on 
page 33 divide the past? Do. the names of 
the stone and metal ages suggest that civili- 
zation was advancing? Was the advance 
rapid? 

3. How did environment influence the 
way early people made their living? What 
kinds of environment provided the poorest 
living? What kind provided the richest? 
Why did civilization begin in river valleys 
instead of forests or dry areas? 

4. What inventions made it possible to 
say that the Age of Copper was the period 
when civilization began? What further in- 
ventions were needed in order to advance 
civilization in the great river valleys after 
the Age of Copper? 

5. Why did civilization make it necessary 
for large areas to come under one strong 
government and ruler? 

6. What were the first articles for which 
men began to trade in long-distance com- 
merce? Why did men want these goods? 


> 


Then and Now 


т. Does environment still in- 

fluence the way people make a 
living? Are there Cave Dwellers, Stone Age 
peoples, lake dwellers, herdsmen, and no- 
mads in the world today? 

2. What has happened to the ice cap 
shown on the map on page 20? 

3. Are the four ancient river valleys 
where civilization started still important? Do 
the people of these valleys still live as they 
did five thousand years ago? Why has it be- 
come possible to build centers of civiliza- 
tion in the old forest lands? How has agri- 
culture changed since the Age of Copper? 

4. How did wealth — that is, accumulat- 
ing more products than were required mere- 
ly to keep alive — divide the ancient peoples 
into classes? 


Activities 


т. Tools of early men. List (and 
illustrate if you care to) the tools 
and other possessions of early men that tell 
us how they lived. Pictures on pages 22-23 
will give you a start. You will find more 
pictures in the books listed on page 85. 

2. Achievements of Stone Age men. If 
you were going to tell the story of the past 
in pictures or models, what achievements of 
the Stone Age would you include? Which 
of these are shown in the pictures included 
in this chapter? Can you find or draw other 
pictures of Stone Age activities? (One good 
place to look is James H. Breasted, Ancient 
Times, Chapter 1, which has drawings of 
people, tools, and animals.) 

3. A map collection. If you like maps, 
start your own set of maps for world his- 
tory. Chapter 1 names three continents, sev- 
eral mountain ranges, three highlands or 
plateaus, a few deserts, seas, and rivers, and 
several countries that you may wish to lo- 
cate on your map. (Locate only places that 
seem important.) Locations are shown on 
the map inside the front cover of the 
book and on the maps in Chapter 1. Notice 
how these maps indicate mountains, val- 
leys, and highlands as well as land and 
water. 

4. Topics for investigation and report. 
There is much more to learn about early 
men than can be told in this chapter. If you 
like to read or to make reports, you can 
find out how archeologists make their dis- 
coveries in К. V. О. Magoffin and Emily С. 
Davis, Magic Spades: The Romance of Ar- 
chaeology, or in the articles on archeology in 
Britannica Junior or Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, Or you might read about man’s 
discovery of fire and his invention of tools 
in Н. M. Burr, Around the Fire. Н. К. Hall’s 
book, Days Before History, tells about early 
cave men and lake dwellers. 

You will find other books listed on page 
85. You may wish to see what you can find 
in the school or public library about early 
boats or about Piltdown man and Neander- 
thal man. 
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WRITING, CALENDARS, 
AND RELIGION HELP MEN 
WORK TOGETHER 


Men who were savages started to become civilized when they 
learned to control their environment, to co-operate, and to live im 
larger groups under government and rules or laws. But civilized men 
also needed writing to pass on ideas to one another and to their chàil- 
dren and grandchildren. They needed ways of marking time and a cal- 

A LOOK аг. They needed religious ideas to help them account for things in 
nature, to tell right from wrong, and to guide them in their relatio ns 

AHEAD with one another. 

Chapter 2 tells the story of the invention of writing and calenda rs- 
The chapter also tells how men began to develop religions and to be- 
lieve that honesty and kindness to others are important. 

Writing, calendars, and religion began in the four river valley s 3 
(1) the Nile River Valley in Egypt; (2) the Tigris-Euphrates River 
Valley in western Asia; (3) the Indus River Valley in India; (4) the 
Yellow River Valley in China. The advances were slow. They occurred, 
roughly, in the long period from 4000 B.c. to 1000 в.с. 


E. order to control floods and carry wa- not of immediate use in remaking the en- 
ter to dry fields, the farmer of the Cop- vironment, but writing enables men to - 


per Age needed to know what other. work together more easily and effectively. — 
farmers along the river were doing. To 


m confusion and mistakes, he had to 1. Men Learn to Write 
ave written laws and instructions and . І 
orderly records of how nature acted. Of The invention of writing required inn- | 
all the inventions which mark the dawn agination and ingenuity. Only a very few 
of civilization, the most important is writ- peoples have worked out a system Of 
ing. Unlike a hoe or a plow, writing is writing by themselves. The Egyptians, | 
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the Sumerians, and the Chinese were 
among these few. In Egypt and Sumer, 
writing began during the Copper Age 
(4000 в.с. to 2000 в.с.); in China, it be- 
gan about 1500 в.с. Most other peoples 
have learned to write by contact with 
one of these three early centers of civiliza- 
tion. The alphabet that Americans use 
today can be traced back to Egypt. 


Four Steps in Writing 

Messages can often be sent by drawing 
pictures. The North American Indians, 
who never developed a system of writing, 
were skilled in drawing pictures which 
told a story. With pictures they composed 
records of battles, love letters, and death 
notices. Sometimes they conveyed a mes- 
sage by a mere diagram formed of slash- 
es on a tree trunk. Today we use dia- 
grams to express ideas quickly. When 
motoring we recognize that the diagrams 
+S mean crossroad and reverse curve. 

Such pictures and diagrams are not 
writing because they do not express defi- 
nite words. The sign + could stand for 
either intersection or cross or target, for 
example. We must use signs which stand 
for sounds, if we expect the reader to 
know exactly which word is meant. More- 
over, there are many meanings which are 
difficult to express in pictures. 

Of course, we could be fanciful. To in- 
dicate brightness we might do as the Chi- 
nese did and draw a picture of the sun 
and moon together. For scandal we could 
be insulting and draw a picture of women 
talking. Perhaps no one would under- 
stand the meaning of these drawings un- 
til they had been explained, but once ex- 
plained they would be easily remem- 
bered. The first step in the development 
of writing consisted of making signs 
which stood for specific words. 

Some words are so hard to express in 
pictures that it is easier to suggest them 
by puns, that is, by using the same sign 


for words that sound alike. We could, for 
example, use FP to mean sea as well as 
see, and © to mean son as well as sun. 
Punning increases rapidly the number of 
words which can be written with the 
same signs. The more we fell into the 
habit of writing by punning, the more we 
would think of a sign as standing for cer- 
tain combinations of sounds rather than 
for any particular word. Writing which 
represents sounds is called phonetic writ- 
ing. The second step in the development 
of writing was the use of phonetic signs 
for whole words. 

The third step in the development of 
writing would be reached when we be- 
gan punning on the syllables within 
words. For example, if we wanted to 
write season, we might put down t? <. 
Then we would be using our signs as 
phonetic symbols, that is, signs that stand 
for syllables rather than words. 

To arrive at an alphabet such as that 
used today, only one further step would 
be necessary. Suppose we let our sign 
stand not for the whole syllable sun or 
son but only for the first sound, namely +. 
We could do the same thing with other 
signs which stood for words beginning 
with different sounds. Then we would be 
using signs for letters and could make an 
alphabet. 

Writing developed out of picture draw- 
ing by the four stages we have been dis- 
cussing: (т) by fixing certain signs as 
symbols for specific words; (2) by pun- 
ning on words; (3) by punning on the 
syllables within words; (4) by using the 
signs as letters in an alphabet. The Egyp- 
tians, the Sumerians, and the Chinese 
used these devices in varied ways accord- 
ing to the differences in their languages. 


Egyptian Writing 

The Egyptians began to write by draw- 
ing a picture of an idea. To represent 
stairs they drew a little picture «J. But 
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J до, | 
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that picture alone might mean also żer- 
races or terraced hillside. To make clear 
what word was meant, they added pho- 
netic symbols which gave the sound of 
the word intended. In the Egyptian word 
stairs, the consonants were rd, which 
they wrote thus: с ==. Therefore, stairs 
was written & 27]. Given the two kinds 
of signs, those showing the consonants of 
the word and that showing the idea, the 
reader knew just what was meant. 

Except that they had no letters for the 
vowels, the Egyptians had a perfectly 
good alphabet composed of letters like 
c» = r and == d, and they could have 
written their words simply with those 
letters, but they never stopped using the 
pictures like ,"] which explained the gen- 
eral idea. Perhaps they thought that in 
some cases writing the consonants alone 
would have been too confusing. Also, 
from force of habit they used the little 
pictures, such as “J, even when there was 
no chance of confusion. 

At first Egyptian writing was composed 
of carefully drawn pictures, such as we 
have been using, called hieroglyphs (нүв- 
er-uh-glifs). This form of writing was 
always used for inscriptions on stone, but 
the daily business of the Pharaoh's gov- 
ernment called for so much writing that 
letters were needed which could be writ- 
ten more rapidly. The clear figures used 
in hieroglyphics, or Egyptian writing, 
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SUMERIAN 


CHINESE 


To express the idea of “land,” ancient Egyptians, Sumerians, and Chinese drew pic- 
tures. Over the centuries these pictures lost any resemblance to an actual scene. 


were therefore simplified almost beyorad 
recognition in a rapid-running handwrit- 
ing for everyday use. 


Pen, Paper, and Ink 

The development of a rapid form of 
handwriting was encouraged by the e x- 
cellent writing materials discovered by 
the Egyptians. They found that a river 
reed, the papyrus (puh-pye-rus), which 
grew in the marshes of the Nile, could be 
split, dried, and pasted together to make 
a good sheet of writing paper. Soot, wa- 
ter, and a vegetable gum were mixed to 
produce a satisfactory black ink. A poiat- 
ed reed furnished a pen. The Egyptians 
were the first people to write with peux 
and ink as we do, and for more than a 
thousand years they furnished neighbor- 
ing peoples with the only paper available. 
Our word, paper, comes from the Egy p- 
tian papyrus. 


Writing in Sumer 

The Sumerians did not discover in Mes- 
opotamia any plant like the papyrus froma 
which they could make paper. Clay tab- 
lets, not very different from small Mad 
pies, were the cheapest writing surface 
they could find. After marks were made 
in the soft clay, it was hardened in the 
sun or baked. A piece of reed called а 
stylus ($тү®-1'55) was used to draw pic- 
tures on the clay, like Ж for star. Then 


Pu 


HEBREW 


GREEK 


Semites dropped the pictures, using only letters to write “land” (Hebrew, above). 
Greeks and later Romans added vowels, creating the flexible alphabet used in English. 


the Sumerians found they could work 
faster if they simply pressed the stylus 
into the clay so as to leave wedge-shaped 
marks like Ж. Because their writing con- 
sists of a group of wedge-shaped marks, 
we call it cuneiform (kyoo-NEE-ih-form), 
a name derived from the Latin word 
cuneus, meaning wedge. 

The wedge-shaped marks, written rap- 
idly, soon lost all resemblance to the ob- 
jects they had originally depicted. Sun, 
at first O, became <>. At the same time 
the cuneiform signs like X» came to stand 
for sounds, not objects, and so Sumerian 
writing became phonetic. The Sumerians 
had about three hundred phonetic signs, 
but they never used a small number of 
letters as we do now. School children in 
ancient Sumer had a much harder time 
learning to write than children have to- 
day. 


Complicated Chinese Writing 

Before spending too much sympathy on 
the Sumerian schoolboy, consider the task 
of the Chinese. Their language was, and 
still is, composed entirely of words of one 
syllable. Therefore many Chinese words 
sound very much alike. The Chinese 
never developed an alphabet, but had to 
think up a separate sign for almost every 
word in their language. That is why it 
is hard to learn more than a few words 
of written Chinese. 


ХОРА 


TERRA 


'The Semites Invent an Alphabet 

Each of the three systems of writing 
we have described was a great deal more 
difficult than the kind in which this book 
is written. Our writing is easier because 
we use an alphabet. None of the peoples 
who were the inventors of writing pro- 
gressed far enough to write simply with 
an alphabet. The Egyptians came the 
nearest to it, but they had no letters for 
the vowels, and they continued to use 
little pictures to explain the idea of the 
word. 

More than a thousand years after the 
Egyptians invented writing, another peo- 
ple, the Semites (sEw-ytes), began to 
write their own language with an. alpha- 
bet. Some Semites lived on the Sinai 
Peninsula, where the Egyptians sent their 
copper-mining expeditions. Other Semites 
lived on the Phoenician coast, where 
Egyptian fleets loaded the cedar wood 
from Lebanon. From observing the ways 
of the Egyptians, the Semites discovered 
what writing was. 

Before 1700 в.с. they began to write 
their own Semitic (se-mit-ik) languages. 
They imitated the Egyptians in using let- 
ters, that is, in using signs like the © for 
r. But they did not feel it necessary to 
follow all the Egyptian methods, and 
they omitted the little pictures, like «J, 
to explain the general idea of the word. 
Consequently these Semites wrote, as we 
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do, simply with a series of letters which 
formed an alphabet. The Semites were 
content to write without vowels, how- 
ever, and had no letters in their original 
alphabet to stand for the vowel sounds. 


'The Greeks Add Vowels 

Semitic merchants spread the knowl- 
edge of their alphabet east as far as India 
and westward across the Mediterranean. 
Knowledge of writing thus came to still 
another people, the Greeks, who added 
letters for vowels. About 800 в.с. the 
Greeks formed an alphabet with which 
they could write all the sounds of their 
words. 

Only minor improvements have been 
made in the alphabet since the Greeks 
added letters for vowels nearly three 
thousand years ago. The Romans ob- 
tained their alphabet from the Greeks. 


To be sure, the form of the letters Ke 
changing somewhat as long as boo 
were written by hand. When princi 
began in Europe, the first printers СОО 
the Roman forms of the Greek lette 
as their models. The use of printed ty 
has prevented the changes in forms © 
letters which occurred when the lette 
were written by hand. Consequently ww 
still use the letters of the Roman alpha 
bet little changed. 

Although neither the ancient Egy 
tians, the Sumerians, nor the Chine 
had a system of writing as convenient asi 
our own, they each had a workable” 
means of expressing their language Om 
paper, clay, or some other material. Egy 
tian writing was almost alphabetic. Sue 
merians used signs that stood for the 
sounds of syllables. And the Chinese, sia ce 
the character of their language prevented 


The alphabet we use today traces all the way back to the land of the pharaohs. 


SEMITIC 


А mud cake was used as a speller in Sumerian schools. The teacher wrote an exercise on 
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the flat side (right), and pupils copied it on the round side (left). 


their developing a purely phonetic writ- 
ing, invented innumerable characters to 
represent their words. The early farmers 
of India also had a method of writing, 
though little is known about it. In these 
four farming regions, remaking the envi- 
ronment was made easier by the ability 
to keep written records and send written 
instructions. 


2. Writing Is Taught 
in Schools 


One outcome of the development of 
writing was the opening of schools. Clay 
schoolbooks used in the classrooms con- 
nected with the Sumerian temples have 
been unearthed by archeologists. On these 
clay tablets were long lists of cuneiform 
signs for the pupil to memorize. When 
the student was advanced enough to write 
sentences, he was given a soft clay tablet 
similar to a flat mud cake (see picture 
above). The teacher wrote out the lesson 
on one side. After memorizing the exer- 
cise, the pupil turned the tablet and wrote 
out his copy on the back. Mathematics 


was also taught, for numbers were in- 
vented at least as early as other forms of 
writing, and geometry was soon devel- 
oped to a high degree for use in land 
measuring. 

Schools which taught these subjects ex- 
isted not only in Sumer but also in early 
Egypt, and probably in China and India. 
Although education of children by their 
parents is as old as man, the earliest 
known schools outside the home are those 
of the Copper Age. 


Schools Produce Leaders 

Not every child went to school. Only 
a few persons in the early farming com- 
munities learned to read, and those few 
were raised above other men by their spe- 
cial knowledge. Many were engaged in 
keeping the records of the government, 
others were employed in private business, 
but most of the educated class were 
priests. Indeed, since even the kings and 
nobles of these early farming communi- 
ties were considered priests, we may think 
of the ruling class, the priestly class, and 
the educated class as being very nearly 
the same group. From it came the lead- 
ers who directed irrigation works and 
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who received large shares in the harvest. 

Besides being helpful in government 
and business, writing enabled men to 
store up knowledge and make new dis- 
coveries. After men were able to record 
their thoughts in writing, information 
once gained was not likely to be lost. 
Some scholars who had learned to read 
devoted themselves to studying what their 
forefathers had written. Thus they began 
to learn about their own history and to 
add to their knowledge of mathematics 
and science. Study of the experiences of 
the past won them a high reputation for 
wisdom. One example of their “ wisdom " 
is the invention of the calendar that we 
still use. 


3. The Days and Years 
Are Numbered 


Like writing, a good calendar helped 
men to work together. Obviously some 
way of reckoning time was necessary to 
determine which day the peasant had to 
pay his taxes or which day the merchant 
had to pay his bills. From the point of 
view of the farmer, it was even more im- 
portant for him to keep track of the sea- 
sons, for planting and harvesting are gov- 
erned by the seasons. 


'The First Calendars 

We are so accustomed to using a cal- 
endar that we never think of the difficul- 
ties involved in inventing one. Early cal- 
endar makers knew the appearance of 
the heavens, for they spent much time 
out of doors. But they did not know, as 
we do, that the alternation of day and 
night was caused by the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, or that the circling of 
the earth around the sun and the inclina- 
tion of the earth's axis were what caused 
the yearly cycle of the seasons. The first 
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calendar maker looked up from what he 
thought was a flat earth and saw the sun, 
the moon, and the stars move across the 
sky. The days were separated clearly 
enough by darkness. Perhaps he kept 
count of the days as Robinson Crusoe di cd 
by making a fresh notch in a stick each 
day. But how many days were there be- 
tween one spring and the next? Hows 
could he arrange the days into months so 
as to tell the farmer when to plant aad 
when to expect the harvest? 

At first the calendar maker reckoned 
days by the moon. He counted the numa- 
ber of days between one new moon and 
the next, and gave a name to that group 
of days. If he began counting when the 
crops were ripe, he might call the first 
group of days the Harvest Moon or Нака 
vest Month. 'The days between the next 
two moons he might call the Hunting 
Month, and so on. When the thirteenth 
new moon appeared in the sky, harvest 
time would be near again and the same 
month names could be used once more. 
Thus the days were grouped into a year 
composed of twelve months. 

The changes in the moon are so regula 
that counting by moons was the first way 
of reckoning time. From this ancient hab- 
it we have acquired the custom of divid- 
ing the year into twelve months. 


The Egyptian Calendar and Ours 

But the calendar maker who continued 
to count a new year every twelve moons 
soon found that after a few years the 
month he was accustomed to call Harvest 
Month came in the summer, and still 
later it came in the spring. There are 
29% days between one new moon and 
the next, and therefore there are only 
354 days between the first new moon an q 
the thirteenth. The number of days re- 
quired for the circling of the earth aroun- d 
the sun — which is the cause of the s¢a— 
sons —is almost exactly 365/4. The cal- 


То each of the twelve months the Egyptians assigned a protective god or goddess. These 
figures, sculptured on a temple doorway, include a crocodile and a hawk likeness that 
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the Egyptians often used in their art and religion. 


endar maker who counted twelve moons 
to a year got ahead of the seasons 114 
days each year. In 16 years he would 
be 184 days ahead, and the Harvest 
Month would come in the spring. 

A calendar more in accord with the 
seasons was used by the Egyptians as 
early as the Copper Age. To them the 
Nile flood was the most important event 
of the year. It was therefore natural that 
they should notice any connection be- 
tween the flood and the movement of the 
stars. For about a month before the Nile 
began to rise, the bright star we call Sirius 
(str-ee-us), or the Dog Star, was not 
visible. When the flood was coming, peo- 
ple watching the western horizon at 
dawn could see the rising of the Dog 
Star. Then they knew the flood was due 
and the cycle of the year’s work, plow- 
ing, sowing, watering, and reaping, was 
about to begin. 

Accordingly, the Egyptians counted the 
days from one rising of Sirius to the next 


and made a year of 365 days. This year 
they divided into twelve months of thirty 
days each and five “extra days.” Of 
course their months had no more con- 
nection with the appearance of a new 
moon than ours do. 

This Egyptian calendar is the basis of 
ours. The Romans took over the Egyp- 
tian calendar, arranged the length of the 
months differently, and put in an addi- 
tional day every fourth year. This leap 
year of 366 days enables us to “leap” 
ahead and catch up after three years dur- 
ing which we have lost 14 of a day every 
year by counting, as the Egyptians did, 
only 365 days to a year. 


Sumerian and Chinese Calendars 

Unlike the Egyptians, the Sumerians 
of the Copper Age used a moon calendar; 
that is, their months really lasted from 
one new moon to the next. They named 
their months according to what the farm- 
er would be doing at that time— the 
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month of plowing, the month of the 
opening of the irrigation canals, and so 
on. To keep the months in their proper 
season, they put in when necessary an 
extra, thirteenth month. 

The Chinese still use an ancient moon 
calendar. The Chinese New Year comes 
when there is a new moon and hence 
varies from January 20 to February 19. 


Numbering Years: в.с. and А.р. 

The calendars just described enabled 
men to identify the days in the year. For 
example, when we say taxes are due 
March 15, there is no doubt which day 
is meant. There remained, however, the 
need of identifying the year, and that 
was usually done by numbering the years 
of a king's reign. А stargazer would re- 
port to a king, for example, that an eclipse 
took place in the eleventh year of the 
reign of his father and would, perhaps, 
prophesy that another might occur in the 
thirteenth year of the present king's own 
reign. The early keepers of calendars 
built up long historic records simply by 
recording lists of kings and the number 
of years each reigned. 

Our records are based on theirs, but 
instead of numbering years by the reigns 
of kings, we number them according to 


whether they came before or after the 
birth of Christ. The letters в.с. stand for 
“ Before Christ " and the letters Ар. stand 
for the Latin words “Anno Domini,” 
which mean “ in the year of our Lord,” or 
"after Christ," as we more common ly 
say it. Consequently, 1000 А.р. means the 


year which came one thousand years after 
the birth of Christ, and 1000 в.с. means 
the year which came one thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. 


4. Myths, Magic, and Religion 
Give Early Societies Unity 


Their calendars show that as early as 
the Copper Age the Egyptians, Sumeri- 
ans, and Chinese had made a beginning 
in natural science, for they were obser w- 
ing nature and using their knowledge. 
The Sumerian priests studying the heaw- 
ens from their temple towers soon foun d 
out that the sun and stars were better 
guides to the seasons than the moon. 
Though they kept the clumsy moon cal- 
endar, they learned so much about the 
heavenly bodies that their knowledge was 
the starting point for modern astronom y- 
Many constellations, or groups of stars — 
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such as “the ram” and “the scorpion” 
— were named by Sumerian priests. To 
calculate the position of the stars, they 
developed some of the mathematics that 
we still use. For example, it was the Su- 
merians who first divided the circle into 
360 degrees. 


Attempts to Understand Nature 

Despite their discoveries in science, the 
Sumerian priests were not primarily sci- 
entists. Foretelling the future was their 
main purpose, and they invented astrol- 
ogy, which claims to forecast events from 
the study of the stars. 

Early farmers in Sumer and elsewhere 
thought that changes in the sky and in 
the seasons, and all other changes in na- 
ture, were caused by gods or spirits who 
were persons like themselves, but more 
powerful. They made up many stories, or 
myths, about these gods. To explain a 
destructive flood they said that the river 
god was angry; having been angry them- 
selves, they understood anger, and they 
thought the river acted for the same rea- 
sons. These men lived in a world of 
which they understood very little, and 
their imaginations filled it with wonders 
and horrors. By imagining that it was 
controlled by spirits who acted much like 
themselves, they found explanations that 
satisfied them. 


Attempts to Understand Death 

In attempting to explain the unknown, 
men gaye special attention to death. They 
believed that after a man died his spirit 
continued to exist. Even the Sumerians, 
who had no clear belief in life after death, 
had a fear of the ghosts of the departed. 
If the dead were not properly buried and 
were not given offerings of food, the Su- 
merians thought, the ghosts of the depart- 
ed would haunt the living in search of 
food and would attack men at night. Be- 
liefs of this sort have persisted, so that 


even today some people are afraid of 
“ ghosts.” 

In contrast to the Sumerians, other peo- 
ples had hope of life in a happy land 
after death. Watching the death of vege- 
tation in the fall and its rebirth in the 
spring suggested that man also might re- 
awaken to a new life. Especially in Egypt 
was the hope of a pleasant afterlife im- 
portant. We have seen that Egyptian 
pharaohs of the Copper Age built the 
pyramids because they hoped to live after 
death as gods. Even in the hereafter they 
expected their bodies to have the same 
needs which they had in this life. Their 
bodies were preserved as mummies, the 
pyramids were to give everlasting protec- 
tion to their graves, and orders were left 
to deliver food and drink to the tombs 
forever. 

The common people of Egypt came 
gradually to hope for a less expensive 
form of life after death. They believed 
that Osiris (oh-svE-riss), the god of the 
Nile River and of the fertility which 
made the fields green every spring, could 
give everlasting life to men no matter 
how humble they were. They based their 
belief on the myth about Osiris. He had 
been killed, his body cut in pieces and 
scattered to the four corners of the land. 
But his wife, Isis (EvE-siss), recovered the 
pieces; Osiris was restored to life and be- 
came the ruler of a blessed land in the 
West. Every Egyptian hoped after death 
to make the journey to this land. Croco- 
diles and other monsters lay in wait, but 
magic charms bought from the priests 
and buried with the corpse were sup- 
posed to insure a safe passage to the land 
beyond, where the soul would live happi- 
ly with Osiris forever. 

The Chinese also believed in the good 
fortune of the dead, but they were main- 
ly concerned with the benefits they be- 
lieved their “ divine ancestors " could give 
to the living. The ancestor who had been 
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a great hero could hand on to his de- 
scendants some of the power and virtue 
of his personality. Therefore it was of 
the greatest importance to keep the favor 
` of ancestors. Every Chinese family sought 
this favor by the performance of cere- 
monies at the graves of the ancestors. 


Attempts to Control Events 

Another part of the supernatural world, 
even more important to the farmers than 
the spirits of the dead, consisted of the 
gods of the sky and soil, who were sup- 
posed to regulate the seasons and make 
the crops grow. Since these gods were be- 
lieved to be the givers of good harvests, 
worshiping them was considered a part 
of farming. Farmers made sacrifices to 
the gods at the time of putting the seed 
into the ground. When the crops came 
up, the farmer felt that his sacrifice as 
well as his cultivation of the field had 
caused the growth of the grain. 

The idea of making sacrifices to the 
gods was mixed up with magic. By magic 
is meant the attempt, through the per- 
formance of certain ceremonies, to bring 
nature to do what is wanted. Early men 
prayed to their gods and feared them, but 
sometimes felt capable of making bar- 
gains with their gods and even of con- 
troling them. In return for a sacrifice, 
they expected a good crop. Indeed, they 
often felt that through sacrifices they 


Before human beings could become civilized, they had to learn 
to gain food, obtain clothing, build homes, and protect themselves 
against beasts and weather. Chapter 1 describes how men learned 
make stone tools, use fire, tame animals, and grow crops. It also tel: 
how they developed two elements of civilization — art and government. 
Chapter 2 explains how three more characteristics of civilized peo ple 


A LOOK 
BACK 


were added: 


I. In Egypt, Sumer, China, and India, men learned to writ 
The Semites invented an alphabet which the Greeks and Romans 
passed on to us. Writing enabled men to record and hand on the 
knowledge they had gained. Men educated in schools became leaders 
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could compel the gods to do as they 
wished. 

A mixture of magic is also found 
the beginnings of science. Illness vvas 
treated by a mixture of charms and crude 
medical knowledge. The sick man was: 
given a drug; but at the same time ma gic 
words were pronounced over him which 
it was hoped, would compel the evil spirit 
to go out-of him. 


Religion and Daily Life 

The religion of the early farmers was 
not only a part of their efforts to un der 
stand and control nature, but it greatly 
influenced the way they lived ame 
thought. In Egypt, Sumer, China, an 
India, the rulers were more readily obeyed 
because they were believed to be gods of 
the representatives of gods. Worship rx, 
in the same way gave men the same Cu 
toms and the same ideas about right ane 
wrong. Standards of right were supposed 
to be laid down by the same gods vw 
gave the sunlight and the crops. Egyptiar 
thinkers were the first we know of 
emphasize that the gods preferred naen 
to live honestly and in a kindly way with 
their neighbors rather than to rely on sac 
rifices.. The contrast is clearly stated 
the advice of an Egyptian father to hh 
son: “ Моге acceptable is the virtue of t 
upright man than the sacrifice of the Ө 
of him that doeth evil.” 


wrong. 


A Reviewing 
the Main Facts 

1. What countries or peoples helped in 
developing the kind of writing you use? 
How did each improve on earlier ways of 
making records or of sending messages 
without speech? What nations still do not 
use an alphabet in writing? 

2. What does the map on page 39 tell 
you about the travels of our alphabet before 
it reached America? Where is it used be- 
sides the places shown on the map? 

3. Why did ancient scientists have diffi- 
culty in inventing a simple calendar? What 
peoples helped in developing the calendar 
you use? 

4. What kinds of gods and spirits did 
early men believe in? How did men show 
their fear of these gods? 

5. What did early men believe about life 
after death? How did their ideas change? 

6. How did religion come gradually to 
affect man’s treatment of other men as well 
as his duties toward the gods? 


Then and Now 


т. How has writing advanced 

civilization and improved the 
life of ordinary men? By what methods 
other than writing have men communicated 
with one another or left records of their ac- 
tivities? Are any of these ways of communi- 
cating still used? 

2. Do all the people of the world use the 
same calendar today? Do we use the same 
calendar that was followed when the Eng- 
lish colonies in America were settled? 


2. The Egyptians, Sumerians, and Chinese all invented calendars. 
The Egyptian calendar, based on the movement of the sun, was later 
improved by the Romans and is still used in Europe and America. 
Calendar makers developed the sciences of astronomy and mathematics. 

3. Early peoples, in trying to understand nature, made up stories, 
or myths, about gods who made things happen. Thus they started crude 
forms of religion and worship. Out of religion grew ideas of right and 


3. What is the difference between astron- 
omy and astrology? How did early men de- 
velop each? How is each used today? 

4. What do we mean by “ civilization "? 


at; Activities 


1. Science and civilization. Ex- 

plain in words or drawings how 
sciefice was put to use in the four great river 
valleys. 

2. A summary based on pictures. After 
studying the pictures in Chapters 1 and 2, 
write a short statement about what we learn 
of the Egyptians from their drawings and 
art, or about what we learn from their 
tombs. 

3. A diagram or cartoon. Can you show, 
in a diagram or cartoon, the relation that 
existed in Egypt among the king, the nobles, 
the priests, the free businessmen and farm- 
ers, and the slaves? The relationship can 
also be described in words. 

4. Topics for investigation and report. 
The later history as well as the beginning of 
writing and the calendar is discussed briefly 
in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, under 
“Writing” and “Calendar.” King Tut- 
Ankh-Amon by Archie Bell tells the story 
of an Egyptian ruler whose tomb was dis- 
covered several years ago, still filled with 
clothing, furniture, and other possessions. 
Egyptian life and customs are described in 
Social Life in Ancient Egypt by W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie, and in the novel The Egyptian 
by Mika Waltari. You can find information 
about the Rosetta Stone, Egyptian farming, 
the Nile River, early ships, or other topics 
about the period in encyclopedias and other 
library books, 
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CIVILIZATION SPREADS 


AND CHANGES 


Chapter 3 continues the story of the four river valleys of revii 
Sumer, India, and China. It tells how their civilization spread to peopl 
in other regions. It covers the period 4000 s.c. to 500 s.c. [ 

As merchants traveled over sea or land, they carried ideas as well 
as raw materials and manufactured goods. More and more sava ges 
learned to use copper, bronze, iron, silver, and gold. Larger and strom ger 
ships were built. Money came into use. As peoples, especially herds: 
men, settled in more fertile areas, both the old residents and ne 
arrivals learned from each other. As commerce spread, as peoples mow 
to new homes, as strong tribes conquered weaker ones, men developed 
their languages, their art, their sciences, and their religion. 

The new places mentioned in Chapter 3 include: Iranian Platea 
northeast of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley; Anatolian Plateau, south 
the Black Sea; Carpathian Mountains, in central Europe; Spain, i 
southwestern Europe; Troy, a city in the northwest corner of И 
Crete, an island south of Greece in the eastern Mediterranean; Strazi 
of Gibraltar, the western entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. Locat 
these places on the front endpaper map and the maps on pages 28 anc 
51 before you read the chapter. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


HEN explorers discovered Tasma- 

nia (taz-mMay-nih-uh) about two 
hundred years ago, the natives could not 
write and had no domesticated cows or 
dogs. The Tasmanians lived on an island, 
south of Australia, cut off from all other 
people, and had learned nothing from 
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the rest of the world. Individuals о 
groups of people learn not only by what 
they figure out for themselves. They in- 
crease their knowledge also by mxi 
with other people or by competing viti 
them. Trade is one of the important Ways 
of learning from others. 


h 


1. Commerce Spreads Civiliza- 
tion and the Use of Metals 


Even in the Old Stone Age a thin 
trickle of trade flowed from one people 
to another. Ornamental sea shells of the 
kind produced in the Mediterranean have 
been found in the caves of reindeer hunt- 
ers of central France. Later, amber beads 
and flint for knives were carried even 
longer distances. However, the first. re- 
corded trading expeditions were the fleets 
sent out by the Egyptian pharaohs and 
the caravans of traveling merchants or- 
ganized by the Sumerian priests during 
the Copper Age. 


The First Use of Metals 

The most ancient bit of metalwork 
known —a copper pin buried in the grave 
of an Egyptian — is older than 4000 в.с.; 
but men continued, even in Egypt, to 
make knives and axes of stone until about 
1000 в.с. When metals were first used, 
they were thought of as peculiar sorts of 
soft stones which could be beaten into 
desired shapes. Metals were obtained in 
many forms: gold found in certain kinds 
of sand, nuggets found in river beds, 
pieces of nearly pure copper or silver 
broken off from ore-bearing rocks, and 
the iron fragments of shattered meteors. 
Iron from meteors was very scarce, and 
pure gold, silver, and even copper were 
too scarce and too easily bent to be used 
for much except jewelry. Because they 
glittered and because they could be 
shaped by hammering, metals were 
prized as ornaments and as magic 
charms. 

The period from 4000 B.C. to 2000 B.C. 
is called the Copper Age because copper 
was then the most widely used metal, 
but during the same period gold and 
silver were also worked with great skill 
by the craftsmen of Egypt and Sumer. 


The Egyptians and the Sumerians had 
learned how to use fire to separate these 
metals from the rocks in which they 
were found. Smelting was probably dis- 
covered accidentally when a campfire was 
built among copper-bearing rocks and a 
molten lump of metal was found among 
the ashes of the fire. This way of sepa- 
rating the metal from the rock increased 
the supplies of copper so much that the 
Egyptians could use copper saws, hard- 
ened by the mixture of impurities in the 
ore, to shape the stone blocks of which 
the pyramids were built. 


The Bronze Age, 2000 B.c. to 1000 B.c. 

Pure copper is too soft to make good 
battle-axes and daggers, but when it is 
mixed with tin it becomes bronze, which 
is harder. Some rocks which contain cop- 
per also contain a small amount of tin 
so that the use of this mixture was 
learned while smelting copper. Of course, 
the earliest metalworkers did not under- 
stand that it was the addition of a sepa- 
rate metal which made the copper harder. 
The first bronze makers merely knew 
that when they put a certain dark brown 
rock into the fire along with their bluish- 
green copper ore, they obtained a harder 
metal. Much later they learned that it 
was the addition of tin which hardened 
the copper. Then they began mixing tin 
and copper in the proper proportions to 
make good bronze. By pouring the mol- 
ten bronze into sand molds, they shaped 
the objects they desired. At last they had 
a material which was harder than stone, 
yet easier to shape. 

Since there was a great increase in the 
use of good bronze at about 2000 B.c., 
we make that date the dividing point be- 
tween the Copper Age and the Bronze 
Age, although actually the change was 
quite gradual and took place at differ- 
ent times in different places. Bronze was 
at first too rare and too costly to be used 
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А headdress and necklace set with gems add to the 
beauty of Nofretete, the stunning wife of the 
Pharaoh Iknaton. The search for precious stones 
ind rare metals to make jewelry helped trade grow 
in Ancient Times. 


for ordinary tools like sickles and pruning 
knives, but it was highly prized by the 
men for weapons of war, and by both 
men and women for jewelry. From about 
2000 B.C. to 1000 B.C., bronze was the 
hardest metal available to warriors. 


Trade in Metals 

With the greater use of metals, com- 
merce became more regular and more ex- 
tensive. Neither the Egyptians nor the 
Sumerians had supplies of copper and 
tin in their own countries. The search for 
metals carried merchants from these early 
centers of civilization into the highland 
zone, into the Iranian (eye-ray-nih-un) 
and Anatolian (an-uh-ront-yun) plateaus 
and across the Mediterranean to the 
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mountainous regions of Europe. (Com- 
pare the map on p. 51 and the front end- 
paper map.) 

'The highland zone held a new impor- 
tance for man now that the value of its 
mineral resources had been discovered. 
In western Europe, where the northern. 
forests and highland zone meet, there 
were rich deposits of copper and tin. 
These deposits were discovered about 2000 
B.c., and a center of bronze manufacture 
developed near the copper and tin mines 
of the Carpathian and other mountain 
ranges of central Europe. Soon copper 
from Spain and tin from the westernmost 
tip of Britain were also being carried over- 
land across Europe, or in boats along the 
coast, until they reached the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean. 

Dangerous indeed must have been the 
lives of the merchants who carried these 
wares through Europe. Their trade routes 
passed across mountains without roads, 
through vast forests, and over unbridgedd 
rivers. In their pack of wares they carried 
bronze axes and daggers, and sheets of 
metal which served as money. At any 
moment they might be attacked by hos- 
tile tribes. When danger threatened, the 
trading stock was quickly hidden under— 
ground. Some of these hoards, buried by 
merchants who never returned, lay ua- 
touched for thousands of years until mod- 
ern archeologists unearthed them and 
thus were able to trace the routes of this 
early trade. 

'The Europeans among whom these 
merchants traded were still uncivilized 
compared to the Egyptians and Sume- 
rins. Amid the forests of western Eu- 
rope men had found some open places 
where they could grow crops. When they 
had exhausted the fertility of one piece 
of soil, they abandoned their huts and 
moved to a new place. They pasture cl 
their pigs on the acorns from the oak 
woods and gathered honey from the wild 


bee’s comb. They lived partly from the 
products of the forest, but they did not 
know how to turn the forest into plow- 
land. The knowledge of bronze permit- 
ted them to build better houses and to kill 
more game, but did not, by itself, enable 
them to gain wealth from their forest en- 
vironment. 


Troy 

Cities of the eastern Mediterranean 
gained great wealth from their control of 
the trade between mining centers in the 
highland zone and farming centers in 
Egypt and Sumer. The city of Troy, lo- 
cated near the straits that gave passage 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 
played a large part in this trade in metals. 
In the ruins of the Trojan (ткон-јип) 
fortresses, archeologists have found no 
fewer than seventeen hoards of treasures 
— vases and cups of gold and silver, 


TRADE IN METALS brought Europe in contact with the ancient centers of civilization. 


bronze daggers and axheads, crystals, and 
elaborate jewelry. 

At the start of this book (p. 6), you 
learned about the discoverer of the buried 
site of Troy. The city appears again in 
the story of early Greece (Chapter 6). 


Minoan Civilization 

'The cities on the island of Crete 
(KREET) also gained wealth from trade 
and piracy in the Mediterranean Sea that 
was carried on as far west as Spain. In the 
Bronze Age Cretan cities developed the 
brilliant Minoan (mih-Nom-un) civiliza- 
tion, named from a line of kings called 
Minos. 

The Minoan sea kings of Crete built 
vast, unfortified palaces (about 2000 в.с.). 
The lack of protecting walls shows the 
confidence of these kings that their fleets 
could defend them from invasion. Two 
features of the palaces astonished the 
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and be killed or robbed. Perhaps the feel- 
ing that direct bargaining with strange 
peoples involved personal danger explains 
the curious methods used by the Phoeni- 
cian merchants who traded for gold in 
the far west of Africa, outside the Straits 
of Gibraltar (jib-xawr-ter). The Semitic 
seamen unloaded their wares, arranged 
them in an orderly display on the beach, 
raised a great smoke, and reboarded their 
ships. When the natives saw the smoke, 
they came down to the beach and placed 
beside the wares a certain amount of gold. 
When the natives had withdrawn to a 
distance, the seamen came ashore again. 
If they thought the gold sufficient, they 
took it and departed. If they were dissat- 
isfied, they returned to their ships and 
waited for the natives to bring more. Nei- 
ther group touched the other's wares un- 
til both were satisfied. 

Although this method of “silent 
trade" was used with very distant and 
little-known peoples, traders in the east- 
ern Mediterranean went ashore with their 
goods and talked to the purchasers. Cus- 
toms of hospitality grew up which gave 
merchants in foreign cities the rights of 
a guest. In cities located where trade 
routes met, merchants came together reg- 
ularly, often under the protection of the 
city god, and bargained face to face in 
the market place. 


Money 

At first merchants traded one thing for 
another, a process called barter. A goat 
was traded for a spear, or a sack of grain 
for leather goods. Often the barter was 
an exchange of one metal for another, but 
each merchant had to test for himself the 
weight and fineness of the material of- 
fered by the other bargainer. 

Some of the inconveniences of barter 
were overcome before 2000 s.c. by the 
merchants who traded between Mesopo- 
tamia and Anatolia. The merchants car- 
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ried small pieces of silver which had 
stamped on them their weight and the 
name of the temple where they were 
made. These silver pieces often were 
shaped like tiny daggers or goatskins, 
and thus recalled the articles which had 
been employed in trading by barter. But 
merchants were able to make loans and 
to do business on credit in terms of these 
silver weights, and for practical purposes 
they were the same as money. Like the 
improvements in shipbuilding and the 
growth of markets, money made it easier 
for men to carry on commerce. Trade 
assisted the growth and spread of civiliza— 
tion by gradual and peaceful methods. 


2. Migration and Conquests 
Mix Peoples and Customs 


In contrast to the slow but fairly steady 
development of civilization through trad- 
ing were the more sudden changes pro- 
duced by the movement of peoples froma 
one region to another. The importance Of 
these migrations is easy for Americans to 
understand, because our forefathers mi- 
grated to this country. The Pilgrims 
learned from the Indians how to grow 
corn and how to fertilize their cornfields 
with dead fish. More recent immigrants 
have learned to speak English and to fol- 
low American customs like breakfastin gr 
on bacon and eggs or eating corn on the 
cob. At the same time, each wave of im— 
migration has added something to Amer— 
ican life. Horses, unknown before the 
white man came, made buffalo hunting 
easier for the Indians of the plains. More 
recently, immigrants from many Euro- 
pean lands have introduced songs, cus- 
toms, foods, and words that have become 
widely popular. Migrations change the 
customs of those who migrate and of the 
people among whom they settle. 


г carly Egypt goods were exchanged through bar- 
7. Money was unknown, so one commodity was 
changed for another in the market places. 


entually bronze, silver, and gold coins came into 
^. As а guarantee of fair weight the coins were 
mped to identify their source. 


Why Herdsmen Were Migrants 

In ancient times, large movements of 
peoples were difficult except for herds- 
men. Farmers who had labored to curb 
river floods or to clear and plow the soil 
were unlikely to leave their farms for 
lands unknown. Herdsmen, on the other 
hand, found migration easy, for they had 
little wealth except their flocks or herds, 
and these they could take with them. 
Moreover, where grass was scant, con- 
stant moving about was necessary. Farm- 
ers living in settled communities created 
civilization. Herdsmen and traders by 
their migrations made civilization change 
and grow. 


The Life of the Herdsmen 
Life on the grasslands was quite differ- 
ent from the ways of the fertile river val- 
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4 Barter was a clumsy method of exchange. Hence in 
Mesopotamia merchants began to use silver pieces 
which at first were shaped like the goods them- 


selves. 
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leys. While the farmers of the Copper 
Age were united by the common labors 
of irrigation or flood control, the herds- 
men were held together only by family 
ties or military rule. Like the peoples of 
the Old Stone Age, the herdsmen of the 
Copper Age were kept together in fami- 
lies and in tribes by the feeling that they 
were descendants of the same ancestor. 
Between tribes there was constant fight- 
ing over the precious water holes, the 
use of good pasture, or the stealing of cat- 
tle and sheep. If a member of one tribe 
was killed, his comrades sought revenge 
by killing some member of the enemy 
tribe. Accordingly, the life of the wan- 
dering herdsman was a life of war. He 
looked with disdain upon the peaceful 
farmer who bent his back to the labor of 
the fields and sought the refuge of cities, 
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Wars and weather were frequent causes 
of early migrations. When rains failed 
and the pasture proved insufficient to 
feed the sheep or cattle, the weaker tribes 
were driven from the grasslands. They 
moved into the highlands, or if possible 
into the fertile river valleys, seeking 
plunder and new lands to settle. When 
they forced their way into the river val- 
leys, the immigrants learned the arts of 
civilization from the earlier settlers. When 
they moved on later, they spread this 
knowledge to other regions. 

Herdsmen who continued a wandering 
or nomadic life on the grasslands made 
little progress, even when their plunder- 
ing raids brought them in contact with 
other peoples. To be sure, they at once 
understood the value of metals, especial- 
ly of bronze and iron, for these metals 
gave them more deadly weapons. No- 
mads seized quickly on all improvements 
in the art of war and used them to make 
their next attack more effective. Through- 
out the Bronze Age and Early Iron Age, 
herdsmen who remained on the grass- 
lands had little use for writing and other 
features of civilization. The care of their 
herds did not call for the complicated sys- 
tem of working together and for keeping 
records that made writing so useful in the 
irrigated river valleys. They could hand 
down their traditions — tales of great war- 
riors and sayings of wise men — by word 
of mouth. Thus life among the herdsmen 
who remained in the grasslands went on 
little changed during thousands of years. 
Yet the waves of emigration that again 
and again rolled out of the grasslands 
caused major changes in the ancient cen- 
ters of civilization — in Egypt, Babylonia, 
India, and China. 


The Indo-European Languages 

The effects of migrations are evident 
in the present languages of the world. 
The origin of our language is explained 
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by emigration from the Main Northern 
Grasslands. English is entirely different 
from Chinese, but it is not entirely dif- 
ferent from German or Latin. The Eng- 
lish word mother is Mutter in German, 
mater in Latin, and matar in the old lan- 
guages of Persia and India. Mother, Mut- 
ter, mater, and matar differ no more than 
goil, gurl, and gal, various pronunciations 
of girl which may be heard in the United 
States. 

No matter how we hear girl, we know 
that the pronunciations are local varia- 
tions of a single language. Mother, Mut- 
ter, mater, and matar are similar varia- 
tions, but many such differences have be- 
come so great that Germans and English- 
men can no longer understand each oth- 
er. Therefore, we do not call English 
and German one language, but say that 
they belong to the same parent language 
group. Since these languages were first 
found in India and Europe, they аге 
called the Indo-European languages. 


MAIN INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 

- Sanskrit (in,India) 

. Persian 

. Greek 

. Latin (French, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish grew out of Latin) 

. The German and Scandinavian lan- | 


guages (English grew out of a Ger- | 
manic language and borrowed much 
from French and Latin) | 
. The Celtic languages (the Gaelic 
[cavrik] of Ireland is an example) | 


. The Slavic (stanv-ik) languages 
(Russian, Polish, and others) 


All these languages have certain simi- 
larities which show they are related. In 
order to account for these similarities, ЇЇ 
is assumed that the same language W$ 
spread by migrations from a single start 
ing point, the Main Northern Grasslands- 
Perhaps the men who first spoke an Indo- 


European language lived near the Caspi- 
an Sea. 

As the herdsmen of the Main North- 
ern Grasslands emigrated, they split into 
many groups and mixed with other peo- 
ples. During the Bronze Age one group, 
the Aryans (Am-ee-unz), moved south- 
ward into India; another group, the 
Iranians, moved into the plateau which 
still bears their name. Other tribes trav- 
eled westward into Europe. After these 
groups separated, they developed distinct 
languages. By the time the tribes that had 
moved across the Balkans entered Greece, 
their speech had become Greek. When 
another group settled in Italy, probably 
after mingling with some other peoples 
on the way, their speech became Latin. 
Other tribes, Celtic in speech, spread 
slowly over the Alpine country of cen- 
tral Europe and advanced westward 
across France to the British Isles. The 
Germanic languages appeared first 
around the Baltic, the Slavic further east 


(see map on pp. 144-45). 


The Semitic Languages 

Distinct from all the Indo-European 
languages are the Semitic languages — 
Arabic, Hebrew, the speech of ancient 
Syria, and other tongues. The Semitic 
languages were also spread and separated 
by migrations, and the center from which 
they came is thought to have been the 
Arabian Grasslands. Since the emigra- 
tions from this region came in waves, 
with sometimes a thousand years be- 
tween one surge and the next, the speech 
of the different groups of emigrants dif- 
fered sufficiently to form distinct lan- 
guages. The forms of words and the rules 
of grammar are sufficiently alike, how- 
ever, to show their common origin. 


Language Not a Sign of Race 
The people who speak these Semitic 
languages are sometimes called the Se- 


mitic race, and the people who speak one 
or another of the Indo-European lan- 
guages are sometimes called the Indo- 
European race. To use these terms is a 
mistake. There is no automatic connec- 
tion between language and race. In the 
United States, for example, Negroes, Chi- 
nese, and many American Indians all 
speak English. To say that they are all 
members of an “English race" because 
they all speak the English language would 
be absurd. 

A race is a group of persons who have 
the same ancestors. Accordingly, a per- 
son's race is somewhat indicated by his 
physical appearance. Some of a person's 
physical features are inherited from 
mother, father, grandparents, and more 
remote ancestors. On the other hand, 
there are physical characteristics which 
are not the result of inheritance. Height 
and weight, for example, are greatly af- 
fected by diet, and there is some evidence 
that the color of skin, eyes, and hair are 
affected by climate. There is no sure way 
of dividing all mankind into clearly sepa- 
rate races, but physical features are the 
best indicators we have. We are accus- 
tomed to making a classification which 
divides mankind into three major races, 
the Negroid, the Mongoloid (wowc-gul- 
oid), and the Caucasian (kaw-Kay-zhun), 
based on physical features, including col- 
or of skin. 'These three major races can be 
subdivided according to differences with- 
in each main group. 

This explanation indicates why there is 
no Semitic race or Indo-European race. 
Although many people who spoke Semit- 
ic languages were descendants of emi- 
grants from Arabia and were of the same 
racial group, these languages were 
adopted by other peoples not descended 
from emigrants from Arabia. When we 
refer to a people as Semites, as we did in 
speaking of the Phoenician seamen, we 
mean not their race but their language. 
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Similarly, there is по Indo-European 
race. In. India, Iran, Greece, and many 
parts of Europe, immigrants of Indo-Eu- 
ropean speech mingled with the earlier 
population. As a result, Indo-European 
languages were adopted by peoples of 
quite different ancestry and physical ap- 
pearance. They were spoken by tall, blond 
peoples of northern Europe as well as 
short, brunet peoples of southern Europe. 
When we speak of Indo-Europeans, we 
are referring to peoples with similar lan- 


guages. 


Migrations and Conquests 

In our time, modern methods of trans- 
portation and communication are in- 
creasingly important in creating contacts 
between men of different customs. A new 
style or a new invention is carried quick- 
ly around the world, and is. made known 
to the mass of people by the newspapers, 
the radio, and the movies. When civiliza- 
tion began, however, the farmers who set- 
tled in the fertile river valleys had practi- 
cally no knowledge of the ways of life of 
other peoples unless they actually came 
face to face with them. These face-to-face 
contacts usually came from wars. 

At first the early farming communities 


were held together less by force of arms 
than by religion and by the песа for со- 
operative irrigation. Military leadership 
became vital to the farmers when they 
were attacked by emigrants from the 
grasslands. The emigrants frequently 
came as a conquering army, and their 
victorious general then became the ruler 
of an empire. Even if the attacking herds- 
men were driven back, the need of the 
farmers for defense gave the soldiers a 
position of importance in the community. 
These soldiers could take advantage of 
their position to undertake wars of con- 
quest, through which weaker people and 
their lands and wealth were brought un- 
der the rule of the victor. 

Conquest and migration are two dif 
ferent things, and the ways in which 
they brought people into contact are quite 
distinct. Migration caused people of con- 
flicting customs to live side by side in 
the same region. Conquest did not neces- 
sarily change the people of the conquered 
country; it might merely give them new 
governors. But in early times migrations 
and conquest were closely connected. Mi- 
grations of warlike herdsmen raised mili- 
tary leaders to power and started the 
formation of the first large empires. 


In order to obtain raw materials, including the wood and stone 


A LOOK 
BACK 


needed for buildings, men of the four river valleys had to trade. Some- 
times they traveled great distances, even to the forests and mountain 
ranges of central and northwestern Europe, to buy metals. Because 
metals were so important in the advance of civilization in Ancient 
Times, we name periods by them: Copper Age, 4000 to 2000 в.с.; Bronze 
Age, 2000 to 1000 в.с.; Early Iron Age, 1000 to 500 B.C. 

As merchants traveled, they learned new ideas and carried them 
back to their homelands. They invented money to make exchange of 
goods easier in the growing market centers. Larger and stronger ships 
were built. First the Egyptians, later the Minoans, and then the Phoe- 
nicians, using Minoan models, made advances in shipbuilding. Troy 
and the Minoan cities on the island of Crete prospered as crossroads 0 
trade. Wealth made it possible for craftsmen to develop their skills and 
for artists to earn a living by fashioning jewelry and furniture for the 
rich. Luxury, though given to few men, aided the spread of civilization. 
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Craftsmen and farmers of the river valleys used metal to improve 
their working tools. But metal also made the wandering herdsmen of 
the grasslands more powerful as warriors. As the herdsmen invaded the 
fertile valleys, they learned the customs and arts of civilization, and 
they carried the speech that is the basis for many modern languages. 
From the Main Northern Grasslands came the speech which later de- 
veloped into the Indo-European languages. 

Constant migration also made military leaders important as de- 
fenders against invasion. Gradually, powerful warring empires were to 
rise in the ancient centers of civilization. 


A 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. In what ways do people who are not 
close neighbors learn from one another? 

2. How has the discovery of new metals 
enabled men to advance civilization? 

3. How do we know that early traders 
dealt in metal wares, and where the trade 
was carried on? What does the map on page 
51 tell you about the extent of trade in 
metals? What does it tell about how Euro- 
peans learned from Mediterranean traders? 

4. What arts and sciences and ways of liv- 
ing could uncivilized people learn from 
traders by 1000 в.с.? 

5. How was trade carried on before 
money was invented? What was the earliest 
money like? 

6. Why did herdsmen sometimes move 
into the civilized river valleys? How did 
their ways of living then change? 

7. Why is it difficult to distinguish races 
sharply? What is the meaning of the state- 
ment: “There is no blue-eyed language and 
no Indo-European race ”? 


Then and Now 


1. Are commerce, migration, 
and conquest more or less impor- 
tant now in spreading ideas than in ancient 
times? How have these three ways of carry- 
ing ideas been important in American his- 
tory? 
2. Where is barter, or swapping, of goods 
carried on today? 


3. Do large groups of people ever mi- 
grate today? Can you think of any great mi- 
grations in American history? Were the rea- 
sons for moving the same as in ancient 
times? 

4. What languages are related to English? 
How do we know that they are related? In 
what ways is our language still changing? 

5. Why do you suppose people of differ- 
ent language, skin color, religion, or nation- 
ality regard each other as inferior? How has 
the United States benefited from immigra- 
tion of different races and nations? 

6. Have wars ever advanced civilization? 
Do they now? 


Activities 


1. Write the report that a Phoe- 

nician trader might have given 
to his father after a trip from Phoenicia to 
Spain and back. 

2. Start a series of illustrations of the 
changing structure of ships, noting the im- 
provements made in each new model. 

3. Illustrate the kinds of weapons of war 
that came into use from the Early Stone 
Age to 1000 в.с. 

4. If you started a set of maps, or would 
like to start one now, you may wish to note 
the location of the places named on page 48. 

5. Topics for investigation and report. 
(1) The palace at Cnossus (моѕ-иѕ), in 
Crete, during the Minoan Age; (2) Hein- 
rich Schliemann, archeologist; (3) the ships 
of Phoenician traders; (4) the migrations of 
the Hebrews; (5) metalcrafts in ancient 
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4 
CONQUERORS AND PROPHETS 
GIVE LAWS TO EGYPT AND THE 
FERTILE CRESCENT 


As civilization advanced in the Tigris-Euphrates and Nile valleys 
between 2000 в.с. and 500 в.с., more people lived in towns and cities. 
First small kingdoms, then great empires were formed. Chapter 4 tells 
of five empires: Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian. 

When people live in small groups, in towns, or in cities, and when 
they own property and carry on trade, rules are needed. Some rules 
come from customs, some from laws of rulers, some from religion. 

The first great set of laws that we know about is that of Нап» 
murabi, king of Babylonia. The laws dealt with business and trade, 
with owning property, and with crimes that injured persons. Other 
laws came from religion and priests. Belief that there is only one God 
grew, slowly, among both Egyptians and Hebrews. But the Hebrews 
believed also that God, whom they called Jehovah, demanded justice 
and obedience to his laws as stated in the Ten Commandments. 

The maps on pages 62, 66, and 67 all show the area of the Fertile 
Crescent. Notice how first the Babylonian and Egyptian, then the Ае 
syrian and Chaldean empires extended into the same regions. Notice 
also the capital cities, Thebes in Egypt, Babylon in Babylonia and (later) 
Chaldea, Nineveh in Assyria. Persepolis was the capital city of the Рег 
sian Empire, which appears on the map on page 71. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


НЕ adventures of Gilgamesh (сп- 
guh-mesh), the strong man, form an 

old Sumerian story which has been pre- 
served on clay tablets for more than four 
thousand years. One episode tells how a 
rude and awkward man of the desert falls 
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in love with a city girl and comes to live 
in her city. Accustomed to milk or cheese 
the desert dweller gazes in astonishment 
at bread and consents to eat it only ай 
the girl tells him it is the proper food fot 
a civilized man. Then she makes him 


comb his hair and rub himself with oil — 
the Sumerian way of taking a bath. At 
Tver persuasion, he soon discards the 
sheepskin of the herdsman for the loose- 
ls hanging cloth robe of a Sumerian gen- 
tleman. By the end of the story he is no 
Longer a wandering herdsman, but a 
town dweller іп a community of traders 
za nd farmers. 


"Khe Fertile Crescent 

The change illustrated in this tale took 
P lace repeatedly in the region around the 
x1 orthern end of the Arabian Grasslands. 
“These fertile lands form a strip shaped 
like a new moon and have been named 
the Fertile Crescent. Sumer and Egypt 
Lie at the two ends of the Fertile Crescent 
€ sce maps on pp. 28 and 62). Trade with 
both these early centers of civilization 
influenced the lands which lie between 
t hem. 

The Fertile Crescent circles the Ara- 
Bian Grasslands, which were the home of 
Peoples of Semitic speech. From earliest 
time Semitic nomads wandered with 
their flocks over these pastures, and some 
«»Í their descendants, the Arabs, continue 
there today the nomadic life of herds- 
zxonen. Nomads were continually moving 
f rom the desert into the Fertile Crescent 
— sometimes to settle and become farm- 
rs, sometimes as plundering raiders or 
"is conquerors. From their conquests in 
the ‘Bronze Age arose large empires, 
Yanions of many varied peoples under one 
&rovernment. 


a. Babylonians and Egyptians 
Build Empires 


During the two thousand years of the 
Copper Age (4000 в.с. to 2000 B.c.), Se- 
Enitic nomads strayed into the eastern 
llt of the Fertile Crescent. They fought 


there with the Sumerian farmers for con- 
trol of the Tigris and Euphrates Valley. 
Semites gradually settled in the valley 
north of Sumer and increased their in- 
fluence until they had conquered all the 
old Sumerian cities. 


The Babylonian Empire 

The most famous, although not the 
first, of the Semitic conquerors was Ham- 
murabi (hahm-oo-ran-bih). He was king 
of the city of Babylon (BAB-uh-l'n), many 
miles up the river from Sumer. Ham- 
murabi reigned soon after 2000 в.с., near 
the beginning of the Bronze Age. The 
fame of Babylon became so great under 
his reign that all the valley from above 
Babylon to the Persian Gulf came to be 
known as Babylonia (bab-uh-ron-nee-uh). 

The simple tribal government of the 
original nomads had long been aban- 
doned by the time of Hammurabi. The 
Babylonians had become farmers and 
businessmen who had irrigation ditches 
to clear and complicated questions of 
landownership and of commercial con- 
tracts to settle. All these matters were 
under the direction of the * Great King,” 
Hammurabi, who had his officials in ev- 
ery city. The earliest Sumerian cities had 
been ruled by independent priest-kings. 
Now they were all ruled by officials who 
took their orders from one center, the 
court of Hammurabi. Such a government 
we call centralized. To one official, Ham- 
murabi wrote ordering the clearing of a 
blocked canal, to another demanding that 
taxes in the form of grain or wool be 
sent at once to Babylon, to another com- 
manding the punishment of a judge who 
had taken bribes. 


Hammurabi's Code of Law 

Hammurabi claimed that he had been 
chosen ruler by the gods to give justice 
to the people, and he wished to be re- 
membered as a just king. He drew up a 
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code of law and had it engraved upon a 
very hard kind of stone so that his laws 
might endure even after his palace of 


brick had crumbled. The preamble read: 


'That justice be made manifest in the 
land, 

'That the wicked and. the evildoers 
perish, 

That the strong defraud not the weak. 


A just ruler, dealing fairly with the 
strong and the weak alike, was the only 
hope of the poor in those days. There 
was no idea of the people sharing in mak- 
ing their own laws. For centuries a ruler 
who would judge fairly both rich and 
poor remained the ideal of good govern- 
ment. The laws of Hammurabi not only 
applied to everyone, but covered many 
kinds of offenses. They even provided for 
disputes between merchants. One law, 
for example, specified the payment to be 
made by a boatman who damaged the 
wares he was transporting for a mer- 
chant. Although Hammurabi prided 


MIGRATIONS CHANGE CIVILIZATION. Se- 
mitic nomads, swooping out of the Arabian grass- 
lands, conquered much of the Fertile Crescent and 
changed its civilization. 


MINOANGsa, 
SEA KINGS 


MINGLING OF THREE CIVILIZATI 
About 1500 в.с., when the Egyptian Empi 
most powerful, the Egyptian, the Hittite, a 
Minoan civilizations mingled through trade o 


himself on the just administration of his 
laws, he provided harsh punishment. 
“If a son strike his father, let his hand 
be cut off,” ran the law code. “ If one citi 
zen put out the eye of the son of anothet 
citizen, let his own eye be put out.” The 
laws of Hammurabi are the oldest law 
code of which we know. 


Sumerian Civilization Continues 

The many laws about land ownership 
irrigation rights, and business contracts 1 
Hammurabi’s code show how complete 
ly the lives of the Semites had been 
changed by their migration from the 
grasslands to the river valleys. Semite 
whose ancestors had herded their flocks 
on the Arabian Grasslands had become 
farmers and merchants. They no longe 
lived in tents. The poor built themselves 
huts made of bundles of reeds from the 
river marshes and plastered them with 
mud which the hot sun baked. The rich 
built homes of many rooms lighted from 
а central courtyard and surrounded with 
solid brick walls to keep out thieves. 


The Semites who founded Babylonia 
could change their way of life quickly 
because they did not have to discover for 
themselves the arts of civilization. They 
merely imitated and borrowed from the 
Sumerians beside whom they settled. Just 
as they learned irrigation from the Su- 
merians, so they also learned how to write 
their own Semitic language in cuneiform 
characters. They built at Babylon a great 
temple tower like those which the Sumer- 
ians had built in their cities, and contin- 
ued the Sumerian study of the stars. Old 
Sumerian stories of gods and heroes were 
woven into storytelling poems, or epics, 
like the Gilgamesh story mentioned at 
the opening of this chapter. 

So thoroughly did the Semites absorb 
Sumerian civilization that Sumerian sci- 


GODS AND MONARCHS 


At Karnak, halfway up the Nile Valley, pharaohs of the Egyptian Empire built a tem- 
ple (above) to worship the sun god, from whom they claimed descent. Later emperors 
also identified themselves with gods. The Persian emperor received worship as well as 


" 
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tribute from the many peoples in his empire at his palace at Persepolis (below). 
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ence, literature, and architecture аге 
thought of as Babylonian, and it is hard 
to tell how much the Semitic invaders 
copied and how much they invented. The 
Semitic invasions made at least one great 
change, however; for a time they united 
all the valley under a strong central gov- 
ernment. 


The Egyptian Empire 

Babylonia eventually lost its centralized 
empire of the kind Hammurabi ruled. 
Its power declined while other empires 
were forming. In Egypt an empire de- 
veloped because the Egyptians were chal- 
lenged by invaders who overran the lands 
to the west of the Arabian Grasslands. 

About 1700 в.с. Egypt, also, was over- 
run by invaders whom the Egyptians 
called Hyksos (нік-ѕоѕе). In the struggle 
to expel the hated foreigners, the Egyp- 
tians, hitherto a peaceable people, devel- 
oped a warlike spirit and the ambition 
for an empire. They learned to use horse- 
drawn chariots, an invention which 
changed warfare then more than the use 
of tanks has done in our day. When the 
Egyptians drove out the invaders, their 
pharaoh led an army forth from Egypt to 
conquer Canaan (Kay-nun) and Syria. 
Egypt became the head of an empire 
which in 1500 в.с. included all the west- 
ern half of the Fertile Crescent (see map 
on p. 62). 


Egyptians Worship One God 

One of the pharaohs of the Egyptian 
Empire, Akhenaten, or Iknaton (ik-vAn- 
tn) (1375-1358 m.c.), devoted his life to 
setting up a new religion, which he 
hoped to have adopted by all the peoples 
he ruled. The sun had always been one 
of the most important of the gods of 
Egypt, but Iknaton gave to the sun god 
a new name, Aten (an-ten). With this 


new name he expressed a new idea of 
God. 
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Hitherto the Egyptians had thought of 
the sun god merely as the chief god 
among many, and as the god of only one 
region, their own country. Iknaton de- 
clared Aten was the only god and the 
god of the entire world. A belief in one 
God is called monotheism (wow-uh-thee- 
ism). Perhaps the experience of ruling 
many lands caused Iknaton to give up 
the idea of a god belonging only to a par- 
ticular region and to think of one God as 
creator and ruler of all lands. He may 
have hoped that his new religion would 
help unite the peoples of his empire by 
giving them the same religion. 

Iknaton’s attempt to change religion 
was blocked by the Egyptian priests. At 
the time of the pyramid-builders, cen- 
turies earlier, the pharaohs and nobles 
had been their own priests, but later in 
the empire the priests became a separate 
class possessed of great power. The priest 
hood owned for a time fifteen per cent 
of all the land of Egypt. Strongly orga 
ized under the high priest of the great 
temple at Thebes (тнвквх), the priest 
hood exercised a power rivaling that of 
the pharaoh. They stubbornly opposed the 
new Aten worship, for Iknaton himself 
acted as high priest of Aten. 'The emperor 
was strong enough to make his religion 
accepted as long as he lived, but after his 
death the priesthood forced his son to re 
turn to the traditional worship. They also 


‘tried to wipe out the memory of the pha 


raoh who had defied them. Nevertheless 
the belief in one all-powerful God cor 
tinued among some Egyptian thinkers. 


The Empires of the Bronze Age 

The Egyptian Empire was at the height 
of its power about 1500 в.с., in the mic 
dle of the Bronze Age. The splendid 
Minoan civilization in Crete and thé 
powerful Hittite kingdom in Anatolia & 
isted during the same period. The Baby 
lonian Empire had already fallen, but 1 


PEOPLE IN HISTORY 
David 


One day while the Hebrews were fighting their way into 
Palestine, their leader, Saul, felt the need for something fresh, 
something wholesome, in his hard-boiled life. “ Find me a per- 
son who plays the lyre well,” he ordered his lieutenants. They 
<ame back with a slender shepherd boy named David. 

David could make a lyre sing with a golden voice, but he 
was no shy and timid musician. Soon he took over the leadership 
of the Hebrews, captured Jerusalem, and celebrated his new cap- 
3 tal with an all-night clamor of drums and castanets and cymbals. 

The Hebrews were proud of King David, but they were 
<ven more devoted to their religion, which was coming to mean 
a belief in fair play. When they told the story of David in the Old 
“Testament, they underlined what happened when he broke the 
Laws of Jehovah. David, walking on the roof of his palace, had 
seen a lovely woman bathing. “ Who is that woman? " he de- 
rnanded imperiously. 'Told that she was Bathsheba, the wife of 
‘Uriah, David arranged to have Uriah killed in battle. He then 
xnade Bathsheba his wife. Then Jehovah spoke to David, through 
the prophet Nathan: ^ Wherefore hast thou despised the com- 
xnandment of the Гога... ? Thou hast killed Uriah . . . with 
the sword... Therefore the sword shall never depart from 
thine house.” 

For forty years David ruled the Hebrews, a king of power 
zind pomp, but tragedy never ceased to dog his triumphs. After 
one of his greatest victories, he had to accept the news that his 
beloved son was dead, three spears rammed into his heart by one 
of David's own soldiers. King David was a mighty leader, the Old 
"Testament emphasized, but mightier still were the moral laws of 
Jehovah. 
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civilization was still influential in the 
"western regions of Syria and Palestine 
(rAr-es-tyne). All these regions steadily 
exchanged products and ideas. Having a 
wider knowledge of the world, men of 
imagination no longer thought only in 
terms of their own locality. They learned 
to admire other civilizations besides their 
own, and some men even believed that 
one God was the lord of all kingdoms 


and of all creation. 


2. The Hebrew Religion 
Grows Stronger 


The god whom Iknaton worshiped as 
all-powerful was identified with the sun, 
something that can be seen by human 
eyes. The first belief in an all-powerful 
God who cannot be seen is found among 
the Hebrews. They were part of a new 
wave of Semitic emigration from the 
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Arabian Grasslands. Near the end of the 
Bronze Age, at a time when the Egyp- 
tian, Hittite, and Cretan states were all 
being weakened by the attacks of migrat- 
ing tribes, the Hebrews invaded Pales- 
tine. Among these Hebrew tribes was 
preserved the memory of a mighty proph- 
et and lawgiver, Moses, who had led 
them out of captivity in Egypt and had 
taught them the worship of the single 
God, Jehovah. In the tradition of the 
Hebrews the worship of one God was not 
connected with the sun, as it had been 
in Egypt. The worship of Jehovah was 
tied in with right behavior, with obedi- 
ence to the Ten Commandments. At first 
few of the Hebrews appreciated the full 
significance of such teachings. When mi- 
gration brought them into conflict with 
another people, they gained a clearer 
understanding of what it meant to wor- 


ship Jehovah. 


Mingling of Hebrews and Canaanites 

Canaan, or Palestine, contained good 
farming land along the coasts where the 
rains fell, but behind these fertile regions 
was a rough hill country suitable only for 
the grazing of sheep and goats. The He- 
brew tribes first conquered and occupied 
the hill country and then began to drift 
down into the valleys, to settle among the 
Canaanite families and to intermarry with 
them. About 1000 в.с., at the beginning 
of the Iron Age, both Canaanites and 
Hebrews were united by a great warrior, 
King David (see biographical sketch, p. 
65), who conquered most of Palestine and 
southern Syria. 

When the Hebrews settled in these fer- 
tile regions, they changed from wander- 
ing herdsmen to village-dwelling farmers 
and traders. Learning from the Canaan- 
ites how to grow crops, they became till- 
ers of the soil and keepers of vineyards. 
This change in occupation brought with 
it a change in religious practice. To all 
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THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. About 700 30 
the Assyrians controlled the whole Fertile 
Crescent and far beyond. 


early farmers the giving of offerings, ot 
sacrifices, to the gods of the soil was 4 
part of farming, and the Hebrews began 
to worship at the altars of the Canaanite 
gods of nature, who were called Вай 
(влу-12). Migration into Canaan also led 
many Hebrews to become merchants in 
the trade which ran overland from Egypt 
to Phoenicia and Syria, Commerce 4 
quainted the Hebrew merchants with the 
religions of the wealthy citizens of Egypt 
and Syria, and many Hebrews began 0 
imitate these foreign religious practices. 

While Hebrews were learning to sact 
fice to alien gods, Canaanites began © 
worship the Hebrew God, Jehovah, # 
least in name. When David captured the 
city of Jerusalem, he made it his capi? 
and the center for the worship of Jeho 
vah. Thereafter all the subjects of David 
whether of Canaanite or Hebrew orig!» 
regarded Jehovah as the protector of ће! 
state and ће God who led them in battle 
Indeed, under David and his son 50% 
mon, the descendants of the Canaani? 
began to regard themselves as Hebrews 


The Voice of the Prophets 1 
'The religion of this mixed people KC 
a combination of Canaanite and Hebr* 


and the needy for a pair of shoes," he 
cried. The kingdoms of the Hebrews 
would be overthrown, Amos prophesied, 
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“Z~ HE CHALDEAN EMPIRE. About боо 
x3.c. the Chaldeans controlled lands stretch- 
2 72 р from Babylon to Jerusalem. 


icleas and practices. In the hilly back 
country the Hebrew herdsmen lived 
xxauch as they had before they entered Pal- 
<—stine. Here men believed that the wor- 
Ship of Jehovah meant following the an- 
<ient customs and obeying the laws which 
J «hovah had given to Moses. In the fer- 
tile farming country and in the cities 
"which were centers of trade, the wealthy 
1 gnored the old ideas of right and wrong. 
Here ceremonies and gifts to a god, rath- 
< г than obedience to the laws of Jehovah, 
Became the chief part of religion. Men 
"wvorshiped Jehovah as if he were merely 
Another Baal who would give them what 
they wanted if they offered to him calves, 
Sheep, or rams in sacrifice on an altar. 
I gnoring the commandments of Jehovah, 
The rulers and the rich piled up wealth by 
€ raud and took land from the poor. 
Hebrews who clung to the traditional 
1 deas of right and wrong were outraged 
Ly this corruption. About 750 в.с. a shep- 
Berd named Amos left his flocks and 
appeared in his sheepskin garments to 
Speak on the street corners of Bethel, a 
Xich city in northern Palestine. Amos de- 
Xiounced the greed and trickery by which 
the rich “ ground the faces of the poor.” 
T*'They have sold the righteous for silver 


and all but a remnant of the Hebrew 
people would be destroyed. 

Many other prophets arose to teach, as 
Amos did, that the God Jehovah was not 
a god who could be satisfied by gifts to 
the temple or sacrifices on the altar. 
" Will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams?” thundered the prophet 
Micah. * No! He has shown thee, O man, 
what is good, to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God." 


Assyrian Rule 

At the end of the Bronze Age when 
the Hebrews were conquering Canaan — 
between 1400 в.с. and rooo B.c.— other 
warring groups were also entering the 
Fertile Crescent. After centuries of con- 
flict the Assyrians (uh-skEm-ee-unz) came 
out as the most powerful of the peoples 
in the Fertile Crescent. The Assyrians 
were a Semitic group who lived in the 
northeast of Mesopotamia. Their capital 
city, Nineveh (wiw-uh-vuh), stood on the 
east bank of the Tigris River within sight 
of the snow-capped mountains to the 
north. Thus situated, the Assyrians were 
exposed to attacks by both nomads from 
Arabia and emigrants from the northern 
grasslands. By 900 в.с. the Assyrians had 
learned all there was to learn of the new- 
est and deadliest ways of fighting, and 
had equipped themselves fully with iron 
weapons. They used the new military 
methods so well that they were able to 
conquer all of the Fertile Crescent — and 
for a short time even Egypt. 

The efficiency of the Assyrian army 
was matched by the cruelty with which 
it was used. On one occasion the army 
destroyed Babylon, running the waters 
of the river over the site of the ancient 
city. Conquered kings in Syria and Ca- 
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naan were permitted to rule as long as 
they were loyal and paid tribute, but if 
a subject king revolted, an Assyrian gov- 
ernor was put in place of the untrust- 
worthy local king. Since most local 
princes did revolt, the Assyrians ended 
by dividing their empire into provinces 
controlled by Assyrian governors. 


Isaiah's Answer to Assyria 

The Assyrians attacked the northern 
Hebrews about 730 в.с. Their capital was 
destroyed, the population was led away 
captive, and strangers were brought in to 
occupy the land. To the Hebrews it 
seemed as if the predictions of the proph- 
ets had been fulfilled, for the calamity 
of the northern kingdom was regarded 
as divine punishment for the sins of its 
Baal-worshipping people. Jehovah de- 
manded righteousness from his people 
and punished them for unrighteousness 
—this was the first lesson the Hebrews 
saw in their struggle with Assyria. 

The second lesson was a belief that 
only Jehovah was truly God. The proph- 
ets had spoken of Jehovah as the sole 
God, the creator of all things, yet most 
of the Hebrews had not been able to 
think of him except as the god of their 
own particular country. In ўот в.с. the 
Assyrians attacked Jerusalem, the capital 
of the southern Hebrews and the last 
remaining Hebrew stronghold. During 


the siege an Assyrian captain came with- 
in hearing distance of the Hebrews on 
the wall of Jerusalem and taunted them 
for their faith in Jehovah. The Hebrew 
god, he boasted, would not prove as 
strong as the Assyrian god, Assur (ass 
er). 

The Assyrian was answered by the 
prophet Isaiah. The Assyrians had laid 
waste many cities, Isaiah said, only be. 
cause Jehovah had willed it. Jehovah was 
now using the Assyrians as a rod to pun- 
ish his chosen people, the Hebrews. This 
time, however, the Assyrian king would 
not take Jerusalem, for Jehovah would 
put *a hook in his nose," and turn him 
back. The Assyrian army did turn back, 
probably because of a plague in the army. 
To the Hebrews the retreat seemed proof 
that Isaiah was right — that Jehovah was 
really the ruler of all the nations and 
raised up empires or overthrew them ac 
cording to his will. All other gods seemed 
merely wooden and stone images, the 
work of men’s hands. 


Chaldeans Drive Home the Lesson 

The destruction of Jerusalem in 586 вс 
by the armies of a new empire, the Chal- 
dean (Ка]-рев-ип), emphasized the les 
sons the Hebrews drew from the struggle 
with Assyria. The Chaldeans were em 
grants from the Arabian Grasslands who 
overthrew the Assyrian Empire in 612 


Along the Procession 
Street of the Chaldea 
capital were rows 0 
these fierce lions, €" 
ameled in bright blues 
white, and yellow. 


Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 


xs c. but continued its ruthless methods of 
gx«overnment. When the Chaldeans cap- 
traired Jerusalem in 586 s.c., they carried 
za~wvay many of the Hebrews and ap- 
pointed a governor to rule the devastated 
po rovince. No Hebrews could any longer 
B clieve in Jehovah as the god of Palestine 
<> uly. They either had to abandon him al- 
together or else maintain that he was the 
1- xv iler of all the world and was punishing 
t the Hebrews for their sins. A group of el- 
quent prophets taught the Hebrews who 
Lived in exile in Babylonia and Egypt that 
J chovah was everywhere and that despite 
t- he destruction of his temple he could be 
worshiped by each man in his own heart. 
€ Out of the experiences of the Hebrew 
E»cople had come a faith in one God who 
<temanded justice and punished evil-do- 
ing. 


з. The Persian Empire Com- 
bines Many Civilizations 


Less than a century after the Assyrians 
had been conquered by the Chaldeans, 
the Chaldean Empire was itself over- 
thrown by the Persians. The Persians 
"were part of a larger group of peoples 
called Iranians, who were emigrants from 
*he Main Northern Grasslands. During 
the Bronze Age, the Iranians had occu- 
pied the plateau which lies between the 
Indus Valley and Mesopotamia (see the 
maps on pp. 28, 66, and 67). There the 
Iranians mixed with the previous settlers, 
imposed on them the Iranian language, 
and gave to the plateau the name by 
which it is still known, Iran. By this mi- 
gration they came into contact with the 
already old civilization of Babylonia. 


The Iranians 
Though the Iranians learned farming 
and founded villages, much of the Iran- 


ian Plateau was better suited to grazing 
than to farming. In their mountainous 
new home, many Iranians continued the 
nomadic life of herdsmen during the 
Early Iron Age. They moved their herds 
to higher pastures every summer, and re- 
turned to the valleys when snow fell on 
the mountaintops. Iran lagged far behind 
the Fertile Crescent in both wealth and 
civilization. According to the Greek his- 
torian, Herodotus (he-rov-oh-tus), Iran- 
ian education emphasized three things — 
to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the 
truth. 


Cyrus the Great 

The creation of the Persian Empire 
was the achievement of Cyrus the Great 
(боо? в.с.—529 B.c.), who united the Ira- 
nians, and soon conquered all the high- 
land zone from India to the Mediter- 
ranean. When Cyrus died in 529 в.с., the 
Persian Empire stretched across three 
thousand miles from India to Europe, a 
region as wide as the United States. Cyrus 
ruled an empire larger than any man had 
ruled before him. 


The Persian System of Provinces 

A later Persian king, Darius (duh-nvz- 
us), perfected the organization of the Per- 
sian Empire by dividing it into provinces 
ruled by governors whom he appointed. 
Inspectors called the King's Eyes and Ears 
were sent out to see that the governors 
performed their duties loyally and well. 
As a further check on the governors, the 
king also appointed generals who com- 
manded important fortified places with- 
in the provinces. By these improvements 
in the government of conquered lands, 
Persia firmly ruled all the lands between 
Greece and India for two centuries — 
from about 530 B.c. to 330 B.c. 

Everywhere in the empire, over Per- 
sians as well as subject peoples, the king 
had absolute power; and, when neces- 
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CHART 2 AGES OF STONE, COPPER, BRONZE, IRON 


OLD STONE AGE, 400,000 B.C.-8000 B.C. 


'The use of fire 
Stone tools, chipped and flaked 
Painting and carving 


NEW STONE AGE, 8000 B.C.-4000 B.C. 


Agriculture 
Ground-stone tools 
Pottery 

Domesticated animals 


COPPER AGE, 4000 B.C.-2000 B.C. 


Irrigation 
Writing 


Smelting of copper, silver, and gold 
Calendars 
Unified government of large areas 
The pyramids 
BRONZE AGE, 2000 B.C.-1000 B.C. 
«— — —ÀÀ 
«шардын xm 


Alphabets 

Bronze manufacture 

Ships with keels 

Hammurabi's empire and code of law 
Egyptian Empire and monotheism 
Hittite kingdom 

Minoan maritime, or overseas, empire 


EARLY IRON AGE IN THE FERTILE CRESCENT, 1000 B.C.-500 B.C. 


Iron in general use 
Hebrew kingdom under David 
Hebrew prophets: Amos, Micah 


Assyrian Empire 
Chaldean Empire 
Persian Empire 


THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. About 500 в.с., Persian kings organized into one empire the 
huge area between India and Greece. 


SA ry, he used it ruthlessly to compel obe- 
«11 ence. A Persian king slew a judge who 
had taken bribes, flayed him, and used 
is skin to upholster the judge's chair. 
“I hen he appointed the slain man's son to 
the judgeship and bade him never forget 
Ea Gy his chair was cushioned. 

Cruelty was not characteristic of the 
©rsian government, however. Unlike the 
ssyrians or Chaldeans, the Persians did 
Tct drive subject peoples from their 
3«mes in order to prevent revolts. On 
the contrary, Cyrus and Darius permit- 
ted the Jews to rebuild their temple in 
< ұцѕајіет. The Persians made no at- 
tempt to impose their own religion on 
S nquered peoples, nor did they inter- 
Sre much with local customs. Instead, 
—yrus and Darius made gifts to the chief 
£X «ds of each region that they conquered. 
hey secured many willing subjects by 

У inning the favor of the priests. 


Mixing of Civilizations — 

In the new imperial capital which 
Ring Darius built at Persepolis (рег-ѕЕр- 
Bilis) (see the map above), the archi- 


tecture of the royal palace showed in- 
fluences from the arts of the Egyptians, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the 
Hittites. The sculptures of the monu- 
mental stairway of the palace pictured 
the dress of subject peoples bringing gifts 
and taxes from twenty-six different prov- 
inces. To make easier the sending of trib- 
ute, or taxes, as well as the marching of 
armies, the Persian kings built roads. 
The Persian kings minted gold coins 
which could be used as a standard by 
merchants from all corners of their vast 
empire. Useful knowledge, as well as trib- 
ute and trade, passed from one part of 
the empire to another. For example, fowl, 
which had been domesticated first in In- 
dia, became known to farmers living near 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The government of the Persian kings 
and their tolerance for many religions 
made their empire a mixture of many 
civilizations. The mixing process had be- 
gun long before in the Fertile Crescent, 
at the heart of the new empire, where 
migration and conquest had blended the 
customs and arts of different peoples. 
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Now the Persians added the ways of 
peoples living as far east as the Indus 
River. 


REVIEW OF EARLY EMPIRES 
2000 в.с. — Babylonian, center in old 
Sumer 
1500 в.с. — Egyptian, center at Thebes 
on Nile 


700 B.c. — Assyrian, center at Nineveh 
in north 

боо в.с. — Chaldean, center at Babylon 
in south 

530 в.с. — Persian, center at Persepolis 
in Iran 


Common People and Godlike Kings 

Although contacts between regions in- 
creased the amount of useful knowledge 
available to all, the lot of the common 
people was not greatly improved at the 
end of the Early Iron Age. The long 
series of empires—Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian — 
had been formed by war and each was 
overthrown by war. Since wars increased 
the importance of soldiers, there were 
now two upper classes to be supported, 
priests and warriors. Most of the farmers 
of the Persian Empire were slaves or serfs, 
bound either to some temple or to a mili- 
tary noble. 


The military nobles and priests were in 
turn subject to a monarch whose power 
was, in theory, unlimited. Each of the 
empires which rose in the Fertile Cres 
cent was an absolute monarchy. In each 
empire one man had supreme power. Of 
course, one person could not manage all 
the details of government in an empire a 
large as the Persian, but the many local 
officials all took orders from the Persian 
king. 

Although the power of these monarchs 
was supported by military might, few 
kings were content to gain obedience 
solely from the fear inspired by their 
armies. In order to win loyalty, they ар 
pealed to the religious ideas of their sub- 
jects. Monarchs claimed they had a right 
to absolute power either as gods or 4 
the favorites of gods. The Persian kings 
boasted on Persian monuments that their 
power came from the Persian god “ 
light, Ahura-Mazda (Ан-һоо-гаһ-мА? 
dah). They were hailed in Babylonia à 
the kings chosen by the chief Babylonian 
god, and were recognized in Egypt, just 
as the Pharaohs had always been, as de 
scendants of the sun god. The support of 
priests in Egypt and Babylonia gave the 
Persian rulers the power of gods. 

Even so, belief in a single God wa 
growing. Monotheism may have bet 
crushed in Egypt. But among the He 
brews it was to prove strong. 


During the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, from 2000 в.с. to 500 B.Cy 
five great empires were built in the Fertile Crescent and in the lan“ 


nearby. 


The empires were built by wars which began when tribes from 


A LOOK 


the grasslands conquered the settlers of prosperous lands in the valleys 


Their strong rulers, like Hammurabi of Babylonia and Cyrus of Pers! 


BACK 


made laws and enforced order. Laws made rules for carrying on bus 


ness, for protecting property and property-owners, and for punishing 
crimes. The laws and punishments were often harsh and often favore 
the rich, but they brought a broader idea of justice than had existe 


earlier. 
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Most important was the fact that monotheism appeared. Quickly 
crushed in Egypt, belief in one God took hold among the Hebrews. 
Moses, a leader of the Hebrews, gave them the Ten Commandments 
of their God, Jehovah, and these Commandments demanded justice and 


mercy among men. 


C 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


\ à. 
9 
Pa) 
x . How did families who moved from the 
r a sslands into the Fertile Crescent have to 
«E га пре their occupations, the kind of homes 
th c— y lived in, their government, and their re- 
Lis ious beliefs? 
=. How did weapons of war change and 
Become more effective from the Early Stone 
<A =e to the days of the Egyptian Empire? 
=. How did the Ten Commandments and 
tiic teachings of the Hebrew prophets set 
Жз є= vy standards of right and wrong and im- 
E? x «»ve men's ways of living together? 
<4. What new problems of government 
Ar se when large empires were established? 
Irn what ways was Persian rule of distant 
<< nquered peoples better than Assyrian 
rule? 
_ 55. Compare the size of the Egyptian Em- 
Pire with that of the Assyrian and Persian 
SEN pires, (See maps on pp. 62, 66, and 71.) 


| Then and Now 


1. Why did nomads from the 
= Arabian Grasslands keep mov- 
Аха S into the Fertile Crescent? People have 

ved about in all ages. Are the reasons for 
“ving now the same as in early times? 

2. Why have newcomers, whether con- 

“З ч сов or immigrants, often been hated or 

Badiy treated by older residents? In what 

=ays have conquests and migration advanced 

© checked civilization? 

sẹ 3: What are the advantages of such a 

ong centralized government as Hammu- 

Abi established? What are its disadvan- 
= ses? Do such governments exist now? 

4. Why did belief in one God (monothe- 


ism) mark a great advance in religious 
ideas? How did the Ten Commandments 
and the ideas of the Hebrew prophets ad- 
vance religion and civilization? 

5. Who made the greater contributions 
to civilization, the great conquerors or the 
great religious leaders? What evidence can 
you find in today's world to support your 
answer? 


Activities 


E 
s 1. Illustrations of art and archi- 

tecture. Make a series of draw- 
ings to illustrate the art and architecture of 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Persians. Note the differences in the ma- 
terials used (stone, clay, metals), in the use 
of columns and arches, and in the activities 
shown in the art. 

2. The Code of Hammurabi. Read as 
much as you can find of the Code of Ham- 
murabi, and write a report on “ What Ham- 
murabi’s Laws Tell Us of the Life of the 
Babylonians." 

3. The Book of Isaiah. Read the Book of 
Isaiah and write an essay on one of the fol- 
lowing topics: “ Isaiah's Ideas of Justice and 
Honorable Living”; “Isaiah’s Effort to Re- 
duce the Evils of City Life”; "Isaiah's 
Views of Egyptians, Babylonians, and As- 
syrians ”; “ Isaiah's Views of Good Govern- 
ment." 

4. А map. Show on a map the five em- 
pires discussed in this chapter (see the list of 
empires and capital cities in the color box on 
p. 72). 

5. Topics for investigation and report. (1) 
'The story of Moses, or Joseph, or David; 
(2) the Hebrews in Egypt; (3) how the He- 
brews settled in Canaan; (4) the story of 
Cyrus, or of Darius; (5) the sun worship of 
the Persians. 
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CONQUERORS 
AND CONFUCIAN SCHOLARS 
GIVE LAWS TO CHINA 


In China, as in Egypt, Sumer, and the Fertile Crescent, religious — 
leaders gave rules for decent and orderly living that gradually came — 
to be widely accepted. The great religious leader of early China was - 
Confucius. = 

In China, as in the other lands, military leaders forced a strong 
government upon the Chinese people and upon the nomadic herdsmen 
who invaded their area. Some of the strongest leaders made themselves - 
emperors. А word much used in Chinese history is dynasty. It means а 
family of rulers. 

Chinese emperors ruled with the aid of many officials. They a 
established a system of provinces, as had been done in Persia. Gra 
ally they extended their rule and the influence of Confucius’ ide 
about right living over much of eastern Asia. 1 

The following places are shown on the maps in Chapter 5: Mom 7 
golia, the area northwest of China; Gobi, the desert in Mongolia; Si { 
River, in southeastern China; /ndo-China, the peninsula south of e = 
ern China; Shantung, a province and peninsula in north central China ze 
Takla-makan Desert, in northwestern China; Tibetan Plateau, west of 
China. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


Dai 


N China, as in the Fertile Crescent, 
nomadic herdsmen played a large part 

in the development of civilization. These 
herdsmen lived on the plains of Mongolia, 
northwest of China, and although they 
tended sheep, as did the herdsmen of an- 
cient Arabia, horses were so important in 
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Mongolia that herdsmen there are spoken 
of as horse nomads. Curdled mare’s milk 
was for them a principal food, and horses 
gave them a rapidity of movement which 
made them terrifying foes. Again and 
again these mounted warriors poured out 
of central Asia, spreading terror in their 


path. We will meet them under many 
names — Tartar (rane-ter), Hun, Turk, 
and Mongol (tonc-g'l) —but for the 
present we will group them under the 
general term, Tartar. 


1. Confucius Teaches Right 
During an Age of Might 
Mountains and forests kept the horse 


nomads in early times from invading oth- 
er centers of civilization, but in China 


CHINA ABOUT 1000 B. C. Chinese farmers were uniting under military emperors to 
meet the thrusts of Tartar horse nomads. 


there was no such protection. Between 
Mongolia, the home of the nomads, and 
the valley of the Yellow River, where Chi- 
nese civilization began, movement was 
easier. 

A stony desert, the Gobi (сон-Бее), lies 
in the heart of Mongolia. Both north and 
south of the Gobi are grasslands, how- 
ever, and no natural barrier of forest or 
mountain separated the grasslands south 
of the Gobi from the fields of the Chinese 
farmers. Chinese civilization had begun 
where the Great Plain was crossed by 
the Yellow River (see map below). As 


the Chinese expanded slowly westward 
and northward in search of new farm 
land, they were exposed on the west and 
north to the attacks of the Tartar nomads 
of Mongolia. Out of this conflict arose 
the need for strong armies and generals 
in China. 


'The Chou Dynasty 

'The power of the earliest Chinese em- 
perors was primarily religious, not mili- 
tary. The emperor was called the Son of 
Heaven, and claimed to rule because he 
had the favor of the gods of heaven to 
whom he performed the sacrifices for the 
people. But the protection needed on the 
frontiers of Chinese settlement was given 
by local nobles. The most powerful of 
these nobles, the dukes of Chou (Jon), 
ruled a region constantly exposed to Tar- 
tar raids. About 1000 в.с. the Duke of 
Chou used his army of skilled warriors 
to make himself the first of a new family 
of Chinese emperors known as the Chou 
dynasty (py-nus-tee). 


War Lords Take Over 

The first Chou emperors set a good ex- 
ample both in their government and in 
their family life, and they took great 
pains to perform the religious ceremonies 
properly. When later Chou emperors 
were unable to beat back the Tartars, the 
task of protection again fell entirely to 
the nobility. The emperors could com- 
mand little obedience. Local war lords 
made themselves supreme in their own 
districts and fought among themselves. 


Confucius and His Teachings 

In this age of strife lived many teach- 
ers whose writings are still cherished by 
the Chinese. 'The greatest of these teach- 
ers was Confucius (kun-rvoo-shus) 
(about 500 в.с.). You will discover, in the 
biographical sketch of him on page 77, 


that he was an interesting person as well 
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as an important figure in history. 

The reform of oppressive government 
was the aim to which Confucius devoted 
his life. Entering government service in 
his early twenties, he hoped until the end 
of his days to become the prime minister 
of one of the war lords and set an ex 
ample of good government. About 59 
в.с. Confucius was given a high office in 
his native state, the province which i 
now Shantung, but rivals defeated hi 
efforts. Finding his advice scorned, Con 
fucius retired, and his life ended in dis 
appointment. But after his death tk 
teachings of Confucius became the guid 
of many rulers of China. 

Good government, Confucius taught 
depended upon good example. Let t 
prince live virtuously and he will 
obeyed by virtuous subjects. Virtue со 
sists in correct behavior toward oth 
men. It is summed up in the " five re 
tionships” now familiar to every Chinese 
schoolboy — the relation between: 

1. husband and wife 

2. younger brother and older brother 

3. father and son 

4. prince and minister 

5. friend and friend 
Virtue is learned by careful observance of 
ceremony and by practice of the golden 
rule, which Confucius phrased: “ What 
you do not like when done to yourself, do 
not do to others." i 

While Confucius taught rules to guide 
men in right living, he did not, like the 
Hebrew prophets, appeal to the will of 
God as the authority for what he taught. 
Confucius rooted his instructions in 1€ 
family feeling of the Chinese and their 
practice of ancestor worship. He took the 
relations of father and son, of husband 
and wife, as models of all correct relatis 
between men. To the powerless emperor 
and the ruthless war lords of Confucias? 
day, he held up as models the early Chow 
emperors. He called on the rulers 0: Aas 


= = 
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PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


Confucius 


I B.C.—?. B.C. 
55 479 - 


Five hundred years before Christ, a teacher named Confu- 
cius roamed the countryside of China. He was known for his ug- AMA * 
liness; people said he had a back like a dragon and the lips of an 44 Жк 
ox. He soon became still better known for his teachings, which (ГУ а 
he expressed in short, catchy sentences. Confucius taught that peo- А7 
ple should live by rules — rules about how to eat, when to marry, Fi 
what width of coffin to be buried in, and above all, rules for good 
government. 

One of his favorite stories told of a woman whose father-in- 
law, husband, and son were all killed by tigers. “ Why,” she was 
asked, “ do you remain in so dangerous a place? ” 

“ There is no oppressive government here,” the woman an- 
swered. By such stories, Confucius stressed people's yearning for 
just rule. 

Confucius wanted to prove his teachings by practice. At one 
time, the prince of Shantung gave him a powerful office. But Con- 
fucius' rivals lavished sleek horses and other gifts on the prince, 
who soon lost interest in good government. 

Again Confucius set off on his wanderings. Often he had 
only a handful of rice for food, only a clump of hay for a pillow; 
at least once a suspicious mob almost lynched him. Finally his 
weary body shriveled with age, and Confucius could only mur- 
mur: “ There is no monarch in the empire that will make me his 
guide. My time has come to die." 

Gradually, over the centuries, more and more Chinese 
turned to Confucius, first as a wise teacher, then as a religious 
prophet, and finally as a god. The time arrived when 60,000 ani- 
mals were sacrificed each year in honor of the man who had 
nearly starved so many times. 

Confucius, who loved a touch of irony in his sayings, would 
have savored the story of what happened after his death. 


K a WA 


own time to imitate the example of these 
“ divine " ancestors. 

The teachings of Confucius lived on 
and increased in influence, especially 
among the educated class of Chinese. 
The Chinese system of writing was so 
difficult that those who mastered it 
formed a distinct group. In China the 
scholars were the masters of the knowl- 


edge stored up in written records, just as 
priests were in Babylonia and Egypt. 
These scholars preserved Confucius’ 
teachings in nine books which are known 
as the Confucian classics. For twenty-five 
centuries the Confucian classics have had 
influence in China which may be com- 
pared to that of the Bible in Christian 
lands. 
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The Great Wall of China. Winding across 
for whole armies to march along the top u 
Ch'in Emperor, each strong ruler repaired, 1 
It is today more picturesque than useful. 


deserts and mountains, it was wide enough 
vithout danger of ambush. After the Great 
rebuilt, or extended this ancient fortification. 


2. Military Monarchy Ends 
Military Lawlessness 


The lawlessness of war lords was final- 
ly stopped by military force. Again a pow- 
erful family living on the western frontier 


built up a strong military power by fight- 
ing the Tartar nomads. 


The Ch’in Dynasty 


This new family was the Ch'in (cHIN) 
dynasty, from which the name China is 
derived. One member of this dynasty, 
Shih Huang Ti (SHIR-HWAHNG-TEE), to 
whom we will refer as the Great Ch’in 
Emperor, built the Great Wall of China 
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to guard the northern frontier against the 
nomads. His armies made him master O£ 
all China about 240 в.с. 

To centralize the government ad 
make his power absolute, the Great Chin 
Emperor introduced the system of prov- 
inces, which we have seen used by he 
Assyrians and Persians. He divided һе 
country into provinces governed by off 
cials whom he paid and could remove ЗЕ 
his pleasure. Such a group of official: ЭШ 
pecially trained for their jobs and e 
pendent on the government for their pay 
is called a bureaucracy (byoor-ox-ruh © у 
or a civil service. Under the Great Chim 
Emperor, the bureaucracy, not the War 


ae 


lords, collected taxes and provided judges 
for courts. 


The Burning of the Books 

Scholars devoted to the Confucian clas- 
sics opposed the Great Ch’in Emperor 
because he claimed that his will was law 
and enforced it by military might. To 
silence them the Great Ch’in Emperor 
ordered all the books of the scholars 
burned. Henceforth, he declared, history 
was to begin with himself. 

Naturally this “book burner” was 
hated by the scholars. “A man with a 
very prominent nose, with large eyes, 
with the chest of a bird of prey, with the 
voice of a jackal, without beneficence, 
and with the heart of a tiger or wolf” — 
this is the picture they drew of the Great 
Ch'in Emperor, the unifier of China. 


Scholars in the Han Bureaucracy 

The Han (Hann) dynasty replaced the 
Ch'in dynasty about 200 в.с., shortly after 
the “Burning of the Books." The found- 
er of the new Han dynasty was a crafty 
peasant's son who had fought his way to 
the throne. At first, he showed no respect 
for learning or time-honored ceremony. 
“I have conquered the empire upon my 
horse," he scoffed. * What need have I 
of your books? " But when his immedi- 
ate court circle became too rowdy, he was 
persuaded to allow a Confucian scholar 
to introduce rules of conduct for the 
court. * Now at last I know how an em- 
peror should be honored," he said with 
satisfaction after the change had been 
made. Soon the order to burn the Confu- 
cian classics was repealed, and they cir- 
culated widely again. 

The Han emperors maintained the pro- 
vincial system and the bureaucracy which 
the Great Ch'in Emperor had created. In 
124 в.с. the emperor founded a college 
for instruction in the Confucian classics. 
The students who gained high marks in 


the examination were appointed to gov- 
ernment offices. 'The bureaucracy, created 
by the Great Ch'in Emperor who hated 
Confucianism, thus became within a hun- 
dred years after his death the road by 
which the Confucian scholars attained 
power. In the bureaucracy, scholars gov- 
erned provinces and quoted the sayings 
of Confucius as they advised emperors. 


3. The Chinese Spread 
Southward and Westward 


The Ch’in and Han emperors em- 
ployed their power to extend their em- 
pire far beyond the valley of the Yellow 
River. A gradual expansion of Chinese 
farmers and war lords had made the 
Yangtze (yauNc-tsee) Valley thoroughly 
Chinese by 500 в.с., the time of Confucius. 
Later, about 200 B.c., emperors sent their 
armies much farther south, where they 
reconquered the provinces near the Si 
(sHEE) River and marched on into Indo- 
China. The lands south of the Yangtze 
have been a part of China ever since, 
though marked differences, in both ap- 
pearance and language, remain today be- 
tween the people of northern and south- 
ern China. 


Rice and the Monsoons 

In the south, rice was the staple crop 
and supported a population at least as 
dense as that which lived from wheat 
farming in the Great Plain of northern 
China. Rice had not been among the 
crops first grown by man because it did 
not flourish in the four river valleys. 'The 
most favorable fields for rice were in 
southeastern Asia, where the monsoons 
(mon-sooNz) came. 

At the beginning of spring the mon- 
soon winds blow inland from the Pacific 
and Indian oceans. They bring moisture- 
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laden clouds that break into torrents of 
rain on the mountainsides of India and 
China. Shrunken rivers swell into floods, 
wash down rich soil torn from the hill- 
sides, and create swampy valleys. The rice 
plant was one of the marsh grasses which 
grew in these swamps. 

Although in both India and China civ- 
ilization began in the drier, wheat-farm- 
ing regions, it later spread to the wetter 
areas adapted to rice farming. Here men 
remade their environment by turning 
swamps into irrigated rice fields. Rice, 
not wheat, became the staff of life 
throughout most of the Far East. 

'To be sure, there were forests which 
made the task difficult, but during the 
dry season of the year forests could be 
cleared by burning. As Chinese settlers 
moved southward from the valley of the 
Yellow River, they destroyed most of the 
original forest. Gradually they converted 
the valleys of the southern rivers into 
cultivated rice fields and covered the hill- 
sides of southern China with carefully 
tended tea shrubs and the mulberry trees 
on which the silkworm feeds (see map 


on p. 83). 


Rice Supports a Dense Population 

'The cultivation of rice was hard, all- 
year-round labor. During the dry season 
the Chinese peasant was busy repairing 
the mudbanks a few feet high which sur- 
rounded each rice bed, or paddy field, 
and made it possible to flood it to the 
right depth. When the monsoon rains or 
river floods supplied water, the fields were 
flooded and the wet soil was stirred up 
with crude plows drawn by the water 
buffalo. The domestication of the water 
buffalo was an achievement of great im- 
portance, for the rice farmer could hardly 
have made his living without this help. 
Seed was sometimes sown by hand in the 
liquid mud; more frequently rice plants 
were started in a separate bed and trans- 
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planted in the flooded fields (see pictur 
on p. 81). The rice ripened in three o 
four months, and then the water wa 
drawn off and the heavy labor of harve: 
ing with a sickle and threshing with; 
hand flail began. At the same time a ney 
crop, soya beans or millet, was ofte 
started in the still moist soil. 

Before the growth of modern industri 
cities, the rice fields of China supporti 
a more thickly settled population tha 
any other region, except perhaps the sim 
ilar rice fields of India. According to th 
census of the Han rulers, the population 
of China was already over thirty millions 


The Chinese Family 

Large families supplied the man 
workers needed for farming in the mot 
soon lands. When a Chinese youth mar 
ried, he did not leave the home of № 
father. Sons, daughters-in-law, grant 
children, and perhaps great-grandchildre 
formed one household and labored t 
gether under the direction of the h 
of the family. While the plowing, plant 
ing, and irrigating of the paddy fiel 
absorbed the labor of the men, the wo 
en and children took part in the mow! 
and threshing of the rice, and tended t 
tea shrubs, mulberries, and silk worms 

Nor was the family important only | 
a working unit. From life in the famil 
the Chinese gained most of their habi 
and attitudes. The father was the “ho! 
ored head" of the family until he die 
After his death he was worshiped alon, 
with other ancestors, and his position 
leadership was taken over by his eld ч 
son. The “honored head” usually dot 
nated the family — it was he, for ou 
ple, who chose the persons his childre 
were to marry —but many a Chin 
woman exerted wide influence becat: 
of her strength of will and charac 
Each member of the family owed to 
relatives certain duties and certain kinds 


of respect. Custom rigidly fixed most of 
the activities of the family, as is shown 
by this ancient description of the way to 
train children: 

“When the child is able to feed 
sclf, it is taught to use the right hand. 
When able to speak, a boy is taught to 
respond boldly and clearly; a girl, sub- 
missively and low. 

“ At six years, the child is taught the 
numbers . . . at eight, when going in or 
coming out at a gate or door, and going 
to their mats to eat and drink, they are 
required to follow their elders; the teach- 
ing of yielding to others is now begun. 

" At ten the boy goes to a schoolmaster 
outside his house. From him he learns to 
write the different classes of characters 
and to calculate. 


As it was 3000 years ago, rice is still the main food of China. Here a present-day 


* At thirteen he learns music, and to 
repeat the odes, and to dance the Ko. 
When a full-grown lad, he dances the 
Hsiang (shih-auNc), and learns archery 
and chariot driving. 

“ At thirty, he takes a wife and begins 
to attend to the business proper to a 
DIU. 6x 

А girl at the age of ten ceases to go 
out. Her governess teaches her to use 
pleasing speech and correct manners, to 
be docile and obedient, to handle the 
hempen fibers and the cocoons, to weave 
silks and fashion fillets. She learns all 
women's work, to make garments, to 
watch the sacrifices, to serve the liqueurs 
and sauces, to fill the various stands and 
dishes with pickles and brine. ... At 
twenty she is married." 


farmer is planting the seedlings in the paddy fields. 
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Not only rigid custom, but genuine af- 
fection held the family close together. At 
no time anywhere in the world has there 
existed a family system which bound the 
members of the family more tightly to 
each other. This made co-operation in 
daily work easier, and gave each person 
some sense of security and of "belong- 
ing." Yet there were disadvantages. The 
Chinese family, feeling fortified against 
the outside world, tended to become in- 
different toward it. The constant trouble 
China has had with rebellious war lords 
may be partly attributed to the fact that 
her people thought of themselves as pri- 
marily loyal to the family rather than to 
the state or nation. 


Confucius Strengthens the Family 
Confucius reinforced the authority of 

the parents and of the family by empha- 

sizing respect for ancestors. Of his famous 


fivefold relationships, three — father and — 
son, younger brother and older brother, E 
husband and wife — were in the family, = 
Together, the family system and фе 
teachings of Confucius dominated Chi. . .— 
nese life long after the Han dynasty. 


China's Corridor to the West 

'The Han emperors were not content 
merely to rule the Chinese farmers, but 
they also took the offensive against the 
nomads of the Mongolian Grasslands. 
First, the Great Wall on the northern 
frontier was repaired and extended to | 
keep out a group of Tartar people called 
the Huns, who had crossed the Gobi and 
were raiding the frontiers of Chinese set- 
tlement (see maps on pp. 83 and 144-45): 
The Han Emperor, Wu Ті (woo Det), 
beat them back across the Gobi and in 138 
B.c. sent an explorer into the heart of Asia 
to find other nomads who might be used 
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CHINESE EXPANSION. About 100 s.c., the Chinese were fighting their way both to 
the rainy lands of the south and to desert regions in the west. 


as allies against the Huns. This envoy of 
the Han emperor discovered the route 
west around the fringe of the vast sand 
waves of the 'Takla-makan (ran-klah- 
mah-kauN) Desert to the oasis cities at 
the other end. Then he found his way 
around the lofty ranges of the Pamirs, 
which are well named the Roof of the 
World, and pushed on south and west 
through the Hindu Kush toward India 
and the Iranian Plateau (compare the 
map above with the front end paper). 
To win control of this route to the west, 
Wu Ti conquered Kansu (KAN-soo) prov- 
ince, at the western end of Inner Mon- 
golia, to open a corridor between the des- 
ert of Gobi and the Tibetan (tih-ser-un) 
Plateau. Under Wu Ti’s successors, Chi- 
nese armies penetrated three thousand 


miles inland from the Sea of China and 
made the oasis cities about the Takla- 
makan Desert part of the Chinese Em- 
pire. 

The route around the Takla-makan 
Desert was important in connecting Chi- 
nese civilization with India and the Medi- 
terranean. The first silkworms to reach 
Europe were carried through this corri- 
dor from China. To China, as we shall 
see, went art from Greece and the Bud- 
dhist religion from India. 

All this long Chinese corridor through 
the heart of Asia had to be protected 
against the attacks of the Huns. Beyond 
the western end of the Great Wall a 
chain of forts was built. In these forts 
Chinese garrisons guarded the frontier 
against the nomads. There, huge piles of 
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crumbling masonry bear witness to the about 200 в.с. to about 200 a.D., Han em 
might of the Han rulers of China. For регогѕ beat back the nomads and extend. 
approximately four hundred years, from ed the influence of Chinese civilization. 


'The people of the Yellow River Valley of China developed civi 
lized ways of life. They were often invaded by uncivilized horse ne 
mads from nearby grasslands. 

Nobles governed small areas in China until one of them, the 
Duke of Chou, conquered most of the others and established a Chinese 
empire. When his descendants became too weak to enforce peace and 
order, other ruling families, first the Ch’in and then the Han dynasties, 
ruled China. They conquered southern China, where the swamp val 
leys and monsoon weather made possible the growing of rice. Then 
as now, rice supported a huge population. 

A great religious leader, Confucius, gave the Chinese people rules 
for right living. His rules emphasized the duties of members of a fam: 
ily to one another and to their ancestors. But Confucius also stated tht 
golden rule to guide relations among all men. 

The Chinese emperors ruled with the aid of many officials, who 
formed a bureaucracy. These officials came to be chosen from scholars 
who had made long study of the ideas of Confucius. The Chinese et 
perors, like the Persian kings, divided China into provinces, each with 
its own governor. d 

Though the Chinese emperors built a great wall to keep out = 
vaders, the Han rulers ventured beyond it and found an overland 
route to the West. The way was laid for later travelers and traders (0 


carry both goods and ideas between the Mediterranean lands and 
the Far East. 


A LOOK 
BACK 


seem to have provided a better or а WORE 


Ет). Reviewing 
the Main Facts 

т. How did geography make the estab- 
lishment of an empire in China more diffi 
cult than in the lands of the Fertile Cres- 
cent? 

2. Did generals or scholars have the great- 
er influence in maintaining order in the 
Chou and Ch'in dynasties? 

3. What were the "five relationships " 
that Confucius considered most important? 
Can you think of other relationships that 
you would add to his list? 

4. What is a bureaucracy? Does the bu- 
reaucracy of the Ch'in and Han dynasties 
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government than China had earlier ый? 
How were Chinese government officials 
chosen? What books were most used bmi 
training them? / 

5. Did Chinese civilization spread in не 
same way as that of the Fertile Crescent _ 

6. Describe the method by which rice 3s 
grown. What other crops were grown am 
China? 

7. Explain how the family exerted a strag 
control over the education, religion, works, 
and in part the government of Chines¢ peo- 

le. 
Е 8. How did the Chinese Empire of the 
Han dynasty compare in size with the £ Sx- 
sian Empire of Darius? 


Then апа Now 


1. Do the great majority of the 
Chinese people seem to have 
been richer or poorer than those of the Fer- 
tile Crescent? 

2. Why does specialization in farming, 
crafts, and trade make for increased wealth 
among a people? 

3. Was the family system a source of 
strength or weakness for the Chinese? Does 
the family system still exist in China? 

4. Why do you suppose the history of 
China and the East has been so little studied 
in American schools? Why does it now 
seem necessary to know about the Far East? 


Activities 


1. A comparison. Compare the 
size of ancient China with that 
of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia and 
with that of China today. Where would you 
expect to find the largest number of people? 

2. Gains in civilization. List (1) any 
gains in civilization which you can think of 
that the Chinese developed and the peoples 
around the Fertile Crescent did not; and 
(2) any gains made in the Fertile Crescent 
or Egypt that the Chinese did not make. 

3. People in history. Using the time charts 
on pages 70 and 82 as a base, fill in, for your 
notebook or classroom bulletin board, the 
names of the persons mentioned in Unit 
One. Add for each a word ог two to indi- 
cate his contribution to the growth of civ- 
ilization. 

4. Topics for investigation and report. 
(1) The life and teachings of Confucius; 
(2) growing rice; (3) growing silk; (4) 
growing tea; (5) ancient Chinese art; (6) 
the Great Wall of China. 


Unit Readings 


References written in a simple 

narrative style are marked with 
one star. More difficult references are marked 
with two stars. Unmarked references rep- 
resent an average level of difficulty. 


ABOUT EARLY MAN 


Mary E. Boyle, Man Before History (About 
early cave men and lake dwellers) 

* James Н. Breasted, Ancient Times (Eight 
chapters and many pictures relate to Unit 
One in this book) 

* Hanford M. Burr, Around the Fire (Sto- 
ries of man’s discovery of fire and inven- 
tion of tools and pottery) 

* C. H. B. and Marjorie Quennell, Every- 
day Life in the Old Stone Age 

* C. H. B. and Marjorie Quennell, Every- 
day Life in the Меш Stone, Bronze, and 
Early Iron Ages 

* Stanley Waterloo, The Story of Ab (Sto- 
ries about the life of a cave man) 


ABOUT ARCHEOLOGY 


C. W. Ceram, Gods, Graves, and Scholars: 
the Story of Archaeology 

* Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, “ Ar- 
chaeology ” 

Ralph V. C. Magoffin and Emily C. Davis, 
Magic Spades: The Romance of Archae- 


ology 


ABOUT EGYPT, BABYLONIA, THE HEBREWS, 
AND PERSIA 


James Baikie, The Life of the Ancient East 
(Chapter VI is about Tut-Ankh-Amen’s 
tomb) 

* * Archie Bell, King Tut-Ankh-Amen 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, “ Egypt," 
“Babylon,” “Babylonia and Assyria,” 
“ Jews,” and “ Persian History " (The ar- 
ticles on India and China are chiefly con- 
cerned with modern times.) 

* Dorothy Mills, Book of the Ancient World 
(There are six chapters about Egypt and 
several short chapters on Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Hebrews, Persians, and Phoeni- 
cians.) 


FIRSTHAND ACCOUNTS 


Hutton Webster, Historical Selections (The 
first 135 pages include an account of the 
building of the Great Pyramid, and a 
translation of part of Hammurabi’s Code.) 
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UNIT TWO Тһе Ideal of Citizenship 


Forms in Greece and Rome 
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THE GREEKS SHOW THE VALUE 
OF CITIZENSHIP 


А LOOK 
AHEAD 


The first civilization in Europe appeared in Hellas, now called 
Greece, in the southeast corner of the continent. Because the Greeks 
were near Crete, Egypt, and the Fertile Crescent, they learned civilized 
ways from the Minoans and from Egyptian and Phoenician traders. 

In the period from about 1000 в.с. to 400 B.c., Greece contributed 
to civilization much that was new, especially in government, art, an 
literature. Athens, the greatest Greek city, developed democracy, а gov 
ernment in which all citizens shared rights and responsibilities. 

Geography greatly influenced the growth of Greek civilization 
The map on page 94 shows how easily Egyptian and Phoenician trades 
could reach Greece; the one on page 97 shows that Greece was тош“ 
tainous and lacked large fertile valleys. Land travel was difficult. But the 
peninsula and islands had many harbors from which Greek traders an 
colonists spread civilization around the Aegean and Black seas and car 
ried it westward to Sicily and Italy, and to coastal cities in France ай 
Spain. 

Note the locations of: the Balkan, Italian, and Iberian (Spanish) 
peninsulas; the Aegean Sea; the old city of Troy and the later Greek 
cities of Athens, Sparta, Corinth, and Olympia; the Greek colonies 0 
Byzantium, Syracuse, Naples, and Marseilles. 


ү for me. I am the champion of These appeals, which sound like ? 
the people. Remember, my friends, modern campaign for office, were usg 
what favors I have done for you in the to win elections in Rome two thousan 
past. By helping to elect me you will se- years ago. In previous chapters we hear 
cure the same good government in the nothing of the election of leaders; ™ 


future." 


stead, we saw kings who ruled their su” 
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3 ects by force and as gods. Ordinary men 
first obtained a voice in government not 
з п large empires but in small city-nations, 
mainly Athens and Rome. 


“The Meaning of Citizenship 

In a city-nation political life came to 
center not in a king but in citizens. By be- 
ing born or made a citizen, a man, wom- 
zin, or child gains rights and privileges, 
such as protection by laws, courts, and 
public officials; Usually he has the right 
to vote and be elected to office. In return 
the citizen owes duties and responsibili- 
ties. He must obey laws, pay taxes, vote 
in elections, and be loyal in peace and 
"war. 

In the city-nations of Athens and 
Rome, the high officials were not regard- 
€d as gods, nor did they gain office or re- 
main in office by force of arms. They had 
to be elected by their fellow citizens, and 
they had to obey the laws of the city and 
satisfy its citizens. This ideal of citizen- 
ship made the citizens feel that the gov- 
ernment belonged to them. Democracy 
such as we have in the United States to- 
day began in the small city-nations of 
Athens and Rome. 


1. Greek Civilization Forms 
in the Mediterranean 


Athens, Rome, and many other cities 
on the northern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean became centers of wealth, art, and 
literature at a time when the rest of Eu- 
rope was inhabited by backward tribes. 
The Mediterranean lands were located 
within easy reach of the Nile and Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys where civilization 
began, for one corner of the Mediterra- 
nean touches Egypt and the Fertile Cres- 
cent. We have seen how the Egyptian, 
Minoan, and Phoenician sailors learned 


to navigate the Mediterranean, and how 
their seamanship made trade and travel 
across the Mediterranean relatively easy 
(see pp. 49-54). Knowledge of writing, of 
metals, of money, and of seamanship was 
carried back and forth across its waters. 


Mediterranean Geography 

The climate as well as the location of 
the Mediterranean countries helps to ex- 
plain their rapid progress. For a long time 
the forest zone of northern Europe was 
but thinly settled and the grassland areas 
were roamed by nomads who saw in civi- 
lized communities only rich plunder. But 
farming and trade supported dense popu- 
lations on the small plains dotting the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Like southern California, which it re- 
sembles in climate, the Mediterranean 
region is ideal for fruit trees. Long, dry 
summers ripen grapes and olives. The 
change of temperature between winter 
and summer is not so great near the sea 
as it is in the center of a continent. The 
Mediterranean thrusts itself nearly three 
thousand miles inland between Europe 
and Africa, and makes the climate of all 
the land it touches milder. 

Three peninsulas—the Iberian (eye- 
BEER-ee-un), the Italian, and the Balkan 
—jut southward from Europe into the 
Mediterranean. The mountain ranges 
which run through these peninsulas into 
the sea are steep and rugged. North of the 
three peninsulas are other ranges, the 
Pyrenees (prur-eh-neez), the Alps, and 
the Balkan mountains. These mountains 
separate the colder, cloudier climate of 
the rest of Europe from the sunny, warm 
climate of the Mediterranean. 

Because of these high mountains and 
forests north of the Mediterranean, the 
shores of that sea were not exposed to the 
attacks of migrating herdsmen, as were 
the Fertile Crescent and the Yellow River 
Valley of China. Nevertheless, from time 
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to time emigrants from the Main North- 
ern Grasslands found their way through 
the forests of the highland zone. 


Greeks Learn from Minoans 

The first people to take advantage of 
the Mediterranean climate were those 
who created the Minoan civilization on 
the island of Crete (see pp. 51-52). The 
grape and the olive, the two most valu- 
able plants especially adapted to the Med- 
iterranean climate, were cultivated by the 
Minoans during the Bronze Age. Near 
the end of that period they extended their 
influence from Crete into the Aegean 
(uh-yez-un) Sea and the Balkan penin- 
sula, where they encountered Greek 
tribes, moving in from the north. 

The Greeks migrated in waves. They 
settled not only the Greek peninsula (the 
southern part of the Balkan peninsula) 
but along all the shores of the Aegean Sea 
and on its many islands. They had been 
herdsmen, but they soon learned to cul- 
tivate grapevines and olive trees, to plow 
the earth and grow grain. From the Mi- 
noans they also learned seamanship, and 
they first appeared in history as pirates. 
Long before either the Assyrians or the 
Persians became masters of great empires, 
the Greeks had sailed forth to capture the 
rich palaces in Crete, to raid the Egyptian 
delta, and to attack the coasts of Anatolia. 
The most famous of their many plunder- 
ing expeditions was against the wealthy 
city of Troy. 


The Homeric Poems 

The sack of Troy took place near the 
end of the Bronze Age, about 1000 в.с. 
Many years later, the Greek poet Homer 
wove the tales and legends of the Trojan 
War into a great epic (or story) poem 
called The Iliad. He told how Paris, a 
prince of Troy, stole Helen, the beautiful 
wife of a Greek king. He told about the 
great sea expedition the Greeks sent 
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against the Trojans. He described te 
years of fighting, bravery, and treachery, 
the death of many heroes, and the find 
fall and destruction of Troy. A compa 
ion epic, The Odyssey, narrates the a 
ventures of Odysseus (oh-piss-yooss), 
one of the Greek heroes of the war, o 
his way home from Troy. 

The Homeric poems give us a pictur 
though incomplete, of Greek society 4 
the beginning of the Early Iron Age. W 
see heroes who were brave and genet 
ous friends, but quick to anger and bitte 
in hatred. Personal glory was the Gred 
warriors aim. In his chariot he d 
through ill-armed foot soldiers to figi 
singlehanded with opposing champion 
Always the gods are present and aci 
in the story. The gods Homer describe! 
differ from men only in being strong 
more handsome, and able to lead a lit 
of ease forever on the top of Mt. Olyn 
pus. The Greeks explained their worl 
and the good and bad fortunes of men И 
telling stories, or myths, about the qu 
rels and jealousies, the deeds and m 
deeds of their gods and goddesses. Pot 
and dramatists often wrote about 
gods, and artists portrayed them in sui 
ues and on buildings. 


Greek City-Nations and Colonies 

By the time the Homeric poems wet 
composed (about 800 в.с.), the invade’ 
had intermarried with the people wh 
had earlier lived along the shores of th 
Aegean. The Greeks who made histo! 
in the Early Iron Age (1000 в.с. tO ү 
в.с.) and later in the Golden Age” 
Greece (500 в.с. to 323 в.с.) were а I" 
ture of the immigrants and the сай 
Mediterranean peoples. 

In the centuries before the Golden AS 
the Greeks built many cities, some " 
Anatolia, some on the islands о 
Aegean Sea, and others in the Gt 
peninsula. Some, like Sparta, becarie 


<A famous story tells 
420w the Greeks, unable 
27 о batter down the gates 
<>} Troy, hid soldiers in- 
-side a huge wooden 
"orse. When the Tro- 
Fans, thinking their ene- 


2nies had departed, took 
z he horse inside the 
=valls, the Greeks crept 
«out under cover of night 
<2nd opened the city gates 
zo their army. 
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known for their powerful armies. Others, 
like Corinth, became leaders in the manu- 
facture of vases, bronze wares, and woolen 
fabrics, and in overseas commerce. Some, 
like Olympia and Delphi, became famous 
for games or for wealthy temples dedi- 
cated to gods. 'The one that was to stand 
out in the Golden Age was Athens. A 
rich commercial city, Athens went far in 
establishing a government in which all 
who were citizens could vote and hold 
office. Athenians also produced statues 
and buildings, plays and poetry, and writ- 
ings about history, philosophy, and sci- 
ence that are still admired today. 

In the Early Iron Age the Greeks be- 
gan spreading beyond the Greek penin- 


sula and the Aegean Sea. From piracy 
they turned to trade and from trade to 
settling colonies. They founded Greek 
cities around the Black Sea, in Sicily, in 
southern Italy, at Marseilles (mahr-say), 
and in parts of Spain and North Africa. 
Syracuse (stur-uh-kyooss) and Naples 
are two of the best-known cities which 
began as Greek colonies. The area cov- 
ered by the ancient Greek civilization was 
far larger than the peninsula we now call 
Greece. 

The Greeks in Anatolia and in Sicily 
contributed much to ancient Greek civili- 
zation, and they spread knowledge of that 
civilization to nearby peoples. Just as the 
colonizing activities of European nations 
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FROM THE GREEKS WE HAVE INHERITED 


ARCHITECTURE. The Parthenon in Athens 


y 


LINCOLN A 


SPORTS. The discus thrower by the sculptor Myron 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


in modern times have carried Europt 
customs around the world, so the co 
nizing of the Greeks carried knowledge! 
their customs to all the Mediterrane 
lands. 


Greek Literature, Athletics, Art 

Greek colonization was unlike that! 
modern times in one important resp 
— each Greek colony formed à sepat? 
state, a new city-nation. We call the 
all by the name Greek because their pi 
ulations spoke the same language, © 
the same works of literature, and 1 
served similar religious and social © 
toms. All Greeks could understand 4 
ther in spite of local differences 10 РУ 
inciation. All knew the Homeric S 
Ad believed in the existence of the D 
omer described. These gods were z 
hiped at festivals, to which only CES 
ere admitted. The festivals ofte” $ 
ed athletic contests and plays- 


HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


I do solemnly swear by that which I hold 
t sacred: 
That I will be loyal to the profession of 


iedicine and just and generous to its mem- 


Fhat I will lead my life and practice my 
wt in uprightness and honor; 


iat into whatsoever house I shall enter, it 


shall be for the good of the sick to the utmost 
of my power, I holding myself aloof from 
wrong, from corruption, from the tempting 


of others to vice; 


"hat I will exercise my art solely for the 
cure of my patients, and will give no drug, 
perform no operation for a criminal purpose, 


even if solicited, far less suggest it; 


‘hat whatsoever I shall see or hear of the 
lives of men which is not fitting to be spoken, 
I will keep inviolably secret. 


‘hese things I do promise and in propor- 
tion as I am faithful to this my oath may hap- 
piness and good repute be ever mine — the 


opposite if I shall be forsworn. 


'The athletic contests held in honor of 
Zeus (zooss) at Olympia, a city in south- 
ern Greece, were the most important of 
the Greek religious festivals. When the 
first Olympic games were held about 776 
B.C., they consisted only of a foot race of 
six hundred yards. Later boxing, wres- 
tling, chariot races, and other sports were 
included. Especially honored was the win- 
ner of the pentathlon (pen-rarH-lon), 
a contest with five track events, for he 
had to be an all-around athlete. At other 
festivals, contests were held in poetry and 
music. The Greeks admired good ath- 
letes, and the * striving of swift feet and 
of strong bodies brave to labor" was a 
leading theme of poetry and sculpture. 

Sculpture and architecture were other 
expressions of the common Greek cul- 
ture. Early statues were stiff and unreal, 
but the athletic contests stimulated ad- 
miration for well-developed bodies. Soon 
artists made their figures more natural 


MEDICINE. Hippocrates form. 
lated an oath of conduct for phys 
cians that is still pledged by medi 


cal graduates today. 


their liberties 
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and more graceful, though they sought 
to portray a person of ideal proportions 
rather than any real man (see picture on 
р. 92). Gods as well as human beings 
were idealized in stone and bronze. The 
finest Greek buildings were marble tem- 
ples. Simple in structure, they were beau- 
tiful because all parts harmonized. The 
different Greek styles are distinguished 
by the capitals (the decoration at the tops 
of the columns), and the way the lines of 
these columns blend with the rest of the 
building. The games, literature, religion, 
and art of the Greeks made them feel 
that they were different from all other 


peoples. 
Athletics a»? 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. Bust о} De- 


mosthenes, who urged the ancient Greeks to protect 


GREEK AND PHOENICIAN COLONIES spread civilization along the shores of the 


Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to the Black Sea, between 1000 and 500 P.C. 


ШЕШШ GREEK CITIES AND COLONIES 
М PHOENICIAN CITIES AND COLONIES 


2. City-Nations Give Men 
a Chance to Be Citizens 


In the regions occupied by the Greeks, 
there was no need for controlling flooded 
rivers, and therefore no reason why thou- 
sands of men should be brought under a 
single ruler as they were in Egypt. In- 
stead, the natural environment discour- 
aged the Greeks from uniting in a single 
Greek nation. The mountain ranges run- 
ning down into the Mediterranean cut its 
northern shores into many small, flat val- 
leys. As the farmer of one plain plowed 
his fields or pruned his vines, he could see 
on the horizons the mountains which 
bounded his home valley. Within the val- 
ley, on some height of land, stood the 
fortress which provided a place of refuge, 
the temples of worship, and the center of 
the government of the city-nation. 

When the Greeks settled down as farm- 
ers or traders, the inhabitants of each val- 
ley grew to feel that they were a single 
and separate people. They worked to- 
gether, traded together, worshiped to- 


gether, and joined together to fight ou: 
siders. They became fellow citizens ij 
their own separate city-nations. 


City-Nations Unlike Modern Nations 
Our nation contains many cities. A cit 
nation of the ancient Greeks containd 
only one city, and all the community lif 
of the people centered there. The dij 
nation of Athens included the surround 
ing countryside, and even when Athe 
became a great 
of its citizens were farmers. Including thi 
farming population, Athens had only! 
few hundred thousand inhabitants. Al 
though Athens was the biggest of th 
Greek cities, it was tiny compared to! 
metropolis like New York. 
Moreover, the ancient city-nation Wi 
unlike New York City, completely ind 
pendent. New York City is subject ! 
laws made at Albany and Washingt 
New Yorkers are Americans first of @ 
their loyalty to their city is secondi) 
The ancient Athenians were loyal P 
marily to Athens. In times of danger © 


commercial center, mo 


<i t nations banded together in leagues, 
E» xat never, so long as they remained free, 
«3 3 < they unite in а single nation. Athens 
saz га s а nation in itself. 

Ж n one way the smallness of the city- 
za са tions was certainly an advantage, for 
<= га ch citizen could share more fully in the 
x i wx hts and duties of citizenship. Just what 
tbh rights and duties were differed from 
«3c city-nation to another. Sparta and 
st hens, the two leading city-nations of 
<= reece, stood for opposing ideals of citi- 
= = mship. In neither, however, were all resi- 
c3 < nts citizens. Citizenship was a privilege, 
ха s ually gained by birth. 'The slaves, who 
«131 much of the hard work, were not 
<= i t izens. Merchants from other cities might 
=з <= ttle in Athens and become wealthy, but 

xa —ither they nor their descendants were 
la Fely to be permitted to become citizens. 


X — x tizens in Sparta 

Sparta was an unwalled city in the 
S< uthern section of the Greek peninsula. 
X xa the sixth century в.с., when Cyrus the 
I> sian was beginning to conquer an em- 
E> ìi re, the city-nation of Sparta regulated 
tke lives of its citizens in a way that made 
S parta the strongest military power in 
< reece. 

_ Spartan boys began their training for 
1 tizenship at the age of seven, when they 
~~ ere taken from their mothers and or- 
== чапїлей under the leadership of older 

<ys. These youths were a select group, 

Sr sickly babies were left on the moun- 
* za insides to die. Though taught to read, the 

“Mature Spartan citizens were much more 
© Esoroughly drilled in athletics, war, and 
*x3ilitary music. They slept on beds of rush- 
ss which they themselves gathered, and 

Ы They cooked their own food. Part of what 

ey ate was stolen from the gardens and 
Tables of their parents. Successful theft 
was considered an admirable display of 
<> Деуегпеѕѕ, but anyone caught thieving 
“а; severely punished for his clumsiness 


and stupidity in being found out. Once 
a year the boys were flogged to see who 
could endure longest without crying. 
Some endured until they died. 

At twenty the youth joined the army. 
He might then marry, but he could not 
live at home. Through the rest of his life 
the Spartan citizen ate and slept in a 
barrack and spent much time in military 
drill. At thirty he was counted a mature 
man, able to take part in the assembly of 
citizens where important matters of state 
were decided and where the highest mag- 
istrates were elected. There were kings at 
Sparta, but they were less powerful than 
the elected officials, or magistrates. 

Like the boys, Spartan girls were edu- 
cated in bodily skill and in sternness of 
character. They, too, practiced running, 
wrestling, and throwing the spear, and 
learned to consider hardship and suffer- 
ing of no importance compared to the 
military glory of the state. 

Only a small part of the population of 
Sparta underwent this training, for less 
than one person out of seven was a citi- 
zen. The mass of the people were Hel- 
ots (неги), the slaves of the state. The 
Helots labored in the fields to furnish 
food for the mess tables of the citizens 
who spent their time drilling. Since they 
were far outnumbered by the Helots, the 
Spartan citizens needed a fine military 
training to keep on top. On the other 
hand, the softness which the citizens de- 
nied themselves was encouraged in the 
Helots so as to weaken them as much as 
possible. Spartan citizens were forbidden 
candies and heavy drinking, but the Hel- 
ots were required to give exhibitions of 
drunkenness and cheap dancing. 

* A noble thing it is to die a valiant 
man, falling in the front line of warriors, 
in battle for the fatherland.” With these 
words a Spartan poet expressed the Spar- 
tan ideal of citizenship. It was a narrow 
military ideal, and it was applied to only 
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a small part of the population of the 
Spartan state. 

The Spartans were leaders in war, but 
they never gained great wealth and never 
produced great works of art or great 
plays, poetry, or other writings as did 
their rivals, the Athenians. 


Citizens in Athens 

Athens was a very different sort of city- 
nation. The citizens lived at home, and 
military training was emphasized less 
than farming and business. Although the 
Athenians built their temples and their 
fort on a hill five or six miles from the sea, 
far enough inland to be safe from sur- 
prise attacks by pirates, they carried on 
an active trade through their port of Pi- 
raeus (pye-REE-us). This port made Ath- 
ens a convenient stopping place for mer- 
chants going from the Black Sea and the 
Aegean Sea westward to either Italy or 
Sicily. 

The growing trade brought so much 
wealth to Athens that for a time, about 
боо в.с., it threatened to make most of the 
people the slaves of a few rich nobles. 
Poor farmers spent all they received for 
their crops in order to keep alive, and 
when the crops failed in a year of bad 
weather, the poor were forced to go to 
the rich and borrow. Since the poor had 
little hope of repaying the loans, many 
lost their farms and some were forced to 
become slaves of the rich. In this situation 
the poor demanded that the land be re- 
divided among the people, and the rich 
insisted that the mortgage contracts be 
kept. 

Finally in 594 в.с., full power to settle 
the bitter disputes was given to a leader 
named Solon (ѕон-Іип). A growing class 
of wealthy businessmen was being pro- 
duced from the trade at Piraeus, and Solon 
was of this class. Traveler, poet, and gen- 
eral as well as successful merchant, he was 
widely trusted. 
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Solon believed the Greek доспе 
wisdom, "Be moderate," and he ga 
neither class all it wanted. He сапсі 
mortgages but did not divide up t 
land. He provided that no Ае 
should be enslaved for debt, and he1 N 
quired every man to teach his son a tri 
which would help him keep out of dt 
He wanted everyone to be able to ё 
his living and escape poverty. 

Solon also brought about a profou 
political change by giving all citizens 
part in the government. Hitherto i 
wealthy had made the laws and b 
judges in the law courts. Hereafter li 
were to be made by an assembly à 
posed of all the citizens, and any Ath 
nian who thought the judges ш 
could appeal to a court composed of! 
fellow citizens. With this protec 
against unjust government, the poor W 
not likely to fall again into enslavemt! 
Solon's reforms did not free all the slat Q 
however, and Athens continued to be 
nation that included a number of sli— 
and foreigners without the right of & 
zenship. But most of the population we 
citizens, and all citizens had a part in! 
government. 

Merchants and craftsmen increased | 
number after Solon's reforms and m 
Athens one of the chief centers of 0 
merce in the Mediterranean. By 59? 1 
Athens, although its army was not! 
powerful as Sparta’s, was one of the le 
ing Greek cities. But the freedom of a 
Athens and Sparta and of all the ot 
Greek city-nations was about to be © 
lenged by the Persian Empire. 


AIS 


The Persian Invasion of Greece 

In extending his empire to the Ad? 
Cyrus the Persian conquered the E 
living in Anatolia (see map on P 1 
These Greeks appealed to Athens 1 
Sparta for aid. In the wars that fol a 
Sparta contributed her matchless soldi 


MM OF N ns 
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THE PERSIANS INV ADE GREECE. Ever since, the names Marathon, Thermopylae, 


and Salamis have been glowing symbols to free men. 


=and the Athenians gave both brave sol- 
«liers and intelligent leaders. Many other 
<ity-nations of Greece fought beside 
them. 

The Persians invaded Greece on a small 
scale in 490 в.с. Their king, Darius, sent 
zi naval expedition across the Aegean to 
seize Athens. On the plain of Marathon 
(arr-uh-thon), near Athens, the Athe- 
mians charged the Persians and drove 
them back to their ships or to death in 
the sea. 

The proud Persians spent ten years pre- 
paring a mighty army of revenge. The 
forces collected were so numerous that 
they could not be transported by sea, 
though a fleet was used to carry supplies 
for the army. In the meantime Athens 


also was preparing. Silver mines were 
discovered on state-owned lands near 
Athens, and it was voted to use the new 
wealth to build warships. These were 
ready when, in 480 в.с., the Persian army 
marched overland, crossed the strait be- 
tween Asia and Europe on a bridge of 
boats, rounded the Aegean, and advanced 
southward into Greece (see map above). 
The Greek historian, Herodotus, pictures 
the huge number of Persian troops by 
saying they drank the rivers dry as they 
passed. At the narrow pass of Thermop- 
ylae (ther-mor-ih-lee), between mountains 
and sea, the Spartan king, Leonidas (lee- 
on-ih-dus), and a few thousand Greeks 
gave up their lives in a vain attempt to 
halt the Persian host. 
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'Тһе only hope for the Greeks now lay 
in their navy, and in the Athenian lead- 
er, Themistocles (theh-miss-toh-kleez). 
He had foreseen the importance of win- 
ning the command of the sea and had 
persuaded the Athenians to build war- 
ships. Now, by pretending that he was a 
traitor revealing the plans of the Greeks, 
Themistocles tricked the Persians into at- 
tacking through narrow waters where 
their ships were crowded together. Their 
fleet was thrown into confusion and de- 
stroyed. Without their fleet, the Persians 
could not feed their huge army. Most of 
it had to withdraw at once, and next year 
the Greeks under Spartan leadership de- 
feated those who remained. The naval 
victory of Salamis (sat-uh-miss) in 480 
B.c., ten years after the battle of Mara- 
thon, thus saved the Greek cities from 
conquest by Persia, and left them free to 
develop the ideal of citizenship. 


3. Athenian Democracy Pro- 
duces Men of Greatness 


The Persian Wars opened the Golden 
Age of Greece (500 в.с. to 323 ».c.). Be- 
cause of the victory of her navy at Sal- 
amis and the vigorous policy of Themis- 
tocles, Athens came out of the war the 
leading city-nation of the Mediterranean 
region. The other Greek cities, on islands 
in the Aegean Sea or near its shores, ac- 
cepted Athenian leadership and contrib- 
uted money or ships to the Athenian 
navy. Ten or twenty years after the battle 
of Salamis, when Persia no longer looked 
dangerous, some Aegean cities attempted 
to stop these contributions, but Athens 
then used her navy to force them to pay 
tribute. What began as a confederation 
established for defense thus became an 
empire dominated by Athens. Her navy 
also protected the rapidly growing com- 
merce of Athens. Taxes on trade, the trib- 
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ute from the empire, and the income fron 
the state-owned silver mines made Ath 
ens rich. 


Athens: Farm and City 

Although Athens was a busy center d 
trade and manufacturing, about half d 
its citizens were farmers, and even cit} 
dwelling Athenians loved their beautiti 
countryside. Throngs filled the roads t 
and from the city, and the roads wet 
lined with beggars who used trains 
crows to collect the gifts of passersby 
Farms covered both the level ground 
the plain and also much of the hills 
which was skillfully terraced. Let 
ground was so scarce in the hilly region 
that two-thirds of the grain consum 
was imported from abroad; but olives 
figs, and grapes flourished on the terra 
slopes, and bees provided honey. Th 
Athenian diet included little meat. 6% 
flesh and the cheese made from goat m 
sold well, but sheep were valued chie 
for their wool, and cows were sc 
The chief substitute for meat was 
caught in abundance in the Mediterr 
nean. 

'The usual destination of farmers a 
ing to Athens was the market place, ® 
hub around which the everyday lif! 
the city-nation revolved. Here farmers б 
changed their wool or olives for thing 
made by city craftsmen or imported E 
abroad through the port of Piraeus. E 
ing the market place were little bo? 
and wickerwork booths, where ™ 
hawked their wares at the tops of ud 
voices. On streets running off the 54 
were the shops of craftsmen — (4079 
smiths making all kinds of hardware 4 
potters turning out beautifully decor" 
vases and jars that are among the 9 
products of Greek art. Day after n И 
market place had the activity and BY 
bub of an American Main Street 0» ' | 


urday. Everybody seemed to Бе talk” 


== +a d gesturing at once. Even if a citizen 


Ie са d no business to transact, he was likely 


t<> visit the market place to get the latest 
ra {у 


SS а =nplicity the Athenian Ideal 
he usual Greek garb, for men and 
~~ omen alike, was one or two pieces of 
~~~ hite wool cloth draped around the body. 
SS =andals were usual as foot covering, but 
L3 <adwear was seldom used. Athenian 
оч? omen —and sometimes men — used 
ж <>uge and dyed their hair, but cosmetics 
~~~ ere generally considered to be in bad 
taste. The wealthy lady was likely to add 
Ж <>» her appearance only by jewelry and by 
< zareful draping of her garment. 
\thenian houses were just as simple as 
<A thenian clothing. The Athenian male, 
х а © matter what his wealth, preferred to 
S pend his time іп the market place ог in 
© he government buildings rather than in 
Fais home. Moreover, it was part of the 
*. < са of citizenship that Athenians should 
S pend their money not by turning their 
Enomes into show places, but by helping 
<> rect buildings which the whole commu- 
Z-xity could enjoy. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


The Greek heroes, Ajax and Achilles, settle down to 
a game of checkers. Vases like these were a leadin 
Athenian Democracy 3 f k М d 


export of the city-nations. 
Ordinary farmers, craftsmen, mer- 


«chants, and sailors, as well as the wealthy, 
“уеге among the citizens in the Athenian 
*city-nation. Commercial and naval ex- 
Pansion after the Persian Wars increased 
the political importance of the sailors and 
Xhe merchants. Largely through the pres- 
sure of the seamen and the poorer trades- 
men, Athens pushed forward the devel- 
opment toward democracy which Solon 
had begun. 

Solon had given rights to all citizens, 


and rich, a chance to share in the conduct 
of public affairs. 

1. Citizens were paid for public serv- 
ice. In the time of Solon many consid- 
ered it an insult to offer a civic-minded 
man money for serving the state. In prac- 
tice this meant that only the wealthy 
could afford the time to hold office. After 
the Persian Wars, Athens, made wealthy 


by trade and by tribute from the empire, 
but he left the conduct of affairs in the began paying the numerous people who 


hands of men with wealth and with im- worked for the city. The poor could now 
portant family connections. Five impor- afford to hold office. But neither slaves 


tant steps taken about twenty years after nor foreigners could hope to become citi- 
the Persian Wars gave all citizens, poor zens. 
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2. The ordinary detail of public affairs 
was entrusted to committees consisting 
of many citizens. A committee of fifty 
ordinary citizens received ambassadors 
from other states and. supervised the ad- 
ministration of the finances, the army, 
and the navy. 

3. Committees and almost all public 
officers were selected by lot. A poor 
tradesman now had as much chance of 
being chosen as a rich landholder. 

4. The membership of committees was 
changed frequently and the committees 
were large. This was done both to give 
everyone a chance at office and to make 
sure that no group could seize or keep 
control of the government. The commit- 
tee of fifty held office for only one-tenth 
of a year, when another group of fifty re- 
placed it. 

5. All important questions of policy 
were referred to a general assembly in 
which all citizens could speak and vote. 
This general assembly met nearly once 
a week, and had a direct and almost con- 
tinuous control over the policies of the 
state. 

Justice was similarly placed in the 
hands of the citizens. There were no pro- 
fessional lawyers in Athens. All cases 
were tried by a jury of citizens chosen by 
lot before a judge who was selected in 
the same way. Since there was no prose- 
cuting attorney, accusations were made 
by private citizens who were determined 
to punish those who broke the city law. 
The accused defended himself, and the 
jury of citizens determined guilt and 
fixed the punishment. 

A reflection of the Athenians’ high re- 
spect for their state is the Oath of Ephe- 
bus (еһ-ғвв-риѕ). “Ephebus” is a Greek 
word meaning “youth entering man- 
hood,” and the oath was taken by Athe- 
nian boys at eighteen to declare their loy- 
alty to their nation. Some present-day 
schools have adapted it for their own use. 
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THE EPHEBIC OATH 


I will never disgrace these sacred arms, 
nor desert my companions in the ranks, I 
will fight for temples and public prop- 
erty whether I am alone or with others, 
I will hand on my fatherland greater and 
better than I found it. І will obey the 
magistrates who may at any time be in 
power. I will observe both the existing 
Jaws and those which the people may 
hereafter make. If any person seek to 
destroy the laws or disobey them, I will 
do my best to prevent him, and will de 
fend them whether I am alone or with 
others. I will honor the religion of my 
fathers. And I call to witness Aglauros, 
Enyalios, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, and 
Hegemone. 


nee ae A RRA аат Н 


When the Athenians had made all thet 
changes, they had one of the most demt 
cratic systems of government ever рї 
into practice. Only the ten generals whe 
were the chief executives of the city ani 
commanders of the army were chosen? 
election rather than by lot. For that po 
tion, men of specialized skill were 
viously needed. Since the position of g 
eral remained elective, it was the 0 
which ambitious leaders strove to 


and to hold. 


Pericles, Leader of Athens, 461 to 429 ™ 
For many years the foremost gene 
was Pericles (penm-ih-kleez), who was" 
peatedly re-elected. Although a noble ! 
descent and aloof in manner, Pericles ke 
the confidence of the people by his abil 
his honesty, and his eloquence. In 46184 
he helped to carry through the 
cratic reforms described above, and 
about thirty years afterward he gU 
Athens through its period of great 
power and prosperity. \ | 
In his eloquent speeches Pericles А 
sented ideals of citizenship that ma 


Z^. mericans still like to keep in mind. His 
x3 famous funeral oration, delivered 
tc» nor citizens who had died in battle, 
х — sembles Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 
<< ur constitution,” said Pericles, “ favors 
t łac many instead of the few; this is why 
zt is called a democracy.” Taking part in 
tae government was as much the duty 
<> f a citizen as making a living. " We 


remarked Pericles with a disdain- 
Fal glance toward Sparta, " regard a man 
~who takes no interest in public affairs 
ха ot as a quiet but as a useless character.” 
ESut neither politics nor anything else 
= оц be permitted to throw the citizen's 

1 3 fe out of balance. The playing fields and 
<= ontests provided by the state were to 
еер the body in trim; the mind was to 
be cultivated by the music and literature 


zx lone," 


which were a part of the religious festi- 
vals. Justly Pericles boasted, “ We culti- 
vate the mind without loss of manliness." 


'The Parthenon 

Pericles’ popularity in Athens was due 
not to his political reforms alone but also 
to the building program by which he cre- 
ated employment and at the same time 
made Athens the art center 
The temples, which had been in ruins 
since the Persian invasions, 


of Greece. 


were rebuilt 
by a lavish use of the tribute paid by the 
Greek cities that came under Athenian 
rule. On the Acropolis (uh-Krop-uh-liss), 
the hill which is the center of Athens, 
was erected the marble Parthenon (panr- 
theh-non), the finest of all examples of 


Greek temple architecture. 


In the pediment of the Parthenon — the triangular space between the sloping eaves — 
the Greeks placed sculptures. These graceful figures, like the building itself, have sur- 
vived the mutilations of time. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The chief sculptor was Phidias (r1p-ih- 
us), a friend of Pericles and the foremost 
artist of the age. The Greeks liked sculp- 
ture and used it to give a completed ap- 
pearance to their buildings. Figures filled 
the pediments — that is, the angles above 
the columns and below the roof — at both 
ends of the Parthenon. Above the outer 
columns were 92 pieces of sculpture. The 
frieze, which ran 524 feet around the top 
of the wall inside the outer columns, pic- 
tured the procession that each year hon- 
ored Athena, the patron goddess of the 
city (see the picture of the Parthenon on 
p. 92). The Parthenon was dedicated to 
Athena, and an ivory and gold statue of 
her stood in the temple. The sculptures, 
full of life and action, show Athenians at 
their best and record much of what they 
believed to be their history. 

'The Parthenon was not the only mag- 
nificent building on the Acropolis, where 
other temples showed striking grace and 
originality. Phidias also created at Olym- 
pia a statue of Zeus, king of the gods, 
which was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. 

Athens was by no means the only 
center of sculpture and temple building 
in Greece, but Athenian artists surpassed 
all others of the age of Pericles. In the 
buildings dedicated to their gods, the 
Athenians were also honoring their city 
and themselves. Athens called upon her 
citizens to make the city-nation, in the 
proud words of Pericles, *the school of 
Hellas.” 

By Hellas (et-us), Pericles meant all 
of Greece. The Athenians succeeded so 
well in carrying out this boast that in art 
Athens not only was the school of Hellas 
but became the teacher for nearly all the 
world. 


Greek Drama 


Our theater, as well as our sculpture 
and architecture, owes much to the 
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Greeks, for they were the founders d 
dramatic literature. Nevertheless, going 
to the theater in Athens was very diffe 
ent from going to a theater today. Th 
people assembled on the slopes of a hil 
in the holiday spirit of Americans at: 
ball game but also with something of th 
feeling of a Christmas crowd, for th 
dramas were given only on days ofr 
ligious celebration. Nine new tragedi 
were presented at each festival. If the 
crowd hooted off a play — they did this 
by clicking their heavy wooden sandal 
on the stone seats — there were others 0 
follow. Since poets were supposed to k 
the teachers of the people, their lines wet 
judged for wisdom as well as for beauy 
The audience selected the best plays, a 
the authors were rewarded with an 11] 
crown. 

For a generation after the Persian va 
the ivy crown was repeatedly won | 
Aeschylus (zss-kih-lus). In опе of hi 
plays, The Persians, Aeschylus stirred dV 
ic pride by telling the story of the defes 
of the Persians by the Athenians. Aeschy 
lus had fought at Marathon and Sale 
mis, and was prouder of those services © 
his state than of his literary skill. Hi 
tombstone boasted of his valor at Matt 
thon but made no mention of the fat 
that he was a great poet and writer © 


plays. 


Herodotus 

'Тһе same pride inspired Herodi? 
to compose a history of the Persian wa 
Herodotus wrote of Persians, Egyptian 
and other peoples, as well as the С 
in the hope, he said, “ of preventing 
great and wonderful actions of the M | 
and barbarians from losing their p 
meed of glory.” He put in a great W 
amusing tales without vouching for i 
truth of all of them. He had e 
in Egypt, to Babylon, and throug in 
Greece, asking questions and observ 


<= 2а ху. He reported what he saw and 
ъъ < ard so well and so interestingly that 
t Fee Athenians voted him a cash prize. 
X -ater ages have hailed Herodotus as the 
E~ ather of History. 


ТЖ” Bnucydides 

The years when Pericles guided the 
- t cue were the best years of Athenian 
«3 «-mocracy. Two years before his death, a 
1<> ng and bitter war started between Ath- 
<> x3s and Sparta. Athens had a powerful 
xa avy and Athenian soldiers fought well 


death, Athens yielded the leadership of 
Greece to Sparta. 

The ruinous struggles between Athens 
and Sparta were called the Peloponnesian 
(pel-uh-puh-Neg-zhun) Wars. They were 
recorded by Thucydides (thyoo-sıv-ih- 
deez), who had beea an Athenian gen- 
eral before he turned historian. Since 
he believed that future statesmen should 
learn lessons from history, Thucydides 
left out entertaining stories such as Не- 
rodotus had included. He took pains to 
be accurate, described battles in full de- 


<> ал land, but no great leader arose to re- 


tail, and gave keen and eloquent accounts 
F> lace Pericles. Twenty-five years after his 


of political discussions. 


CHART 4 GREEK HISTORY 

1000 B.C. 
Homer composes epics about the siege of Troy 

800 B.C. 
Olympic Games begin (776 в.с.) EARLY 

IRON AGE 

Spartans adopt stern discipline 

600 B.C. Solon (594 в.с.) lays the basis Discóbalus 
for Athenian democracy AYER 

500 B.C. Persian Wars: Marathon 490 в.с. „ш 

Salamis 480 в.с. "Ф GOLDEN 

Pericles, 461 B.c. to 429 в.с. zs AGE 

400 B.C. Socrates (died in 399 в.с.) OF GREECE 
Alexander’s conquests, completed 323 в.с. 
Stoic and Epicurean philosophies 
Euclidean geometry 
Archimedes, 287 в.с. to 212 B.C. 

200 B.C. 
Medical research at Alexandria HELLENISTIC 

AGE 
31 B.C. Roman conquest completed by battle of Actium, 31 в.с. 


SO Sa eS a IU remm ue mme 


The Comedies of Aristophanes 

The politicians who fooled the people 
were scorchingly ridiculed by the comic 
dramatist, Aristophanes  (ar-is-ror-uh- 
neez). Comic shows had begun as drunk- 
en revels, but in the fifth century в.с. they 
were elaborated into artistic drama and 
given a part in the Athenian festivals. 
Free criticism of the leading men of the 
state was permitted in the comedy. Aris- 
tophanes devoted a whole play to heap- 
ing abuse on a particular politician, a tan- 
ner by trade, who was put on the stage 
with slight disguise and called “as wick- 
ed a slanderous wretch as ever lived.” The 
plot of the play is the overthrow of this 
tanner by a sausage seller, who wins over 
the favor of the people by outdoing the 
tanner in low cunning and mudslinging. 

One of Aristophanes’ plays, Lysistrata 
(lye-sis-truh-tuh), is sometimes presented 
on the modern stage. It makes fun of the 
government by imagining that women 
call a strike and take control of the state. 
'The idea of women going into politics 
seemed amusing to fifth-century Atheni- 
ans, for Athenian women were given no 
part in public life. Ас Athens the girls 


were kept at home and were not even 
educated in gymnastics they were in 
Sparta. “ Silence graces woman " was th 
Athenian view. Aristophanes’ picture d 
women judging in the law courts and 
holding forth in the assembly was com 
sidered a roaring farce. 


Socrates, a Great Teacher 

More serious criticism of Athenian de 
mocracy came from the philosopher So 
rates (sok-ruh-teez) (469 в.с. to 399 B.C) 
stonecutter 10 
15 far too in 
to spend his 


Socrates was trained as a 
his father's shop, but he 
terested in men and idca: 
time with stones. 

Mainly, he was not satisfied with th 
Athenian education. Until 
eighteen years of age, the wealthier Athe 
nian boys were educated by their familie 
in athletics, in music, and in Homets 
poetry. Their ideas of how to live wef 
formed by imitating their elders and b 
memorizing proverbs. At eighteen the) 
began two years of military training 3X 
then became citizens; thereafter the) 
were educated only by performing the 
duties of the citizen. In no part of the 


system of 


hi 


A famous painting, | 
yib 


the French artist Da | 
of the death of Socr 
The philosopher 15 A 
the fearless teacher d$ ү 
reaches for the cup % 


hemlock poison. 


Brown Brothers 


ж ж = xil education was the young Athenian 
tr ained to think for himself about what 
1= 3 nd of Ше was worth living. 

"To be sure, teachers of a new type were 
<< llecting fees from wealthy Athenian 
yy <—uths by offering them instruction in 
E> * ablic speaking, debating, natural science, 
=а xd mathematics. These teachers were 
<= zx Пей Sophists (sor-ists), a word which 
<> z-iginally meant wise men. Socrates was 
== «5t convinced by their work. Many of the 
SS «орһіѕіѕ gave explanations of the world 
zx x3d of nature that were more reasonable 
© Faan the fanciful tales about gods believed 
15у most Greeks. But others were con- 
<<rned with teaching their students skill 

з x3 argument and oratory to enable them 
1-«5 be successful in the popular assembly 
= nd in the law courts. Since they were less 
Seoncerned with being right than with 
S<eming right, the word sophist has come 
Ж «о mean a person who uses clever but mis- 
Leading arguments. 
The Sophists did not seem to Socrates 
to supply what was really needed. He 
<314 not teach for money, as they did, but 
as а duty, and called himself not a wise 
Xman but a philosopher, which means a 
Lover of wisdom. Socrates wished to un- 
derstand man and how man ought to be- 
Bave. The timeworn proverbs did not 
Seem to him to offer sufficient guidance. 
-Also, he found popular Greek myths 
about the gods of little help in forming a 
standard of right and wrong, and urged 
Xhat men should depend on their reason 
to guide their lives. They should ask 
questions about their aims in life, their 
relations with others, and their ways of 
government. 

Socrates wished to train the youth of 
Athens to lead the state in such a way 
that every citizen would live a more 
worth-while life. The Athenians did not 
understand his good intentions; they un- 
derstood only that he was putting upset- 
ting thoughts in the minds of the young. 


Men who advance new ideas are often 
thought dangerous, and Socrates was 
charged with corrupting the youth and 
was condemned to death. When friends 
offered him an opportunity to escape, he 
refused to save himself by flight. He con- 
sidered life worthless if he could not teach 
what he believed. So he was put to death, 
because his ideas were not like those of 
his neighbors and he insisted on saying 
what he thought. The courage and calm- 
ness with which he died added to the in- 
fluence of his teachings. 


Plato 


Plato, a wealthy young man, was so im- 
pressed by Socrates that he devoted him- 
self to continuing the master's teachings. 
Socrates never wrote a book — he was too 
busy asking questions — but Plato wrote 
books on many subjects in the form of 
dialogues, or conversations, between Soc- 
rates and other people. The most famous 
of Plato's dialogues is The Republic, a 
description of an ideally just state. 

What Plato considered a just state was 
quite different from democratic Athens. 
Plato imagined a city-nation run not by 
the many but by the few. Important de- 
cisions would be made only by those who 
had correct ideas of justice and other vir- 
tues. Men notable for bravery would form 
the army; those interested only in food, 
clothes, and so on, would do the labor of 
making things. The ruling class was to 
own all things in common, and women 
were to be equal with men in both edu- 
cation and power. He proposed a rigid 
discipline, something like that of Sparta, 
to regulate the lives of the citizens. This 
imaginary state would be just, argued 
Plato, since all would be given the posi- 
tions for which their capacities fitted 
them. 

In some parts of The Republic, Plato 
seems to prefer the government of Spar- 
ta to that of Athens, yet self-restraint and 
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steadfast courage were not the only vir- 
tues which Plato admired. As he pointed 
out in The Laws, another dialogue, the 
minds and sympathies of the Spartans 
were narrowed by the harsh routine of 
their barrack life. Neither Sparta nor 
Athens came up to Plato's ideal. 


'The Strength of Greece Declines 

After the death of Pericles, the strength 
of Athens declined. The war between 
Athens and her allies, on one side, and 
Sparta and her allies, on the other, 
dragged on for more than a quarter of a 
century (431 в.с. to 404 B.c.). Athens, de- 
feated and exhausted, never recovered her 
strength or again produced great leaders 
in politics or the arts. Neither Sparta, the 
victor in the war, nor any of the other 


city-nations managed to unite Greece up 
der strong and lasting leadership. 

Less than a hundred years after рей 
cles’ death, the Greeks came under th 
rule of Macedonia, a kingdom north d 
the peninsula and north of the Aegea 
Sea. Later (167 в.с.) the Romans con 
quered Greece and made it part of thei 
empire. Yet Athens long continued tob 
a center of education, art, and literatur 

Both the Macedonians and the Roman 
admired and accepted Greek ideas ant 
civilization, and spread them in the Eas 
and later in western Europe. The idel 
of citizenship was weakened by the Maw 
donians, but Rome, like Athens, Wi 
governed by its citizens. As her empit 
grew, Rome made the ideal of citizens} 
again known and widely respected. 


The Greeks were the first people in Europe to develop a civiliz 
tion. But it was from the Minoans and other peoples whom we har 
studied earlier that the Greeks learned how to write, to use metals, ! 
trade and to use money, and to build and sail ships. Д 

Greece was mountainous and lacked large farming areas, but 1 
cities had good harbors from which to build a rich overseas соттей 
Merchants carried their trade and colonists established new Greek «it! 
around the Black Sea and on the shores of the Mediterranean. Th 


carried civilization to Italy, France, and Spain. In later centuries, th 


A LOOK 
BACK 


the Americas. 


writings and ideas of the Greeks also influenced Britain, Germany, 1! 


The Greeks, especially the Athenians, made fresh contributions! 


civilization in their sculpture, architecture, decorated vases, and beat! 
ful household furnishings. They wrote poetry, plays, histories, 2" 
books on philosophy that Europeans and Americans have read п 
imitated for 2500 years. They developed sports and the ideal of a W^ 


balanced and active life. 


Probably the greatest contributions of the Greeks to later ages, w 
to us, were their ideals of citizenship and democracy. Under Solon 4 
city-nation of Athens began to build a government in which all сш | 
had rights and responsibilities. In the Golden Age, following the д 
of the Persian invaders in 480 s.c., Athenians under the leadership 
Pericles made further democratic reforms and developed a strong s 
of public duty. Their great artists decorated public buildings, and the 
thinkers, notably Socrates and Plato, were concerned with questions 1 
how men should live together as useful citizens. 
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=. Why was it easier for civilization to 
== == rt in Greece rather than in other parts of 
F= а згоре? From what earlier civilizations did 
t Ea <= Greeks borrow? 

>, What did Homer write about in his 
Stry poems, The Iliad and The Odyssey? 
WW hat do the poems tell us about the way 
th < early Greeks lived? 

3. Why did not the Greek city-nations 
ха xaite in one large nation? What did all the 
< = xceks, in all the city-nations, have in com- 
X X on? 

4. How did the city-nation of Sparta try 
*-«— train its boys to be good soldiers? How 
«1 3 d education in Athens differ from that in 
S parta? 

5. To what extent, and in what ways, was 
<A  thens democratic, or run Ьу all the people? 

33 what ways was Athens not democratic? 
Æ ow did Solon, Themistocles, and Pericles 
=a «lvance Athenian democracy? 

6. For what kinds of art are the Greeks 
*-«-membered? How did religion influence 
X 3reek art? 

7. Who were the outstanding Athenian 
writers of history and of plays? About what 
* lid each write? 

8. What is a philosopher? Why are Soc- 
X-ates and Plato remembered as great phi- 

*osophers? 
9. What were the greatest contributions of 
X-he Greeks to later civilization? 


Then and Now 


1. In what ways did the civiliza- 

tion of Greece, especially of Ath- 
wns, advance beyond that of Egypt or Baby- 
Tonia or China? Has it made any difference 
to us that the Greeks rather than the Per- 
sians won in the Persian Wars? 

2. Why has the Athenian ideal of citizen- 
ship been important to the people of later 
times? Do you believe that the ideal of citi- 
zenship really helped to develop many great 
men in Athens? Why? 


3. In what ways did the sea influence the 
history of Greece? Can you think of any 
other people or country to whom the sea has 
also been very important? 

4. How did religion affect the life, the 
art, and the literature of Athenians? In what 
ways was the religion of the Greeks less ad- 
vanced than that of the Hebrews? 

5. Why was the educational system of 
Sparta less successful than that of Athens in 
producing good citizens and great leaders? 
Which of the two systems is more like that 
of the United States? 

6. Why would it be difficult to practice 
the Athenian type of government in a nation 
with a large population and land area? 


2, € оро 
2, Activities 


1. Read either The Iliad or The 

Odyssey (there is a good trans- 
lation of both by W. H. D. Rouse in a pock- 
et-sized edition) and tell the story to the 
class. Or read and report on parts of Gayley's 
Classic Myths or one of the biographies in 
Plutarch's Parallel Lives. 

2. Make a series of drawings to show the 
plan of a Greek temple and the way in 
which sculpture was used to beautify it. 

3. Collect pictures showing either exam- 
ples of Greek art or the way in which Greek 
art has influenced that of the United States. 

4. Compare the main points made in Peri- 
cles’ funeral oration with those made in 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

5. Topics for investigation and report. 
(1) The Olympic games (ancient or modern 
or both); (2) Greek ships; (3) Greek pot- 
tery; (4) the dress of Greek men and wom- 
en; (5) how Greek plays were given; (6) 
the weapons, armor, and fighting methods 
of Greek soldiers; (7) the life of women in 
Athens; (8) Athenian houses; (9) the life 
and work of Athenian slaves; (10) the 
Greek gods. Most of these, and some other 
topics, are treated in A Day in Old Athens 
by W. S. Davis, and in Life in Ancient Ath- 
ens by T. G. Tucker. 

6. Biographies for reading and report. 
There are short accounts of Solon, Themis- 
tocles, Pericles, and Socrates in Greek Lead- 
ers, by L. W. Hopkinson. 


Study Helps тоў 


7 
MACEDONIAN KINGS 
SPREAD GREEK CIVILIZATION 
BUT WEAKEN CITIZENSHIP 


The Greek city-nations never regained the strength lost in fig 
ing among themselves in the long Peloponnesian Wars. Between р 
в.с. and 323 в.с., two kings of a little country north of Greece, РШ 
and his son Alexander, brought Greece under their rule. Athenis 
ideals of citizenship and democracy were weakened, though Alexand 
conquered the Persian Empire, and more too. He founded new ctt 
which spread Greek ways of living and thinking from Egypt to th 

A LOOK borders of India. 3 

AHEAD During the life of Alexander, but even more in the Helle 
period that followed, Greek artists continued to design and decori! 
magnificent buildings and create beautiful and graceful sculp 
Greek scholars and thinkers wrote and taught about the way mé 
should think and behave. Greek scientists learned much about the M 
man body and disease, astronomy and geography, and mathematics al. 
engineering. Greek citizenship was lost, but the Greeks continue h 
move civilization ahead. 

Study the map on page 109 noting: the route of Alexander's gif) 
march to the east and the extent of his empire; the Indus River; de^ 
cation of the kingdom of Macedon, north of Greece, and of Alexan i^ 
in Egypt. 


А а dozen years after Socrates! Һејг to a good-sized fortune, for his fath 

death, a seven-year-old Athenian had owned a sword foundry an fum 
boy named Demosthenes (duh-mos-thuh- ture shop, each employing twenty y 
neez) was left at the mercy of guardians hundred slave craftsmen. When рет 
as a result of the death of his parents. thenes came of age, the guardians m 
Demosthenes (384 в.с. to 322 mc.) was over to him less than one-seventh 0 
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x x» Ё» «ritance, and the young man, accord- 
я x3 = to Athenian custom, had to appear 
poc x sonally in the Athenian law court to 
pole ad his case for recovering the wealth. 

X ublic speaking did not come easily to 
X >< xznosthenes, but he was determined to 
= x= = ster the art. To strengthen his lungs, 
he recited speeches while running up- 
Къз 11. and to learn how to construct an 
< f Y «cive speech, he copied eight times 
* b» — magnificent orations in the history of 
^X B ucydides. Though Demosthenes won 
Bras case against his guardians, he could 
SOl lect little. The chief reward of his 
hard training came in the form of an 
el quence which has never been sur- 
E>= ssed. This ability to speak effectively 
Ex <= used in behalf of Athens when the in- 
ac pendence of that city and all the Greek 
<i t y-nations was threatened by the king 
“>f Macedon (mas-ih-don). 


= . Philip and Alexander Con- 
quer Greece and Persia 


Macedon, or Macedonia (mas-eh-»on- 
хаз h-uh), as it is called on modern maps, 


lies just to the northeast of the Greek 
peninsula. Its coast was fringed with 
Greek colonies, and the interior was in- 
habited by tribes whose speech, although 
not Greek, was closely related to it. 


Philip Makes Macedon Powerful 

At the time that Demosthenes was 
training his tongue, the Macedonian 
king, Philip, seized some gold mines. By 
using this great wealth to keep the tribes- 
men constantly employed as his army, he 
knit the tribes together into a powerful 
Macedonian kingdom. 

In his youth Philip spent three years 
as a hostage in a Greek city, where he 
adopted the Greek view that the Greeks 
were "civilized" and all other people 
were “barbarians.” Philip's son, Alexan- 
der, was given a Greek education under 
Aristotle (arr-iss-tot-'l), the leading phi- 
losopher and teacher at Athens after the 
death of Plato. Philip's ambition was to 
use his mostly * barbarian " Macedonian 
army to make himself leader and ruler of 
the “ civilized ” Greek world. 

In Athens public spirit had weakened 
since the days of the Persian Wars. Citi- 


ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE, ABOUT 323 B.C. 


CITIES FOUNDED 
BY ALEXANDER @ 


ROUTES 
Ч OF ALEXANDER “чч | 


zens were more interested in pleasure 
and in money-making than in service to 
their city-nation. Vainly Demosthenes, in 
celebrated orations known as The Phi- 
lippics (ЁһалрР-1К$), attacked the Mace- 
donian king and summoned the Athe- 
nians once again to lead the Greeks in a 
fight for liberty. The Athenians were 
slow to act and, when they finally did 
act, they were defeated by Philip at the 
decisive battle of Chaeronea (Кеһг-оһ-хЕЕ- 
uh) in 338 в.с. For some centuries there- 
after, Athens and most other Greek cities 
retained a large measure of self-govern- 
ment, but they lacked the old feeling of 
freedom. A foreign king could make 
them bow to his will. The Greeks were 
compelled to furnish Philip with troops 
for war against the traditional “ barbari- 
an" enemy, Persia. Since Philip did not 
live to invade Persia, the actual conquest 
was undertaken by his remarkable son, 
Alexander the Great (see the biographical 
sketch on p. 111). 


Alexander's Conquests 

Alexander scored an important victory 
over the Persians and then journeyed to a 
city called Gordium (cor-dih-um), where 
the sacred chariot of an ancient king stood. 
Whoever could untie the knot with which 
the chariot had been fastened, it was said, 
would become master of Asia. Alexander 
puzzled a moment over the knot, then cut 
it with his sword. 

Today we speak of a decisive action as 
“cutting the Gordian knot,” and certainly 
Alexander’s armies were on their way to 
spectacular conquests. Each victory only 
whetted the leader’s appetite for more. 
From Anatolia to Syria, to Egypt, and 
back again around the Fertile Crescent 
into the Iranian Plateau, he led his Greek 
and Macedonian armies. Not content with 
placing himself on the throne of the Per- 
sian kings, Alexander pushed on toward 
what he thought were the ends of the 
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earth. At this time the Greeks had; 
knowledge of China, for the Han empi 
ors had not yet opened their Corridor: 


the West. Alexander spent many ye 
subduing cities near the Roof of th 
World, in the region that is modern 4 
ghanistan —(af-caw-ih-stan). He di 
marched south into India, conqueringth 


Indus Valley. At the height of his pow 
(see the map on p. 109), Alexander th 
Great ruled more territory and more pi 
ple than any leader in previous history 


Alexander Stopped 

Alexander’s power was kept strong і 
renewed conquests, and he was depende 
on the veteran soldiers who followed № 
in the constant campaigns. Alexand 
armies were tremendously loyal to the 
dashing leader. But the greatest loyalty“ 
be pushed too far. After Alexander M 
conquered the Indus Valley and was abo 
to press east to the Ganges (Ganj 
River, his soldiers rebelled and he W 
forced to turn back. While planning n 
conquests, in 323 в.с., Alexander died. 


2. Citizenship Declines in th 
Hellenistic Kingdoms 
Since no one proved strong enough! 


: | 
hold Alexander's vast empire together 
was divided among the Macedonians 


5 A Su 
were his chief generals. These MU 
of Alexander are called the Helen 

xan 


kings. The period between Ale | 
death in 323 в.с. and the Roman y 
quest of the empire he created, whid 
completed in 31 в.с., is called the 

lenistic Age. There were three ma? иё 
lenistic kingdoms, continually M 
one in Egypt, one in Macedon, 2? " 
called the Seleucid (seh-1oo-sid) Еш) 
in the Fertile Crescent (see тар 


Рр: 116-17). 


E> E= OPLE IN HISTORY 


Alexander the Great 356 5.c.-323 В.С. 


Alexander had опе driving motive: he wanted glory. From 
><> hood he had been so eager for glory that he is said to have 
~~ = pot at his father's victories, fearing there would not be enough 
c <> elds left for him to conquer. On through the Persian Empire, 
into India, Alexander led his armies, and every campaign 
d «£f t stories of a man who, above all things, valued his fame as a 
f <= less general and as the inheritor of Greek civilization. 

One time Alexander lagged behind his army, risking cap- 
= аа x- c, to protect an aged teacher of Greek learning. Another time, 
ъъ < scorned making a night attack because he would not “ steal a 
vic tory.” On still another occasion, he led a charge up the steep 
t> raks of a river, flashing white-feather plumes from his helmet 
<> аһа: the dullest enemy would know where Alexander was. 

He was hailed as “The Great” by millions. A word from 
Ea а аъ sent hundreds of thousands to death, and more hundreds of 
* Fax < usands into slavery. Whole cities sprang up at his command. 

ES wat, like other men who have sought and found great power, 
=“ I exander was not sure what to do with it. He would have him- 
skf proclaimed a god and then, in the next hour, laugh at the 
^ Baole idea. He would desert the copy of Homer’s poems in his 
1 < x for drunken banquets, and then try to pull himself together 

<> z- the exacting tasks of governing. At thirty-three Alexander 
ЗХУ =as dead, a victim of drink and fever. In his brief years, he had 
= “~~ ept like a comet across the known world, but history remem- 

>= x5 best his statement when his troops made him turn back west 
<> (he Ganges. He prayed, said Alexander, that no man would 
= xquer more than he had done. 


ARLINE ENEK EES E r SEEE EEE E N N S 


< ties Spread Greek Culture 
Alexander had learned from his father 
“Atd from his tutor, Aristotle, to admire 


C» EE 


innumerable new cities in the Fertile 
Crescent, and thereby introduced Greek 
ways of life into that part of Asia. 


= veck culture, and he spread it wherever 

X <= marched his armies. From the Nile to 

“xe Indus and Oxus rivers, he founded 

1 ties like those of Greece, and the Mace- 

7-3 «nian generals who succeeded him as 
“ngs in Asia and Egypt founded still 
ore. The Hellenistic kings of Egypt 

a exped nearly all their favors on Alex- 

A adria, the great seaport at the west of 


© Be Nile delta. The Seleucid rulers formed 


Alexander had settled his worn-out vet- 
erans in the cities he founded, and Greek 
businessmen soon arrived to take con- 
trol of the trade of the Fertile Crescent 
and of Egypt. Then, ever ambitious, they 
learned the secret of the seasonal winds 
of the Indian Ocean and made profit out 
of voyages from the Red Sea to India. 
Greek adventurers gathered fortunes in 
Egypt and Asia by managing the finances 
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of the Hellenistic kings. Their wealth was 
generally invested in land farmed by na- 
tive serfs, workers who were little better 
off than slaves. In time successful Greek 
immigrants came to form the ruling class 
of the Hellenistic cities. 


'The Greek Upper Class 

This wealthy city class brought with it 
Greek ways of living, but the customs did 
not pass down to the lower classes. While 
Greek became the language of govern- 
ment and business, the mass 


of the peo- 
ple continued to speak their Semitic or 
Egyptian tongues, and knew nothing of 
the art, literature, and philosophy of 
Athens. 

'The Hellenistic cities were islands of 


Greek city life jutting out from a w 
ocean of native villages. The biggest ci 
ters, like Alexandria in Egypt, were red 
they contains 
who were n 


ly a group of cities, 
large areas for residen 
Greeks and whose government was st 
reeks, Near à 
cient Babylon on the Tigris arose a nti 
city with a Greek name, Seleucia, whid 
| ition of six hul 
city wall w 


arate from that of the 


was said to have a pop 
dred thousand. Since 
iles around, th 
| only the smi 
settlement whi 
Most of theil 
;utside the wi 
have the righ 


only four and а half 

wall obviously surround 
Greek or Macedonian 
formed the citizen body 
habitants, who settled 
were natives who did n 
and duties of citizens. 


A contrast between early and late Greek art. Compare the balanced lines of the siatue of 
the goddess Artemis with the later Hellenistic sculpture, which pictures a violent theme 
— a priest, Laocoén, and his sons strangled by serpents. 


Both pictures from Metropolitan Must 
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С <>< -Kings and City Self-Government 
<~ lihough each of the new cities was 
gx <=п its own laws and magistrates and 
c x3 j3«—yed a large measure of self-govern- 
ra <= xat, even the citizens lacked complete 
c x* trol of city affairs. Alexander had 
[> << x3 proclaimed а god, as had the ear- 
lz«x- conquerors of Egypt and the Fertile 
C > ж- < scent. He also continued the provin- 
<< а ша Ё system which had been used by the 
+A SS упапѕ and perfected by Darius the 
Ж «— sian (see рр. 68, 69-71). By demanding 
r Кз са ж he be treated as а god and by keep- 
* === the provincial system, Alexander 
= <> а ght to combine self-government and 
= E» - olute monarchy, 
X ater Hellenistic kings demanded that 
*- E c ,, too, be worshiped as gods. When 
7* < иу acknowledged a king as one of the 
7— 3-1 7; gods, the people were bound to obey 
tha king as if royal orders were divine 
7— —» zx-nmands. Such places were certainly 
T4 free city-nations; they are better 
Tx жпей urban, ог city, centers. Hellenistic 
7— t ies were the headquarters of officials 
7 Кехо collected the king's taxes. 
*City-nations in the Greek homeland 
«owed the same tendency. Here, too, a 
<= "wo wealthy citizens ran the government 
~~ Bile imported slaves in increasing num- 
Be xs displaced the free farmers in the 
<= €» untryside and the free craftsmen in the 
ow shops. Athens was no longer the 
“ading commercial city of the Mediter- 
EA mean, for the centers of wealth had 
ved  eastward — to Alexandria іп 
X ур and to the new cities of Syria. The 
A ties of Greece lacked the wealth as well 
Жа ч the will to defend their independ- 
Trace, and even Athens paid to Hel- 
<= nistic kings the honors claimed for 
ds. 


~ 


ame versus Patriotism 
Men were becoming more absorbed in 
> eir personal concerns and less interested 
X3 politics. New types of literature, deal- 


ing mainly with love affairs, became pop- 
ular. Artists now discovered their richest 
opportunities in erecting monuments to 
glorify the victories of kings. An example 
which ranks among the finest works of 
Greek sculpture is the Winged Victory 
of Samothrace (sam-oh-thrayss). Another 
example is the famous Laocoón (lay-ox- 
oh-on) group (see p. 113). It shows the 
interest in depicting violent emotion or 
vigorous action which was characteristic 
of Hellenistic sculpture. The calm and 
balanced lines of earlier sculpture had 
been changed. 

Stone theaters, assembly halls, temples, 
and libraries were built in nearly all Hel- 
lenistic cities. Many a rich man left part 
of his fortune for the building of some 
structure which the whole community 
could enjoy, but it was becoming more 
common for the wealthy to spend their 
money on magnificent stone homes which 
satisfied their own wants and their own 
vanity. Even men who gave money for 
public buildings often did it to increase 
their personal reputations. 

The new urban centers were not loved 
with the old patriotism; the fame of their 
city-nation no longer satisfied men’s in- 
dividual ambitions. Now their concern 
was with individual wealth and personal 
fame. 

With this change, service to the city- 
nation and obedience to its laws ceased to 
be the controlling factor in men’s lives. 


Philosophy the Guide of Life 

While the feeling of citizenship weak- 
ened, religion was becoming even less 
important in the lives of the educated 
upper class. Although each city had its 
gods, they were not taken very seriously. 
The Hellenistic city centers permitted a 
large measure of freedom of thought, 
and favored the spread of a variety of be- 
liefs. Familiarity with many different 
myths about the gods led some Greeks 
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to doubt the existence, or at least the im- 
portance, of all gods. These Greeks hoped 
to explain everything in the world by 
reason. 

Earlier, Socrates and Plato had used 
their reasoning mainly to understand 
good government, for they assumed that 
a man's happiness depended on his city- 
nation. Later philosophers also accepted 
the principle laid down by Socrates that 
men should guide their lives by reason, 
but they had to face the problems of a 
new age in which city-nations were less 
important. They tried, nevertheless, to 
state the aim and purpose of life. 

Simplest and clearest among the Hel- 
lenistic philosophies were the teachings 
of the Epicureans (ep-ih-kyoor-er-unz), 
the followers of Epicurus (ep-ih-kvoon- 
us). They held that the universe is com- 
posed of tiny material particles called 
atoms. Man, said Epicurus, is but a col- 
lection of atoms momentarily held to- 
gether; at death the atoms fall apart to 
take some new shape. Such a belief is 
called “ materialism.” Many people find 
it a sad way of looking at the world, but 
Epicurus was hailed by his followers as 
a savior, for he freed them from fear of 
the gods and of death. Epicurus taught 
that the gods had no power and that 
there was nothing to fear after death be- 
cause death was the end. The aim of life, 
he said, was to enjoy one's self by avoid- 
ing pain. 

In sharp contrast were the beliefs of 
the Stoics (ѕтон-1Кѕ), the most popular 
Hellenistic philosophers. They held that 
the world was full of a divine spirit or 
Providence. There was a bit of this divine 
spirit in the soul of every man, and at 
death the soul rejoined the spirit of which 
it was a part. Since everyone had a bit 
of the divine spirit, all were, in a sense, 
brothers, and an active life for the wel- 
fare of others was a part of everyone's 
duty. Though Stoicism was popular, it 
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was more praised than practiced amoy 
the wealth-seeking people of the Helle 
istic cities. 


3. Greek Science Advances 
in the Hellenistic Age 


Belief in the old myths about the got 
was being undermined also by the pro 
ress of natural science. Many Greeks | 
longer believed that disease, or the mi 
tion of the sun, or other natural ocd 
rences were due to the whims of th 
gods. Instead, they looked for physical 
natural causes. If a person suffered fron 
a stomach-ache, for example, the Grel 
were more likely to decide it was becatis 
of something he had eaten than Бесай 
an evil spirit had entered him. By qué 
tioning and reasoning, the Greeks wet 
separating science from magic and rd 
gion. 

'The questioning of old myths and Ù 
search for the natural causes had alread 
progressed far during the Golden M 
of Greece (500 в.с. to 323 в.с.). Howe 
the highest successes of the Greek set 
tists were obtained during the Hellenis 
Age, when the Greeks became aware l, 
the many facts which had been stort 
away by the priests of Egypt and Bat) 
lon. Knowledge gained in the Неел 
Age was later summed up in the fol 
ing Age of Roman Emperors (31 p. 
300 A.».). To give a brief view of СА 
science as a whole, we will discuss 10 ч 
section scientists who lived in all three? 
these periods. 


Aristotle | 
Near the end of the Golden Age! 
Greece, Aristotle, Alexander's tute 
aroused fresh interest in the use 0 | 
son to explain nature. Aristotle was P 
pil of Plato and continued his (0 
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zhe philosopher, Ptolemy, the geographer, drew a map of the world. 
<z 21 knowledge. 


Archimedes, the engineer, invented machines of war. 


n, s = ^e mathemati- 
пр XM 
lus e. F orth principles 


in geometry. 


<A i;cussion of politics by comparing the  totle chiefly for his works on logic, that 
SX evernments of some hundred city-na- is, the rules for thinking straight. His 
tions. But, being the son of a physician, writings and lectures had the scope of an 
<ctistotle was naturally interested in encyclopedia, and the information was 
E> Jants and animals as well as in man and пог only collected but arranged in a sys- 
E olitics. Indeed, he mastered an astonish- tem. Aristotle’s school in Athens possessed 
* xag number of fields of knowledge. Eu- the first systematic collection of plants 
V epeans of a later age remembered Aris- and animals. 
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The Museum at Alexandria 


Aristotle's collection became the model 
for the great center of scientific study, 
called the Museum (we might say uni- 
versity), which the Hellenistic kings of 
Egypt set up in Alexandria. Students 
came there in large numbers. The Mu- 
seum was equipped with lecture halls, 
libraries, and dwellings for the profes- 
sors. Here and in other Hellenistic cities 
Greck thinkers put together into the sci- 
ences of astronomy and medicine the 
knowledge which had been accumulated 
by the Sumerians, the Babylonians, and 
the Egyptians. 
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SEVERAL GREAT EMPIRES EXISTED ABOUT 240 B.C. Alexander's realm had 
divided into Macedon, Egypt, and the Seleucid Empire. In the west, the Roman Empire 


Man Discovers His Nerves i 
In Egypt, the priests had been КЕ | 
up medical knowledge, mixed k 
ic, ever since the Copper Age anc 
500 в.с. one of Egypt's ancient vind 
schools was refounded by Darius, К 
Persia. In the Hellenistic period, the ^ 
of Egypt supplied the Greek scient 
Alexandria with condemned crim! 
be used for experiments. By pt " 
these living men, as well as many ef 
Greek surgeons discovered the tr 
ture of the nervous system. i gi 
The foundation for the science 0 tt 
cine had been built by a Greek 
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was growing and Carthage was still powerful. In China, the great Ch'in Emperor (рр. 
78-79), and in India, an emperor called Asoka (p. 182), ruled vast areas. 
<= “lden Age, Hippocrates (hih-rox-rah- the center of sensation? The difficulty 
<= <=»). He was the first physician we was cleared up by the scientists of Alex- 
уҹ * ow who said that all disease was pro- andria, who discovered the nervous sys- 
— "ced by natural causes. Men had as- tem. They proved that the nerves conveyed 
es “a med that the center of thought and sensations to the brain from all over the 
- "—msation was the heart because they Боду. 
<2 uld feel the heart beating. Hippocrates, 
е5 Ж-ү the other hand, considered the brain Measuring the Heavens and the Earth 
xe center. Aristotle returned to the idea While Greek doctors drew on the med- 
Eat the heart was the center. Aristotle’s ical knowledge of the Egyptians, Greek 
ange of opinion was based on experi- astronomers used the observations of the 
"went. He had discovered by vivisection, heavens which had been kept during 
® operations performed on living ani- thousands of years by the Sumerians, 
TAa als, that if you cut the brain, the brain Babylonians, and Chaldeans. The Greeks 
Ж self does not feel. How then could it be put this information together by mathe- 
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matics so that astronomers could calcu- 
late the position of the planets from day 
to day. After the Roman conquests, Greek 
astronomy was summarized by Ptolemy 
(тог-еһ-тее) (about 150 a..), who re- 
mained the authority for more than a 
thousand years. 

Ptolemy also summed up the work of 
the Greek geographers. Although the 
Hellenistic Greeks acquired only vague 
ideas about China or the south of Africa, 
they were able to map more of the world 
than had been known to any earlier men. 
They made their maps more accurate by 
indicating latitude and longitude. In or- 
der to use this method of locating places, 
they made estimates of the size of the 
earth. The best of these estimates, we 
know now, was very nearly correct. 


Euclid's Geometry 


Measuring the size of the 
ting the position of 
considerable knowled: 
The branch of math 
thest by the Greeks 
Egyptians and Sum 
skill in using geom 
poses, but the Gree 
who showed how 
laws, followed on 
(voo-klid), 
dria, explai 
reasoning 


earth or plot- 
the stars required 
ge of mathematics. 
ematics carried fur- 
was geometry, Early 
erians had possessed 
etry for practical pur- 
ks were the reasoners 
geometric theorems, or 
€ from another, Euclid 
à mathematician of Alexan- 
ned geometry by such a clear 
that Beometry textbooks used 
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during the He 


in schools today are base: rectly on Hi 
work. 
The Machines of Archimedes 

Most famous of all the Greek math 
maticians was Archimedes (ahr-kih-ug 
deez) (287 в.с. to 212 ».c.). | his natives 
the city of Syracuse, in Sicily, like mo 
of the other Hellenistic itists, spel 
some time as a student Alexandri 
Archimedes applied mathc:natics to th 
problem of explaining h the lec 
made possible the lifting o! ауу object 
with little effort, and he showed grt 
skill in devising machines containing й 
vers. Legend records that h construdt 
a sort of derrick for use in the defense 
his native city against the Romans. Th 
machine grappled the Roman ships al 
tossed them about so easily that thé 
commander jokingly said Агсһітеҝ 


was using his ships for buckets. At # 
other time, Archimedes made an 1 
rangement of levers and »ulleys whit 
enabled the king of Syracuse to laund 
one of his largest ships with his owi 
hand. Archimedes wa; much more Ш@ 
ested in mathematical calculations, ho 
ever, than in machines. When Syracts 
was finally captured by the Romans, А 
chimedes was busy doing a geomet 
problem in the sand and, according 0 
legend, he was slain by a Roman soldi 


1 tht 
because he refused to move until à 
problem was solved. 


toe 1 d 
he new cities that he founded nd 
mpite carried Greek civilization ій 


useum at Alexandria became а g^ 
llenistic period. 


Greek artists, thinkers, writers, and scientists continued to ad- 
vance civilization during the long Hellenistic period and into the time 
of Roman rule. Greeks conducted schools and taught students from 
many lands. Aristotle had earlier recorded things he saw in man and 
nature in a systematic way; other scientists developed astronomy, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, medicine, and engineering. 

As the Romans conquered the Mediterranean world, they adopted 
and imitated Greek civilization and then carried it westward to Spain, 
France, England, and Germany. 

Europeans and Americans today still read and study the writings 
of Greek thinkers, poets, dramatists, and historians. They still imitate 
Greek architecture and admire Greek art. Many words in English, like 
democracy, philosophy, and astronomy, and words in other modern 
languages stem from Greek. Modern science and modern democracy 


still build on ideas and achievements of the Greeks. 


Reviewing 
[E the Main Facts 


т. What areas were included in Alexan- 
ders empire that had not been conquered 
by the Persians? 

2. Were the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens strengthened or weakened by Alex- 
ander's rule? 

3. Show how Alexander spread Greck 
ideas through many of the areas he con- 
quered. What happened to his empire after 
he died? 

4. How would you describe, briefly, the 
“Hellenistic Аде”? 

5. What advances in science were made 
in the Hellenistic Age? For what additions 
to knowledge are Aristotle, Ptolemy, Euclid, 
and Archimedes remembered? 


Then and Now 


1. Was the Hellenistic Age as 
great as the Golden Age of 
Pericles? 

2. In what ways was Greek civilization 
spread to other parts of the world? Can you 
think of any modern nations that have not 
been influenced by Greek ideas? 

3. Do you think Alexander was a wise as 
well as a powerful ruler? What do you 


make of the statement at the end of the bio- 
graphical sketch on page 111 that “he 
prayed that no man would conquer more 
than he had done "? 

4. In a few sentences describe the basic 
point of view of the Epicureans and that of 
the Stoics. Which of the two philosophies do 
you think would be more widely accepted in 
modern America? 


3 Activities 
ў т. Read and report on the ac- 

count of Alexander in Plutarch's 
Lives or in Greek Leaders, by L. W. Hop- 
kinson. 

2. Make a map of the route of Alexan- 
der's march from Macedon through Asia. 

3. Collect pictures, or copy pictures, show- 
ing the difference between the art of Peri- 
cles’ time (the Golden Age) and that of the 
Hellenistic Age. Note the contrasts in the 
pictures on page 112. Note also the pictures 
on pages 92 and 101. 

4. Build a time line showing important 
developments in Greek history and рага]- 
leling them with events in Persia, Egypt, 
and China. 

5. Topics for investigation and report. 
(1) Philip of Macedon; (2) Demosthenes; 
(3) the city or the Museum of Alexandria; 
(4) Hellenistic art; (5) Hellenistic science 
(or medicine or geography). 
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THE ROMAN IDEAL 
OF CITIZENSHIP BUILDS 
A POWERFUL CITY-NATION 
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The second civilization that appeared in Euroj o е 
Rome, on the Italian peninsula. The early oin » er " 
farmers, strong fighters, and patriotic citizens. During the Pda H 
about 750 в.с, to 200 B.c., they conquered first their close ne ig | 


д 1 6 these Gre 
the rest of Italy, including several Greek colonies. From the 
cities the Romans learned much about civilization. 


A LOOK 


AHEAD 


democratic, because all 
the most important dec 
citizens rather than in 


and Carthage, the city th 


M [HEN the Greeks sacked Troy, so 


П were descend- 
nd Remus, The 
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а republic — а nation without a king. N 
Е republic, magistrate, consul, ty rant , Ы 4 
» patrician, plebeian, assembly, Forum, oa 1 

ords that we still use. 'The Roman repub Я н. 
Citizens had the right to take part : in | 
isions were made by representatives of ай 9a 
meetings which al] attended. | T 
Ees 94 and 12859 show the locations о sid 
t; the Po River and Valley; the island of 

at for a time was Rome's chief rival. 


baby boys were thrown into the [ 
River by orders of a hostile king; 
their cradle Was washed ashore К. 
she-wolf, attracted by the crying 0 
children, came and nursed them. 
bronze statue pictured on p. 121, V 
stands in Rome today, recalls the stor 
Romulus and Remus.) Later they 
found by a shepherd, and Romulus y 
Up to become, in 753 B.c., the foun 


Rome. Such is the story around which 
the poet Vergil wove the Roman epic, 
The Aeneid. 


The People and Land of Italy 

The legend contains this much truth: 
the city-nation of Rome was formed in 
the Early Iron Age by the meeting of 
two peoples, the Latins and the Etruscans 
(ch-rrus-k’nz). The Latins were a group 
of Italian tribes, Indo-European speak- 
ing, who had entered Italy from the north 
(see p. 57). The Etruscans, though they 
did not come from Troy, were seafaring 
immigrants who fled from the east to It- 


| aly when the Minoan world was being 


sacked. The speech of the Romans was 
Latin; the name of their city, Rome, was 
Etruscan. 

Italy, like Greece, is a peninsula. Shaped 
like a boot, it is about 650 miles in 
length and at no point more than 125 
miles in width. The Apennine (ap-uh- 
nyne) Mountains run from the front of 
the knee to the back of the calf of the 
boot, and then from the calf to the toe. 
Аз in Greece, the mountains separate 
parts of Italy and make communication 
difficult. 'The valley of the Po River, north 
of the boot, is a large fertile plain. Other 


in artists delighted in picturing the legend of 
dus and Remus from The Aeneid. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


lowland plains are found on the west 
coast and both in and above the heel of 
the boot. 

The climate is like that of Greece. 
Much grain has long been grown in the 
lowlands. Fruits and vegetables grow 
readily. Grapes and olives do well on the 
hillsides, and provide wine and oil. Sheep 
and cattle find good pasturage on the hills 
as well as in the valleys. 

Both Italy and Sicily, the island off the 
toe of the Italian boot, are crossroads in 
the Mediterranean. From the Greeks who 
had settled in Sicily and southern Italy 
the Romans learned much about the civili- 
zation of older countries. Italy’s position 
in the Mediterranean Sea enabled the 
Romans later to make and maintain con- 
tacts with the lands of the eastern Medi- 
terranean and to carry civilization west- 
ward to the lands that we call France and 
Spain. 


1. Rome Combines Freedom 
and Military Power 


For centuries after its foundation about 
753 B.C, Rome was beset with dangers. 
The city was built in the center of the west 
coast of Italy, on the seven hills that 
guarded the crossing of the Tiber River. 
The location was good for commerce. It 
was also a good center for governing Italy 
after Rome became strong, but while the 
city was weak it exposed her to attack 
from all sides. Her natural allies were the 
other Latin cities of the plain south of 
the Tiber River. 

Rome regarded herself as the leader of 
her neighbors, but had to fight to make 
them recognize her leadership. Across the 
Tiber to the north were Etruscan cities 
ruled by warrior kings. One of these 
Etruscan kings also ruled Rome for some 
time, until in 509 в.с. the Romans drove 
him out and set up a free republic, re- 
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_. erected. consuls, or 
„аз. From the east the Romans 
were beset by robber herdsmen from the 
Apennine Mountains. From the north 
they suffered the attacks of Celts, or 
Gauls, who pastured their herds of swine 
among the oak forests in the Po Valley. 
All during the period which we call 
the Golden Age of Greece (500 в.с. to 
323 B.c.), Rome was fighting now with 
one of these neighbors, now with an- 
other, and was as often as not defeated. 
Only near the end of the period, about 
323 в.с. did the Romans begin to stretch 
their net of power over Italy. Rome's rise 
as a famous city of conquerors came in 
the Hellenistic Age, after 323 B.C., but the 
foundations of her power were laid be- 
fore that date when Rome was a group 
of unimportant villages. 


A City-Nation of Farmers 


In the two centuries before 323 BC, 
Rome consisted of farming communities 
with a population of perhaps опе hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand people. A 
large number lived within the city walls, 


but they were farmers nevertheless, Ro- 


man farms were then only five or ten 
acres in size, 


and a thousand of them 
could be located within two miles of the 
city. Most Romans lived either in Rome 
or in one of the nearby villages, and 
walked a few miles each day to their 
farms. 
In the Broups which went forth in the 
Morning there were no slaves. Even the 


wealthier citizens worked hard on their 
farms, They Were set a 


fact that they hired so 
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little meat, used olive oil instead of by 
ter, and drank wine for their beveray 
They lived mostly on ус; tables, fruit 
and a kind of porridge made of wh 


or oats. Their houses were as plaini 
their dress and food. 

A Greek visitor of the time of Pla 
or Demosthenes probably would ha 
found Rome a dull апа uncomfortal 


place. But a keen visitor could have st 


characteristics which were to aid Rom 
in its rise to power. Th city had. 
sturdy and self-reliant body of citiztt 
who owned their own land and we 
used to hard manual labor. They һай 
feeling of union created by living de 
together, and they had built a ргайй 
form of government. 
Assemblies of Citizens | 
Even while Rome had а К ng, the di 
zens had a hand in government. Citizi 
were called together when it was ned 


sary to form an army and when а 
king had to be chosen. After the republ 
was established, in 509 B.C., an assemb 
of citizens elected the important Rom? 
officials, decided when Rome should § 
to war, and voted on new laws prop% 
by the officials. New laws, however, hi 
to be approved by a council of older mé 
called the senate, which discussed lj 
before they were submitted to the ash 


bly. 


The Consuls 


To confront the dangers which thred 
ened their young city-nation, the 6 
Romans gave wide power to their elect 
leaders. After the republic was formel! 
509 B.C., two magistrates known 25 E 
Suls were elected by an assembly of d 
Zens to be the heads of the state. TK 
had unquestioned authority over the 9 
Zens in war and peace. Why could di 
Dot override the laws and become pyra 
or do whatever they wished? First of 


These Roman magis- 
wearing the 
and 
office, 


usual 


trates are 
special headdress 
robes of their 
along with the 
weapons of the Roman 
soldier —a short sword, 


a shield, and a spear. 
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there were two consuls and one could al- 
ways check or counterbalance the other. 
Secondly, the consuls held office only for 
one year. At the end of that year, the re- 
tiring consul again became a private citi- 
zen, and as a private citizen he could be 
prosecuted for any illegal acts done dur- 
ing his term of office. Finally, there was 
a powerful senate to give the consuls ad- 
vice. The senate included all the ex-con- 
suls and the most powerful and experi- 
enced men of Rome. The consul who ig- 
their advice knew that he was 
making enemies who might be danger- 
ous to him when he again became a pri- 
vate citizen. 


nored 


Dictators, Praetors, Censors 

Though the consuls were powerful 
enough to supply the leadership ordinar- 
ily needed, a dictator was chosen in times 
of great emergency. The dictator, like the 


could demand 


consuls, unquestioning 
obedience, as does a military commander, 
but he was not checked by the existence 
of another magistrate of equal power. 
Unlike modern rulers called dictators, the 
Roman magistrate of that name could 
not change existing laws, and he held 
power only for six months. 

When the Roman city-nation grew 
larger, two magistrates were no longer 
sufficient. The consuls were freed for their 
duties. Officers called praetors 
(preE-terz) were elected, the first in 367 
5.C., to preside in the law courts. Censors 
were chosen to take the census of the peo- 
ple and let contracts for public works. 
Nevertheless, the total number of magis- 
trates was kept small. 


military 


The Senate 


While the consuls were leaders with 
the power necessary for quicl- 


The Tribunes 

Roman magistrates wc 
agents of the people, but. 
public was formed, not a 
equal rights. They voted i: 


consider 
vhen ther 
citizens h 
ssemblies: 


organized that the votes of the rich cout! 
ed more than the votes of thc poor. М 
over, the Romans were sharply divid 
intò two classes, patricians id pe 
(pleh-sxr-unz). The patricians M | 
scendants of the “first families.” Eve 
one else was а plebeian, a term coni 
from the Latin word ining 30 
masses." 


Plebeians could not vote ! 
or intermarry with the pat 


magistrat 
ans. Poo 


plebeians felt that they were wi 
judged by patrician magistrates andi 
they did not receive a fair share ot? 
land when new territory was conqueri 
The rights to hold office and to d 
marry with patricians were partig 
desired by plebeians who had grown 
Rich and poor plebeians ombine 


gain more rights. When summoned 
join the army, they more than onc! 
fused and withdrew from Rome 1 
neighboring hill. Finally they forme 


ROME ABOUT 509 B.C. When in a weak 


tion, Rome was attacked by her neighbors on the 
Italian peninsula. 


H z К үй 
assembly of their own in which the c 
of the poor had as much influem 


condi- 


sive action, the senate provided steady 
and experienced guidance. The consuls 


or, later, the censors appointed new mem- 
bers of the senate — 


but custom required 
both consuls and censors to select former 
Magistrates. The senate was composed of 


men who had proved their popularity by 
election to high office and who knew the 
business of the state thoroughly. "The 

lled the Roman government, 
Use of powers given by law, but 
i ontained the ablest, most ex- 
perienced, and most respected men of 
Rome. 
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those of the rich. This assembly a 
leaders of the plebeians who were “4 
tribunes. In 448 mc. during the | 
When Pericles was leading the Athe 
democracy, the plebeians forced | 
tricians to recognize the tribunes " 
Magistrates. The tribunes were give? 
right to stop any act of a magistri 
saying “veto,” the Latin for “1 i | 
By using the veto, the tribunes gain d 
the plebeians a larger share of cong" j 
lands, the right to make laws 120 ү 
own assembly, and the right to be ач 
to important offices. Thereafter 2% 
tinction between patrician and ple 
gradually lost its importance. 


à "m 
The success of the plebeians was 


tory for democracy, since it gave to the 
many a larger share in the government. 
A number of important decisions were 
thereafter taken by the vote of the Roman 
people under the leadership of the trib- 
unes. Yet the part of most Romans in 
their government remained restricted to 
electing magistrates and voting “ yes” or 
“no” on questions put to them by these 
magistrates. High offices were held by 
only a few of the people. 


Written Laws 

At first Roman laws were not written. 
The plebeians complained that the mag- 
istrates interpreted the law to suit them- 
selves and were often unfair. Again the 
plebeians won. Soon after the tribunes 
gained the right of veto, the laws were 
written on twelve wooden tablets, called 
the Twelve Tables, and placed where all 
could see them. Equal justice was another 
great contribution to citizenship and de- 
mocracy. 


Roman and Greek Democracy Contrasted 

'The difference between monarchy, re- 
public, direct democracy, апа indirect 
democracy is important for understanding 
Roman government. Neither Rome nor 
any of the Greek city-nations were so 
democratic as to give everybody a share 
in the government. Slaves, women, and 
foreigners had no votes, even at Athers. 
But the Athenians called their govern- 
ment a democracy because, as Pericles 
said, it was a government by the many, 
not by the few, and all who were citizens 
took part. We call the Athenian way of 
carrying on a government direct democ- 
racy, because the citizens did not act 
through representatives; they themselves 
acted directly. The assembly at Athens in- 
cluded all citizens. It voted on how to raise 
money, where to send the fleet, whether 
to negotiate an alliance, and all such ques- 
tions. To carry out these decisions, the 


citizens took turns serving on the govern- 
ing committees. No special group of citi- 
zens did the work of government while 
the others minded their private affairs; all 
considered the government their business. 

The Roman government was a repub- 
lic, for there was no king in Rome after 
509 в.с. It was a democracy, since all 
citizens voted in the assemblies which 
made laws and elected the consuls and 
other magistrates. But Rome was not as 
fully a direct democracy as Athens was, 
because decisions concerning how to raise 
money, where to send the army, and 


ROME AFTER 275 B.C. When strong, Rome dom- 
inated Italy and bound it together by colonies and 


roads. 


>= ROMAN ROADS 
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whether to form an alliance were not 
made by all the citizens directly. Such 
questions were decided by the consuls 
and senators. In this respect the Roman 
democracy was more like ours, which we 
call a representative democracy. The 
Congress and President pass and carry 
out laws as our representatives. In Rome 
also, those who carried on the govern- 
ment were not the whole body of citi- 
zens, but a special group elected by the 
citizens. 


The Senatorial Nobility 

The Roman republic was much less 
democratic in practice than our republic, 
however, for high office in Rome about 
323 B.c. was held by the members of a 
few families only. Sons of wealthy and 
distinguished parents could win election 
to the consulship far more easily than 
could a poor man who had no distin- 
guished relatives. Romans preferred to 
vote for men of well-known names, and, 
in fact, they generally were better quali- 
fied, since education depended on family. 
These men and their families formed a 
class, known as the senatorial nobility, 
which really ruled Rome. Most of the 
other Romans remained satisfied as long 
as the senators did not use their power to 
make themselves richer and the poor 
poorer. 


Citizenship Based on the Family 

Family ties were much more important 
in the Roman city-nation than in Greece. 
The training required of Spartan citizens 
practically destroyed the family, and at 
Athens family life was, for the men at 
least, secondary to their public lives as 
citizens. In Rome the family was the 
basis of patriotism. A young man was 
taught to respect his family’s civic duty 
to the city-nation. 

The father was the absolute head of 
the family. The father owned all the 
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property. In the case of any dispute in 
the family, he settled it. Sometimes he 


inflicted penalties which today are im. 
posed only by the state. In theory he 
could even put a son to death. The fa 
ther was also the priest in family wor 
ship. Each Roman family worshiped ny 
only the national gods, but also its own 
guardian spirits — the spirit of the home 


and fireside, the spirits which protected 
the family storehouse and fields, and the 
spirits of ancestors. The great power d 
the father did not mean that Roman fam 
ilies were held together primarily by 
force. On the contrary, the chief bond wa 
the same sort of affection that keeps 
American families close. 

While the father was all-powerful it 
early Roman law, the mother had a pe 
sition of importance and dignity. The 
Greeks had restricted women to a sepr 
rate part of the house, and the wife wa 
expected to keep out of the way when a 
Athenian citizen entertained his friends 
The Roman wife participated fully in the 
life of the home. She received her hw 
band’s guests and went with him ү 
dinner parties, had an important voice 1! 
determining family affairs, and frequent 
ly conducted the education of the chi 
dren. (See the story of Cornelia told bi 
the picture on p. 127.) 

Education was entirely the concern d 
the family, for no schools were conducti 
by the government. The "three P 
were usually taught in the home by M 
father or mother, although some wealth 
parents hired a Greek slave as a tu! 
Much history was learned from famil 
stories. Death masks of ancestors hu 
in almost every Roman home. The chit 
of a distinguished family learned histo 
by listening to stories about his fort 
fathers while he was being shown ! 
masks. Most education came from as 
ciating with the parents in the daily w 
of the farm and home, and leading a 


Brown Brothers 


Roman citizenship was based on sturdy families. This painting shows a celebrated in- 
cident, Cornelia, whose sons became the famous Gracchi brothers, replies to a wealthy 
woman boasting of her jewels. “ These are my jewels,” she says, as she draws the boys 


close to her. 


zens trained their sons in public affairs 
by taking them to the senate and the 
law courts. 


Amy Discipline 

The training of the young Romans for 
citizenship, which began in the family, 
was continued in the army. No one 
could be a candidate for high office who 
had not served ten years in the army. 
Rome's army was a citizen militia, sum- 
moned to camp when needed. Discipline 
Was strict and carried out by the soldiers 
themselves, who beat offenders on the 
command of an officer. 

While proven cowardice or neglect of 
duty was punished by beatings, acts 
Which aroused a suspicion of cowardice 
— like the loss by a soldier of his weap- 
ons — were punished by public opinion. 
Men who lost a shield or a sword often 
threw themselves into the midst of the 


enemy, hoping either to recover their 
weapons or to escape by death from the 
taunts of their relatives and friends. Thus 
the army taught Roman youth discipline 
and bravery. 


2. Rome Unites Italy and 
Defeats Carthage 


Rome had for many centuries been 
bound by a sort of league to her nearest 
neighbors, the other Latin cities of the 
plain south of the Tiber, and all Latins 
enjoyed some rights of Roman citizen- 
ship. In expanding her power in Italy, 
Rome made the Latins loyal allies by giv- 
ing them fertile. lands taken from con- 
quered peoples. Colonies of Latin allies 
were located in newly conquered parts of 
Italy at points where they could easily 
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keep order. The colonies were linked to- 
gether by the excellent roads for which 
the Romans are famous. These roads 
spread out from Rome like the spokes of 
a wheel — the origin of the saying, “ All 
roads lead to Rome." Over these roads 
Rome's armies moved quickly to sup- 
press rebellion in any part of the penin- 
sula (see map on p. 125). 


Extension of Citizenship to Allies 

In a contest which lasted about fifty 
years, Rome and her Latin allies con- 
quered the other tribes in the center of 
Italy, the Etruscan cities north of the Ti- 
ber, and finally, in 275 B.c., the Greek 
cities on the coast of southern Italy. The 
conquered peoples were made allies and 
treated with generosity. Although re- 
quired to furnish troops for the Roman 
army — or in the case of the Greek cities, 
ships for the fleet — they paid no tribute, 
and they were left free to manage their 
local affairs. Hope was held out to the 
conquered that they might gain the ad- 
vantages of Roman citizenship. 


Although few of the citizens who lived 
far from Rome made the journey on foot 
or in oxcart to vote in the Roman assem- 
bly, Roman citizenship gave them a feel. 
ing of equality and protected them 
against unlawful acts of magistrates, 
Коте? policy was to extend her citizen- 
ship as a reward to faithful allies and so 
to bind those whom she conquered more 
closely to her. 


Conflict with Carthage 

Fifty years after the death of Alexander 
the Great, Rome was the head of a state 
that included most of the Italian реп 
sula. The Roman republic was as power- 
ful as the kingdoms that had been formed 
from Alexander’s empire. The might of 
Rome was soon revealed by her victory 


over Carthage, a city-nation in North 
Africa which had been founded by Phoe- 
nician merchants about 1000 s.c. Carthage 
had long controlled the trade of the west 
ern Mediterranean. In the Hellenistic Ago 
it ruled colonies in North Africa and Spain 
(see map on p. 116). 
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The Roman farmers and the Cartha- 
Sinian (kar-thuh-jr-ih-un) merchants 
had no cause for quarrel until Rome be- 
came the ally and master of the commer- 
cial Greek cities at the heel and toe of 
Italy. Then a dispute over Sicily brought 
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them to war. Though the Romans had 
never before fought at sea, they outfitted 
fleet after fleet, invented a new sort of 
grappling hook for boarding the enemy 
ships, and won command of the sea. Car- 
thage was forced in 241 s.c. to cede most 
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of Sicily то Rome, but this was only the 
beginning of the struggle for power in 
the western Mediterranean. 


Hannibal Crosses the Alps 

To make up for the loss of Sicily, Car- 
thage sent a general to build up an em- 
pire in Spain. This Carthaginian took 
with him his young son, Hannibal, and 
taught the boy the art of war and a 
hatred for Rome. About twenty years 
later, in 218 в.с., when the war between 
Rome and Carthage was renewed, Han- 
nibal commanded a splendid army. He 
believed that Rome ruled over unwilling 
subjects in Italy and that the defeat of 
the Roman army on Italian soil would 
leave Rome deserted by her allies. Since 
Roman fleets commanded the seas, Han- 
nibal led his veteran army, together with 
horses and trained elephants, overland 
from Spain toward Italy. 

Hostile tribes were easily pushed aside, 
but Hannibal's march seemed to the Ro- 
mans an act of crazy daring. Between 
Hannibal and Italy stood the treacherous, 
snow-capped Alps — mountains never be- 
fore crossed by an army. As Hannibal's 
men struggled through the passes, moun- 
tain tribes attacked the troops from above. 
How he found enough food for his men 
and animals is a mystery. Just as winter 
was coming on, Hannibal brought his 
half-starved and half-frozen army down 
into the Po Valley, where they found 
eager allies among Rome’s ancient ene- 


Rome grew strong because of its geographical location, 


mies, the Gauls. Twenty thousand fost 
soldiers, six thousand horses, and a few 
of the elephants had survived the jour 
ney, but nearly half of the original army 
lay dead in the mountains. 

A month later Hannibal defeated tht 
first Roman troops sent against him 
Hannibals cavalry was superior to the 
Roman, and he used it as an important 
part of his masterful tactics. The nex 
year he again caught the Roman army at 
a disadvantage and marched on into 
southern Italy, expecting Rome’s allies to 
revolt and join him. In this hope Har 
nibal was disappointed. Not a single all 
deserted Rome after either of the tw) 
defeats. Even when Hannibal had 
crushed a third Roman army of eighty 
thousand men at the famous battle of 
Cannae (Kan-ee) and was master 0 
southern Italy, only a few cities went over 
to him. 


Hannibal Defeated, 202 в.с. 

Meanwhile Rome held its command d 
the sea, cut Hannibal off from reinforce 
ments, and took the offensive in Spa 
and Africa. After fourteen years of M 
torious fighting on Italian soil, Напа 
was called back to Africa to defend Сї 
thage. In 202 в.с., at Zama (z^x-mub) 
near Carthage, Hannibal at last met * 
Roman general who was his equal. д 
general, Scipio (si»-ih-oh) by name wot 
a crushing victory, and Carthage had © 
accept the terms Rome dictated. 


the 


strength of family life, the hard work of its citizen-farmers, and à f 


publican government in which all citizens took active part. 

took the responsibilities of citizenship seriously. d 
The Romans came into early contact with Greeks who had set 

in southern Italy. From these Greeks the Romans learned about 


A LOOK 
BACK 


Roma? 


civilization that had developed in the eastern Mediterranean lands. | 

The Romans were a practical people. They farmed well, fo" 
well, governed themselves well, and were moderate toward the P 
ples they conquered; they built straight and sturdy roads. 
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When the Romans began to trade in the Mediterranean, they be- 
came a rival of the powerful city-nation of Carthage, in northern Africa. 
In а long series of wars, Rome defeated Carthage and began steadily to 
extend her rule over lands outside Italy. 

Rome's success in war proved the strength of her people and of 
her ideal of citizenship. But victories were to raise new problems of 
how to use wealth and power. Failure to solve these problems would 
undermine Roman patriotism and strength. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. Why did the location of Italy help to 
make it the center of a great empire? 

2. The government of the United States 
is carried on by a President, a Congress, 
judges, and many officials. What officers in 
Rome corresponded to those in our federal 
government? 

3. In what ways was the government of 
Rome less democratic than that of Athens? 
than that of the United States? What rights 
did patricians have that plebeians did not 
have? 

4. How did family life, government, and 
army organization help make Rome power- 
ful? 

5. How did Rome govern the people that 
she conquered in Italy? 

6. Why was the defeat of Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians important in the history 
of Rome? 


Then and Now 


т. Rome, at the period dealt 

with in this chapter, was a re- 
public. What are the advantages of a re- 
publican form of government? Are there 
any important disadvantages? Cite modern 
examples. 

2. What advantages did a Roman citizen 
possess that (1) slaves, and (2) foreigners 
did not? In what ways are the responsibili- 
ties of citizens greater in a republic than un- 
der one-man rule? 


3. What was the occupation of most early 
Romans? How would you expect the suc- 
cessful conquests of Roman armies and the 
collecting of tribute from conquered peoples 
to affect the work and ways of living of the 
Romans? 

4. What were the ideals of Roman citi- 
zenship? Were they higher or lower ideals 
than those of Athens? of the United States 
today? 

5. Why was Rome able to defeat Car- 
thage? 


Activities 


т. Prepare a report on the Ro- 
7 man gods and the stories about 
them (see Gayley's Classic Myths). 

2. For an account of some of the great 
early Romans, read Plutarch's life of Cato 
the Elder or of Fabius. 

3. Read and report to the class on: (1) 
Vergil’s or Livy's account of the founding 
of Rome; (2) Livy’s story of Hannibal’s 
march (Book XXI); or (3) Livy's descrip- 
tion of the defeat of Rome at Cannae (Book 
XXII). 

4. Make a diagram of the government of 
Rome showing the relation of the citizens, 
assemblies, senate, and magistrates to one 
another. 

5. The reference map on pages 144-45 
shows the Roman Empire in 200 лр. Using 
this chapter and reference books, make a 
map showing the extent of Rome in 200 в.с. 
As you read Chapter 9, add new areas that 
were conquered by the Romans. 
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THE ROMANS TRY TO COMBINE 
CITIZENSHIP AND IMPERIALISM 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 
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For two hundred years after Rome defeated Carthage in 202 Ms 
she pushed her conquests toward the east — to Greece, Anatolia, and 
Egypt — and toward the west — to the Atlantic Ocean and North Sea 
Rome governed lands outside Italy through a system of provinces. 

Growing commerce and the receipt of large taxes on conquett 
areas brought great wealth to the Romans. Life in Italy changed the 
ways of simple farmers. Slaves took over work on farms, and К 
ployed and landless citizens drifted to Rome. Desire for wealth an 
power made officials careless about honesty and justice. The republi 
grew sick; Julius Caesar turned it into a monarchy. Citizens kept a few 
rights but lost power and responsibility. 4 

Yet аз citizenship at home declined, Rome's influence abroad wie 
ened. She adopted the civilization of the Greeks and carried it to Spa!” 
France, England, and parts of Germany. Rome also carried contrib 
tions that were her own to all parts of western Europe — her Latin lan 
guage, her government, law, military organization, and her engineerilf 
skill in building roads, water systems, and handsome buildings. Т 

The maps on pages 141 and 144-45 show the great area ruled | 
Rome. Note the Rhine and Danube rivers, which for a time were рї 
of the boundary of the Empire. 


ICTORY over Hannibal in 202 в.с. 
made Rome the supreme military 
and naval power of the Mediterranean. 
During the two hundred years after the 
crushing of Carthage, other enemies of 
Rome were beaten and their lands turned 
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into Roman provinces. Rome's frd 
were defended in such а way as to m? 1 
them dependent on their mighty prod 
tor. One after another the countries P 
dering on the Mediterranean Sea ү 
conquered, so that Spain, Greece, Syn 


France, Egypt, and western North Africa 
-vrere all part of the Roman Empire by 
zx в.с, the end of the Hellenistic Age. 

It is hard to find in all history a more 
successful imperialism than that of Rome. 
By imperialism we mean the rule of one 
People over another. Since no people likes 
to be ruled by foreigners, an imperialist 
Power has to have strong armies to quell 
revolts. There arises the problem of con- 
trolling the generals who command the 
armies. Earlier large empires—the As- 
syyrian, the Persian, and the Macedonian 
—had been monarchies under one man 
wv hose unquestioned power held the em- 
poire together. Could a city-nation such as 
Nome, where there was no one man 
"whom all obeyed, rule subject peoples and 
Iz еер a large empire united? 

Another question was even more seri- 
©us. Could a city-nation keep its own 
Freedom while its armies held other peo- 
P les in subjection? Would not some army 
<ommander make himself master in 
Rome and destroy the ideal of citizen- 
Ship? 

These problems occupied the best 
Binds of the Romans in the Hellenistic 
Age while their empire was expanding, 
and later in the Age of Roman Emperors 
C зі s.c. to 300 A.D.). 


1. Imperialism Changes 
Citizenship in Rome 


As soon as Rome acquired territory 
©» utside of Italy, she changed her meth- 
*3 d of dealing with conquered peoples. In- 
Stead of making them allies, like the 

talians, Rome organized the more distant 
Ж egions into provinces under Roman gov- 
Srnors. In the Assyrian, Persian, and 
acedonian empires, the provincial gov- 
Srnors had been appointed and removed 
At the kings’ pleasure. In the Roman Re- 


public the office of governor of a province 
was given to ex-magistrates. After a con- 
sul or praetor had finished his year's term 
of office, he was sent to a province with 
the title of proconsul or propraetor. In the 
province he held all the power that a con- 
sul had in Rome. Unlike a consul, he was 
not checked by a colleague of equal pow- 
er, or by a powerful senate, and he was 
not elected by the people he ruled. Within 
his province the proconsul had practical- 
ly unlimited power. If he robbed the peo- 
ple, he could not be punished until he re- 
turned to Rome. 


Cities as Centers of Local Government 

Under the supervision of proconsuls, 
local government in the provinces was 
left much as it had been before the Ro- 
man conquest. In Sicily, for example, the 
local governments were the Greek cities, 
each of which had its own laws and 
magistrates. In some places Rome allowed 
conquered kings to rule, under the super- 
vision of the governors of neighboring 
provinces. In less civilized provinces, peo- 
ple settled their own affairs through 
tribal chiefs. Generally, Roman rulers pre- 
ferred that local matters should be man- 
aged by cities, and many new cities were 
founded by Roman governors. 

As Rome conquered one province after 
another between 241 в.с. and 31 B.C., cit- 
ies became the centers of local govern- 
ment throughout the Roman Empire. 
Like the Hellenistic cities, the Roman cit- 
ies were governed by an upper class of 
citizens, who managed the affairs of their 
town or city and of the surrounding 
countryside. The people of the provinces 
found their lives much more closely 
bound up with their city than with the 
government at Rome. 


A Bad Tax System 

Most of the cities of the eastern Medi- 
terranean had paid tribute to some Hel- 
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lenistic king. After they were conquered ROMAN ART INFLUENCES 

by Rome, they paid the tribute to the 

new master. These taxes were generally AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
collected by taking part of the goods pro- | 
duced by the taxpayers. For example, one- 
tenth of the grain harvested by Sicilian 
farmers was taken from them by the Ro- 
man tax collectors. 

The tax collectors were not public of- 
ficials, but private businessmen. The right 
to collect the taxes of a city was put up at 
auction. The successful bidder paid to the 
Roman government the amount of his 
bid, and then set out to collect from the 
farmers. The tax collector profited if the 
harvest was good, but might lose heavily 
if the crops failed. The government was 
sure, in advance, of a fixed sum and was 
rid of the bothersome task of collection. 
If disputes arose between the taxpayers 
and the tax collectors over the amount 
due as taxes, the question was settled by 
the governor. Too often, governors were 
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bribed by the tax collectors. The robbing | 
of the taxpayers by the collectors was the 
glaring weakness of Rome’s provinc 
system. 


The Senatorial Nobility Changes 

The rule of subject provinces brought 
new wealth to the Roman nobility. Sin 
nobles generally won the elections 10 
Rome, they became, as ex-magistrates, the 
governors of provinces. Their unchecke 
powers in the provinces tempted them ї 
grow rich by taking the bribes that ta 
collectors were all too ready to 0 2 
After serving as proconsuls, they became 
members of the Roman senate, and welt 
likely to wink at the way their fellow 
nobles grew rich. Although there wert 
many honest governors, the general situ 
ation had become obviously bad by 1% 
в.с. It was a popular saying that the р 


mans were influenced by the Greeks who 
had settled colonies in southern Italy and 
Sicily. The Latin alphabet, which we use, 
was originally borrowed by the Romans 
from the Greeks. The gods of Rome 
were much like those of Greece, though 
the names were different. Roman build- 
ings resembled those of the Greeks, al- 
though they were often larger and more 
elaborately decorated, and the Romans 
used the arch, which the Greeks did not. 

Roman writings and education also 
borrowed from the Greeks. The first 
great historian of Rome was a Greek, 
named Polybius (poh-rm-ih-us). After 
conquering Greece, the Roman writers 
took the Greeks as models. Their come- 
dies, tragedies, histories, and poems 
formed a rich Latin literature. Many Ro- 
mans learned to speak Greek as fluently 
as Latin. The rich youths of Rome pol- 
ished off their education by the study of 
philosophy at Athens and a sight-seeing 
trip to the pyramids of Egypt and other 
Statue of wonders in the Near East. Stoic and Epi- 
Stonewall Jackson, ^ cyrean philosophies became popular in 
Manassas, Virginia Rome (see p. 114). 
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Cicero, Scholar and Statesman 
Consul needed to collect three fortunes This Hellenistic-Roman education was 
from his province— one to repay the best represented by the Roman orator, 
money he borrowed to run for office be- COLOSSEUM AT ROME 


fore he became proconsul, one to bribe 
the jury before which he might be tried 
for collecting too much, and one on 
Which to retire. The honesty for which 
Che early Roman Republic had been fa- 
151005 was becoming only a legend of the 
bast. 


Los Angeles Coliseum 


Xanperialism Combines Two Cultures 
Imperialism is a two-way street. It 
Shanges the conquerors as well as the 
Sonquered. From their rule of the Hel- 
l*nistic cities, the Roman nobility were 
Xncreasingly influenced by Greek civiliza- 
Won. Actually, from early times the Ro- 


Cicero (sis-uh-roh) (106 в.с. to 43 в.с.), 
a member of an ordinary family who 
worked his way up into the ranks of the 
nobility. Cicero skilled himself in the 
stately and melodious oratory appropriate 
to the Roman senate. He mastered the 
thought of the Greek philosophers, and 
for centuries to come his writings were 
to present the teachings of the Greeks to 
men of western Europe who knew Latin 
but not Greek. In Cicero were combined 
the scholar and the statesman, for his art 
was at the service of the state. Some of 
his finest orations were attacks upon the 
evil government of the provinces and de- 
fenses of the republic against its enemies 
within the city of Rome. 

Cicero's letters reveal how family life 
was changing in the upper classes of 
Rome. In one letter he told how he sud- 
denly learned of his daughter's engage- 
ment to a man he did not like, but con- 
sidered it useless to protest because his 
wife and daughter had decided to ac- 
cept this suitor. Cicero's experience dem- 
onstrates how the father's authority over 
the Roman family diminished, though 
according to law he was still supreme. In 
Cicero's day women of the aristocracy 
managed their own property and felt 
quite free to divorce their husbands. In 
many ways the tradition of close family 
ties was growing weaker. 


Citizens Without Land 

Among the poorer classes the family 
was also changing its character because 
the farmers were being driven from their 
lands. Long periods of service in the 
army forced them to neglect their farms. 
Moreover, they could not sell at low 
enough prices to compete with the cheap 
supplies of grain collected as tribute from 
the provinces. In many parts of Italy the 
land, which was becoming too exhausted 
for grain farming, was acquired by 
wealthy senators and used for cattle 
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ranches and olive orchards tended by 
slave labor. Rome's wars of conquest pro- 
duced a plentiful supply of slaves, and 
the cheapness of slaves favored the growth 
of large estates. Under these conditions, 
the simple but self-reliant family life 
through which the earlier Roman farm. 
ers had received their training for citizen 
ship could not survive. 

Rome developed industries which gave 
work to some citizens as well as many 
slaves. Overseas trade made many mer 
chants rich. But neither industry шї 
trade gave the growing number of the 
poor a chance to earn their living. 

Great restlessness stirred Rome as tht 
number of landless citizens increased. De 
mands for reform became increasing] 
loud. Two brothers from the upper class, 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus (crax-us), 
led dramatic political battles against the 
rich (see the biographical sketch of then 
on p. 139). But both brothers were soot 
dead, and the wealthy landowners who 
controlled the Senate went on ruling. 


Bread and Circuses 

Some Romans found new farms to the 
north in the Po Valley. But many of the 
poor remained in the city and formed tht 
propertyless class which the Romani 
called the proletariat (proh-leh-ramd 
ut). They lived in huge tenements, fr 
or six stories high, which were being 
built in the rapidly growing city. Ш 
prevent the proletariat from becoming 
too discontented, they were given gi 
regularly. They were also kept amused. 
the triumphal processions of returni 
proconsuls, by chariot races and gam. 
(called circuses), and by the gladiator 
shows offered by candidates for 0 | 
No more devotion to the public veli 
could be expected from this mob 
from the money-making members 
senatorial nobility. Election riots , 
charges of wholesale bribery became m° 


of tht 
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Tiberius Gracchus 163 В.С.-133 B.C. 
Gaius Gracchus I53 B.C.-I2I B.C. 


No two brothers could have been more different in tempera- 
хуз ent, Tiberius Gracchus was quiet and simple in speech and in 
h abits. Gaius Gracchus, a dandy and a lover of rich foods, spoke 
sc» passionately that he instructed a servant to stand by and sound 
a pitch pipe when his voice began screeching with anger. But the 
tvvo brothers were alike in their sympathy for the Roman poor. 

Had they followed the example of their father, a general 
an d consul, the Gracchi might have lived out their lives as typical 
Roman leaders. But they took a different course when Tiberius, 
the older brother, was elected tribune and promptly used his office 
to fight for land reforms. He sought both to limit the amount the 
rich could own and to distribute land among the poor. The sena- 
torial nobility grimly resisted. Bitter words led to illegal actions 
«ға both sides; these actions were followed by the first street 
figrhting the Roman Republic had known. During the rioting 
"Tiberius was murdered in the Forum. 

Gaius was not in Rome at the time of Tiberius’ death, and 
the Senate did its best to see that he was kept occupied in the 
Provinces. But the hot-tempered Gaius was not to be shunted 
aside. He won election as a tribune and carried his brother's re- 
f rms even further. Once again violence followed. Appalled by 
the mounting bloodshed and expecting to be murdered, Gaius 
©r dered his own death at the hands of his servant. 

Buried beneath the waters of the Tiber, the Gracchi were not 

SO rgotten in Rome. Shrines in their honor quickly appeared, and 
th. memory of their deaths was cherished by the discontented and 
Por of Rome. 
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and more frequent as one party vied with soldiers enlisted for long terms. These 


*'xother for control of the state. soldiers became professionals who did 
+ not fight for the defense of their homes 
¥©ofessional Armies Appear against invasion. They fought for pay 


Опе part of the Romans hated the sen- апа booty, for glory, and for the bonuses 
Ate; another part feared the popular as- which they expected their commander to 
5€ mblies, Which side would the armies supply when the campaign was over. Pro- 

vor? Ву roo s.c, Rome’s armies were consuls who were successful generals 
Exe longer the citizen militia which had could build up professional armies whose 
> posed Hannibal. To meet the constant loyalty was more to their commanders 
Reed for armies in the frontier provinces, than to the Roman Republic. Since the 
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Romans were deeply divided by party 
strife, the stage was set for some procon- 
sul to lead his army into Italy, overthrow 
the republic, and make himself monarch 


of the Mediterranean world. 


2. A Monarchy Replaces 
the Republic 


A number of Roman generals had this 
opportunity, but Julius Caesar (sEE-zer) 
was the first who had the ruthlessness to 
end the republic, the imagination to shape 
a new form of government, and the abil- 
ity to carry out his plans. To his enemies 
he seemed to be making himself the ab- 
solute master of the whole world. 


The shrewd political boss who became a great gen- 
eral and made himself dictator of Rome — Julius 
Caesar. 


Philip Gendreau 


Julius Caesar 

Although a member of the old patri 
cian nobility, Caesar began his political 
career as a leader of the Roman proletari- 
at against the Senate. From Crassus, a 
wealthy trader in slaves and real estate, 
he borrowed the money he needed for 
public shows and the more direct forms 
of bribery used to win elections. At forty 
Caesar had a reputation only as a po 
litical boss who could deliver the votes 
and as a dandified lady's man. To fulfill 
his ambition for supreme power, he need: 
ed military fame and an army devoted to 
himself. An important step in his climb 
was taken when, in 59 B.c., he was elected 
consul as a result of a political deal with 
Crassus and Pompey, then the leading 
general of Rome. As part of their bar 
gain, each of the three became procor 
sul in important provinces. 


Caesar as Proconsul 

Caesar received the provinces of Gaul, 
which included the Po Valley and tk 
southeastern corner of modern Fran 
During his ten-year term of office, Caesa 
extended the provinces of Gaul to the At 
lantic and the Rhine. He brought under 
Roman rule the Celtic people living ЇЇ 
what is now France, and subdued the 
German tribes along the Rhine. Othe 
Romans had sought military glory in the 
rich Hellenistic Near East. Caesar sought 
it to the west and thereby extended th 
influence of Roman civilization to Y 
shores of the North Sea. To justify hi 
wars and make sure that his victorié 
were properly admired in Rome, Саб 
wrote a journal of his campaigns. ) 
cause of the clarity and vigor of its styl 


Dat ions 
this history has for many репе 
) { Roe. 

been the first Latin work studied in m^ 


American high schools. | 

Even more important than the gi 
Caesar gained was the fact that he no 
had a body of trained veterans who wo! 


follow him wherever he led, even to 
Rome. The proletariat, who idolized him, 
elected Caesar dictator again and again, 
and his armies crushed his rivals іп a few 
years of civil war. During the contests 
with his rivals, Caesar waged victorious 
campaigns in every corner of the empire, 
im Spain, Greece, Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, 
and North Africa. By bringing new 
Provinces under Roman dominion, he 
iracreased his popularity with the Ro- 
rxaans. 


Caesar as Dictator 

While still engaged in these wars, 
Caesar began a notable series of reforms. 
Resuming the policy which Rome had 
Used in uniting Italy, he began extend- 
irag Roman citizenship to the people of 
the provinces. An attempt was made to 
же адисе the number of idle workers by 
Providing new land for farmers and by 
pl anting Roman colonies in various parts 
f the empire. 

But by far the most revolutionary of 
Caesar's changes was his seizure of ab- 
S©lute power and his evident determina- 
tion to keep it. Instead of the system 
УУ hereby the city-nation of Rome, under 
2ts elected magistrates, controlled the 
Provinces, Caesar planned to make him- 
Self ruler of both Rome itself and the 
©Xnpire. Both the magistrates in Rome 
And the governors of the provinces were 
а ppointed by him. Like the monarchs of 

e earlier Egyptian, Persian, and Mace- 

©nian empires, he claimed the honors 

SE a god. To bolster his claim he revived a 
Amily legend which traced his descent 
Xom the goddess Venus. 

A show of legality was given to Cae- 
За rs tremendous powers by his constant 
*«cdection as dictator, but in the early 

ays of the republic a dictator was chosen 
Only during an emergency and then for 
u short period of six months. When it 
Scame clear that Caesar was using the 
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ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER CAESAR. By cam- 


paigns in Gaul, Caesar extended the empire to the 


Rhine and the English Channel. 


office to destroy the republic, even sena- 
tors whom he had treated generously 
turned against him. Caesar was stabbed 
to death in the senate on March 15, 44 B.C., 
after ruling Rome for only four years. 

One of the most famous plays in all lit- 
erature, Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, de- 
scribes the assassination of the dictator. 
It also reveals how Caesar's supporter, 
Mark Antony, used Caesar's death to ad- 
vance his own ambitions. 


Augustus Follows Caesar 

Many of the changes which Caesar had 
begun were carried through by his adopt- 
ed son, Octavian (ok-ray-vih-un), usually 
called Augustus. Though civil wars fol- 
lowed Caesar's death, the loyalty of the 
troops to the heir of Caesar enabled Au- 
gustus to defeat his rivals. He became 
master of Rome in 31 в.с. by winning the 
141 
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naval battle of Actum (aK-shih-um) 
against his rival, Mark Antony. Antony 
had fallen in love with Cleopatra (klee- 
oh-pay-truh), the queen of Egypt, and be- 
came her ally in a last stand against Au- 
gustus. Antony was defeated. He and Cle- 
opatra committed suicide, leaving Egypt 
the last Hellenistic kingdom to become 
subject to Rome. 

In time Augustus became monarch and 
sole ruler of all the Roman Empire. The 
real power was in his hands because he 
alone commanded the army. Practically 
speaking, Augustus selected all the pro- 
vincial governors and could punish their 
greed or reward them if they left their 
provinces peaceful and prosperous. Gov- 
ernment under Augustus and his succes- 
sors bettered the condition of the prov- 
inces. 

It is not surprising that altars for the 
worship of Augustus were set up in the 
provinces. The natives of most provinces 
had become accustomed to giving such 
honors to each new conqueror. Gradually 
the practice of emperor worship spread 
even to Italy, and the government of the 
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Romans loved an excit- 
ing spectacle, As a glad. 
iator fell, his opponent 
stood poised to end his 
life if that decision was 
given by the “ judges,’ 
who were white-gowned 
priestesses called the Vee 
tal Virgins. The prole 
tariat sat in the “ galler- 
ies" above. 


Brown Brothers 


Roman Empire became very much like 
that of the earlier, Eastern empires —4 
monarchy, governing conquered prov 
inces, and ruled by one man who claimed 
the obedience due a god. 


3. Parts of Citizenship 
Continue under Emperors 


With Octavian, or Augustus, begins the 
Age of Roman Emperors, 31 в.с. to 30 
A.D., but some of the ideals about gover 
ment developed by Roman citizens under 
the republic lived on for nearly two hut 
dred years under the emperors. 


The Ruler Servant 

Years of civil war had made clear th 
a monarchy was necessary to control tht 
army. The senate no longer ruled, 4 
though individual senators were chos?) 
by the emperor to command armies 2! 
to govern provinces. ‘These senatos 
bowed to the emperor as their ruler, but 
at the same time they claimed that the 


exmperor ought to regard himself as the 
servant of the state. His duties were to 

«ern for the good of his subjects, to 
Ta ear the advice and respect the lives and 
liberty of the senators, and to choose as 
h is successor the best man available. 

Not all the successors of Augustus ac- 
cepted these duties. Nero, the last em- 
pror in the family of Augustus, treated 
the imperial power as a personal posses- 
sion and used it for his own pleasure. He 
Ordered the murder of those who dis- 
pleased him, even his wife and mother. 
He was accused of setting fire to Rome 
for his amusement and of enjoying the 
Spectacle while he sang a poem he had 
Wv ritten about the burning of Troy. Pub- 
liccspirited senators protested and plot- 
ted against Nero's abuse of the imperial 
Off. Many of them paid for their op- 
position with their lives, and the senate 
alone was not able to overthrow ап em- 
Pe€ror who had the support of the army. 
Nero lost power when the army revolted. 

A few years later, in 96 A.D., the senate 
‘was able to pick an emperor, Nerva, who 
<< mmanded the obedience of the army 
and who, at the same time, accepted the 
1< еа that the emperor had the duty of 
Serving the state. He and his four suc- 
C€*ssors are known as the Five Good Em- 
Pe€rors (96-180 av.). The last and most 

aA mous of the Five Good Emperors, Mar- 
[Us Aurelius (mamr-kus ob-ree-lih-us), 
"rote one of the best-known books of 
Stoic philosophy (see р. 114). His Medi- 
Zæ rior; which he jotted down at the ends 
Tu days spent in beating back dangerous 

"Arbarian invasions, showed his strong 

Ssire to do his duty to his friends and 
to the empire. 
Rein Law 

As Roman citizenship was gradually 
SX tended, the law had to be adjusted to 
JE to local conditions everywhere. 

€xtbooks were in demand and the great 


lawyers who wrote the books tried to in- 
terpret the old law of Rome so that in 
practice it would be just. For example, 
the Stoic belief in the brotherhood of man 
led them to give more protection to slaves. 

The American ideal of law — a reason- 
able system of rules for securing justice — 
has been handed down to us from the 
Romans. Roman laws are the basis of 
the codes in most European states, 
and in Louisiana, Quebec, and South 
Africa decisions of Roman jurists are 
still cited. 


Self-Government in the Provinces 

In the cities of the empire another 
achievement of the city-nation, local self- 
government, was preserved under the im- 
perial monarchy. The number of self-gov- 
erning cities was increased — from the 
banks of the Thames (rEMz) in Britain 
to the edge of the Sahara, and from the 
Atlantic coasts of Spain to the shores of 
the Black Sea. These cities were usually 
built according to a plan which called for 
wide, straight, well-paved streets, forums, 
public buildings, and the other general 
features of Roman cities. Councils of 
citizens drawn from the upper classes 
managed local affairs with but little inter- 
ference from Rome as long as the im- 
perial taxes were paid. Election posters 
painted on the walls of now ruined cities 
show how keen were the contests for 
these posts as local magistrates. Wealthy 
citizens sought public favor by present- 
ing to their native cities temples, theaters, 
and baths. In consequence there were 
more cities well supplied with parks, pub- 
lic buildings, and waterworks at the time 
of the Five Good Emperors than in any 
other period before the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


The Pax Romana 
Roman conquest brought prosperity for 
a time because it brought peace. For more 
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than two hundred years after Octavian's 
victory at Actium in 31 в.с., the Mediter- 
ranean was a " Roman lake." Its shores 
knew the benefits of the Roman peace, 
the Pax Romana. Wars, except for a few 
mutinies, were all far away on the fron- 
tiers. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD ABOUT 200 A.D. In Europe the Roman emperors, and 
in China the Han emperors, built walls and outposts to protect their frontiers from 
tribes migrating from the northern grasslands. Buda (Budapest) and Cologne were 


Peace and political unity спсошаў 
unity of civilization. Travel between © 
ferent provinces was relatively easy, an ' 
trade flourished, for the emperors ha 
good roads for their armies and kept 1 
Mediterranean Sea free of pirates. к, 
all parts of the empire теп were en! 


BET мд, S EA ROUTE 
EN EAST AND WEST 


frontier posts that are shown here, as are other cities within the Roman Empire, with 
their familiar modern names. Though routes between east and west existed, the Romans 


and Chinese had practically no knowledge of each other. 


Sd in the Roman army as well as em- 
P loyed as clerks in the imperial treasury. 

hrough the army or the treasury they 
Sould work their way up to higher offices 
A nd even into the ranks of the senators. 

oman government and Roman law were 
Chereby learned by men of many lands, 


and over the centuries Latin became the 
language of government throughout the 
empire. 

Latin also became the language of the 
common people of Gaul and Spain, 
where the influence of Roman civiliza- 
tion was strong. In the eastern half of the 
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LATIN, THE PARENT LANGUAGE 


Latin was the language of the Roman 
Empire as well as of the early Christian 
Church. It became the parent of many 
modern languages: 


French Italian 
Portuguese Rumanian 
Spanish English (through French) 


empire, Greek customs and Greek learn- 
ing continued under Roman rule. In the 
East, Olympic games were still held every 
four years, and at Alexandria the Hel- 
lenistic scientists continued their studies. 
Greek was known to all men of educa- 
tion. À 

To the East the Romans had carried 
their orderly government, their law, and 
their engineering and military skill. Like- 
wise, the Romans learned much from the 
Greeks, from the scientists of Alexandria, 
and from other peoples of the Near East. 
Through their armies, colonies, govern- 
ment, and trade, they carried Greco-Ro- 
man civilization to Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and western Germany. 


The Mixture in Roman Architecture 

The close intermingling of Greek and 
Roman civilization appears in architec- 
ture, for the Roman style was an out- 
growth of the Greek. Augustus, ambi- 
tious to have the splendor of Rome over- 
shadow the earlier eastern capitals, filled 
his city with palaces and public buildings 
of the type found in the Hellenistic cen- 
ters. He boasted that he found Rome a 
city of brick and left it one of marble. He 
might more accurately have said that he 
left it a city of concrete, for the Roman 
architects, lacking a plentiful supply of 
marble, used marble chiefly in thin slabs 
to cover walls made of volcanic stone or 
of cement which was made by mixing 
lime and ash from volcanoes. 
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Building with concrete was not the 
only new feature of Roman architecture, 
Continuing the use of Greek columns 
the Romans added the arch, which they 
had learned about from the Etruscans, 
The need for new types of buildings re 
sulted in other original forms. To house 
the law courts, the Romans built basili- 
cas (buh-siz-ih-kuz), or halls suitable for 
large crowds. Out of the basilica devel 
oped the later church architecture of 
Christian Europe. Both the basilicas and 
the luxurious public baths show the skill 
of the Romans in covering large spaces. 

Other new features were developed in 
building the huge amphitheaters — the 
Colosseum at Rome is the best-known er 
ample — which permitted thousands to 
witness gladiatorial shows. The oval form 
of the Colosseum made it necessary t0 
construct slightly differently each of the 
passageways which permitted nearly fifty 
thousand people to enter and leave quick 
ly (see p. 137). The engineering skill of 
the Romans strikes the eye with even 
greater force when one gazes at the Re 
man aqueducts, carried over hill and val 
ley by towering arches which are still 
standing solidly (see p. 130). 


The Frontiers 

Roman cities were protected by armies 
posted miles away on the borders of the 
empire. Whenever possible, these borders 
were extended to take advantage of nat 
ural barriers against invasion. The At 
lantic Ocean on the west, the Sahara and 
the cataracts of the Nile on the 500% 
gave protection with few or no garrison’ 
For nearly four centuries (43 A.D. to 4? 
A.D.) Roman governors ruled Englanó 
which was protected on the north b 
walls across the narrow belt dividing 
present-day England and Scotland. The 
nomads of the Arabian Grasslands, to 0 
east, gave only a little trouble to the 
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trained Roman armies, although beyond 
the Euphrates arose a new Persian em- 
pire which was a constant threat. 

'The gravest dangers lay to the north. 
There two rivers, the Rhine and the 
Danube, had been chosen as convenient, 
defensible lines. Only for a short time did 
Roman armies hold the area north of the 
Danube near the Black Sea, where the 
memory of Roman occupation is pre- 
served in the present name of the country, 
Rumania. For centuries the main Roman 
armies were posted along the upper Dan- 
ube and the Rhine to hold back the Ger- 
manic tribes. The danger points on the 
northern frontier were protected by walls 
and lines of forts. Thus, Roman walls in 
western Europe and the Chinese wall in 
eastern Asia protected the wealth of civ- 
ilized empires from the attacks of restless 
tribes which filled the lands between. 


4. Citizenship Disappears, 
but Not Forever 


The prosperity of the Mediterranean 
cities was ended by the armies formed 
to defend them. Under the early Roman 
emperors, the imperial armies had been 
recruited from Italy or the Roman pro- 
vincial cities. In the second century A.D., 
the urban population began to shirk mili- 
tary service and recruits were drawn 
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largely from the outskirts of the empir 
Hostile German tribes were sometimes 
given land within the empire in retum 
for fighting in the Roman army. Gradi 
ally the army was filled with soldier 
drawn from the poorest and least edu 
cated classes. To them, the rights am 
duties of a citizen meant nothing. 


The Armies and Free Citizenship 

After the death of Marcus Aurelius i 
180 a.p., the armies got out of hand ай 
turned on the rich cities they were hire 
to defend. From about 180 ао. to about 
300 A.D., emperors who would favor tht 
army at all cost were chosen by the troops 
“Enrich the soldiers, trouble about not 
ing else,” was the motto of one of the 
few of these emperors who escaped assi 
sination. Sometimes there were rival ett 
perors—one chosen by the army of t 
Euphrates, another by the army of tht 
Rhine, a third by the Danubian army 
Civil war destroyed the prosperity of t 
empire, the authority of the Roman sel 
ate, and the self-government of the pt 
vincial cities. About 300 A.D., order Wi 
restored for a time by generals who 8 
up one-man rule. By slow migration 4 
some swifter invasions, uncivilized p? 
ples moved into the Roman Empire. All 
traces of free citizenship disappeared. № | 
until more than a thousand years Ё 
did the ideals of citizenship and freedo! 
for all human beings gain new life. 


е : А ; fh 
Rome’s armies pushed her boundaries west to the Atlantic Oc 
north to the Scottish border in Britain, north and east across the Pe 


ube and Rhine rivers, east to the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, and 
include North Africa and Egypt. | 

Rome governed her conquered areas through a system of р? 
inces headed by Roman magistrates, though the people of the 
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often were allowed some part in their own government. F 
Wealth from flourishing trade and from heavy taxes on the f 

; n : in Wel 

inces slowly weakened Roman citizenship. Slaves, conquered in Y 
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replaced citizens on farms, in shops, and in the army. Unemployed and 
landless citizens drifted to Rome, where they lived in crowded tene- 
ments, supported and entertained by the government and by politicians 
who sought their votes. Desire for wealth and power made officials 
careless about honesty and justice. 

Julius Caesar turned the sick republic into a monarchy. Under his 
successor, Augustus, and later emperors, citizenship declined until it 
finally disappeared when the outlying Roman armies repeatedly seized 
control of the state. 

Yet as citizenship weakened, Rome's influence widened. She had 
taken over the Greek alphabet, many Greek words, and many Greek 
ideas about their gods and religion. She imitated Greek art and litera- 
ture and accepted Greek science. All these, slightly changed, Rome car- 
ried to Spain, Gaul (now France), England, and parts of Germany. But 
she also carried her own contributions to civilization: her Latin lan- 
guage, her government and system of law, her military organization, 
and her engineering skill in constructing roads, water systems, and 
handsome buildings. 

The influence of Roman civilization, including Latin literature, 
is felt today in western Europe, in the Americas, and to a lesser degree 
in other parts of the world. Roman law is still the basis of law in 
France, Italy, Spain, Louisiana, Quebec, and Latin America. 'The 
writings of Caesar, Vergil, and Cicero are studied in present-day schools, 
and Latin is spoken in the services of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
French, Spanish, Italian, Rumanian, and Portuguese languages are 
based on Latin, and the English language has borrowed much from it. 


Ancient History 

The period that we call Ancient Times began with the New 
Stone Age, about 8000 s.c. and ended with the Roman Empire. During 
Ancient Times many civilizations developed in Asia, North Africa, and 
Europe. Civilization appeared first in four fertile river valleys. It spread 
through commerce and travel, through migration, and through con- 
quest. 

In becoming civilized, men: 

1. Invented languages and writing, and learned to keep records. 

2. Invented calendars and numbered the years. 

3. Tried to understand and control nature, and originated myths 


to answer their questions. 
4. Developed religions, including some faiths with a belief in one 


God. 

5. Advanced, through religious leaders such as Confucius, Moses, 
and Greek philosophers, ideas about right and wrong. 

6. Organized armies and invented new weapons and ways of 
fighting. 
GA Established governments, built empires, and found ways to 
govern conquered peoples. 
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8. Created art in pictures, statues and other sculpture, jewelry 
and houschold articles, and buildings and monuments. 

9. Founded schools and wrote poems, histories, plays, and books 
on religion, science, and many other aspects of knowledge and thinking. 

10. Developed athletics, games, and festivals, especially in Greece, 
and sought healthy and well-rounded living. 

тт. Discovered science and started the study of astronomy, mathe- 
matics, geography, medicine, and engineering. 

12. Built and tried out, in Athens and Rome, the great ideal of 
citizenship. In spite of slavery, imperialism, and the denial of rights 
to women, the ideal worked well for hundreds of years in small city- 
nations. Though citizenship was for a long time lost after the decline 
of Rome, the ideal has been revived and strengthened in Modern 


Times. 
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1. Reviewing 
ELT BIER the Main Facts 


1. How did Rome rule her overseas prov- 
inces or colonies? 

2. What weaknesses and evils resulted 
from Rome's rule over lands far from 
Rome and Italy? 

3. How was Julius Caesar able to replace 
republican government in Rome by one- 
man rule? What effect did the change have 
on the rights of citizens? 

4. What changes in the time of Augustus 
converted Rome from a republic to what 
was really a monarchy? 

5. How did the public buildings of Rome 
compare with those of Athens in size, ex- 
pense, and beauty? What did Rome add to 
the architecture of the Greeks? 

6. Did the rights of citizens change when 
Rome ceased to be a republic? 


Then and Now 


1. What advantages would a 

small nation gain by coming un- 
der the rule of Rome? what disadvantages? 
Do small nations today face similar prob- 
lems? 

2. In what ways did the provinces that 
the Romans conquered and ruled strength- 
en Rome? Were there any ways in which 
Rome was weakened by her rule over many 
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peoples and areas? Does imperialism ad 
vance civilization or hold it back? Are the 
empires in the modern world growing 
stronger or weaker? 

3. What contributions of the Romans to 
the development and spread of civilization 
are still important today? 

4. In what ways were the Romans mort 
successful than the Greeks? In what ways 
were the Greeks greater than the Romans? 
Which were most like present-day Ате 
cans, in your opinion? 


2, 


2 Activities 
ў т. Show оп a тар the areas that 

had been conquered by Romt 
at the end of Augustus’ rule, and the 
provinces into which these areas were 0 
ganized, 

2. Topics for investigation and repoth 
(1)Roman homes; (2) Roman women; (3) 
Roman food; (4) Roman dress; (5) Roma? 
slaves; (6) Roman children and school 
(7) Roman banks, shops, and inns; (8) the 
Roman army; (д) the Roman senate; (19 
Roman festivals and games; (11) Ҝота? 
religion; (12) the reform programs of Tr 
berius and Gaius Gracchus. These and о 
topics are treated in 4 Day in Old Rome by 
W. S. Davis, and in Social Life at Rome " 
the Age of Cicero by W. W. Fowler. 

3. Biographies for reading and report. In 
Seven Roman Statesmen by Charles Oman: 
there are accounts of the two reformers, ^" 


perius and Gaius Gracchus; of the military 
lea ders, Sulla and Pompey; of the politician 
amd capitalist, Crassus; of Cato; and of Juli- 
xis Caesar. For short biographies of these 
xxi cm and of Cicero and Augustus, see an en- 
c y c lopedia. 

4. Using the chart on page 147 as a base, 
show as nearly as you can when and where 
the twelve developments in civilization list- 
=<ї at the end of Chapter 9 were made, or: 

=. Show on a map where the twelve de- 
"elopments were made, adding а few dates 
from the chart on page 147. 


Unit Readings 


CRETE AND EARLY GREECE 


9*3 James Baikie, The Sea Kings of Crete 
€ Life in early Crete, the story of Schie- 
mann) 

"Th oma: Bulfinch, Age of Fable; Charles M. 
C ayley, Classic Myths; and Helene A. 
Gerber, Myths of Greece and Rome 
С Greek stories of their gods and early 
heroes) 

Ralph V. D. Magoffin and Emily C. Davis, 
"Magic Spades (Chapter IX tells what ar- 


< heologists learned about Greece.) 


“HE PERIOD OF ATHENIAN LEADERSHIP AND 
LATER 


= 
‘William S. Davis, A Day in Old Athens; 

?* C, H. B. and Marjorie Quennell, Every- 

Zay Things in Classical Greece; Thomas 

G. Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens (Ас- 

C-ounts of streets, markets, buildings, 

omes, how Athenians spent their time, 
the theater, children and education, busi- 

Exess, slaves, the army and warfare) 
Edward N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic 

Sports and Festivals (The Olympics and 

"various sports) 

Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages 
< Chapters V-VIII deal with architecture, 
Painting, sculpture, and other arts, with 
Biictures to illustrate) 

Sslie W, Hopkinson, Greek Leaders 
X Short, readable accounts of Solon, The- 
"Enistocles, Pericles, Socrates, Demosthe- 
X3es, Alexander, and others) 


We ae 
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WHAT THE GREEKS WROTE ABOUT THEM- 
SELVES 

George W. and L. S. Botsford, Sourcebook 
of Ancient History 

William S. Davis, Readings in Ancient His- 
tory (Many stories of men and events) 

Fred M. Fling, Source Book of Greek His- 
tory 

Hutton Webster, Historical Selections (Sec- 
tion IX is about ideas of the world and of 
science) 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS OF GREECE 


Britannica Junior, Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, and World Book Encyclopedia 
(See accounts of “ Greece ”) 

* Dorothy Mills, The Book of the Ancient 
Greeks 


THE LONG PERIOD OF ROME'S LEADERSHIP 


Alfred J. Church, Roman Life in the Days 
of Cicero; * William S. Davis, 4 Day in 
Old Rome; and William W. Fowler, So- 
cial Life at Rome in the Time of Cicero 
(On streets, homes, dress, food, women, 
slaves, children and education, business, 
the army, the senate, and the courts) 

** Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages 

*Mary A. Hamilton, Ancient Rome; the 
Lives of Great Men (Hannibal, Cicero, 
Caesar, and others) 

Grant Showerman, Monuments and Men of 
Ancient Rome (Roman ruins and arche- 
ology; Cicero; Caesar) 


WHAT ROMANS WROTE ABOUT ROME 
George W. and L. S. Botsford, The Story 
of Rome as Greeks and Romans Told It 
(About men and events) 
William S. Davis, Readings in Ancient 
History 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS OF ROME 
Britannica Junior, Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, and World Book Encyclope- 
dia (See accounts of “ Rome ”) 
Helen A. Guerber, The Story of the Ro- 


mans 


* Dorothy Mills, The Book of the Ancient 


Romans 
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UNIT THREE Religions Take 
Leadership in Europe, Africa, and Asia 


1500 AD 
SHAKESPEARE ө e COLONIZATION OF 
e UNIVERSITIES BEGIN e AMERICA IS DISCOVERED AMERICAS 
© MAGNA CARTA @ TURKS TAKE CONSTANTINOPLE 


@ CHARLEMAGNE @CRUSADES BEGIN LUTHER 


1000 AD 


“> MOHAMMED'S HEGIRA 


А ТООК 
AHEAD 


CONSTANTI 


Christianity was established while Rome was still powerful. Jesus 
was born in Palestine under the rule of the Emperor Augustus. Roman 
roads and sea routes made travel possible for those who preached M 
tianity. The Church slowly built a strong organization, and when a 
Roman Empire broke up, the Church was able to take the lead in sa 
ing civilization. Christianity survived as Ancient Times ended. 3 

Christianity won believers first among slaves, ordinary freem | 
and a few wealthy Romans who desired faith in religion, guidance k 
right living, and promise of life after death. 'The Church rapidly ЫЙ, 
members among all classes after Roman emperors adopted Chr E 
and made it the official religion of the empire. Gradually, as the баш 
invaders were brought into the Church, Christianity also spread to su 
outlying areas as England. wv 

Ву боо a.D. the Pope, as head of the Church, was the most po i 
ful person in western Europe. As the Roman Empire grew wea 
Christianity stood not only for religion but for order and civilization. 

You will need to review the locations of Palestine and je 
of the Baltic Sea and the Bosporus, and of the city of Constantinople 
formerly named Byzantium. Note also the location of Nicea. 


T decline of Rome as a world pow- 

er ended what is usually called An- 
cient Times. The spread of Christianity 
marks the beginning of a period of Euro- 
pean history called the Middle Ages. The 
names medieval (тей-1һ-к-уш) and Mid- 
dle Ages come from the habit of divid- 
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ing all history into three periods, Аай 
Times, the Middle Ages, and Moder 
Times. For convenience we will date 7 
Middle Ages from 300 Ар. to 1500 K 
The exact dates are of little importa 
because basic changes are not conp H 
in a single year. In the passage from 


с=з <= кїї Times to the Middle Ages, the three 
zaxazain events were (1) the growth of 
« -kaxisüanity; (2) the decline of the Ro- 
saaan Empire; and (3) the Germanic mi- 
же; жга tons in Europe. 


Christianity Emerges 
As Judaism Is Scattered 


ЖШ. = 


Religion has guided the lives of most 
x13 En. Eight major religions give guidance 
*«» rmen in the modern world. These eight 
VV Old religions can be divided into two 
3T © ups, those which developed in western 
<A Sia, near the Mediterranean, and those 
~~ h ich arose in the Far East. 


MAJOR WORLD RELIGIONS 
(see map on pp. 206-07) 
Judaism 
Christianity 
Mohammedanism* 
Hinduism 
Buddhism 

Taoism 
Confucianism 
Shinto 


Western: 


Eastern: 


> An important religion in the East as well 
=s the West; today considered primarily an 
Eastern religion. 


< <A of these religions are very old. 
MN B xistianity, Judaism — (joo-duh-iz/m), 
Б сз Mohammedanism (гоһ-нам-иһ-'п- 
LK, ., *33) were founded on the beliefs taught 
C the Hebrew prophets in the Fertile 
—* € scent, 


Y 
"Ure. 
=iism Is Preserved 
arlier we learned how the Jews saw in 


= 28 | 
Еа destruction of Jerusalem a dramatic 
Ga “>f of their belief in a single righteous 
LN Э «1 (see рр. 65-69). The worship of Je- 
bl ah continued even when there was no 


Ser a Hebrew state. It was carried on 


by Jewish exiles in Egypt and in Baby- 
lonia. 

In Palestine itself the Jews were sub- 
ject to a Persian governor, but they were 
permitted to rebuild their temple and to 
practice their religion under the direc- 
tion of their own high priests. In other 
cities the Jews established meeting places 
called synagogues where their sacred 
books were read and discussed. Under 
Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman rulers, 
the Jews preserved the teachings of their 
prophets. These teachings and other He- 
brew writings were later collected by the 
Christians in the Old Testament. 


Judaism as a World Religion 

During the long period of rule by con- 
querors, some of the Jews in Palestine 
dreamed of an independent national 
kingdom. They placed their hopes in the 
coming of a Messiah (muh-syz-uh) fore- 
told by the prophets. The Jewish Messiah 
was often thought of as a political leader, 
a second David, who would defeat the 
enemies and oppressors of the Jews and 
restore a glorious Hebrew kingdom. 
While they awaited the coming of the 
Messiah, the desire of the Jews to win 
their independence led them to plots and 
revolts that made Palestine a troublesome 
province in the Roman Empire. Absorbed 
in their own struggles, the Jews had little 
influence on the Hellenistic and Roman 
civilizations. As a world force, their im- 
portance lay in the many bands who left 
their conquered homeland but remained 
Jews in religion while staking out new 
lives in strange and often hostile countries. 


Jesus Wins Disciples 

While the Jews in Palestine were rest- 
lessly awaiting a deliverer from their 
Roman conquerors, a young carpenter 
named Jesus journeyed through Palestine 
preaching. No beggar was too lowly, no 
leper too hideous to receive his aid. The 
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fame of his miraculous cures drew thou- 
sands to hear him, and they were moved 
by his gentle manner and the simple elo- 
quence of his words. Worship God, Jesus 
said, by following the golden rule: “ As 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise." 

His emphasis upon kindly and unself- 
ish living attracted a growing following 
to Jesus. А small band of men became his 
disciples and devoted their lives to carry- 
ing out his teachings. 


Jesus Is Hailed as the Messiah 

While he taught a life of self-forgetting 
love in the service of one's fellow men, 
Jesus preached also of a good time to 
come when the full glory of God would 
be revealed. His followers hailed him as 
the Messiah whom the prophets had pre- 
dicted would come. Jesus declared that 
the kingdom of God was religious, not 
military or political. He made no attempt 
to seize political power. Nevertheless, his 
enemies used the claim that Jesus was the 
Messiah to persuade the Romans that he 
was a dangerous troublemaker aiming to 
make himself king of the Jews. At the 
order of the Roman governor, Jesus was 
nailed to a cross. 

The crucifixion of Jesus left his dis- 
ciples in despair, but not for long. The 
New Testament tells how their enthusi- 
asm revived three days later at word that 
he had risen from the dead. With re- 
newed faith, his disciples banded together 
to spread his teachings and tell others the 
story of his life, death, and resurrection. 


2. Christianity Triumphs 
in the Roman Empire 


The followers of Jesus gained few con- 
verts in Palestine, where most of the Jews 
refused to accept Jesus as the Messiah. 
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But the Christians — who took thi 
name from Christ, or Messiah, as Jesu 
came to be called — met greater suce 
in other provinces. In all the large citis 
of the Roman Empire there were Gretk 
speaking Jewish communities. Many 
members of these communities found it 
the teachings of Jesus a new religion. l 
was distinct from Judaism, although i 
accepted the Ten Commandments ай 
the Old Testament of the Hebrews. Tt 
these teachings had been added the lif 
story of Jesus and other books that malt 
up the New Testament. And both the 
old and the new teachings were їшї 
influenced by Greek thinkers, some d 
whom emphasized the need of all men ft 
divine help and guidance. Those peopl 
who became Christians accepted Jesus? 
the Saviour who could deliver all mat 
kind from sin. 


Paul the Missionary 

The lead in spreading Christianity W 
taken by the tentmaker Paul, a vigoro 
man of wealth and education who cal! 
from Tarsus, a city of Greek spe 
in southern Anatolia. At first 4 butt 
enemy of the followers of Jesus, Paul " 
no sooner converted than he flung hin 
self with amazing energy and fearlessn® 
into the work of winning others for i 
faith. During four long journeys 
with hairbreadth escapes, Paul prec 
his message. Before his missionary “a 
only a handful of people in Palestine "n 
followers of Jesus. When Paul died 
Rome at the end of his longest jou) 
Christian groups were growing 1 
leading cities of the Roman Empire 


Conversions in the Third Century 
Christian expansion was slow i 
the first two centuries a.D. In oc 
century, however, when the ideal 0 4 
zenship was dying in the Roman Emp 
Christianity gained many converts: 


City Art Museum, St. Louis 


One of the world's great paintings, Saint Paul, by the Spanish artist El Greco. Of all 
the early Christians, Paul the Apostle was the foremost evangelist. 


Rule by successful generals was ac- 
companied by civil wars and heavy taxes 
which made life for many people seem 
hopeless. Weary of the world, they sought 
a new and better life through the hope 
and ideals of Christianity. The new 
religion spoke of the one true God 
revealed in Hebrew Scriptures and in the 
life of Jesus. It commanded obedience to 
a law of righteousness and love, and 
promised eternal life. Christians were 
held together both by their sacred cere- 
monies, such as baptism and communion, 
and by the assistance which Christian 
communities gave to their sick, poor, and 
imprisoned. 


Persecutions 


The way the early Christians clung to- 
gether and their refusal to perform cer- 


tain civic duties, such as worshiping the 
emperor, made many of the ruling clas 
of Romans suspect them of disloyalty, 
A pinch of incense offered on the altar 
to the emperor was required as a sign of 
loyalty to him and to the Roman Empire, 
but Christians, believing in one God, ге 
fused to worship the Roman emperor. 
Consequently, both the vicious Nem 
and the virtue-loving Marcus Aurelius 
persecuted Christians. On occasion Chris 
tians were even thrown to the lions—a 
method used to execute criminals—to 
make a Roman holiday for jeering mobs. 
Rightly, however, Christians boasted that 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
their church. Persecution kept out of the 
church the easygoing and the insincere 
The courage of those who died for their 
faith hardened other Christians in their 


e catacombs are today a point of interest for tourists in Rome. In these caves, beneath 
Idings and streets of the city, the persecuted Christians held secret services and buried 
ir dead in the tombs cut into the walls, 
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determination to stand by their religion 
and to strengthen it by winning new con- 
verts. 


The Conversion of Constantine 

In 312 Ар. the work of Christian mis- 
sionaries was made easier when a Roman 
emperor joined the Church. Constantine, 
who had been raised in camps and bar- 
racks, had to fight his way to supreme 
power. He adopted Christianity after 
calling on Christ to aid him in a crucial 
battle. As his troops were advancing on 
Rome, according to Constantine’s own 
story, he saw in the afternoon sky a blaz- 
ing cross with the motto “In hoc signo 
vinces” (In this sign you shall conquer). 
Ordering the Christian cross placed on 
the shields of his soldiers, Constantine 
won the battle. Within the next few years, 
he stopped the persecution of Christians, 
gave the Church the right to hold prop- 
erty free from taxes, and made Christian- 
ity the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

By granting these benefits to Chris- 
tians, Constantine hoped to strengthen his 
empire. Ever since the feeling of citizen- 
ship had died out, emperors had relied on 
their armies to secure obedience. After 
Constantine, they continued to use ar- 
mies, but they gained additional loyalty by 
championing the Church to which many 
of their subjects were devoted. 


Unity of Belief 

In every province converts now 
swarmed to accept the faith adopted by 
the emperor. Indeed, the number of Chris- 
tians increased so rapidly that there was 
danger the Church would lose its unity. 
Different beliefs regarding the nature of 
Christ threatened to pit Christian against 
Christian. To prevent disunion in the 
Church, Constantine summoned Church 
representatives from all parts of the em- 
pire to a meeting at Nicaea (nih-sex-uh), 


a city in Anatolia. This Council of Nicaea 
drew up a statement of beliefs so that the 
Christians everywhere would have the 
same teachings. Constantine used his in- 
fluence to have this statement of belief, 
which is known as the Nicene Creed, 
taught in all the cities of the empire. 
Roman emperors who came after Con- 
stantine drove into exile all who would 
not accept the Nicene Creed. Gradually 
temples to the old gods were closed and 
their lands given to the Christian churches. 
The Roman emperors were trying to hold 
their empire together by giving it re- 
ligious unity. 


A Strong Church Organization 

Unity of the Christian Church was fur- 
thered by the organization of the clergy. 
A bishop headed the Christians of each 
city and supervised the priests who con- 
ducted worship in the churches of all the 
parishes in the city. As Christianity 
spread from the cities to the countryside, 
the priests of the villages looked for lead- 
ership to the bishops of the cities. Under 
the direction of the bishop, the clergy not 
only maintained Christian worship, but 
managed the growing wealth of the 
Church, cared for the sick and the poor, 
and settled whatever disputes arose be- 
tween Christians. In practice the bishop 
was often the most powerful man in the 
city, responsible for maintaining order 
and justice. 

Some bishops located in important cities 
which had been early centers of Chris- 
tianity were called archbishops, or head 
bishops. Besides the religious direction of 
their own city and its territory, the arch- 
bishops had authority over the bishops of 
many nearby cities. Above the archbish- 
ops stood the bishop of Rome, who later 
came to be known as the Pope. He 
gained authority as the supreme head of 
the entire Church. This Church organi- 
zation resembled closely the structure of 
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the later Roman Empire in which the 
governors of provinces were subject to 
higher officials, who in turn were subject 
to the emperor. 

The power of the Pope rested on the 
belief that the first bishop of Rome was 
the apostle Peter, whom Jesus had se- 
lected as the chief among his disciples. As 
successors of Peter, later bishops of Rome 
claimed wide powers. Although some 
bishops in the East were not inclined to 
recognize these claims, the western Medi- 
terranean world acknowledged the spe- 
cial religious powers of the Popes and 
looked to Rome for political leadership. 


3. The Roman Empire 
Ceases to Be Roman 


The Pope's authority in western Eu- 
rope was increased when the Roman em- 
peror moved his capital from Rome to the 
East. 

Where the older Greek city named By- 
zantium (bih-zan-tee-um) had stood, Con- 
stantine built a new capital named Con- 
stantinople, after himself (see map on рр. 
128-29). Its location оп the Bosporus 
(Bos-per-us), at the meeting point of Eu- 
rope and Asia, showed that the political 
center of the Roman Empire had moved 
to the East. The city of Rome did not 
sink into insignificance, however; it was 
to become the “Eternal City” as the 
headquarters of the Pope. 


The Germanic Tribes 

The position of his new capital was 
chosen by Constantine so that it would 
be near the frontiers where lay the great- 
est danger and where the main armies 
were posted. The most difficult frontier 
problem was the defense of the lower 
Danube Valley against Germanic tribes 
coming from the north. While Romans 
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regarded the Germans as blond giants 
given to drunkenness and gambling i; 
times of peace, they knew from long ex. 
perience that in battle the Germans were 
brave fighters ready to throw away thei 
lives in defense of their chosen chiefs, 

The original home of the Germans was 
near the Baltic in the forest zone which 
covered northern Europe. Living in crude 
villages, easily built as they moved from 
one clearing in the forest to another, they 
obtained much of their food from herds 
of cattle and swine which they could drive 
along with them. They understood plow. 
ing but did not know how to keep the 
soil fertile and were in the habit of aban: 
doning worn-out fields and breaking new 
sod elsewhere. By зо л. the Germans 
had spread out so widely that they wet 
neighbors of the Roman Empire along its 
northern frontier from the mouth of the 
Rhine to the mouth of the Danube. Al 
though the Romans still regarded tlt 
Germans as barbarian tribes, Germats 
living next to the Roman frontier hal 
learned some of the civilized ways of the 
Roman cities. 


'The Huns 


The pressure of the Germans on tht 
Roman frontiers increased about 375 Ads 
when the Germans were attacked from 
the east by the Huns. The Huns wert | 
horse nomads living on the Main North | 
ern Grasslands stretching from Asia t | 
Europe. We last met them, you recall, on | 
the Mongolian Grasslands north of Chin: | 
After their defeat by the Han emperors 
of China, the Huns moved westward 
across the Main Northern Grasslands 
destroying or absorbing the peoples i? 
their path. At the end of their long migr* 
tion, the Huns, “ fiercer than ferocity it 
self,” threatened to overwhelm the Ger 
manic peoples living along the bordes 
of the Roman Empire. Some of the Gt 
manic tribes sought permission from 


Carthage 


GERMANIC INVASIONS. About 410 Ар. Germanic tribes, pushed westward by the 
Huns, broke over the Roman borders. Visigoths sacked Rome; Franks crossed the Rhine. 


Roman emperors to settle within the em- 
pire and join in its defense; others tried 
to force their way in. 

The Roman armies proved unable 
either to keep out the Germans or to con- 
trol them once they had been admitted. 
To be sure, Roman and Germanic troops 
fighting side by side succeeded in turn- 
ing back the Huns. After terrifying Eu- 
rope for nearly a hundred years, the Huns 
turned east again, leaving only a memory 
of horror and desolation. 


Germanic Tribes Inside the Empire 
Meanwhile, Germanic kings had taken 

possession of large parts of Italy, Gaul, 

and Spain. Generally claiming the title of 


stantinople 


e. 
Tarsus 
е 
a4 c 
Jerusal 
erusalem 
Alexandrian? 


allies of Rome, they ruled as representa- 
tives of the Roman emperor. At best they 
were unruly allies; usually they acted as 
independent kings. 

The relation of these Germanic tribes 
to the empire is illustrated by the story 
of the Visigoths (viz-ih-goths), or West 
Goths. They were living just north of 
the Danube about 375 a.D. The threat of 
the Huns terrified them into seeking per- 
mission from the Roman emperor to 
cross over and put the broad river between 
them and the feared horsemen. In return 
for shelter within the empire, the Goths 
offered to defend the river frontier. Their 
request was granted, but after they had 
crossed the river, no food was provided 
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for them and they were forced to sell 
even their children to buy such poor food 
as dog's flesh. Furious, the Goths rebelled 
and defeated the Roman army. 

For a time the Goths settled on lands 
yielded to them. Then they moved west- 
ward on the road to Rome under the 
leadership of a gifted young chieftain 
named Alaric (at-uh-rik), who wished to 
win more lands and higher titles in the 
empire. So great was Alaric's respect for 
Rome that for two years, even while 
Italy lay at his mercy, he repeated his de- 
mands for official promotion. Finally in 
410 A.D., he turned on the famous capital 
and gave his troops three days to help 
themselves to the wealth of Rome. 


The Byzantine Empire 

Within a century after the sack of 
Rome, all the western half of the Roman 
Empire was ruled by Germanic kings. 
At Constantinople there was still an em- 
peror who claimed to be the successor of 
Caesar and Augustus, but these eastern 
rulers lost all power over western Europe. 
Although Constantinople remained the 
center of an empire preserving the Roman 
law and calling itself Roman, it was more 
Greek than Roman. The emperors at 
Constantinople ruled over a part of the 
eastern Mediterranean where the speech 
was Greek. Their empire is called the 
Byzantine (bih-zan-tin) Empire. 
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Forms of the Cross. Pre-Christian crosses (т and 2) used as religious symbols in 
Europe and Asia. Both were formed from Greek letters. The Latin and Greek crosse. 
(з and 4) symbolize the crucifixion of Christ. The cross has been adapted to many pur- 


4. The Church Takes Over 
Leadership in Europe 


The attack оп Rome in 410 A.D, sent 
a wave of horror through the Med- 
iterranean lands. A barbarian tribe had 


killed and robbed at pleasure within 
the walls of the Eternal City, which had 
resisted all assault for eight hundred 
years. 

Some Roman writers blamed the dis- 
aster on the desertion of the ancient Ro- 
man gods, but Christians found nothing 
in the sack of Rome to disturb their faith. 
They regarded the misfortune as a рш“ 
ishment of the world for its sins, and the 
fall of so illustrious a city only confirmed 
their feeling that earthly glory was worth- 
less. Despairing more than ever of re 
storing the military power and splendor 
of the empire, men turned their hopes t 
ward the spread of the Christian faith. 


Civilizing the Germans 

Like many other Germans, the Goths 
had been converted to Christianity before 
they entered the empire. Even during the 
furious sack of Rome, they showed re 
spect for Christian worship. One of the 
powerful Goth chieftains, about to seize 
a magnificent collection of gold and silver 
vessels in a Roman church, was warned: 
“These are the consecrated vessels be 


poses: for example, the badge (5) of the Knights of Malta; the floor plan (6) for lar, 
churches; the British Union Jack (7), combining a red center English cross, a white Sco 
ish cross, and a red diagonal Irish cross. 


longing to St. Peter: if you presume to 


touch them, the sacrilegious deed will re- 
main on your conscience." The Goth did 
not take the vessels. German warriors who 
had overcome the might of Roman armies 


bowed before religion; unarmed clergy- 
men were better able than imperial offi- 
cials to win respect from the invaders. 
The Germanic invaders of Gaul, Italy, 
and Spain learned from the people among 
Whom they settled. The Church became 
the schoolmaster of the conquerors. What 
survived of the literature of the Greek 
and Roman city-nations was preserved by 
the Christian clergy and passed on to 
new peoples. Accepted by the Germanic 
immigrants as teachers and by the Ro- 
man population as their only remaining 
protectors, the clergy grew in power and 
influence while the empire weakened. 


When the Goths en- 
tered Rome, they saw 
wealth and splendor be- 
Yond belief. They left, 
ах with plunder 
TOm the re Ore, 

ial e once great cap- 
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Monasteries and Convents 

Increased strength was given to the 
Church by the growing number of Chris- 
tian monks. A monk was a man who cut 
himself off from usual occupations and 
from family life in order to practice reli- 
gion entirely. He sought salvation by suf- 
fering hardships and by constant prayer. 
The yearning for eternal life, and disgust 
with life on earth, drove some monks to 
extremes. Some underwent tortures, like 
living in a thornbush. Some even refused 
to speak. But other monks proved more 
helpful in strengthening the Church by 
living in religious communities and per- 
forming useful services while they lived 
according to strict rules. 

These rules were devised by Benedict, 
a member of an old and wealthy Roman 
family. Disgusted by the pleasure-seeking 


corruption of Rome, Benedict fled to a 
cave on a lonely mountainside. When 
pleasant memories of Roman society 
tempted him, Benedict mastered his temp- 
tations by rolling in a bed of thorns and 
by regular prayers and fasting. Shep- 
herds spread word of his heroic devotion, 
and people began to flock to him for ad- 
vice. Those who stayed with him were 
enrolled by Benedict as monks. The name 
given to their home of seclusion from the 
world was monastery. 

For the guidance of his monks, Bene- 
dict wrote the * Benedictine Rule," based 
on three vows. First, the monk swore un- 
questioning obedience to the head of his 
monastery, the abbot. Second, he swore 
never to marry. Third, he swore to re- 
main poor. Though he could have no 
property of his own, the monk was ade- 
quately fed and clothed from the common 
stock of the monastery. Every hour of the 
monk's daily life was regulated by laws, 
but these laws showed a spirit of modera- 
tion. About seven hours each day were de- 
voted to work with the hands, about two 
to reading, and regular times were set 
aside for prayer and chanting. The Bene- 
dictine Rule was more or less closely fol- 
lowed by the many other monasteries 
and convents for women that were 
founded in the West. 

Christian monasteries became centers 
of learning where monks patiently cop- 
ied on parchment (animal skins used as 
paper) both their sacred Scriptures and 
the works of pagans (non-Christians) like 
Cicero and Vergil. Many of the finest 
writings of Roman civilization would 
have been lost to us forever if they had 
not been stored away in the libraries of 
monasteries. 

Still other monks devoted their lives to 
carrying Christianity through marshes 
and forests to the hostile and still pagan 
Germanic tribes of the north. From the 
devout atmosphere and strict discipline 
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of monasteries came the leaders who were 
to carry the Church to new glory and 
power. 


Pope Gregory I, Leader in the West 

The monk who became Pope Gregory 
I in 590 a.D. is one of the key figures in 
the entire history of the Church. Like 
Benedict, Gregory came from a distin 
guished and wealthy Roman family. This 
family connection helped him to advance 
rapidly in political office. Suddenly Greg- 
ory gave up his riches and his political 
career in order to spend his life in a mon- 
astery, where he could prepare his soul 
for the world to come. The people and 
clergy of Rome, prizing the practical abil- 
ities of Gregory, elected him Pope, but he 
humbly tried to avoid the honor. Gregory 
had himself hidden in a basket and е 
caped from the city to a lonely hiding 
place in the hills. There the admiring Ro- 
mans found him and brought him bad 
to Rome. Once charged with the duties 
of the Pope, Gregory fulfilled them with 
a vigor and ability which made him the 
real ruler of the city and the guide of the 
Church in all western Europe. 

Soon after he became Pope, Rome was 
in danger of sack by an invading Ger 
manic tribe, the Lombards. The distant 
emperor in Constantinople gave no aid, 
and the city was saved only when Pope 
Gregory used the treasure of the Church 
to buy protection from the Lombards. 

When Gregory found that the Roman 
poor faced starvation because they were 
no longer offered free grain by consul of 
emperor, he used Church money to fee 
the hungry and to clothe the ragged 
Gregory considered helping the poor his 
duty. 

Not only Rome, but all the wester? 
provinces felt the leadership of this €? 
ergetic Pope. Spain was ruled by the Vist 
goths, Germanic invaders who had settle 
there after their expedition through Italy. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. From Palestine, missionaries carried Christianity 
around the Mediterranean. Later, from the two centers of the Church at Rome and 


X 


e 


Constantinople, Christianity won lands throughout Europe. 


The Visigoths were Christians, but they 
id not at first agree to the Nicene Creed 
and the beliefs set forth by the Roman 
hurch, Pope Gregory succeeded in win- 


ni же É а 
116 recognition in Spain for the papal 
authority, 


The Conversion of the English 
7 Gregory's greatest triumph outside of 
aly was his part in the conversion of the 
rue tribes of Angles and Saxons 
ich had overrun England. His thoughts 


were turned to the far-off heathen of Eng- 
land, the story goes, when he saw some 
blond-haired boys for sale in the Roman 
slave market and asked who they were. 

“ Angles,” he was told. 

“Not Angles but angels,” Gregory re- 
plied, with the resolve that Christianity 
should be carried to their land. 

When the monks whom Gregory sent 
as missionaries reached England, the 
Anglo-Saxon king consented to hear them 
only in the open air, for he feared that 
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indoors they would throw a spell over 
him by magic. The prayers, the singing, 
and the brief sermon of the missionaries 
at once ended the king's fears. Later he 
was baptized and all his warriors there- 
upon declared themselves Christians also. 
Other parts of England were converted 
by monks from Ireland, which had been 
Christianized much earlier. Besides help- 
ing to win over the Angles and Saxons, 


envoys sent from Rome organized the 
Church in England. Priests were placed 
under bishops and the bishops under arch- 
bishops who acknowledged the author. 
ity and leadership of the Pope. 

By his tireless efforts, Gregory had 
made the Pope the ruler of Rome, the 
champion of unity and reform within the 
Church, and the leader of Christian mis- 
sionary enterprises. 


A LOOK 
BACK 


at 


1. Why did the Romans regard Jesus as 
a dangerous troublemaker? 


Christianity started with the teachings of Jesus, who was born 
during the reign of the Emperor Augustus. Christianity built on Ju- 
daism, including the Ten Commandments and the teachings of Не 
brew prophets about justice and right. 

After the crucifixion of Jesus, his followers carried his teachings 
around the Mediterranean world. In spite of persecution, the number 
of Christians grew. Christianity appealed to those who desired to be 
guided by high religious ideals, to many who were poor, loncly, or dis- 
couraged, and hoped for eternal life. It grew more rapidly after Con- 
stantine adopted Christianity and made it the official religion of the 
empire. 

Gradually the Church developed a statement of belief (the № 
cene Creed), ceremonies of worship, and a strong organization, pat 
terned after that of the Roman government. At the head was the Pope, 
the bishop of Rome; in each large city was an archbishop; in smaller 
cities, a bishop; in each parish, a priest. 

As Germanic tribes on the north were pressed by the nomad 
Huns, they invaded the empire. The Church did what it could to pro- 
tect the people and to preserve civilization. Gradually the invaders be- 
came Christians, and missionaries won the people of outlying areas, like 
Britain, to the Church. 

By the time of Pope Gregory I, about боо a.p., the Christian 
Church stood not only for the teachings of Jesus but for law and order 
and the preservation of the many parts of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion. Soon the strength of the Christian world was to be tested by the 
challenge of another religion, Mohammedanism. 


lar Hebrew idea of a “ King of the Jews ji 
3. How, and by whom, were the teach- 
ings of Jesus carried to people far from 
Palestine? How did the Roman emperor’ 
acceptance of Christianity affect the Church? 
4. What system of government did the 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


2. What were the teachings of Jesus? 
Why did many people quickly become his 
followers? Why did Jesus not fit the popu- 
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Church establish as it grew large? How 
does this system of church government 1 
semble that of the Roman Empire? 


5. Why did some of the Germans wish to 
move into the Roman Empire? How did 
their coming prove to be dangerous to the 
empire? 

6. How was the Church able to save part 
of Roman civilization when the Germans 
conquered much of the empire? 

7. Why did men enter monasteries? How 
did Benedict organize his monastery? What 
kinds of work did the monks do? 

8. Why is Pope Gregory I remembered 
as a great leader both of the city of Rome 
and of the Church? 

9. How was Christianity brought to Eng- 
land? 


Then and Now 


т. Why is it difficult to fix an 

exact date for the end of An- 
cient Times? Consult the time charts on 
pages 33 and 7o to fix the chronology in 
your mind. 

2. Why did the Roman Empire make it 
possible to spread Christianity easily and 
quickly? What were the chief obstacles to 
its spread? How is Christianity spread to- 
day? The map on pages 206-07, which is 
mentioned on page 213, shows the extent of 
Christianity in the present-day world. 

3. How was the Church able to save part 
of ancient civilization as the Roman Empire 
Brew weak? What parts of civilization were 
saved? What parts were lost? How can 
religions today be considered preservers of 
civilization? 

4. Did the Germanic invasions increase or 
decrease the power of the Church? In what 
way did the bishops of the Church assume 


responsibilities f. iti f- 
Cus ities formerly held by political o: 


Activities 


I. Start а map of world reli- 
| gions by showing on an outlire 
cd the place where Christianity started 
ts the countries to which it spread. Con- 

че the map through Unit Three by filling 


in the place of origin and the spread of each 
major religion. Use a different color for 
each religion. 

2. Read the accounts of the life of Jesus 
in the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John, and prepare either 
(1) a brief summary of the events in his life 
or (2) a summary of his teachings. 

3. Prepare, from the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles or from reference works 
such as encyclopedias: (1) a report on the 
Twelve Apostles; (2) an account of the trav- 
els and work of Peter; or (3) an account of 
the travels and work of Paul. 

4. For an idea of what early Romans 
thought of Christians, read Tacitus, Annals, 
Book XLIV (about a page and a half). For 
a similar treatment of the Jews, read Taci- 
tus, History, Books II-XIII (about 12 
pages). 

5. Prepare diagrams, to show: (т) the 
government of the Roman Empire, with the 
emperor at the top; and (2) the govern- 
ment of the Christian Church, with the 
Pope at the top. Why do they happen to 
be similar? 

6. Look up the Benedictine Rule in Rob- 
inson, Readings in European History, and 
summarize the main provisions. 

7. Find in an encyclopedia or other refer- 
ence books a plan of a monastery and make 
a copy of it for your notebook or for use in 
a report to the class. 

8. Read and take notes on, for a class re- 
port or for your notebook, the account of 
the Germans in Webster, Readings in An- 
cient History, pp. 263-68. 

g. Find in an encyclopedia or a history 
of Rome or of the Middle Ages an account 
of the German invasions and make a map 
to show the route of invasion and place of 
settlement of the Visigoths, Vandals, Ostro- 
goths, Burgundians, Lombards, and Franks. 

10. See what you can find about the part 
that women played in the spread of Chris- 
tianity, or about the early convents. 

11. Topics for investigation and report. 
(1) Attila, the leader of the Huns; (2) Pope 
Gregory I; (3) Benedict; (4) Theodora, em- 
press at Constantinople. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM CIRCLES 
HALF THE WORLD 


BAGHDAl 


About six hundred years after Jesus taught new religious ideas in 
Palestine, a merchant named Mohammed founded another new re 
ligion in nearby Arabia. That religion, called Mohammedanism ot 
Islam, regarded both Hebrew and Christian religious leaders — Moses, 
Isaiah, and Jesus — as inspired teachers. But it considered Mohammed 
the chief prophet of God, or Allah as Mohammedans called Him. i 

The Arabian city of Mecca became the holy city of the new faith. 
Its holy book, the Koran, is a collection of Mohammed's teachings. He 
preached justice and charity. He also promised an eternal paradise of 
ease and luxury to good Mohammedans and a fiery hell for unbelievers 
and bad Mohammedans. 

During the hundred years starting in 622 A.D., Islam reached 
Spain and southern France, on the Atlantic Ocean. In the next four 
hundred years it spread across Asia, through India, and to the be 
islands south of China. Mohammedans carried the Arabic language an 
civilization wherever they went. y í 

Maps on pages 128-29, 169, and 206-07 show the locations 0 
Arabia and Syria, of the cities Mecca, Damascus, Medina, and Baghdad, 
and the Pacific islands Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Philippines. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


Mop grew up on the Ara- 


я : m 
thin desert grass. Agriculture was possibl 


bian hillsides as an orphan boy 
among herdsmen. During his lifetime 
(570 A.D. to 632 л.) the Arabs were still 
restless nomads, roaming with sheep or 
camels over the million square miles of 
their desert peninsula in search of the 
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; I 
only on a few coastal strips and in 025 


Р s 
that were watered by springs. Mecca Wa 


З ic { 

one of these oases to which the nomad! 
E 0% 
herdsmen came to trade. Like other 1% | 


j à s- 
madic peoples, each tribe among the sa 
ert Arabs associated its gods with partic 


| 


lar rocks, trees, and other natural objects. 
Only one religious belief was common to 
all Arabs —the holiness of the city of 
Mecca. 


The Holy City of Mecca 

In a square temple at Mecca were a 
number of idols and a large black stone 
Which was supposed to have wonderful 
powers of magic. Tribesmen came from 
all corners of Arabia to kneel before these 
figures and to receive the blessings of the 
priests who attended the idols. In order 
to encourage pilgrimages to Mecca, the 
priests forbade the robbery of pilgrim 
caravans during the holy months of the 
year. The fierce robber bands of the des- 
ert were not accustomed to taking orders, 
but they obeyed the priests because they 
were afraid of the anger of the gods of 
Mecca. 

Mohammed as a boy was poor, and to 


MOHAMMED ANISM FOUNDED. In 622 
^D. Mohammed fled from Mecca to Medina, 
and from these cities his religion spread along 
the trade routes (dotted lines). In a short 
ume Mohammedan armies attacked the em- 
pires north and east. 


Constantinople 


him Mecca gave opportunities to better 
himself, for the city was the hub of trade 
routes to Egypt and the Fertile Crescent. 
Mohammed became a camel driver for 
one of the caravans that crossed the des- 
ert from Mecca to Syria on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. In the market place of Da- 
mascus (duh-was-kus), the capital of 
Syria, he talked with Jews and Chris- 
tians. What they said he turned over and 
over again in his mind as he bumped 
along on his camel during lonely trips 
across the hot sands. After years of travel, 
Mohammed married his employer, a rich 
widow of Mecca. Now a rich and re- 
spected merchant, he had leisure to dis- 
cuss religious ideas with others and to 
meditate by himself. 


1. Mohammed Becomes 
a Prophet and Ruler 


Bold bandits might fear the gods of 
Mecca, but the thoughtful merchant, Mo- 
hammed, came to the conclusion that 
the gods were fakes. In his lonely medita- 
tions he began to see visions of angels or- 
dering him to proclaim one god for all the 
world. This god he called Allah (ar-uh), 
the name of the chief god of his own tribe. 
Mohammed knew that Jews and Chris- 
tians already believed in one God, and this 
knowledge only made the religion of the 
Arabs seem more backward. More and 
more frequently came the visions order- 
ing him to proclaim Allah. When he con- 
fided these visions to his wife and close 
friends, they hailed him as the Blessed 
One. “ There is no God but Allah and 
Mohammed is His Prophet! " became the 
slogan of the new religion. 


The Hegira, 622 A.D. 
At first Mohammed tried to gain con- 
verts without attracting the notice of the 
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priests, for he knew they would do their 
utmost to oppose teachings that would 
overthrow the gods from which they de- 
rived their power. When the priests 
learned of Mohammed's activities, they 
plotted to kill him in spite of the fact that 
murder in the sacred city of Mecca was 
strictly forbidden by their own orders. 
Mohammed barely escaped. Though the 
swiftest camelmen were sent in pursuit, 
he made his way across the desert with a 
trusted disciple. * Behold, we are but two 
against a whole multitude,” the terrified 
disciple complained as they crouched in 
a desert cave. 

“Nay, not two,” Mohammed replied, 
“but three — for Allah is with us!” 

Ona Friday, in 622 a.D., the pair ended 
their flight at the town of Medina (meh- 
DEE-nuh). Just as Christians date all rec- 
ords from the birth of Christ, so Moham- 
medans begin their reckonings from the 
day Mohammed ended his Hegira (heh- 
JYE-ruh), or flight to Medina. Because he 
entered Medina on a Friday, that day be- 
came the Sabbath, or day of worship, of 
the new religion, 


Mohammed’s Army 


At Medina, Mohammed found listen- 
ers who had no special interest in defend- 
ing the gods of Mecca and who readily 
accepted his advice that they live by raid- 
ing the Meccan caravans. Soon Moham- 
med had spread his teachings among so 
many of the desert tribes that he was able 
to defeat an army sent from Mecca. Or- 
ganizing his followers into a powerful 
army with himself at the head, Moham- 
med returned to Mecca in triumph. He 
forced the priests to swear obedience to 
Allah, and smashed all their idols except 
the black rock. When Mohammed died 
ten years after the Hegira, he had reached 
great power. He was both religious leader 


and military commander of practically all 
Arabia. 
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The Mohammedan Bible: the Koran 
Like most Arabs, Mohammed could 
neither read nor write, but devoted dis. 
ciples inscribed his teachings on parch- 
ment, stones, and even on the shoulder 
bones of sheep. Later these writings were 
collected into the Koran (koh-ran), the 
Bible of the Mohammedan world, The 


Koran means “the Law,” but the book 
contains not only rules for right living but 
various kinds of hymns or psalms and 


many stories, borrowed in part from the 
Old and New Testaments. From begin- 
ning to end the Koran is filled with the 
peculiar beauty of Mohammed’s way of 
speaking. The same beauty held listeners 
entranced while the prophet sat cross- 
legged in Arabian bazaars and talked. 

Though Mohammed declared that his 
teachings replaced those of any religious 
leader who had come before him, he rec 
ognized Moses, Jesus, and others as in- 
spired teachers. Mohammed was con- 
vinced that the three faiths — Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism— 
were basically alike, and he expected to 
win over the followers of the other two re- 
ligions. In an attempt to convert the large 
Jewish population of Medina, he made the 
Jewish Day of Atonement the chief holi- 
day of the year and for a time com 
manded his followers to face Jerusalem 
as they prayed. When most of the Jews 
and Christians refused to take Moham- 
med seriously, he turned all his energies 
to converting his own Arabian people. 
An Arab festival replaced the Jewish 
Day of Atonement as the chief holiday; 
and Mohammedans were ordered to pray 
toward Mecca. The old Arab custom 0 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca became 
an important part of Mohammedan 
Every year about two hundred thousan 
pilgrims make their way by foot or came 
to the Holy City. There they reverently 
kiss the black stone, go around the shrine 
Which houses it three times running ап 


four times walking, and run to a neigh- 
en times. After per- 


boring holy hill 
other ceremonies, the 


forming these and 


pilgrim earns the coveted right to wear a 
green sash around his fez, or cap. 
Though ! ammed took over some 


es, he laid down for his 
t right living such as no 
religious leader in Arabia had ever done. 
“One hour justice," the prophet said 
sternly, “is worth more than seventy 


traditional | 
followers rules 


hours of pray Charity was made a 
prime duty of ev ery Mohammedan, and 
by charity was meant not only giving 
alms but “ every good аст... bringing 
water to the t} ity, removing stones and 


thorns from the road, even smiling in thy 
brother's face." Arab habits which Mo- 
hammed thought evil were forbidden. 
Dice and wine— “those abominations 
invented by Satan "— were outlawed. 
Mohammed ordered his followers to treat 
slaves kindly, to give up the common 
practice of killing newborn babies, and 
to have no more than four wives. 

At the base of Mohammed's rules for 
right living was the same golden rule 
Which is found in the other major re- 
ligions — Judaism, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity. Mohammed 
phrased it, “ Let no man treat his neigh- 
bor as he himself would dislike to be 
treated," 

To those who lived according to his 
teachings, Mohammed promised eternal 
ife in a garden of delights. Robes of 
shimmering silk would clothe the believer 
as he reclined on a couch of exquisite de- 
‘ign and was attended by beautiful girls. 

Contrasting future of horror awaited 
oth the unbeliever and the bad Moham- 
medan, Hurled into hell, he would wear 
ng of fire and drink scalding water 
peor thirsty camel.” After fire had 

off his skin, a new skin would 


a : 
PPear so that the punishment could go 
Оп forever, 


British Information Services 


Slender minaret towers, squat domes, and delicate 
geometric designs on the walls are typical of Mo- 


hammedan mosques. 


2. Islam Is Carried from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific 


One short cut to paradise was offered 
— to die in a holy war fought for Islam. 
Islam (1ss-lum), which means “ submis- 
sion," is the name given to all those lands 
and peoples won by Mohammedanism. 
From Islam comes the word Moslem 
(moz-lem), another word for Moham- 
medan. At first Mohammed  preached 
tolerance for unbelievers, but the opposi- 
tion of enemies turned him to violence. 
Anyone who fell fighting for Allah, Mo- 
hammed declared, gained admittance to 
paradise without further questioning of 
his past record. “Victory or paradise is 
before you," cried the Moslem generals. 
“The devil and hell-fire are behind you. 


Charge! ” 
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central Asia, the Tang emperors held 


Islam Spreads by Conquests 

Before Mohammed died, he made plans 
to use his enthusiastic army to spread 
Islam. The nomads of Arabia have al- 
ways been fierce fighters, and we have 
already seen how they swept out from 
their grasslands оп more than one осса- 
sion to conquer the Fertile Crescent at 
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at this time. The most advanced in learning and most powerful was Islam. In China and 


sway. From Constantinople the highly civilized 


the northwestern end of their desert. А! 
the time of the Hegira, Islam was p 
by a migration from the southern Pun 
lands which proved more powerful tha 
any previous migration. il 

Thirty years after the Hegira, the Аг | 
Were masters of Iran, and the king of t i 
new Persian Empire was seeking refug 
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Byzantine Empire spread its arts and religion among the Slavs. Least advanced at this 
time were the Frankish empire and the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, where neither trade nor 
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government had yet developed very far. 


in China, (See maps, pp. 169 and 172-73.) 

Sa опе Arab army forced the Iran- 
to submit, another took from the 

cantine Empire the provinces of Syria, 

alestine, and Egypt. 

See à hundred years after Moham- 

ire. flight from Mecca, Moslem armies 
crossing the Hindu Kush to fight 


for control of China's routes to the West. 
In 717 Ар. soldiers of Allah failed to cap- 
ture Constantinople. But their push across 
northern Africa succeeded. Among the 
tribes living on the sparse grasslands of 
the Sahara, the Arabs found a people 
with nomadic ways of living like their 
own, who readily embraced the new faith. 
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Islam, Stopped in Europe, Moves East 

Strengthened by these reinforcements, 
the Moslem armies continued west and 
entered Spain, sacking Christian shrines 
and spreading Islam. In 732 A». they 
were finally stopped near the center of 
France at the battle of Tours (тоок) by 
a Christian army under Charles Martel. 
His tall Frankish axmen fought with a 
fury that earned Charles the name Mar- 
tel, meaning “the Hammer.” The Mos- 
lems were beaten back and never again 
threatened to overrun France. Though 
they remained in parts of Spain for cen- 
turies, it was clear that Europe was to be 
Christian, not Moslem. 

Though stopped in the west, Islam 
continued to spread eastward. Turkish 
tribes living on the Main Northern 
Grasslands were converted, апа these 
Turks began attacking India about тооо 
A.D. The Moslem invaders converted part 
of the people of India and set up an em- 
pire over nearly all of India. Beyond the 
limits reached by the armies of Islam, 
merchants and missionaries spread Mo- 
hammedanism eastward from India to 
the Malay (May-tay) Peninsula and to 
the nearby islands of Sumatra (soo-MaH- 
truh), Java, Borneo, and the Philippines 
(see map on pp. 206-07). Today, although 
Islam in Asia is not larger in numbers 
than other religions, it forms part of the 
tremendous total of over three hundred 
million Moslems in the world. 

Conquered peoples were not forced to 
become Moslems, but heavy burdens were 
placed on those who refused. A Jew or 
Christian had to pay more taxes and 
could hope for no government job or 
honor. On the other hand, those who 
accepted the Koran were promptly placed 
on an equal footing with other Moslems. 
Under these circumstances the conquest 
by Moslem armies was usually followed 
by wholesale conversions to the Moslem 
religion, and the new converts were often 
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in the front ranks of the next army that 
went forth in the name of Allah, 


The Caliphs 
Arab armies brought with them not 
only a new faith but new political rulers 


As long as Mohammed lived he was the 
head of both church and government in 


Moslem territory. In Islam there was no 
distinct class of priests. The nearest to a 
priestly class were the judges who pos 
sessed special knowledge of the Koran 


and decided cases by referring to it. 

When Mohammed died, the leadership 
of Islam passed to caliphs (xav-lifs), ot 
“ successors.” These caliphs were highly 
efficient, for it was they who conquered 
the Fertile Crescent, Egypt, and Iran. 
They shifted the capital first to Damascus, 
then to Baghdad, near the site of ancient 
Babylon. Baghdad and Mecca were the 
capitals of the Moslem world. 


Baghdad, Meeting Place of Civilizations 

At Baghdad the caliphs built, shortly 
before 800 a.D., one of the most splendid 
capitals of all time. Originally the «lly 
was designed to form a perfect circle, 
four miles in circumference, surrounde 
by three walls of sun-dried bricks. In the 
center of the city were the government 
buildings and the magnificent palace 0 
the caliph. The walls of this palace wos 
hung with thirty-eight thousand pieces 
of tapestry, some of them made of s! 
embroidered with pure gold. Among 
other wonders was a tree fashioned of 
precious metals, and on its branches 8 
golden birds that warbled as if alive 
Around the palace were gardens, Ре 
fumed by enormous flower beds. Near y 
was the huge library and astronomic? 
observatory which showed the ruler's Ш“ 
terest in science. 

The most famous of the caliphs of Bag 
dad was Harun al-Rashid (Һаһ-кооҹ al 
ra-sHEED), who held power about 800 ^» 


PEOPLE iN HISTORY 


! 
Harun al-Rashid 764? A.p.-809 A.D. i 
Every so often a youthful figure dressed as a peddler or | 
beggar would make his way through the tangled streets of Bagh- 
dad, poking into the lives of the people, asking questions here 
and there. This was no ordinary wanderer. He was none other 
than Harun, Caliph of Baghdad, ruler of the mighty Moslem em- 
pire of about 800 a.D. 
The people of Baghdad appreciated Harun’s concern over 
the problems of the poor, the lowly, the ordinary. They called 
him Harun al-Rashid, Harun the Just. Yet as a military leader he 
could be brutal, especially if his tribute was threatened or if there 


was a chance to add to his empire. 

Once when a subject ruler, a Roman named Nicephorus, 
sent an ambassador to say that he would no longer pay tribute, 
the reply was, “ Harun al-Rashid, Commander of the Faithful to 
Nicephorus, Roman dog: ‘I have read thy letter. Thou shalt not 
hear, thou shalt see my reply. ” Whereupon Harun’s armies exe- 
cuted his answer by ravaging the rebel’s country. 

Though only twenty-two when he became caliph, Harun 
tuled with efficiency and picked able and honest assistants. Just as 
interested in knowledge and in beauty as he was in government, 
he made his grand palace a center for scholars, poets, and musi- 
clans from many lands. 

Harun’s court and the riches of his city of Baghdad are best 
known to modern readers through The Arabian Nights, adven- 
turous tales in which he is often the hero. It is a romantic world 
these stories picture, with the city’s graceful towers rising above 
the crowded market places and the peddlers crying out to strangers 
from all parts of the caliph’s empire. But it was a real world, too, 
and Harun al-Rashid was its hardheaded, strong-handed ruler. 
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(See the biographical sketch above.) among the Moslems, but they also reveal 
Much of the art, learning, and music of the advance in peaceful pursuits. ‘They 
this Moslem civilization is lost to the mod- show how completely the Arabian con- 
ern world or buried away in the books of — querors had mixed with the earlier, more 
the scholars. But one product, the famous civilized inhabitants of the Fertile Cres- 
Stories of The Arabian Nights, is still read cent and learned their ways of living. 
or sheer pleasure in many countries to- 
day. These amusing and exciting tales 
describe the luxury of the caliph’s court 
and the zest for fighting which continued 


Arabic, Language of Millions 
One of the most famous characters of 


The Arabian Nights is Sindbad the Sail- 
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Pierpont Morgan Library 
In the ninth century AD., Alfraganus, an Arab math- 
ematician, published a book that exerted great in- 
fluence on later European astronomers. This is the 
title page of a translation. The western world bor- 
rowed much from early Arab science, especially in 
algebra and medicine. 


or, a Baghdad merchant. Sindbad could 
make himself understood in many distant 
Moslem lands, for the Arab conquerors 
had spread a common language. Since 
the translation of the Koran into foreign 
languages was forbidden, Arabic, the Se- 
mitic tongue spoken by Mohammed, was 
studied by all who wished to read the 
sacred book. Local languages, such as 
the Persian, survived, but Arabic was 
known throughout Islam. Descendants of 
Egyptians, Asiatic Greeks, Persians, and 
Hindus mingled together in the mosques 
and bazaars of Baghdad or in the Holy 
City of Mecca. They swapped stories in 
Arabic and learned the best in art, crafts- 
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manship, or science known in any of their 
countries. Some of Sindbad's adventures 
recall Egyptian tales written almost three 
thousand years before, and other parts of 
The Arabian Nights retell Chinese and 
Persian stories. 


Arabic Science and Architecture 

The union of knowledge drawn from 
many lands bore its richest fruit in mathe- 
matics and natural science. The Arabic 
words algebra and chemistry survive in 
our language as evidence of our debt to 
Moslem students in those fields. Chemis- 
try grew out of alchemy, which was the 
attempt to find a drink that would make 
men eternally young, or а “ philosopher's 
stone” with the power of changing bas- 
er metals into gold. Yet Moslem scientists 
laid the foundation of modern chemistry 
by learning how to make basic com- 
pounds like alcohol— another Arabic 
word — and sulphuric acid. Algebra was 
invented by an Arab, and other Moslems 
combined algebra with the geometry of 
the Greeks to make the new science of 
trigonometry. А constant reminder of our 
debt to Moslem mathematicians is every- 
day arithmetic. Whether Hindus or Ara 
bians first used a complete set of Arabic 
numbers in place of Roman numerals (1, 
2, 10 instead of I, II, X) is disputed; cer 
tainly it was the Arabs who spread their 
use. To gain some idea of the importance 
of this contribution, it is only necessary 
to try to multiply 7 X 406 using Roman 
numerals (VII X CDVI). я 

In art the Moslems created the striking 
combination of domes, minarets, m 
pointed arches which is frequently calle 
“ Arabic architecture,” though it was de 
veloped from Byzantine and Persian 
styles. Sculpture was entirely missing be 
cause the representation of any living 
creature was forbidden by the Koran. In 
stead, doorways were ornamented wit 
elaborate geometric patterns. 


A LOOK 
ВАСК 


Mohammedanism, or Islam, the youngest of the three religions 
that started in or near the Fertile Crescent, built on the earlier two, 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Mohammed, who founded Islam at the time of his flight from 
Mecca (the Hegira) іп 622 a.D., taught that “ There is no God but Allah 
and Mohammed is his prophet." Like other religious leaders, he 
preached justice and charity and stated a golden rule to guide men's 
rclations with one another. 'To good Moslems and to all men who died 
hghting for Islam, Mohammed promised eternal and luxurious life 
after death. Mohammed's teachings have been gathered in a holy book, 
the Koran. 

Mohammed started a long series of wars of conquest. Islam spread 
quickly around the Fertile Crescent and west through North Africa 
to Spain and southern France. It was blocked from further expansion 
in Europe at Constantinople and, in 732 a.D., at Tours in France. But 
in the 500 years after Mohammed's death, it swept east through Persia, 
on through India, and into islands south of China. 

Islam was a civilization as well as a religion. It built a strong gov- 
ernment, under caliphs who headed both church and state. It developed 
great cities like Baghdad. It advanced the Arabic language, mathe- 
matics — Arabic numbers and algebra, for example — and chemistry. 


centers of civilization. Can you name impor- 
tant Moslem cities in the present day? 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


І. In what ways were the nomads of 
Arabia in the time of Mohammed, about 
бо 4», like the nomads described on pages 
25-56 and page бт? Were there any differ- 
ences? 

2. How did Mohammed learn about the 
йош ideas of the Jews and the Chris- 
ü nsi What beliefs of Judaism and Chris- 
"у did Mohammed accept? 
ie What were the chief beliefs and teach- 
ДЫ, of Mohammed? How does religion af- 

ct the daily activities of Moslems? 

M In What ways was Islam carried to 
ands Outside Arabia? 


5. How and why did Baghdad become a 
Breat city? 


Then and Now 


т. Compare the ways by which 
spre Christianity and Islam were 
ad over wide areas. 
` "?mpare Rome and Baghdad as great 


3. What were the important contributions 
of Moslems to civilization (in literature, sci- 
ence, and art)? What evidences of these do 
you find in today's world? 


Activities 


т. Continue the map of world 
3 religions suggested at the end of 
Chafter 10, or show on a new map the 
areas in which Christianity and Islam be- 
came especialy strong. Look up in the 
World Almanac the number of Christians, 
Jews, and Moslems in the world today, and 
notice where each is strongest. 

2. Make a time line showing the rise, and 
noting the chief events in the rise, of Chris- 
tianity and Islam (see the charts on pp. 147 
“| eae a report on the life of either 
Mohammed or Harun al-Rashid. 

4. Topics for investigation and report. 
(1) the Koran; (2) Baghdad; (3) Arabian 
science; (4) Arabian architecture; (5) the 
Moslems in Spain; (6) The Arabian Nights. 
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BUDDHIST RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
SWEEP FROM INDIA OVER ASIA 


We have seen that 


three religions, each of which recognized only 


cad around the Mediterranean 


: ists 
ers and followers were also writers, arts - 


: DX x 3 : ivil | 
Sslonaries in Asia, as in Europe, carried m ii 

on the map on page 181 the regions w i 
ok at the reference map on pages 206-07 0 | 


place the Far Eastern religions. 


, Confucius taught his rules 
of right living in China, When the Mo- 


hammedans reached India in their drive 
toward the Pacific Ocean, they met an- 
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other religion, Buddhism (poopiz r] 
Buddhism was almost exactly as old he 
Confucianism. Buddhism influenced m 
other four major religions in the ү 
group — Hinduism (nN-doo-izm), " 
ism (Tow-iz-’m), Confucianism, 
Shinto. 


1. Buddhism Begins in India 


-tuh-muh), who founded 
gion, lived around 500 
Confucius was guid- 
in China. Gautama 
a prince who ruled 
Indian land near the 


Gautama (сох 
the Buddhist. г 
в.с., at the time tl 
ing his first pupi 


was the son о} 


over a northei 
Ganges River. From outward appear- 
ances he seemed to be just another gay 


young noble with plenty of money. *I 
wore garments of silk," recounted Gau- 
tama later, ^ and my attendants held a 
White umbrella over me." He delighted 
in chariot races, in bloody bullfights, in 
hunting through the tangled jungle, and 
in the love of ; pretty princess. Yet Gau- 
fama was not contented. He had listened 
to traveling scholars who visited his fa- 
ther's court and discussed religious ideas, 
and he felt that his life of gaiety and 


vidual died, his soul was reborn in another 
body. The caste of a man in each rebirth 
was determined by what he had done in 
his previous existences. A person born in- 
to a low caste was suffering because sinful 
acts committed during some previous life 
had made his soul unclean. If he accepted 
his present lot, showed respect for Brah- 
mans, and observed his caste rules, his soul 
would be reborn next time in a man of 
higher caste. If he failed in his duties, his 
soul might appear in a rat. The only way 
to escape from the painful cycle of living 
and dying and to achieve eternal happi- 
ness was through union of the soul with 
Brahma. Becoming united with Brahma 
was called nirvana (ner-van-nuh). 
Religious teachers in India did not 
agree about ways of seeking nirvana. 
Some tried to achieve it by going into 


A statue of Buddha made before 800 л. in India. 
Notice that the ornate carving does not conflict with 
the tranquil feeling of the statue. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sport was empty. 


Hinduism in India 

At this time the main religious belief 
in India was what we now call Hindu- 
ism. It is actually not a single religion but 
collections of many ideas centered around 
two principles: first, that man's soul goes 
through à series of births and deaths until 
it is united with Brahma, the god of all 
creation; second, that not all men have the 
Same chance for spiritual happiness, some 
cing of a lower order, or caste, than 
others. Because of this second belief, the 
People of India came to be grouped in 
Castes. The priests, called Brahmans, were 
at the top, and a despised class of beggars, 
the untouchables, were at the bottom. 
Caste was decreed by birth and could not 
е changed by ability or hard work. 


The Hindu Caste System 

к The Caste system was strengthened by 

Ni of the Brahmans. According 

4 о all living was suffering, and even 
brought no release. When an indi- 


trances. Other men strove for nirvana by 
becoming monks. Living apart from oth- 
er people, they wore long, faded yellow 
robes, practiced self-denial, and sought 
extreme hardships, sometimes eating only 
a grain of rice a day. But the importance 
of caste is shown in the widespread belief 
that only the Brahman priests had souls 
of such purity that they might hope to 
achieve nirvana. 

The Brahmans gave weight to their 
teaching about caste by the particular role 
they played. Hindus worshiped many gods 
and believed that these gods could be sat- 
isfied only through ceremonies performed 


In this picture of recent India, beggars strain for- 
ward for scraps of food. Although the caste system 
has recently been abolished, its effects cannot be 
easily removed, 


Henry Cartier-Bresson 


by the Brahmans. Naturally the Brahe 
mans were tempted to make religious am 
emonies numerous and mysterious so thit 
other people would look up to them. They 
further emphasized their claim to supet 
ority by observing for themselves elaborate) 


rules about eating, washing, dressing, and) 
worship. 


Gautama Becomes Buddha 

Gautama was not satisfied with the be 
liefs of his time, and at the age of twenty 
nine, he decided to seck for himself the 
way to nirvana. In order to be able ta 
think clearly about the problem, he left 
his home, his pleasures, and all the things 
he loved. 

During his wanderings Саша 
joined company with five monks. Т 
men fasted and regularly beat themselv 
for six years until, as Gautama said, "li 
withered reeds became all my limbs, lik 
a camel's hoof my hips, like a wavy rope 
my backbone.” Finding that this life led 
only to physical exhaustion, not to cleat 
thinking, Gautama deserted the mon 
and journeyed by himself until he cam 
to a giant tree. With gritted teeth Gaul 
ma resolved to sit beneath that tree unt 
he had an answer to his problem. Before 
the sun set, “ Enlightenment " came 10 
the young man. 

Gautama rejoined his former comp? 
ions. The five monks at first cursed hi 
for giving up fasts and scourging$ but 
Gautama finally won them over. They 
hailed Gautama as Buddha (soo-duh); 
meaning the Enlightened One who ha? 
truly found the way to nirvana. Todt 
that place is a holy shrine, although put 
dhism is no longer the strongest religio? 
in the Ganges Valley, where it was born 
centuries ago. 


ae a 8a 
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Buddha Teaches Unselfishness | 
Buddha taught that men should к, 
complete unselfishness, for the way to ™ 


< 
"e 


BU Ч 
DDHIST EXPANSION. Buddhism spread first from In 


fluencing many other religions 


Y 
о у басе у killing all personal de- 
creed aed his own experience to 
ie "agas fastings, and scourges 
dm ; Am in attaining unselfish- 
Some ^ ү recommended the now 
le oon ана Path " of * right Бе- 
Nod t renee right speech, right 
Шул a so on. Buddha also laid 
Sa Lm c rules of unselfish behavior: 
ИНА E A steal, or to commit adul- 
iade ie, to gossip, to indulge in 
хом tu or to use profanity; to ab- 
Cpl covetousness or hatred; and 
riri. Rae ese: Buddha’s rules 
ght living closely resembled those 


of th 
bo Hebrew prophets and of Con- 


T 
M pie of the Brahmans 
ater yea uddha himself, who lived all his 
whom n. as a monk, the chief followers 
attracted also lived apart from 


\ 
VY cEYLON 


MONGOLIA 


the rest of society in monasteries. These 


followers did not usually represent con- 
verts from the Hindu priest caste. Bud- 


dhism had made little headway among the 


Brahmans. They feared its ideas were like- 
Buddha empha- 


ly to lower their position. 
sized unselfish living, not the rigid rules of 
caste. Moreover, men who sought nirvana 
the Buddhist way had no need for observ- 
ing the elaborate religious ceremonies 
which the Brahmans controlled and 


cherished. 


Buddha Becomes an Idol 

This aloofness from ritual did not re- 
main a trait of Buddhism very long. Even 
most of those who claimed to be Buddha’s 
followers forsook the spirit of his teach- 
ings. Soon after his death Buddha was 
worshiped as а god. Legends were woven 
telling how he had been born without an 
earthly father, while trees bent over his 
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dia, later from China, in- 


mother in homage. Borrowing the inven- 
tions of the Brahmans, Buddhist monks 
arranged impressive worship with chant- 
ing, incense, altars, and images. 

The simple rules of Buddha for right 
living were often forgotten by people 
who fell down in worship before squat 
Buddhas of stone. Buddhism was becom- 
ing less important for its Eightfold Path 


than for its ritual. 


Asoka, the Buddhist King 

Buddhism did not become a strongly 
supported religion in India until whole 
regions were placed under a central gov- 
ernment. This occurred as a result of con- 
quest from the west. Nearly two hundred 
years after Buddha's death, Alexander led 
his Greek and Macedonian soldiers 
through northwest India. Alexander con- 
quered the many small states of the Indus 
River Valley. After his death in 323 B.C., 
Indian rulers united nearly all of India 
in a single kingdom (see map, рр. 116- 
17). Sixty years after Alexander's death, 
the king of India was Asoka (uh-son- 
kuh), who became a devout Buddhist 
(261 в.с.). 

Asoka was not an ordinary military 
monarch. When a successful campaign 
resulted in the killing of one hundred 
thousand men and making slaves of one 
hundred and fifty thousand of his ene- 
mies, he turned his back on military glory 
and declared that only spiritual triumphs 
were worth while. Although he did not 
impose the religion by force, he was able 
to make Buddhism the religion of mil- 
lions both in India and in neighboring 
lands. Buddhist monasteries became rich 
and new ones were established. Asoka 
had monuments put up throughout India 
urging his people to follow Buddha’s 
rules for right living. 

Asoka himself set his people an exam- 
ple by giving up the royal sport of hunt- 
ing and devoting his wealth to founding 
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hospitals for the sick, planting fruit and 
shade trees, digging wells, and building 
resting places along the highroads of his 
wide empire. These acts show Asoka’s 
real appreciation of the central ideal of 
Buddhism. But Asoka did not attack the 
caste system directly, and as Buddhism 
spread among the people, it continued 
many of the older religious practices, 


Buddhist Missionaries from India 

Not content with encouraging Bud 
dhism in India, Asoka sent missionaries 
to other lands. Yellow-robed monks, beg. 
ging food as they traveled, carried Bud 
dhist teachings eastward into Burma, 
northward across the H imalayas, and 
westward through the Hellenistic тох 
archies as far as Greece. In the south, the 
son of Asoka helped convert Ceylon 
(seh-Lox). 

After Asoka's death, Buddhists con | 
tinued their missionary labors in Tibe, | 
Burma, Siam, Indo-China, and China. 
But most Buddhists now recognized 
many gods and many local religious lead 
ers as “enlightened ones,” or Buddhas. 
Emphasis was on ceremonies rather than 
on rules for right living. Only a smaller 
group clung to the idea of one Buddha, 
who called for unselfish living above al. 

'To strengthen the appeal of their © 
ligion, the Buddhists developed a new 
style of art. Alexander’s invasion Ва 
made Greek art known to the Indians | 
Greek statues and Greek coins provide 
models for Buddhist sculptors, who o | 
on to develop a style of their own п 
Was an expression in art of Buddhis 
ideals. This Buddhist art became ЇЙЇ 
ential wherever Buddhist monks carrie 
their religion. E. 

Other lessons, little connected with г 
ligion, spread from India with Bod 
Knowledge of how to build irrigat 
ditches as well as how to carve stone p 
first carried to Ceylon by Buddhist т! 


sionaries. The nomads of central Asia 
were taught to read and write by monks 
whose primary interest was to point out 
the road to nirvana. Between 200 в.с. and 
боо a.D, the labors of Buddhist monks 
helped give central and southern Asia a 
based on that of 


common civilization 


India. 


Hinduism Triumphs in India 

While Buddhism was spreading in va- 
rious forms elsewhere, it was being fur- 
ther changed and weakened in India by 
the Brahman Buddha’s rules for un- 
selfish living were not altogether over- 
looked in Hinduism, but they were not 
accepted as the chief way to gain nir- 
vana. The Brahmans mixed Buddhist be- 
lief with older religious ideas, clung to 


The Hindu god Siva holds a drum and fire. As he dances, life is awakened but he de- 
stroys it with fire. His statue is found today in Burmese temples, where modern dancers 


the caste system, and insisted on keeping 
their power and privileges as a priestly 
class. 

The number of castes increased as new 
occupations were established and as those 
employed in a new trade formed a new 
caste. Each had its religious rules for eat- 
ing, marriage, and worship. By the time 
that the caste system was officially abol- 
ished in 1950, census takers could count 
more than two thousand castes. 

While competing with the Buddhists, 
the Brahmans wrote new books showing 
deep thought on the nature of life. Brah- 
mans were also skilled engineers, archi- 
tects, lawyers, mathematicians, and states- 
men. They took inspiration from Greek 
art, as had the Buddhists, and created an 
impressive Hindu style of architecture 


still use the traditional stiff gestures. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Ewing Galloway 


and sculpture. Our most obvious.debt to 
these Hindu thinkers is in arithmetic and 
algebra. For example, they invented the 
zero in what we call Arabic numerals. 
Although Brahmans were often scientists 
themselves, they tolerated many forms of 
popular superstition, including even the 
worship of snakes and elephants. 

As time passed, the number of people 
who called themselves Buddhists grew 
smaller. A thousand years after Buddha's 
death Buddhism had become less impor- 
tant in India than in China. 


2. Buddhism Creates Three 
Religions in China 


The spread of Buddhism in China is 
buried in legends. We are told that when 
the presence of the first Buddhist monks 
was reported to the Chinese emperor, he 
put them in prison because of their 
strange behavior. The monks began to 
recite their Buddhist scripture, where- 
upon a bright light began to fil the 
prison. “In a few moments this revealed 
a golden angel, sixteen feet in height, who, 
majestically wielding а huge club, 
smashed open the prison and let the 
monks out. The emperor was terrified; 
and repenting his action, bestowed upon 
them valuable presents and sent them 
away.” 

Just as in India, so in China Buddhism 
conflicted with older religions. When the 
Buddhist monks arrived in China, they 
found two sets of religious ideas. First in 
importance were the teachings of Con- 
fucius, and second, those of Lao-tse (Low- 
DzU), who lived somewhat later than Con- 
fucius. 

You have already learned how Confu- 
cius encouraged right living in the courts 
of the Chinese emperors (sce рр. 76-77) 
and how he led the people to regard the 

^ family as the key to happiness and to con- 
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sider their ancestors divine. Lao-tse intro- 
duced another set of beliefs about 500 в, 


Lao-tse, the Founder of Taoism 
Lao-tse is a name which may be trans 

lated .*old scholar,’ or even “the old 

boy." Embittered, so the story goes, by 


the state of things in his home province 


the aged Lao-tse sought quiet and оо» 
rity in the deserts of the west. At the 
Mongolian frontier, a soldier asked him 
to write out his thoughts before he lef 
In a military camp on the edge of civili 
zation, the wrinkled old man set down 
his ideas, and the book became the Bible 
of a new religion. 

Lao-tse's teachings are known as Tao 
ism because their central feature is tht 
Tao, which means the Way of Nature. A 
Taoist believes that he must follow the 
way of nature, which is not to strive for 
learning, riches, or power, but rather to 
be in harmony with all living things ? 
the world. 

Taoism took hold chiefly among the 
lower classes. They were ignorant, a 
Taoism declared knowledge useless. They 
were poor and weak, and Taoism de 


clared wealth and power meaningless ШЕ ( 


sel. Taoism helped to bring satisfaction t0 
the masses of the Chinese people. 


Buddhist Missionaries in China ; 
From India the missionaries carrying 
Buddhist teachings came to China 1n m 
creasing numbers during the reign of the 
Han emperors (about 200 в.с. to 200 ks 
The Han had opened up the routes 0 
trade and travel between India and Chi? 
both overland (see map on pp. 14475 
and via south China ports. Through these 
two gateways, monks from India enter E: 
China, bringing with them Buddhist 1 
ages and scriptures. EE. 
The most rapid progress in winning 
the Chinese to Buddhism was made when 
the Han empire was crumbling, after 


BUDDHIST INFLUENCE SPREADS TO CHINA AND JAPAN 


Buddhist priests from India journeyed across the 
Himalayas to China carrying their religion and 
Hindu learning with them. 


In China, Confucius’ teachings appealed mainly to 
the educated. But the poor masses were attracted to 
Buddhism by its colorful ceremonies. 


200 a.p. People had so little happiness in 
their lives that they turned eagerly to the 
Buddhist teachings of escape to a blessed 
nirvana. China was swept by a wave of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. 

Hitherto the common people of China 
had known no religion which gave a sense 
of escaping from the miseries of life. Con- 
fucianist learning might suffice for the 
scholars, but not for the ignorant masses. 
Even the firmly rooted ancestor worship 
gave satisfaction mainly to members of 
the upper classes who had distinguished 
ancestors to worship. Similarly, the Tao- Borrowing from Buddhism, the Taoists adopted 
sts did not offer escape from the hard elaborate rituals and the decorated temples of the 
tealities of everyday life. While they ap- Indian religion. 
pealed to the poor and ignorant classes by 


declaring learning and riches to be use- 
less, they did not satisfy the need of these 
classes to seek a more restful and a hap- 
Pier life. 
Buddhism appealed to the Chinese be- 
ao according to their interpretation of А 
› It offered everyone everlasting happi- 
ness after death. Buddhist worship also 
ты, the emotions of the Chinese. In 
ples such as the Chinese had never 


seen before, the air heavy with the per- 
и of flowers and incense, colorfully In Japan the Buddhists for a time won over the 
ressed Buddhist priests performed their Shinto worshipers. Later Shinto, influenced by 
Ceremonies with a rhythmic chanting. Buddhism, regained dominance. 


As the foreign faith gained a stronger 
hold, the Buddhist scriptures were trans- 
lated into Chinese, and an emperor was 
persuaded to permit his subjects to for- 
sake their family duties and enter mon- 
asteries whenever they wished. 


Confucianists Borrow from Buddhism 

At the imperial court, respect for the 
teachings of Confucius was strong, for 
high government officials continued to be 
trained in the Confucian classics (see рр. 
76-77). The selection of a bureaucracy or 
civil service by examinations based on the 
teachings of Confucius was maintained 
and enlarged by a new family of em- 
perors, the Tang (тлнмс) (616 лр. to 
907 A.b.). Many a Confucian scholar in 
high office hated the foreign and new- 
fangled Buddhism. 

Even while they railed against Bud- 
dhism, the Confucian scholars could not 
resist its appeal. Confucian temples, the 


During the Tang dynasty the Chinese mastered the 
wt of ceramics. Figurines like this camel were 
painted in a brown, yellow, or green glaze. 


University Museum, Philadelphia 


first of their kind, were built while Bud- 


dhist influence was at its eight. Tablets 
bearing pictures of Confucius and his 
chief disciples were placed above the al- 
tars. Confucian worship, made impres- 
sive by dancing, music, and incense, fre- 
quently had little connection with Con- 
fucius’ own ideals. He came to be te 
garded as a god who could grant favors 
to his worshipers. 

When the Buddhist movement flooded 
China, the Taoist priests also found them- 


selves in a difficult position. In order to 
survive, they took over almost complete- 
ly the ceremonies of the Buddhists. 


Religious Tolerance in Ch 


Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism 
became so similar that the Chinese wor- 
shiped at the shrine of more than one of 


these religions without fe ling troubled. 
Scholars studied the learning of all three 
teachers — Confucius, Lao-tse, and Bud- 
dha. While the governing class clung to 
Confucianism as the guide of statesmen, 
they worshiped also in Taoist or Bud 
dhist ceremonies. But all the while they 
kept the Confucianist emphasis on rev 
erence for the past and for family ties 
In spite of the new religions, worship of 
ancestors persisted as the religion of the 
family, and worship of the emperor con- 
tinued as an expression of political loy 
alty. АП the religions of the Far East ad- 
mitted the worship of many gods, and 
none attempted to impose by force an ex 
clusive system of worship and belief. 


Art and Poetry under the Tang 

Under the Tang dynasty (616 A». © 
907 A.D.), China fully regained the дот 
inant position in Asia which it had occ’ 
pied under the Han. The Chinese syste” 
of government was regarded as a model 
Chinese sculpture, painting, and liter 
ture underwent a development whic 
made them admired and copied in neig" 


boring lands. As ‘Tang emperors con- 
quered Inner Mongolia and lands farther 
west, they controlled the trade routes 
around both sides of the Takla-makan 
Desert. Through this Corridor to the 
West (see map, pp. 172-73), examples of 
Greek, Persian, Hindu, and Arabian art 
found their way to China and furnished 
new ideas to Chinese artists. 

For a time, Chinese sculpture treated 
religious themes under Buddhist influ- 
ence. Later, the Chinese developed their 
own style and turned out striking bronzes 
and baked clay statuettes not only of re- 
ligious figures, but also of other subjects 
such as spirited horses and gay dancers. 
The Tang dynasty witnessed also the de- 
velopment of the distinctive Chinese art 
of water-color painting. The painting of 
this period is especially noted for the fan- 
ciful treatment of landscapes. Literature 
revealed the same delight in natural 
beauty. 


Buddhist Missionaries from China 

The brilliance of art and literature un- 
der the Tang dynasty, as well as the extent 
of its empire, made China respected and 
imitated by her neighbors. But even more 
influential in spreading Chinese civiliza- 
ton were Buddhist monks. After China 
became the chief center of Buddhism, the 
Missionaries who spread Buddhism came 
chiefly from China. These missionaries 
hot only taught their religion, but 
they also spread the art and literature 
of China and the Chinese method of 
government, 

During the Tang period, Canton, in 
southern China, became one of the busiest 
ports in the world. Besides carrying Bud- 

hist pilgrims back and forth from India, 
ү s ships of Canton carried Chinese Bud- 
ist missionaries who spread Chinese 
"stoms in Siam and Indo-China. 
аатта Chinese influence brought 

lization to Korea, a peninsular exten- 
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sion of north China. Koreans early 
learned the Chinese calendar and ways of 
writing, and missionaries from China 
made Buddhism the official religion. Ko- 
rean artists translated Chinese art — itself 
a mixture of Greek, Hindu, and ancient 
Chinese forms — into new and beautiful 
creations. 
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3. Buddhism Competes 
with Shinto in Japan 


The principal islands of Japan swing 
northeastward from the tip of Korea in 
a giant crescent. So close are both ends of 
this crescent to the mainland that it seems 
likely they were once connected with it. 
Just as the British Isles, on the other side 
of the world, received civilization from 
the nearby European continent, so Japa- 
nese civilization grew under the influence 
of her continental neighbor, China. 

Physical geography marked out Korea 
as the bridge by which civilization would 
pass from China to Japan. A Korean 
, monarch, desiring the military aid of the 
Japanese, sent their emperor two beauti- 
ful horses attended by a Confucian schol- 
ar who became the tutor of the Japanese 
prince. A little later the Korean king sent 
more presents, a golden image of Buddha 
and some sacred Buddhist texts. Many 
monks, scholars, and artists coming from 
Korea strengthened Buddhism and the 
influence of Chinese civilization in Japan. 
In imitation of the Chinese, the Japanese 
emperors adopted in 646 лр. the provin- 
cial system of government and some years 
later built a carefully planned capital with 
spacious office buildings and temples. The 
Chinese way of writing was adopted and 
Chinese authors were imitated. Even the 
name the Japanese gave to their islands, 
Nippon, originated in a letter a Chinese 
emperor wrote to the Japanese ruler, 


Shinto 


Much as the Japanese emperors ad- 
mired and imitated their mighty conti- 
nental neighbors, they hesitated to ac- 
cept Buddhism, for it was stoutly resisted 
by the native religion of the Japanese — 
Shinto. 

The Japanese were mostly farmers and 
fishermen, and Shinto was chiefly a wor- 
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ship of the natural forces on which their 
living depended. Winds, volcanoes, and, 
above all, the sun were considered gods, 
Indeed, the sun goddess was supposed to 
have once ruled Japan, and the Japanese 
emperors were believed to govern by di 
vine right because they were direct de- 
scendants of the sun goddess. This was 
the origin of the Japanese belief that their 
emperor was a god. In early times the 
emperor was not the only person consid. 
ered a god, for each family worshiped its 
ancestors, and each clan its dead chiet 
tains. 
Although the aim of Japanese worship 
was to please the gods, Japanese religion 
had in it a strong element of praise and 
thankfulness. Despite the volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and typhoons occasionally 
bringing terror to the countryside, the 
Japanese loved their land. Their most 
important festivals were thanksgiving 
services for “crops in ears long and in 
ears abundant, things growing in the 
great moor-plain, things that dwell in the 
blue sea-plain.” Unlike Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Shinto considered life good. 
Many of its religious exercises were d 
rected at keeping away the "pollution 
Which would shorten life. Wounds, side 
ness, childbirth, and death * polluted 
the places where they occurred. ee 
bathed immediately after the funeral 0 
one of their members, The imperial cap 
tal was moved after! each emperor's death 
to avoid impurity. The fear of pollution 
has remained with the Japanese and ct 
ated a habit of spotless cleanliness: / 
The representatives of the Shia 
priests and some military leaders АТ 
sidered the foreign Buddhism unpatriot 
and opposed it. The emperor WP. 
undecided until Japan was swept by | 
plague which the patriotic leaders ү 
clared was the result of the insult to "s 
Shinto gods. Then the golden Bud 


was ordered thrown into the river. 


Buddhism Triumphant 

Despite this setback, Buddhism made 
its way rapidly in Japan, for it was helped 
by the arrival of more and more mission- 
aries and by the fame of Chinese civili- 
zation. About 750 4.». Buddhism was the 
religion of the Japanese imperial family, 
and emperors gave tax-free land to Bud- 
dhist monasteries and ordered a Buddhist 
shrine set up in each province. Thereafter 
Buddhist monasteries gained so much 
land that some centuries: ater they be- 
came a serious danger to the emperor. 

Clever and ambitious men who were 
barred by low birth from political office 
тозе to positions of power in Buddhist 
monasteries. Many of the monks, particu- 
larly those of Mt. Hiei (ee-vAv), were 
active in politics. Sometimes the monks 
even raised troops and marched against 
the emperor’s palace carrying banners en- 
graved with sacred symbols. “ There are 
three things utterly beyond my control,” 
said one irritated emperor, “the flow of 
the river Kano (калн-поћ), the numbers 


on dice, and the priests of Mt. Hici! " 
By тооо ap. Buddhism had apparently 
gained a complete victory over Shinto, 
and Buddhist monks were reaching for 
control of the government. 


Buddhism and Shinto in Modern Japan 

Powerful as Buddhism had become, 
Shinto was never completely stamped 
out. To a certain extent Shinto was ab- 
sorbed into Buddhism as various Shinto 
gods of nature were declared to be Bud- 
dhas. Since the Buddhists believed that 
Buddha had been born many times in 
various forms, it was easy to recognize 
the sun-god as Buddha himself. 

In modern times, Buddhism remained 
important but Shinto became more pow- 
erful. The Japanese gods, no longer con- 
sidered Buddhas, were again worshiped as 
independent gods. Until after Japan's de- 
feat in World War II, modern Shinto em- 
phasized worship of the emperor as the 
descendant of the sun goddess and the 
symbol of the nation. 


Five of the eight great world religions began in Ancient Times in 
eastern Asia. They are Hinduism and Buddhism in India, Confucian- 
ism and Taoism in China, and Shinto in Japan. 

The five eastern religions recognized many gods. The five varied in 
their beliefs. But the teachings of Gautama Buddha influenced them all. 

Gautama Buddha preached unselfishness and service to all man- 
kind. He taught the “ Eightfold Path "— or, as we might say, Eight 


A LOOK 
BACK 


Commandments — through which people could gain nirvana, or ever- 
lasting peace. After Buddha’s death, he was worshiped as a god and 
the religion of Buddhism was observed with elaborate ceremonies. The 


Brahman priests of Hinduism began to perform rituals in honor of 
Buddha but largely ignored his idealistic teachings. 

Missionaries carried Buddhism east to Burma, China, and Korea, 
and on to the areas south of China. Confucianists finally accepted Bud- 
dhist ceremonies, but they ignored or opposed the original ideals of 
Buddha. Confucian scholars had always had special privileges and 
found a life of unselfishness hard to practice. The Taoists of China, 
though they preached against riches and power for the few, also ac- 


cepted Buddhist ceremonies rather t 
In Japan, where the religion ca 


han the ideals of Gautama. 
lled Shinto recognized many gods 
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of nature, Buddhist missionaries succeeded for a time in persuading the 
Japanese that their gods were the same as Buddhas. But later the 
Japanese returned to their earlier belief in their simpler gods of паше 

АП the eastern religions came to have temples and shrines, 
priests, and elaborate ceremonies with chanting, incense, and colorful 
robes. 

Like Christianity, the religions of eastern Asia helped to de- 
velop and spread civilization. The Brahman or Hindu artists and 
scholars created new forms of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
wrote poetry and books on religion, developed engineering and law, 
and made discoveries in mathematics and science. Missionaries carried 
writing and knowledge with them and were teachers as well as 


preachers. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. What were the chief teachings of Gau- 
tama Buddha? What other religions did his 
ideas influence? 

2. Be sure that you know the meaning of 
Brahman, Hindu, nirvana, castes, Shinto, 
“ Eightfold Path.” 

3. How were the ideas of Buddha 
brought to and spread through China? 

4- What were the chief ideas of Taoism? 
What Buddhist ideas did the 'Taoists ac- 
cept? 

5. How were Buddhist teachings and 
Chinese civilization carried to other parts of 
Asia and to Japan? Is this the first time that 
civilization was spread in this manner? 
What similar or different ways have you 
read about in earlier chapters? 

6. What other religion in Japan did Bud- 
dhism fail to displace? What were its 
teachings? 


Then and Now 


1. Why would the teachings of 
Buddha, if followed, make for 
better relations among men? Why did many 
priests who accepted Buddha as a god re- 
ject his ideals? 
2. What were castes? Why were they un- 
democratic? 
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3. What effect have religious missionaries 
had on civilization other than in the spread 
of religious ideas? You can cite examples of 
this effect from the early history of the 
United States in your answer. 

4. Did the eastern religions advance a 
hold back the development of civilization in 
Asia? Why and how? 

5. Compare the beliefs of the five easter 
religions with those of the three western 16 
ligions. 


SÉ Activities 

1. Continue the map of world 

religions suggested at the en 
of Chapter ro, or start a new map to Е 
the areas where the eastern group of f i 
gions became strong. If you use a differen 
color for each religion, areas of overlap 
can be shown by bars drawn with арр! 
priate colors. ihe 

2. Look up in the World Almanac | 
number of followers of each of the easter 
group of religions at the present time. 

3. "ropics os investigation and me 
(т) Gautama Buddha; (2) the caste syst? 1 
of India, and the abolition of the ps 
able caste in recent years; (3) the life {| 
work of Asoka; (4) Confucius and. к 
teachings; (5) Lao-tse, founder of T 
(6) Shinto, the religion of Japan; (7) Ze 
aster, the founder of the Iranian nationa d 
ligion, and the Zend-Avesta, its sacred W 
ings. 
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CHRISTIANITY BECOMES 
THE RELIGION OF EUROPE 


ST. PETER'S 


A LOOK 


AHEAD 


ST. SOPHIA 


While Islam was spreading to the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and while Buddhism was influencing civilizations in Asia, Christianity 
in western Europe was fighting for its life. Pagan or non-Christian 
invaders came one after another into the old Roman and Greek lands. 
Germanic tribes, Huns and Tartar nomads, and Vikings from Scandi- 
navia poured in, some to remain as settlers. Another threat was the 
Moslem thrust through Spain, which reached into France before it was 
turned back. 

During the period from 300 A.D. to 1000 A.D., а period called the 
Early Middle Ages, Roman and Christian civilization was saved by the 
efforts of bishops and monks and of responsible rulers — Charlemagne 
on the continent and King Alfred in England. Slowly, it was carried 
to Scandinavia and the peoples of central Europe — Germans, Poles, 
Czechs (or Bohemians), and Hungarians. All these came under the 
leadership of the Pope. 

By 1000 A», Christianity had become the religion of Europe, 
two branches. 'The Roman Catholic Church 
at Rome. The Greek Orthodox Church was 
headed by the Patriarch, at Constantinople. Missionaries from Con- 
stantinople carried Christianity and civilization to the Slavic peoples of 
southeastern Europe and the great area later called Russia. 


although it was split into 
was headed by the Pope, 


E Chapter тт you learned that the 
{ „Моде failed in attempts to establish 
Were ш in Europe. In the east they 
the efeated at Constantinople, and in 
"n West they lost the battle of Tours in 

AD., which kept the Moslems out of 


France. But Islam was successful else- 
where. Between 622 a.D. and 732 лр. the 
Moslem conquests stamped out Christi- 
anity in more than half the lands that 
had formed part of the Roman Empire. 
Unable to convert the Moslems, the Chris- 
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tian Church could expand only to the 
north. Even there, warlike and ignorant 
invaders threatened time and again to 
undo the work of the Christian mission- 
aries. 


1. New Christian States 
in Western Europe 


Among the many strong-handed kings 
who defended Christianity in Europe 
after the Roman Empire was shattered, 
none was a more loyal champion than 
Charlemagne (5нАнк-Їеһ-таупе), king of 
the Franks. 

The Franks were a Germanic tribe 
which had crossed the lower Rhine (see 
map on p. 161) and accepted Christianity. 
They had conquered all of Roman Gaul 
before the time of Pope Gregory I (боо 
A..). When a Frankish king heard the 
story of the crucifixion of Christ, it is said, 
he laid his hand upon his sword and mut- 
tered, “ Ah! If I had only been there with 
my Franks." Certainly the Franks de- 
fended and extended Christianity by force 
of arms. It was the Franks under Charles 
Martel who turned back the Moslems at 
Tours in 732 A.D. (see map on pp. 172-73). 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great (768 
AD—814 A.b.), was a grandson of Charles 
Martel. Grandfather and grandson alike 
spread Christianity by the power of the 


sword, 


Charlemagne Extends Christianity 
Charlemagne is the more important 
figure. A firm walk and upright car- 
riage symbolized this leader's enormous 
strength of character (see biographical 
sketch on p. 193). Every year except one 
during the forty-seven years of his reign, 
this iron-willed leader waged wars which 
spread Christianity and extended the 
Frankish kingdom. Charlemagne, like 
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Charles Martel before him, drove the Mos. 
lems back into Spain and gained for Chris- 
tendom a foothold on the south side of the 
Pyrenees. He added all northern Italy to 
his empire by routing the Lombards, who 
were enemies of the Pope. Charlemagnes 
bloodiest wars were fought in the eastern 
part of his empire against those Germans 
who were still pagan. On threat of death 
they were compelled to accept instruction 
from Christian bishops and to acknowl 
edge Charlemagne as their master. 

In return for the support of his armies, 
Charlemagne received the aid of the 
Church in governing his empire. Almost 
the only people who could read and write 
were the clergy, and they proved useful 
members of Charlemagne's court. Local 
government was carried on jointly by 
bishops of the Church and counts or dukes 
who commanded the local troops. 


Charlemagne's Schools 

Charlemagne respected learning and 
gathered many scholars at his court to 
teach his children and himself. The 
Frankish king learned to read only after 
he had grown to manhood. The igno 
rance in western Europe around 800 AD. 
contrasts sharply with the advanced civili- 
zation then existing in the court of the 
Tang emperors in China and in that of 
Harun al-Rashid in Moslem Baghdad. 

Though Charlemagne himself lacked 
even an elementary education, he founded 
many schools which improved (ће learn- 
ing of the clergy. The Frankish king 
wanted an educated clergy for e es 
ing order and improving the welfare 0 
his subjects. Studies in these schools were 
conducted in Latin, since the Church 
service and the sacred writings of Chris- 
tianity used that language. The common 
people of Charlemagne’s empire spoke 
many Latin and Germanic dialects whi¢ 
developed later into such modern la* 
guages as French. 


PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


Charlemagne 742 Ар.-814 A.D. 


King of the Franks, Holy Roman Emperor by decree of the 
Pope himself, a blonde giant towering almost seven feet, Charle- 
magne was not a man to be trifled with. He believed that Charle- 
magne should rule, that people ought to be Christians, and that 
learning.is good. Because of his beliefs, things happened. 

In fifty-two bruising campaigns, Charlemagne stretched his 
realm from Denmark to the Pyrenees, from the Elbe to the At- 
lantic. It was a tight empire, shrewdly run. Twice a year a council 
was called to keep Charlemagne informed of happenings and of 
opinions among his many peoples. He appointed a “count” to 
supervise each district and then sent out special investigators, 
called the * Emperor's Eyes," to check on the counts. 

To convert men to Christianity, Charlemagne varied his 
techniques. His first offer was a blunt * Will you be baptized or 
put to death? " Thousands, saying no, were slaughtered, but the 
number of converts leaped. Later his approach changed. Out 
from Charlemagne's court went the offer, “ Whoever comes of 
his own will to baptism shall receive a fine white tunic." Fine 
White tunics popped up all across the forests of western Europe. 

Wherever a man showed that he had mastered learning, 
knew how to teach the young to read and write, and could ex- 
plain the great works of Christianity, Charlemagne moved swiftly 
to put the learned man to work. The king himself had trouble 
spelling his name, and practiced writing in spare moments on 
the tablets he kept near his bed, but in handling scholars he nei- 
ther threatened nor offered white tunics. He offered what he val- 
чей most, his respect. The scholars gathered at his court took an- 
“ent names, He called one Homer, another Horace. And the 
blonde giant, King of the Franks, was addressed as David. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


the coronation of Charlemagne by the 
Pope would show clearly that the emperor 
was the champion of the Church. Thus 
Charlemagne’s Frankish empire was giv- 
en the ancient title of the Romans. 


Charlemagne’s Coronation, 800 A.D. 

In 800 AD, when Charlemagne was at- 
ending the Christmas service in Rome, 
© was crowned emperor by the Pope. 
he Byzantine emperors at Constanti- 
nople, who still claimed to be the suc- 


“essors of Caesar and Augustus, were not 
Dendly with the Popes and no longer 
ad any authority in western Europe. 
© € Pope felt there should be an emperor 

defend the Church in the West, and 


The Separation of France and Germany 
The Frankish empire was held to- 
gether chiefly by Charlemagne’s personal 
leadership. His grandsons divided the 
Frankish state into a West Frankland, an 
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East Frankland, and a strip between. Out 
of West Frankland grew the kingdom 
of France. Out of East Frankland devel- 
oped a German kingdom whose ruler, 
claiming he was as much an emperor as 
Charlemagne, took the title of Holy 
Roman Emperor. 

For a long time, both the French and 
the German kingdoms were very feeble. 
Charlemagne's grandsons had exhausted 
the strength of the Frankish army in 
fighting among themselves and, as the 
Frankish empire was falling to pieces, 
there was no king or emperor able to de- 
fend Christendom from new invaders. 


The Viking Raids 

The most daring of these invaders were 
the Vikings, tall, blond sea raiders from 
the peninsula of Scandinavia. During the 
century after the death of Charlemagne, 
these pagan ancestors of the modern 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes came 
every year in their swift, long ships to 
plunder the coasts, burn towns, and sack 
churches. The Danes attacked Britain and 
pushed far up the rivers of France and 
Germany. Falling upon unsuspecting 


towns of the interior, they escaped ir 
their booty-laden ships before an army 
could be collected to oppose them. Succes 
made the Danes even more bold. The | 
built stockades in the midst of the Frank 
ish kingdoms and wintered there шї, 
ready to begin their plundering again in. 
the spring. In northwestern France №) 
settled permanently and founded а Dun 


state, the Duchy of Normandy. | 
The Norwegians, the boldest seamen | 

. * a * p 4 

of all time, pointed their beaked ships | 


westward into the Atlantic, and neo 
the north of Britain and Ireland. ТЕ i 
Swedes sailed eastward across the Balt | 
worked their way up into the interior d | 
Russia, and made themselves the rules) 
of the Slavs who dwelt there. Pushing a f 
southward, they reached the Black Sea 
launched new ships, and even the inhabit 
ants of Constantinople trembled at ШИ 


“ barbaric yawp.” E 1 
At one time or another Viking nili c 
encircled all Europe, but western Euro 
suffered most. Every city of France w 
sacked at least once in the ninth aot 
The pagan Vikings made a specialty | | 
plundering rich churches and mona 
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VIKING THRUSTS. About доо a.v. Viking raids, by sea and river, circled Europe. 


e s only centers of learning. 'The end 
с the ninth century was the darkest part 
the Early Middle Ages. 


King Alfred 
кы s the brightest spots in that dark 
ran a story of the English king, Al- 
diy H s e to England not 
robbers but as a conquerin 
^ When Alfred became king dà Bye 
of um Vikings had subjected most 
“Eves ingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons. 
ко, yone had lost heart," wrote one 
en all except Alfred, the king.” Al- 
оя countrymen, built for- 
дысы organized a navy, and vigorously 
nded his kingdom in the southwest 


of Britain. Despite the success he gained 
in war, Alfred was a lover of peace and 
did not try to conquer the northeast of 
England, where the Danes were firmly 
entrenched. Instead he took advantage of 
a victory to make a peace by which the 
Viking king and many of his warriors 
became Christians. The fact that the 
Danes became Christians made it easier 
for them to unite gradually with the Eng- 
lish. 
Alfred repaired the damage done to the 
churches and monastic schools of his king- 
dom during the Viking raids. In some 
places Christian worship had ceased alto- 
gether; in others, the church service was 
read by priests who did not understand 
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East Frankland, and a strip between. Out 
of West Frankland grew the kingdom 
of France. Out of East Frankland devel- 
oped a German kingdom whose ruler, 
claiming he was as much an emperor as 
Charlemagne, took the title of Holy 
Roman Emperor. 

For a long time, both the French and 
the German kingdoms were very feeble. 
Charlemagne's grandsons had exhausted 
the strength of the Frankish army in 
fighting among themselves and, as the 
Frankish empire was falling to pieces, 
there was no king or emperor able to de- 
fend Christendom from new invaders. 


The Viking Raids 


The most daring of these invaders were 
the Vikings, tall, blond sea raiders from 
the peninsula of Scandinavia. During the 
century after the death of Charlemagne, 
these pagan ancestors of the modern 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes came 
every year in their swift, long ships to 
plunder the coasts, burn towns, and sack 
churches. The Danes attacked Britain and 
pushed far up the rivers of France and 
Germany. Falling upon unsuspecting 


towns of the interior, they escaped in 
their booty-laden ships before an am 
could be collected to oppose them. Succes 
made the Danes even more bold, They 
built stockades in the midst of the Frank 
ish kingdoms and wintered there untl 
ready to begin their plundering again i 
the spring. In northwestern France hey 
settled permanently and founded a ney 
state, the Duchy of Normandy. 

The Norwegians, the boldest seamen 
of all time, pointed their beaked ship 
westward into the Atlantic, and ravagd 
the north of Britain and Ireland. The 
Swedes sailed eastward across the Balti 
worked their way up into the interior d. 
Russia, and made themselves the rules 
of the Slavs who dwelt there. Pushing o 
southward, they reached the Black Sa 
launched new ships, and even the inhabi 
ants of Constantinople trembled at their 
“ barbaric yawp.” | 

At one time or another Viking rai 
encircled all Europe, but western Ёш 
suffered most. Every city of France wa 
sacked at least once in the ninth eu 
The pagan Vikings made a specialty И 
plundering rich churches and monat 
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VIKING THRUSTS. About доо a.v. Viking raids, by sea and river, circled Europe. 


a; only centers of learning. The end 
the ninth century was the darkest part 
the Early Middle Ages. 


King Alfred 
mus d the brightest spots in that dark 
e ^ story of the English king, AI- 
oily ў сао з to England not 
robbers but as a conquerin, 
un When Alfred became king da $1 
of | таа Vikings had subjected most 
"Rer ingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons. 
e. yone had lost heart,” wrote one 
a all except Alfred, the king.” Al- 
pa DM hi countrymen, built for- 
dete organized a navy, and vigorously 
nded his kingdom in the southwest 


of Britain. Despite the success he gained 
in war, Alfred was a lover of peace and 
did not try to conquer the northeast of 
England, where the Danes were firmly 
entrenched. Instead he took advantage of 
a victory to make a peace by which the 
Viking king and many of his warriors 
became Christians. The fact that the 
Danes became Christians made it easier 
for them to unite gradually with the Eng- 
lish. 
Alfred repaired the damage done to the 
churches and monastic schools of his king- 
dom during the Viking raids. In some 
places Christian worship had ceased alto- 
gether; in others, the church service was 
read by priests who did not understand 
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the Latin they tried to recite. Alfred flung 
himself energetically into the work of 
educating his people. Like Charlemagne, 
Alfred founded schools, encouraged the 
native teachers, and persuaded others to 
come from abroad. He himself translated 
into English a number of the best Latin 
works available. Alfred was the organizer 
of the military system by which England 
was reconquered from the Danes. But of 
even greater importance was his zeal in 
spreading Christianity. 

The conversion of the Danes in Eng- 
land was the first step toward the Chris- 
tianizing of all Scandinavians. Remember 
that Viking raids had threatened to put 
out the light of Christian teaching in the 
west. But when the raids ceased about 
1000 A.D., these fierce warriors and match- 
less seamen had carried Christianity to 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


eS EE t— 
CHART 8 EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


BALKANS & ANATOLIA. WESTERN EUROPE 
A$ Вотап Empire 

| Christians being persecuted : 

: Constantine converted, 312. : 

> Huns driving Germans west: 


: Alaric sacks Rome, 410 


300 A.D. Constantinople 
becomes capital of 
Byzantine Empire 
400 A.D. 
600 A.D. 
Slav migrations 
800 A.D. 
Cyril 
1000 A.D. 
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; Pope Gregory I 
Battle of Tours, 732 
: Charlemagne 


: Alfred, king in England, 871 
Conversions pf Slavs and Vikings : 


Separation of Greeks and Latin Churches 


2. The Church Divides 
Between East and West 


While western Europe was being rav 
aged by the Vikings, central Europe wa 
attacked by Slavic and Tartar tribes 
These peoples also were converted about 
1000 A.D, and the attacks ceased. Then 
eastern Europe as well as western Europt 
was Christian. 


Slavic Nations and Hungary 

The Slavs were farming folk who o 
cupied lands lying far east of Charl 
magne's empire. They had been in Ew 
rope a long time, tilling the soil and grow 
ing slowly in numbers. Tartar invasion 
from Asia pushed them farther into ctt 
tral Europe or southward into the Bal 
kans. When converted to Christianit 
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Spread of 


they formed a group of kingdoms from 
which developed the Polish nation, the 
Czech kingdom of Bohemia, and the Ser- 
bian and Bulgarian empires among the 
South Slavs. 

The Tartar invaders of central Europe 
were horse nomads sweeping westward 
across the Main Northern Grasslands. 
Like the Huns of earlier times, they over- 
whelmed opposing armies by their rapid 
cavalry movements. One group of these 
horse nomads, called Magyars (Mae- 
yahrz), having crossed the Carpathian 
Mountains, made their home on the rich 
grasslands to the west and became known 
as Hungarians. They pitched their tents 
in a huge camp near the Danube River. 
From that base they went forth each 
year, about 950 a.D., to pillage far in all 
directions. Gradually they gave up their 
nomadic ways and settled down to ruling 


Slavic farmers whom they had conquered 
in the region later called Hungary. The 
Hungarians became Christians, under the 
Pope, about 1000 A.D. 


Separation of the Christian Church 
While the Christian Church was con- 
verting and teaching the peoples of Eu- 
rope, it was dividing into two branches. 
The branch in western Europe, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, asserted that the 
Pope at Rome had authority over all 
Christians. (Catholic means universal, 
embracing all mankind.) The branch in 
eastern. Europe, which was called the 
Greek Orthodox Church, charged the 
Popes with departure from the original 
Christian beliefs and practices. (Ortho- 
dox means correct in beliefs.) Members 
of the Greek Orthodox Church looked 
for leadership to the bishop of Constanti- 
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“Triumph of Brah- ‘Buddhist influence : 300 A.D. 
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ig ишед, 622 $ China to Korea 
 °РГеай of Islam „> “Tang dynasty and Japan 
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; Harun al-Rashid : 
; Чалап art and : Shinto 
1 Science flourish 3 
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beauty of its chy 
Byzantine court 
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sionaries were also active. It seemed likely 
that their religion might appeal to Vladi 
mir, who was not satisfied with one wife 
but the Moslem prohibitions of pork and 
strong drink were contrary to Russian 
custom. 

Before making his final decision, Vlad 
imir sent envoys to observe “by whom 
and how God was worshiped in neigh 
boring countries.” The service of the Ro- 
man Church failed to appeal to these em 
voys, but in the spacious domed Church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, its dim 
interior gleaming with gold and the many 
colors of mosaics, they were awed and 
convinced. “There is no such spectacle 
upon the earth, nor one of such beauty, 
they reported. “We cannot describe i 
we only know that there God dwells in 
the midst of men." Acting on this re 
port, Vladimir made an alliance with the 
Byzantine emperor and had his people 


This 


crown, given by the Pope to St. Stephen in taught Christianity by priests from Cor 


1001 A.D., is a Hungarian national symbol, 


Swedish Vikings who had settled among 
the Russians and adopted their language. 
About 1000 A», the Russian Vladimir, 
the ruler of the strongest of these states, 
decided to abandon the pagan worship 
of his ancestors. At that time Moslem mis- 


stantinople. Greek clergymen showed the 
Russians how to write their language 1 
the Cyrillic alphabet, lawyers trained at 
Constantinople took part in framing Rus 
sian law codes, and architects from Cot 
stantinople built Russian churches. Д 
this way Russian civilization began to & 
velop under Byzantine leadership. 


MET Я ks 
Between 300 л. and 1000 a.p., the civilization built by the o 

; i 

and Romans was threatened by Mohammedans, who conquered Spa 


and invaded France, 


R TEE є ers 
and by Germanic, Tartar, and Viking invad 


from the east and north who were neither Christian nor civilized. 


А um em С S ass pu 
'The outstanding defender of Christianity in western Europe ua 
king of the Franks. He waged many wars to exten 


Charlemagne had little education but he founded schools, pf? 


the Frankish kingdom split 


After about 850 a.D. Vikings from Scandinavia raided Fra“ 


A LOOK Charlemagne, | 
ВАСК empire and spread Christianity wherever he went. The Pope crown 
Charlemagne emperor at Rome on Christmas Day, 800 a.D. 
А M was 
tected monks, and encouraged learning. But when he died, no one W 
strong enough to continue his rule, so that 
into smaller parts. 
diam Е ; i n 
Britain, and Ireland and invaded both the Mediterranean lands 2 
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Christianity in Europe 


Russia. Some Danish Vikings settled in Normandy, became Christians, 
and learned the ways of civilization. Others invaded England. King 
Alfred stopped their advance and partly restored Christianity and civili- 
zation, winning over many of the Danes. Converted Vikings carried 
Christianity to all of Scandinavia. 

All of western and northern Europe recognized the Pope as 
head of the Church, but in southern and eastern Europe the Patriarch 
of Constantinople exerted authority, as the Christian Church was fi- 
nally split in two about 1000 A.D. 

In Europe as in Asia, monks and missionaries taught civilization 
as well as religion. Cyril, the Greek missionary to the Slavs, invented 
their alphabet. As the peoples of Russia became Christian, they also 
learned the law system of Constantinople and adopted the domed and 
colorful architecture that is called Byzantine, from the old Greek name 


for Constantinople. 


at 


I. What sort of man was Charlemagne? 
xiy is he remembered as a great ruler? 
hat happened to Charlemagne’s empire 
after he died? 
F Who were the Vikings? To what parts 
Europe did they go on their raiding ex- 
peditions? 
3. Why is King Alfred of England often 
called “ Alfred the Great "? 
Pur aii was Christianity carried to north- 
Ei оре, central Europe, and eastern Eu- 
ре? What peoples became Christian? 
hei the Church divided into two 
a. ess part of Europe remained under 
he adship of the Pope? What areas were 
ег the Patriarch at Constantinople? 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


Then and Now 


i. How did it happen that 
nord. churchmen — priests and monks 
bread ce i persons who first saved and then 
у; ading, writing, literature, art, and 


Uis al effect does the fact that Chris- 

dvi, Ped Islam in Europe have on 

ied m in western Europe and. the 
tates today? 


з. Some Russian architecture is called 
* Byzantine.” How is this explained by the 
history of Christianity in the Early Middle 
Ages? Has the east-west split in the Church 
affected the relations of Russia with western 
Europe and the United States today? 


E] Activities 

$ т. Make a map showing the 

area ruled by Charlemagne and 
showing the modern names of the countries 
in this area. 

2. Prepare a report, for your notebook or 
for a talk to the class, on one of the follow- 
ing: Charlemagne, Alfred, Stephen, Oyril, 
or Vladimir. (There is much information 
about Charlemagne in Robinson, Readings 
in European History, Vol. I, pp. 126-46, and 
a little оп Alfred in the same volume, pp. 
222-24.) 

3. Prepare a report, for your notebook or 
for the class, on Viking ships. Illustrate the 
report if you can. Or report on poems, 
stories, or novels which tell of the Vikings’ 
raids. The background of Longfellow’s 
poem “ The Skeleton in Armor” is a Vi- 
king story. 4 

4. Try to obtain pictures of the mosaics 
in the Church of St. Sophia and compare 
them with the more familiar stained glass in 
western European churches. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SHAPES MEDIEVAL 
CIVILIZATION 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


А 


By 1300 Ар. a unified Christian civilization had developed in 
western Europe. Medieval life was dominated by the teachings and 
practices of the Church. 

Music, sculpture, and colorful services in churches gave to all men 
a common heritage of art. Solemn sacraments — baptism, confirmation, 
the Eucharist or Communion, marriage, extreme unction before death 
— lent a religious pattern to men’s lives. The Church developed laws 
and courts and claimed the power to deny offenders, by кота 
tion, the sacraments and any help from other Christians. The Churc 
also regulated work and ways of gaining wealth. 

But some people in western Europe found they could not accept 
all Roman Catholic teachings. Between 1517 and 1550, the priest Luther 
in Germany, the teacher Calvin in France and Switzerland, and m 
in other countries denied the Pope’s authority and certain beliefs hel 
by the Church officials. As a result many Christians, called Protestants 
separated from the Roman Catholics. 

The unity of the Church was lost in western and central Europ 
When Christianity spread to the Americas and other continents, the 
new areas of Christendom also became part Catholic and part ро 
estant. 


THOUGH the Europeans had be- Кіпр declared that he and all his ш 
come Christians in name in the should be baptized immediately. o 


Early Middle Ages (300 д.р. to 1000 Ар.), gradually did the common | people 


many of them were converted in name 
only. A whole people did not become 
good Christians overnight just because a 
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: chops 
cover, through the labor of Б f 
priests, and monks, what was expecte 
them as Christians. 


During the last ycars of the Early Mid- 
dle Ages and the beginning of the next 
period, the Age of Knights (1000 Ар. to 
1300 A».), the Church was spreading 
Christian teachings and so laying the 
foundations of our modern civilization. 


1. The Medieval Church Lays 
the Foundations 


The clergy were the only educated class 
in western Europe іп rooo л. They alone 
knew how to read and write or had the 
time and opportunity to study the past. 
The only libraries and schools were those 
conducted in the monasteries and in a few 
of the large churches. Amid the general 
ignorance and disorder, the well-regu- 
lated calm of the monasteries provided a 


m for those interested in books and 
ideas, 


Teaching in the Monasteries 
Some ancient Roman literature was 
tead in the monastery schools. Cicero and 
ergil were considered to be models of 
ү, Гайп style, but there was little in- 
in or understanding of the thinking 
eie of Greek. and Roman times. The 
Mi. M widely read were earlier 
= A, the Church such as Pope Greg- 
of i ives of saints were a favorite form 

orical literature. 

ые Pooks read in the monasteries pic- 
in PEE different world from the one 
bita P Since the purpose of life, ac- 
з кез o medieval men, was to prepare 
the hs ae the important facts about 
than were those which concerned 
ү 5 iid to heaven ог hell. History 
ation d € story opening with the cre- 
Фер the world and the first man — 
R y pies of the day at about 4000 
with i expected to end about 4000 AD» 
* Last Judgment. The turning 


points in this history were the sin of 
Adam, which placed all men, his descend- 
ants, in danger of hell, and the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, through 
which men received hope of entering the 
heavenly paradise. 

Most maps were simply diagrams to 
illustrate this story by showing the Gar- 
den of Eden and the scenes of the life of 
Christ. These maps showed little knowl- 
edge of geography, for men were less in- 
terested in what lay east or west than in 
what lay above and below. Above, as 
they pictured it, was heaven where God 
was attended by His angels. Heaven did 
not seem very far away since people be- 
lieved that angels were continually go- 
ing back and forth between heaven and 
earth. Below was hell, burning and flam- 
ing about the tortured souls of sinners. 

Misfortunes were frequently explained 
as the work of the devils who came up 
out of hell to tempt men and then seize 
their souls. Miracles were the chief items 
of news. А storm or a plague, a strange 
death or a sudden recovery started mirac- 
ulous stories which fell upon believing 
ears. 


Church Art and Architecture 

Miracles were kept before men's minds 
by the art of the Church. Artists devoted 
themselves to religious themes instead of 
glorifying the victories of kings and em- 
perors, as had been done in Hellenistic and 
Roman times. Monks acquired rare skill 
at painting the small pictures, or minia- 
tures, with which they illustrated. their 
hand-lettered copies of sacred literature. 
These decorated manuscripts were the 
starting point from which European 
schools of painting later developed. 

Church buildings were almost the only 
ones made of stone. Accordingly, the 
first new architectural style to originate 
in western Europe was created for cathe- 


drals, that is, the churches of the bishops. 
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It is called Romanesque (roh-m'n-esk) be- 
cause it was an outgrowth of the archi- 
tecture of imperial Rome. The Christians 
modeled their churches on the basilica, 
the building used by the Roman law 
courts (see p. 146). The cathedral was 
built in the form of a cross with the al- 
tar placed at the point where the two 
arms intersect. The outside decoration of 
the building was most elaborate on the 
front, or facade (fuh-sanp), of the church, 
and the doorways through which the wor- 
shipers entered were surrounded with 
sculptures (see the picture on p. 275). 
Though hardly anyone except the clergy 
could read and few listened to sermons, 
all the people could learn the Christian 
stories from the sculptures and mosaics 
decorating the cathedrals. These told of 
the birth of Christ in a humble stable, of 
His miracles, of His sufferings, and of His 
death and resurrection. They pictured the 
creation of the world and the final day of 


In these cloister gardens of a medieval French 
cathedral, monks prayed, studied, and worked the 
soil. 


French Government Tourist Bureau 


judgment when the saved would be sep 
arated from the damned. The scene of 
the Last Judgment was frequently carved 
above the main door of the cathedral, 
where no worshiper could miss the vivid 
portrayal of the horrors awaiting the sin: 
ner in hell and the calm happiness d 
heaven. 


'The Sacraments 
The ceremonies held in the churches 
were even more important than the att 


in bringing religion to the masses. Flide | 


ering candles and incense added to t 
chant, ritual, and prayer by which t 
worshipers came to feel that they wet 
in the presence of God. People were cot 
cerned with the ceremonies, not only 


attending regular services but also 


receiving sacraments from the priest. T 
seven sacraments begin with the chil 
baptism and end with extreme unctidh 
prayers pronounced by a priest to a dy 
ing person. The sacraments were à! 
are ceremonies of great importance n 
Roman Catholic worship. They are the 
Church taught, the means by which me 
and women attain the spirit of mind, ot 
grace, needed to receive the blessings © 


God. 


Excommunication and Penance " 
тїї 


nities 
їй 


The sacraments not only gave © 
and strength, but provided opportu! 
for discipline. Disobedience to ke: " 
teachings could be punished by the e 
some penalty of excommunication ' 
excommunicated man was cut off 
the sacraments. All Christians were 0 
dered to refuse him food or drink, E 
kings were commanded to punish hin 
Anyone who refused to obey the Chur. 
risked being excommunicated himself. 


from 
г 


t 
E ized by ® 
1 The seven sacraments recognized nk 
WAS a п 
Roman Catholic Church are baptism, © c, d 
ance 


tion, the Eucharist (voo-kuh-rist), репа?” 
: “mony: 
treme unction, holy orders, and matrimo"; 


the sinner died while still excommuni- 
cated, he was refused burial in the holy 
round of the churchyards and his life 
beyond the grave was commonly pictured 
as eternal torment in hell. 

Bishops used excommunication in their 
efforts to restrain the violence of lawless 
warriors and to compel them to leave un- 
touched the property of churches and 
monasteries. During the two centuries of 
disorder death of 
Charlemagne, crimes frequently went un- 
punished because lay rulers were not able 
to enforce their laws. Churchmen used 
their religious power in an effort to main- 
tain order and decency — things taken 
care of today by policemen and judges. 
In some places churchmen enforced the 
Truce of God. This secured a peaceful 
week end by forbidding all fighting dur- 
ing the sacred days from Thursday eve- 
ning to Monday morning. 

Excommunication 


that followed the 


was ап extreme 
penalty, generally used only against pow- 
erful and defiant nobles. Discipline in 
milder forms was received by all Chris- 
tans through the sacrament of penance. 
In this sacrament, the Christian was asked 
to confess his sins and was told by the 
So he should do as a sign of his 
à nce. Long lists of questions and 
з appropriate penalties were drawn up 
y bishops for the instruction of their 
rim азна, Some of these questions 
d Xs s recently converted Ger- 
ФЕ peoples were clinging to pre-Chris- 
^ pagan practices. 
ы = in order to predict the fu- 
dh : erve the pagan custom of making 
dread on New Year's Day to see whether 
rises well? 2 
" 
p m believed, as some people 
fae at there are persons who can 
iin newborn infant into a wolf, 
y called a werewolf? ” 
ы т^ the questions, however, did 
ern pagan practices, but were de- 
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A page from a medieval book, lettered 
illuminated in gold leaf. 


signed to regulate everyday acts — to re- 
strain violence, to teach temperance 1n 
living, and to uphold the Church’s rules 
of right conduct. A significant one was: 
* Have you oppressed the poor who are 
your neighbors, who could not defend 
themselves, and have you taken their 
goods against their will? If you have, 
return them the goods and fast thirty days 
on bread and water." 

Confession and penance touched the 


everyday lives of all the people and kept 
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them constantly reminded that Christians 
were supposed to obey the Ten Com- 
mandments and the teachings of Jesus. 


The Medieval Church and Family Ideals 

The Church took complete control of 
marriage laws and of their enforcement. 
By being made one of the sacraments, 
marriage was given a sacred character. 
Divorce had been easy under Roman 
law, and pagan Germanic customs had 
permitted a man to have several wives. 
The Christian Church taught that the tak- 
ing of more than one wife, even after a 
divorce or separation, was sinful. Pow- 
erful princes were commanded, under 
threat of excommunication, to live accord- 
ing to these principles. 

Leaving unwanted children in some 
desert place was one of the Greek and 
Roman pagan practices thoroughly rooted 
out by the Church. According to Chris- 
tian teachings, all life was sacred, espe- 
cially that of newborn children. The 
birth of the infant Jesus in a lowly stable 
became a favorite theme of Christian art 
and deepened the feeling of the holiness 
of the family. 


Church Views on Work and Wealth 

The Church also influenced what men 
thought about the way they made a liv- 
ing. Many ways of growing rich were 
declared to be sinful. The Church con- 
demned taking interest on loans or charg- 
ing high prices. Under conditions of that 
time, these ways of making money seemed 
to be taking unfair advantage of other 
people’s needs. But although the Church 
condemned certain ways of acquiring and 
using wealth, it did not condemn wealth 
itself. It praised industry and thrift and 
taught the duty of work. Since these 
qualities help men to become rich, part 
of the explanation of the growing wealth 
of western Europe may lie in the vigorous 
preaching of the virtue of hard work, 
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Since they owned a great deal of the 
land, monasteries exercised an important 
influence on the economic life of medie- 
val Europe. New monasteries were often 
located in the midst of forests and 
swamps. By the labor of the monks the 
forests were cut, the marshes drained, 
and the land around the monastery 
changed from wasteland to wheat fields 
and orchards. Monks also showed the 
peasants how to make cultivated landi 
yield more. They studied the grafting of 
fruits, experimented with fertilizers, and 
improved the breeding of cattle. Even in 
the many cases when the monks them: 
selves did not do the actual labor of farm 
ing, they supplied expert direction. Care 
ful management made the monasteri 
rich in spite of the vow of poverty taken 
by individual monks. 


Since poverty was part of the monis | 


tic ideal, and riches were likely to Jead | 


to luxury and idleness, the wealth of tht 
monasteries exposed them to a great del 
of criticism. In many ways, however, they 
made good use of their wealth. At a um 
when inns were few and unsafe, the mor 
asteries supplied food and lodging ? 
travelers. They were largely responsible 
for the care of the poor —as far as the 
poor were cared for at all. In well-reg* 
lated monasteries, the abbot assigned 0 
one of the monks the task of distr 
bread among the poor who came to ш 
gate of the monastery and of E 
food to the poor and sick of the neat) 
town. 


The Unity of Western Europe i 
Monasteries also helped to give e 
ern Europeans a feeling of unity. p 
though they were separated by hundre 
of miles, many monasteries were pi 
together into groups so that they © 
help each other enforce more strict" 
Benedictine Rule. Abbots went from Ji 
to the other, inspecting, and inciden! 


picking up ideas about architecture or 
gardening. On their travels they learned 
that monasteries all over western Europe 
faced similar problems in managing mo- 
nastic lands and teaching ignorant peo- 
ple. 

Unity was also fostered in western Eu- 
rope by the bishops. Every village priest 
was under a bishop, each bishop was un- 
der an archbishop, and the archbishops 
were under the Pope. At councils called 
by the Popes, bishops from Italy and 
Spain met with those from Germany and 
Scandinavia, and drew up regulations for 
the whole Church. Latin was the lan- 
guage of Church services and of all edu- 
cated men from England and Ireland on 
the west to Hungary and Poland on the 
east. Although the people of western Eu- 
Tope were divided into many kingdoms, 
their common Church gave them many 
similar ways of acting and thinking. 


2. The Separation of 
Protestants and Catholics 


Western Europe has not remained uni- 
fied by а common religious authority up 
to the present. We must go ahead of our 
Story several hundred years to explain 
how finally Christianity split in western 

горе. 

The Church was already in two parts, 
about тооо AD. as a result of a division 
between east and west. You will recall 
how the Greek Church, headed by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, became sepa- 
Tate from the Church of western Europe, 
Which was headed by the Pope at Rome. 

bout 1550 A.D. a new division occurred, 
this time within western Europe. One 
B'oup continued to regard the Pope as 
the head of the Church; other groups, 
Who desired important changes and were 
called Protestants, refused to recognize 


his leadership. Since so large a number of 
Christians in the world today are Prot- 
estants, this unit on religion is concluded 
by explaining Protestantism and its rela- 
tion to the medieval Church. 


Beginnings of Protestantism 

The western Church did not divide 
overnight. Beginning about 1300 A.D., 
many incidents revealed that some con- 
scientious men desired changes in the re- 
ligious practice and thinking of their 
time. In England, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, John Wycliffe resisted the orders of 
bishops by translating the Bible for the 
first time into English, so that the com- 
mon people as well as the clergy could 
read the Scriptures. In Bohemia John 
Huss -preached vigorously against some 
powers claimed by the priests, declaring 
that each man has access to God. He was 
burned at the stake in 1415 A.D. as a dan- 
gerous speaker. There were others who 
began to protest against the Church, most- 
ly in their own minds and not publicly, 
but it was Martin Luther who gave Prot- 
estantism its most powerful beginning. 


Martin Luther 

Martin Luther was a German whose 
peasant parents had struggled to give 
him an education that would enable him 
to rise in the world. In young manhood, 
Luther was suddenly moved by a feeling 
of sinfulness and deserted his promising 
career as a teacher to seek salvation 
through the monastic life of fasting and 
prayer. Out of the soul-searching which 
he did in the monastery, Luther came to 
doubt some of the prevailing ideas and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In 1517 AD., Luther stated his opinions 
in ninety-five theses, or statements. He 
nailed his theses to the church door that 
served as the bulletin board of the small 
town of Wittenberg, where he was teach- 
ing. Luther’s intention was simply to at- 
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tack some particular practices which һе 
thought wrong and to invite debate about 
general issues. He had no idea of starting 
a revolution within the Church, but very 
soon Luther’s ninety-five theses were 
shaking all Europe. 

Without ‘fully realizing it, Luther had 
struck at some of the foundation stones 


of the Roman Catholic Church. He had 
challenged the authority of the Pope. He 
had questioned the power of the sacra- 
ments to lead to salvation. He had im- 
plied that monastic vows were useless as 
a way to heaven. Above all, he was argu- 
ing in a manner which could lead to only 


one conclusion: man was powerless to 


LEADERS IN THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Both pictures from the Bettmann Archive 


(Above) John Huss, a Czech leader, was burned at the stake after he denied the Pope's 
authority. (Below) John Wycliffe, who translated the Bible into English, speaks. 


save himself, even with the aid of the 
sacraments and officials of the 
Church. Salvation was a matter between 
a man and his God; it could come from 
God only, through the faith of each hu- 


the 


man being. 


The Punishment of Heretics 

The truth or falsity of Luther's ninety- 
five theses was vigorously debated, for no 
one doubted that it was vital to have the 
question settled and to have those who 
were wrong silenced. Disagreements on 
vital religious matters, which would have 
destroyed the unity of the Church, had 
never been permitted in medieval Eu- 
rope. Once the leading churchmen agreed 
upon a doctrine and it was officially stated, 
every individual was expected to accept 
the decision. Anyone who refused was 
denounced as a heretic (uznm-eh-tik), a 
rebel. Heretics were punished by impris- 
onment or death lest they spread their 
false beliefs and so lead others to damna- 
Поп. A special group of courts, called 
the Inquisition (in-kwiz-tsH-’n), sought to 


discover heretics, persuade them of their 
errors, and silence them. 

In important cases the decisions about 
who was a heretic were made by the 
Pope or by general assemblies of bishops 
and abbots. Kings attended these assem- 
blies or sent representatives, and the kings 
were responsible for enforcing the deci- 
sions. They were expected to break up 
the meetings of heretics and to punish 
the leaders. Many rebels were burned. 


Luther’s Success 

When the charge of heresy was made 
against Luther, he soon demonstrated his 
extraordinary boldness and eloquence. 
When the Pope excommunicated him in 
1520 A.D, Luther promptly burned the 
decrees of excommunication in a public 
square at Wittenberg. The next year he 
was summoned to come before an assem- 
bly at the city of Worms (wermz), where 
the emperor and all the highest princes 
and churchmen of central Europe gath- 
ered to consider the charges of heresy 
against Luther. Friends warned him that 


(Left) Martin Luther was one of the earliest leaders in the Protestant revolt and won 
the support of powerful German princes. (Right) John Calvin denounced the rich cere- 


monies of the Catholics and planned a reform in church organization. 
Bettmann Archive 
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if he went to Worms he would probably 
be condemned and burned at the stake, 
but the indomitable man replied, * If the 
devils are as thick in Worms as the tiles 
on the roofs, yet will I go thither." Asked 
by the assembly whether he would pub- 
licly abandon his beliefs, Luther replied, 
“Let me be refuted by the testimony of 
the Scriptures, or by clear plain reason- 
ing. Otherwise, I am in my conscience 
the prisoner of God’s Word and I neither 
will nor can recant, because it is neither 
safe nor wise to do anything against con- 
science. God help me. Amen.” 

In spite of this bold defiance, Luther 
was not burned nor were his followers 
suppressed. He soon found powerful pro- 
tectors. In his day the kings of Europe 
were not united against heresy. Some 
princes supported Luther out of personal 
religious convictions, others because it en- 
abled them to seize the lands of the 
Church, or because popular support was 
behind Luther. In the sixteenth century 
the clergy were no longer the only edu- 
cated class. Printing presses were avail- 
able to spread Luther’s forceful words 
among the people, and he won a large 
following in northern Germany. Luther- 
an churches were likewise established in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


Other Protestants 

Encouraged by Luther's example, Prot- 
estant reformers in many countries sug- 
gested changes and found governments 
willing to support them. Together they 
formed a movement called the Protestant 
Reformation. The Protestants all denied 
that the Pope was the head of Christen- 
dom and they urged men to go directly 
to the Bible as the highest religious au- 
thority. Yet they differed among them- 
selves on many points and split into a 
number of groups. The leading French 
Protestant, John Calvin, went much far- 
ther than Luther in removing images and 
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ornaments from churches, and he abol. 
ished all the rich ceremonial of worship 
used by the Roman Catholics. He ruled 
the French-speaking Swiss city of Geneva 
with puritanical severity, imposing heavy 
fines for playing cards or wearing curls. 
His plan of church organization is com- 
monly called Presbyterian (a presbytery 
is a council of ministers and laymen), and 
such churches were organized in Scot- 
land, Holland, western Germany, Bo- 
hemia, and parts of France. England too 
became Protestant. (On these and other 
Protestant denominations, see Chapters 
24, 26, and 28.) 


Catholics and Protestants 

But only part of western Europe ac 
cepted Protestantism. Spain, Italy, nearly 
all of France, and parts of Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland continued 
to regard the Pope as the head of the 
Church. In these countries vigorous 
movements of reform within the Roman 
Catholic Church strengthened it. AL 
though they both had many of the same 
basic aims, Catholic reformers and Prot 
estant reformers could not agree concern- 
ing the use and meaning of the sacra 
ments or concerning the authority of the 
Pope. These and other differences led to 
persecutions and religious wars. . 

When Christianity began a new period 
of vigorous expansion to America in the 
sixteenth century, some of the Christian 
missionaries who went forth from west 
ern Europe were Protestants and some 
were Catholics, 


3. The Map of Religions 
in Modern Times 


In the five chapters of this unit, RS 
gions Take Leadership we have v 
scribed the Early Middle Ages (300 ^" 
to 1000 A.D.), the period during whic 


the eight major religions took firm hold 
on all the civilized parts of the world and 
began carrying civilization to new areas. 
We also treated the splitting of the Chris- 
tian Church, first, into the Church of 
Rome and the Greek Orthodox Church 
in the East, and second, into Catholics 
and Protestants in the western Church. 

Of course, religions continued to be im- 
portant in all later history. This unit on 
religion does not attempt to include the 
whole history of religion down to the pres- 
ent. But in this concluding section of the 
unit, it seems wise to bring parts of the 
story down to our own times in order to 
relate it to the world in which we live. 

By and large the same religions have 
endured to this day in the lands that were 
converted to them by 1000 A.D. 

т. Buddhism and its imitators are the 
main religions in China. 

2. Hinduism continues as the chief 
religion in most of the region that is today 
called India. 

3. Shinto, in Japan, at first lost ground 


Christian Europe 


to Buddhism but recovered it in Modern 
Times and thus helped to create the ex- 
treme patriotism of the Japanese people 
and army. 

4. Islam lost Spain to the Christians aft- 
er 1000 A.D., but Islam spread widely in 
Anatolia and parts of the Indian peninsu- 
la. It also continued to spread westward 
into northern Africa and eastward in the 
islands of the East Indies. 

5. Judaism was carried to many new 
lands by the migration of the Jews, but 
did not become the dominant religion in 
any country until the new state of Israel 
was created after World War II. 

6. Christianity alone has made sensa- 
tional gains of new territory since 1000 
AD. The expansion of Europeans across 
the oceans after 1492 АФ. spread Chris- 
tianity to new continents and established 
groups of Christians within the old civili- 
zations of Asia. 

You can locate the areas in which these 
religions are found in today's world on 
the map on pages 206-07. 


The Christian Church shaped the changes in European civiliza- 


tion. Slowly its schools, writings, music, day 
d the pagan peoples into Christians. 


and punishments turne 


Western Europe in the 
one emperor. But the Church 
and laws, its services and use of Latin, 
improving farming and cari 
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parts of France and Germany have remained Protestant. Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Ireland, most of France, and parts of Germany, Austria, Bel. 
gium, and Switzerland have remained Catholic. 

Christianity, more than any other world religion, continued to 
expand in Modern Times. Both Catholics and Protestants carried their 
religious beliefs to the Americas, Australia, much of Africa, and parts 
of Asia. 

Eight World Religions 

All the religions of the modern world were established in Ancient 
Times. 

Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism were based on the 
teachings of the Hebrew prophets about right and wrong, and each of 
these religions called for obedience to its rules of right conduct. Jews 
insisted on a strict observance of the laws of Moses. The rules of the 
Koran were enforced by Moslem courts. 'The Christian Church used its 
courts as well as its doctrines of penance and excommunication to con- 


trol the behavior of its mem 


bers. 


Five major religions of the Far East were influenced by Buddha. 
But all of them — Buddhism, Confucianism, Hinduism, Taoism, and 
Shinto — weakened Buddha’s teachings of unselfishness, and service to 


all men. 


attempts to convert people by force. 

All religions have been important in building, spreading, and 
maintaining civilization. Art and architecture, literature, languages 
and music, schools and libraries, science and farming, law and business 
all owe much to religion and religious groups. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. Why did the Church need to maintain 
schools and to educate its clergy and monks? 

2. What sort of literature was read in 
Church schools? 

3. What forms of art and music existed 
in western Europe around 1000 A.D.? 

4. How could the Church punish those 
who broke its rules? Did the Church influ- 
ence family life? business life? 

5. How were some monasteries able to 
become rich? Why was the most efficient 
farming likely to be found on monastery 
lands? 
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6. Why did Martin Luther rebel against 
the authority of the Pope? What areas 2 
Europe adopted Luther’s Protestant faith? 

7. What other Protestant churches were 
established? Where? How did they differ 
from the Catholic Church and from Lu- 
ther's Church? 

8. What are the major religions of Ev 
торе, Asia, and northern Africa today? 


Then and Now 


I. Compare the way the Church 
influenced kings, businessmen, 
and other people around rooo Ал. with the 
Way churches now influence people in the 


United States. Why have churches always 
been important factors in civilization? 

2. In what ways did the medieval Church 
hold the peoples and countries of western 
Europe together? Are churches still impor- 
tant in world political affairs? 

3. Do you know of any really modern 
styles of church architecture? 


E, Activities 


1. Prepare a report on the life 

and activities of a monastery 
about 1000 a.D., or draw a plan of a mon- 
astery and its lands to show what activities 
Were carried on. 

2. Prepare а report оп Luther's ninety- 
five theses, or on the life of Martin Luther. 
(Several of the theses are printed in Web- 
ster, Historical Selections, рр. 837-40. The 
theses and other material on Luther may be 
found in Robinson, Readings in European 
History, Vol. П, Рр. 54-108.) 

3. Prepare a report on the Catholic, or 
Counter, Reformation, the program of the 
Roman Church for correcting weaknesses 
in the Church, 

‚+ Prepare a report on John Calvin or on 
his rule and strict regulations in Geneva. 
(See Robinson, Readings, Vol. Il, p. 134.) 
Or read about the work of John Knox in 
England and Scotland, 

‚5. Plan and make a time chart for the 
eight world religions from 500 B.C. to 1600 
^D. The charts on pages 147 and 197 will 
help in your planning. You may decide to 
include the leaders named in Unit Three. 


Unit Readings 


RELIGIONS 


Millar Burrows, Founders of Great Reli- 
Sons (Lao-tse, Confucius, Buddha, Moses, 
ohammed, Jesus) 
uth Smith, The Tree of Life: selections 
tom the literature of the world’s religions 


(Buddhism, pp. 115-55; Confucianism, 
PP- 159-88; Taoism, pp. 191-212; Judaism 
and Christianity in the Old Testament, 
PP- 337-94; Christianity in the New 
Testament, pp. 397-444; Mohammedan- 
ism, pp. 447-65) 

Florence Mary Fitch, Their Search for God: 
Ways of Worship in the Orient (Hindu- 
ism, pp. rr-51; Confucius, Рр. 53-65; 
Lao-tse, pp. 67-82; Shinto, рр. 85-110; 
Buddha, pp. 111-53) 

** James H. Robinson, Readings in Euro- 
pean History, Vol. I (How England was 
converted to Christianity, pp. 97-103, and 
how Germany was converted, pp. 105-11; 
passages from the Koran, Рр. 114-20; 
stories of Francis of Assisi, рр. 387-95; 
some of Luther’s ninety-five theses, pp. 
58-61) 

Jonathan F. Scott, Albert Hyma, and A. H. 
Noyes, Readings in Medieval History (In- 
cludes accounts of Mohammed, pp. 114- 
24, and of Arabic civilization in Spain, 
PP- 130-39; parts of the Benedictine Rule, 
Рр. 220-30; stories of Francis of Assisi, 
рр. 432-51) 

** Hutton, Webster, Historical Selections 
(Includes an account of Nero’s persecution 
of the Christians, pp. 369-71, and of Con- 
stantine’s vision of the Cross, рр. 379-81; 
selections on Luther and the Protestant 
Reformation, pp. 837-54; selections on In- 
dian castes and Buddhism, рр. 911-35, on 
Confucianism and Taoism, Рр. 936-51, on 
Japanese religion, pp. 952-60, and on Mo- 
hammed and his sayings, pp. 136-45) 


ADDITIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 


Herman Hagedorn, Book of Courage (Short 
account of Paul [Saul of Tarsus], рр. 38- 
52; St. Francis of Assisi, pp. 53-67; Mar- 
tin Luther, pp. 89-100) 

William S. Davis, The Friar of Wittenberg 
(Story of Martin Luther) 

James H. Robinson, Readings in European 
History, Vol. 1, pp. 126-46 (Description 
of Charlemagne, story of how he was 
made emperor, how he obtained his in. 
come, and what his ideas on education 
were) 
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MILITARY AND FARMING CLASSES 
ARE SHARPLY SEPARATED 

IN THE WEST 


In western Europe during most of the Middle Ages, men wet 
grouped into three classes. The serfs were compelled to work for the 
two higher classes — the priests and the nobles. The nobles and the 
Church owned the land; the serfs did the farm work. The nobles and 
high officers of the Church ran the government and ruled the serfs. 

Each class had responsibilities. The nobles, who were fighters, 
were supposed to protect the Church and serfs. Often, however, they 

A LOOK fought among themselves and brought ruin to their lands and those 0 
their neighbors. The Crusades — wars fought to drive the Moslems 

AHEAD from the Holy Land (Palestine) and make it again Christian — took 
many quarrelsome nobles out of Europe and allowed kings to reduc 
fighting in western Europe. Yet the power of kings to rule absolutely 
was checked in England, at least for a time, when King John’s nobles 
forced him to accept Magna Carta, a document that set some limits 0 
the king’s power. 

Review the locations of Normandy, Syria, and Jerusalem 
maps on pp. 128-29 and 195). 

Notice, as you read, the meaning of class, clergy, knight, $ 
nobility, seignior, manor, tithe, feudal, fief, baron, and chivalry. 
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NIT Three has described how ma- were established. The people of Weste 

jor world religions spread during Europe became divided into several clas 
the period of the Early Middle Ages that partly survive into the present ay. | 
(300 a.D. to 1000 A.D.). But this was not the Because Europe was invaded again d 
only important development of these again, skilled warriors were able to me 
times. In the same period important differ- themselves a special class above ordina 
ences among farmers, fighters, and priests men. They gained this position as an UP 
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per class about 1000 a.D., and the part of 
the Middle Ages when they held it most 
firmly is called the Age of Knights, тооо 


A.D. to 1300 A.D. 


The West 

In describing the Age of Knights, as 
well as in the rest of this book, we will 
frequently use the terms “West” and 
“Western Civilization.” In previous chap- 
ters we have moved back and forth from 
the western part of the world, centering 
in western Europe and the Mediterrane- 
an, and the eastern part of the world, 
centering in India and China. It should 
be clear that different ways of thinking 
and living were developing in these dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

In the Age of Knights the West in- 

cluded the area from England and Ire- 
land on the west to Hungary and Poland 
on the east, from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries on the north to Italy and Spain on 
the south. In all this region, Latin was the 
language of Church services, and member- 
ship in a single Church encouraged the 
growth of a unified Western Civilization, 
from which came our own modern civili- 
zation, 
э In later parts of this book the term 
“the West” will mean not only the places 
Just described but also a bigger area. The 
West was an area that kept growing 
larger, As the area of the West expanded, 
its ways of living changed. We will see 
that Western Civilization, which began 
among farmers, knights, and clergy, 
changed as merchant classes formed and 
Brew important. 


1. Medieval Society Separates 
mto Three Classes 
Classes appear in all civilized societies. 


: class is a large group of people who, on 
ccount of their wealth or poverty, occu- 


pation, power, family position, or educa- 
tion, rank higher or lower than others in 
their communities. Classes enjoy privi- 
leges or suffer restrictions according to 
their rank. In societies that have rigid 
classes, children usually remain in the 
class of their parents. Only exceptional in- 
dividuals rise to a higher level. 

Our American democracy tries to over- 
come class differences. Widespread educa- 
tional opportunities and voting privileges 
help in this effort. In our democracy there 
is not one set of laws for one class and a 
different set for another. Nor are there 
separate courts for any special class. Nei- 
ther does our democracy grant or use titles 
of nobility. In the Age of Knights there 
were no such democratic practices or 
ideals. Soldiers expert in fighting were 
able to take things by force from other 
people and to rule over them. Conse- 
quently, warriors gained more rights than 
other men and set up barriers between 
themselves and the lower classes. Society 
became divided by class lines that re- 
mained rigid until Modern Times. 

In the Age of Knights, it seemed right 
that men should be divided into classes 
because they performed different services. 
* God's house is not single as some men 
think,” wrote a medieval bishop. “It is 
threefold. Some labor in it, some fight in 
it, and some pray in it.” In these words 
he indicated the three main classes of me- 
dieval Europe — the clergy, the military 
nobility, and the farmers, most of whom 
were serfs who were forced to work for 
the nobles. 

Men stayed in the class to which their 
fathers belonged, and they were judged 
largely by their class rank, either high or 
low. The strong class feeling is illustrated 
by an incident in an unimportant war. 
The Duke of Julliers (zhool-yay) was 
fighting a group of nobles among whom 
was a distinguished warrior, the Duke 
of St. Pol (san pout). The Duke of St. 
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Pol was killed by a serf. For having slain 
a man of such high rank, even in battle, 
the serf was promptly hanged by his own 
commander, the Duke of Julliers. 


'The Clergy as a Class 

The clergy was regarded as the highest 
class in medieval Europe, but it was not 
a class in the same sense that the nobles 
and serfs were. Nobility and serfdom 
were hereditary; that is, men were born 
serfs or nobles because their fathers were 
serfs or nobles. 

The clergy was not a hereditary class, 
handing on special rights and duties from 
father to son, for priests and monks were 
forbidden to marry. Clergymen came 
from one of the other two classes. In gen- 
eral, the parish priests came from the 
serfs and other peasants, that is, from 
the poor farming class; the bishops and 
others who held high office in the church 
came from noble families. There was a 
great difference between a powerful bish- 
op of noble birth who administered many 
church lands and a parish priest who 
lived among the peasants with whom he 
had grown up—a difference almost as 
great as between noble and serf. Only 
from the religious point of view was the 
clergy all one class. 


The Serfs 

The most rigid class line of the Age of 
Knights was that between the nobles who 
fought and the serfs who labored in the 
field. The serf class had been formed grad- 
ually during the Early Middle Ages. As 
the Roman Empire declined, many slaves 
were put on small plots of land as tenants 
or serfs, and their former owners became 
their landlords. As slaves they had re- 
ceived food and clothing from their 
owners but could be sold whenever their 
owners chose. As serfs they shared the 
crops they raised with their landlords, 
and could be sold only when the land 
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they farmed was sold. Serfs could marry 
only with the approval of the lord. Their 
sons could not enter a monastery or move 
to another village without his consent, 
Generally the oldest son of a serf inher- 
ited his father's hut, his lands, and his 
obligations to labor for the lord. 

Some serfs in the Early Middle Age 
were descendants of freemen who had 
once worked small farms. In the declin- 
ing Roman Empire the taxes on these 
small farms were so heavy that the farm- 
ers found it difficult to pay them. Fur 
thermore, the farmers could not cultivate 
their farms because of constant war and 


One class of men fought . 


disorder. To escape the heavy taxes and 
to secure protection, these freemen were 
forced to become the tenants of powerful 
landlords. Finally, the Roman govern- 
ment forbade the tenants to leave their 
farms, Thus they were bound to the soil. 
When the farms changed owners, tenants 
Went with the land. They too, like the 
slaves, had become serfs. 

When the German tribes overran the 
Roman Empire, the condition of the serfs 
Was little changed. They remained bound 
to the soil. Most serfs of the Early Mid- 
dle Ages were descendants of Roman 
slaves and of farmers who had once been 
ree, 


A Military Class of Landlords 

During the Germanic invasions the Ro- 
man landlords were either displaced by 
Germans or themselves became warriors 
and mixed with a new Germanic nobil- 


ity. The Germanic tribes had at first по 
distinct military class. In time of peace 
the tribesmen tended their cattle and 
crops, and in time of war they formed 
the tribal army. Later, wars with neigh- 
boring peoples and fighting among their 
own rival kings kept them constantly in 
arms. No longer could they be both war- 
riors and farmers. It became necessary to 
form a permanent group of fighters so 
that the remaining tribesmen could farm. 
Those tribesmen who owned the largest 
amounts of land devoted themselves to 
war and became a new type of soldier, 
the medieval knight. 


Knights and Seigniors 

The knights appear as a distinct type 
of warrior class during the Viking raids 
which came after the death of Charle- 
magne in 814 a.p. The Vikings attacked 
suddenly from their ships. After land- 
ing, they usually stole horses and made 
sweeping raids into the interior of the 
country. To resist these raids, soldiers 
were needed who were always ready, who 
were trained to fight on horseback, and 
who were equipped with armor, a sword, 
and a spear. All this fighting equipment 
was expensive, and its use required con- 
stant practice. In order to possess armor 
and to have the time to become skilled 
in its use, the knights had to be land- 
owners. 

Ву 1000 a.p. the knights had become a 
distinct class. This knightly class is called 
the seignioral (seEN-yer-al) mobility be- 
cause it consisted of seigniors (sEEN-yerz), 
that is, of landlords who ruled their ten- 
ants. It retained power a long time in 
Europe, passing on both wealth and posi- 
tion from father to son until very recent 
times. Seignioral nobles were the chief 
men in the Church and in the govern- 
ment. They owned almost all the land 
and therefore controlled most of the avail- 
able wealth. 
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2. The Labor of Serfs 
Feeds АП Classes 


No one was really rich in early medie. 
val Europe. At the time of the Viking 
raids almost everyone depended directly 
on a farm for his living. Even as mighty 
a ruler as Charlemagne found it necessary 
to keep moving about from one of his 
many estates to another in order to find 
enough food for himself and his court 
If the knights were to have horses and 
armor and to spend their time in fight 
ing, they had to possess farms worked by 
other men. If the unarmed farmers were 
to be protected by armies of knights, the 
farmers had to cultivate the knights’ land 
as well as their own. The farmers de 
pended on the knights for protection; the 
knights depended on farmers for services 
food, and other supplies. 


The Manor 

The medieval farmers lived in small 
villages called manors. In each manon 
part of the land belonged to the farmers 
and part belonged to a knight, or perhaps 
to a bishop, who was the seignior, or lord, 
of that manor. Life on these manors Wi 
a harsh struggle for existence. Clustered 
about a main street — which very likely 
dwindled outside the village to a met 
footpath — were twenty to a hundre 
huts, the homes of the farmers. The huts 
consisted of a single room and either had 
no windows at all or had merely holes? 
the walls into which straw was stutte 
in the winter. In these huts pigs 20 
chickens shared with the farm family 
their refuge from the rain and n. 
Straw heaped in corners served as beds 
for the family. 2 

A little apart from the rest of the y 
lage was the parish church and the pos 
of the seignior of the manor. These wet 


the only solid buildings in the village 


The seignior's house had two or three 
rooms — a hall for meals and social gath- 
erings, and perhaps a parlor for loung- 
ing, and a bedroom. Even in this dwell- 
ing, which seemed so luxurious to the 
peasants, the table was made by placing 
boards on trestles, and the lord and lady 
used their cloaks as bed coverings. 

Next to the hut of each peasant, or 
farmer, was a small vegetable garden, but 
the main farming was done outside the 
manor. Around the village lay the plowed 
fields where the chief crops, wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats, grew. These plowed lands 
were divided by hedges or fences into 
two or three large fields which in turn 
were divided into small strips. Each farm- 
er worked in his strips of land scattered 
over the two or three fields. The lord’s 
land was similarly scattered on some 
manors; on others it was a separate field 
(see picture on p. 224). 

Since the small strips were not fenced 
off, a farmer could not farm according 
to his own ideas, but had to do what his 
neighbors did. A conference of the lord’s 
agent and the old men of the village de- 
cided what to plant or when to harvest, 
and the whole manor was farmed as a 
unit by all the peasants working together. 
Such co-operation prevented the more 
Progressive farmer from using new meth- 
ods, but it provided the teams of six or 
cight oxen needed for pulling the heavy 
plows, 


Farms Displace Forests 

Heavy plows were necessary because 
Much of the soil could not be bro- 
ken easily for grain farming. In earlier 
times the hardwood forests covering 
ngland, Germany, and northern France 
(see the front end-paper map) had been 
Partly cleared when iron axes came 
Into use, But in many sections the sod 
Was heavy, and the invention of a heavy, 
wheeled plow was essential before wheat, 


barley, and oats could be grown. Such a 
plow had not been needed in the earlier 
centers of grain farming. In the Fertile 
Crescent and about the shores of the Med- 
iterranean the soils were lighter, and the 
drier climate did not produce a heavy 
sod. In these soils a plow which was hard- 
ly more than a pointed stick sufficed to 
loosen the ground and prepare it for seed. 
Farmers of northern Europe, on the other 
hand, had to struggle with stubborn clays 
and with the thick sod produced by the 
moist climate. They needed a plow which 
had a blade to rip through the thick turf, 
and a plowshare to uproot and turn over 
the sod so that it could be cut to pieces 
by harrowing. 

Pulling a heavy plow taxed the 
strength of horses and oxen, especially 
since these animals had not yet been im- 
proved by careful breeding and were 
only two-thirds the size of present-day 
draft animals. Better use was made of the 
pulling power of oxen when the farmers 
learned to harness six and eight in double 
file instead of hitching all of them abreast. 
Horses became more effective when a 
collar was devised which placed the strain 
on the shoulders instead of on the neck 
of the animal. The horse collar was a 
humble invention, to be sure, but one 
more helpful to the common man than 
all the complicated war machines in- 
vented by the Greeks and Romans. In 
man's battle to remake his environment, 
the iron ax, the horse collar, and above 
all the heavy plow helped him to victory 
on a new front, the forest zone covering 
Europe north of the Alps. 

Even with these improvements, farm- 
ing methods were still very crude when 
judged by the standards of today. So little 
was known about fertilizing the land that 
one seignior paid men to haul off the 
manure from his manor and dump it in 
the river. Since fertilizers were not used 
to enrich the soil, the only way left to re- 
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Layout of a medieval manor. The plowed fields, each divided into strips, were planted 
in the spring or autumn or allowed to remain fallow (unused) for a year. One peasants 
holdings (see solid black strips in the drawing) were scattered so that he had some wet 
land, some dry land, some good, some bad. In addition, the serfs plowed and harvested 
the strips from which the lord took all the crop as well as the lands (called the glebe) 
held by the Church. All in the manor shared the common pasture and meadows for 
raising stock. 


store its fertility was to allow one-half 
the plowed land to rest, or lie fallow, each 
year. Later the plowed land was fre- 
quently divided into three large fields, so 
that only one-third of the land was idle 
every year. Progressive manors even be- 
gan using manure as fertilizer. 


Uses of the “ Waste " Lands 

Beyond the plowed fields lay large 
stretches of woodland, marshes, or rough 
pasture. Although these “waste” lands 
had not yet been brought under cultiva- 
tion, they added much to the wealth of 
the manor. Pigs fed on the acorns of the 
forest. Cattle depended for their lives on 
What food they could find by grazing. 
Crops which could be stored for winter 
use were few and poor. When the cows 
and oxen had to live off the feed stored 
away for them, they frequently became 
so weak they had to be carried out to 
pasture in the spring. 

With cows so hard to keep alive, beef 
Was a luxury. Pork was common, chicken 
and goose were favorites, and the lords 
hunted boar and deer both for pleasure 
and for food. 


The Self-Sufficiency of the Manors 

‚ Each manor could supply almost all of 
its needs. A few necessities usually had 
to be brought from outside the manor — 
salt probably, and iron for axes and the 
tips on wooden plows and shovels. But 
the peasants produced all the food for 
the community, and clothing was made 
at home by the women, who spun and 
Wove the wool sheared from the sheep of 
the manor. Only the lord was likely to 
ave a linen shirt, and a silk gown or 
shirt on anyone would have set the manor 
gaping. A long woolen coat tied around 
the waist took the place of a shirt. The 
‘avy clothing worn by the peasant and 
the complete absence of bathtubs explain 
why pigs in the parlor gave little offense. 


The manor needed to be as self-suffi- 
cient as possible, for there was little op- 
portunity to buy things from other 
places. Roads were few and so bad that 
it would have been hard to carry prod- 
uce even a short distance to the market. 
Wars and bandits made trade and travel 
dangerous. The inhabitants of each man- 
or lived in the narrow world of their own 
village, knowing and caring little about 
what went on elsewhere. Since they pro- 
duced for themselves the necessities of 
life, they did not have to worry about un- 
employment. They did, however, live in 
constant fear of crop failure and famine. 


Farmers Pay for Uncertain Protection 

The manor not only raised all its own 
food and materials for clothing, but it 
was also an almost independent unit of 
government. The serfs looked to their 
lord or seignior for protection just as we 
look to city and state police and the na- 
tional army. We pay taxes in money to 
employ an army and police. On the man- 
or the serf could not have paid taxes in 
money, for he had no money. Instead, he 
paid the seignior in labor and in farm 
products. Many farmers worked on their 
own land only about half the time. Three 
days in each week and extra days at 
harvest time they had to labor for the 
seignior by plowing or harvesting his 
fields. On special occasions, like Christ- 
mas, they made additional payments by 
giving the lord part of their scanty crops, 
poultry, or cattle. They had to pay for 
grinding their wheat or barley at the 
lord’s mill, and they were forbidden to 
escape these dues by having hand mills 
of their own. Frequently the wives and 
daughters of the serf were obliged to do 
housework for the lord. These payments 
in produce and in labor are called seign- 
ioral or manorial dues. 

The serfs did not receive much protec- 
tion in return for their payments and for 
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the restrictions on their freedom. After 
the Viking raids ceased, the farmers suf- 
fered from the wars which the knights 
waged against each other. In these local 
wars, the chief occupation of the knights 
was plundering the serfs of their enemies. 

Though many lords squeezed all they 
could out of their serfs, some realized 
that their manors were more productive 
when the farmers were reasonably con- 
tented. They heeded the warnings of the 
clergy: “The humble must not be 
scorned; if they can aid us, they can also 
do us harm. You know that many serfs 


Still standing are the towers and walled bridge that 
protected this town in France. The narrow windows 
gave bowmen both a shield and a vantage point 
during a siege. 


Ewing Galloway 


have killed their masters and burned their 
houses.” 


The Farmers Support the Clergy 

The Church itself owned a large num- 
ber of serfs. On many a manor the seign- 
ior was a bishop or the abbot of a mon- 
astery. The enormous landholdings of the 
Church were largely the result of gifts re- 
ceived either from devout kings and 
nobles or from those who before death 
willed part of their lands to the Church 
in hopes of making up for their sins. 
Since the serfs went with the land, the 
church received payments in labor and 
in produce from the farmers of these 
manors. 

On all manors, every farmer made 4 
special payment for the support of the 
clergy. This payment was called the tithe 
(rvrug) and was usually a tenth of the 
crops and new-born animals. On the 
death of a serf the clergy might claim 
his second-best piece of furniture or farm 
animal. The wealth from the many mar 
ors which the Church owned and the 
tithe which it collected from all manors 
went mostly to the higher churchmen, 
the bishops and the abbots. The parish 
priests were often as poor as the seris 
among whom they lived. 


Police and Court of the Manor 
Though a lowly parish priest might live 
in a hut no better than that of the serfs, 
he had special rights as a priest. If | 
failed in his duties, only his bishop cot 
punish him. Serfs, on the other hanc 
were tried in the court of the manor. " 
plowman who worked too slowly of tis 
serf who dared fish in the lord's po? 
was fined. Theft and the setting of pe 
were punished by hanging, but the T^ 
ords of manorial courts tell mostly ^ 
petty offenses — of fights growing out ү 
ball games, of apple stealing in the 5 
orchard, of hard words and blows 


tween the farmers and their wives. Fines 
inflicted for such varied offenses were an 
important part of the lord's income. А 
serf who claimed that he was unjustly 
treated could not appeal to any court 
outside the manor. He had to depend on 
his seignior for justice just as he relied on 
him for protection. 

How do the services performed by the 
lords and those performed by serfs bal- 
ance? However unfair the relationship 
now seems, it is clear that each contrib- 
uted something. The serfs produced the 
food, and the seigniors acted as police- 
men, judges, and soldiers. 


3. Feudalism Enables Knights 
to Check Kings 


Not all knights were lords of large 
manors that had been passed on from 
father to son over many years. Some 
knights received lands from lords who 
sought their services in wars. A wealthy 
lord, whether knight or churchman, if 
he owned several manors, gave part of 
his lands to knights who agreed to fol- 
low him in war. Knights were thus en- 
abled to equip themselves with horses 
and armor and to keep in fighting trim. 
Such alliances made by members of the 
Seignioral nobility among themselves are 
called the feudal (ryoo-d'l) system. This 
term comes from the Latin feudum, 
meaning land held in trust for a lord. 
Feudalism was the system whereby a 
noble gave out parts of his land in trust to 
other nobles or churchmen. In exchange 
he received their loyalty and certain serv- 
168. Mainly he depended on them for 
military support. 


Vassals and Overlords 
The noble who gave the manor was 
the overlord. The knight who received it 


was called the vassal. The manor given 
by an overlord to his vassal was called the 
fief (reer). When a fief was given to a 
vassal, the vassal swore personal loyalty 
to the overlord who had given it to him. 
In addition, every vassal owed certain 
services, usually military ones, to his over- 
lord in return for his fief. Kneeling bare- 
headed and without his sword, the vassal 
placed his two hands between those of his 
overlord and promised “ to keep faith and 
loyalty to you against all who can live and 
die.” When a vassal died, his son inherited 
the fief and swore loyalty to the overlord 
who had granted it or to the overlord’s 
heirs. 

"The feudal system allowed the same 
man to be both overlord and vassal. A 
man who held a fief could also grant one 
if his holdings were large enough. In the 
system, no question of position barred 
kings and bishops from being vassals as 
well as overlords. But no one who worked 
with his hands could be a vassal. Serfs 
were therefore disqualified. 

About 1000 a.p. this feudal system was 
the government in western Europe. After 
the breakup of Charlemagne’s empire, 
kings found that the only way they could 
have an army was by giving away their 
lands as fiefs to vassals who promised to 
fight when needed. The greater nobles 
who received these fiefs built themselves 
strong castles and raised their own armies 
of knights. Since these greater nobles 
were overlords of many manors, they 
commanded the services of many knights. 
Under feudalism a king often had little 
power, in spite of his title, since great 
nobles might be more powerful than he. 


The Norman Conquest of England 

How feudalism worked is shown in the 
career of William the Conqueror. Wil- 
liam inherited Normandy, a vast fief held 
from the king of France (see map on 
р. 195). According to feudal custom, Wil- 
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liam was a vassal of the French king. 
But in reality William was so wealthy 
and controled so many knights as his 
own vassals that he was quite independ- 
ent. Often he fought against his feudal 
overlord, the king of France. 

As bold and ambitious as any knight 
in western Europe, William not only 
fought frequent wars in France but 
seized an opportunity to conquer Eng- 
land. A shipwreck placed Harold, the 
leading Saxon noble, in William's power. 
'The captive was tricked into a solemn 
oath to support William's attempt to be- 
come king of England. When Harold 
later took the throne for himself, Wil- 
liam denounced him as a traitor and re- 
solved to conquer England. For six 
months the ports of Normandy bustled 
as carpenters and blacksmiths fitted to- 
gether ships to carry knights across the 
English Channel. Love of adventure and 
hope of rich manors in England attracted 
to William an army of knights from all 
over France. At the decisive battle of 
Hastings, in 1066 a.p., Harold was slain, 
and William the Conqueror was soon 
crowned king of England. 

William paid off his knights by grant- 
ing them as fiefs all the land that had be- 
longed to the followers of Harold. Every 
time any English noble rebelled or could 
be accused of plotting rebellion, his lands 
were seized and given to loyal followers 
of William. The nobles who received 
these fiefs became William’s vassals. 
Each of the barons, as the greater nobles 
were called, was required to furnish 
knights to serve the king in war. 

To protect the manors granted them 
and to overawe the Saxons, the barons 
dotted England with their castles. Most 
of these castles were simply steep mounds 
of earth with stout stockades at the top. 
At London, however, King William 
erected a stone tower with thick walls, 
surrounded by a deep ditch or moat. 
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From the top of such a tower knights 
could hurl stones, molten metal, or boil 
ing pitch down оп their attackers 
Whether a mere stockaded mound ora 
sturdy stone tower, castles could gener- 
ally hold out against the enemy until 
their defenders had no more food, for 
the attackers had little siege machinery 
and, of course, no gunpowder to batter 
down the castle walls. 


Feudalism and Family Life 

Since ability to fight or hunt was the 
measure of a person's worth in feudal s 
ciety, the man of the family reigned as 
its supreme, absolute head. An English 
lawyer, writing after the Norman Сом 
quest, said, “ Husband and wife are one 
person and that person is the husband? 
'The property of the wife was entirely 
under the control of the husband as long 
as he lived. A widow was not even the 
guardian of her own children, for the 
overlord of her husband's fief took 
charge of them. If a baron left only 4 
daughter to inherit his fief, the king at 
ranged her marriage, for the king want 
ed to be sure that the land was used 9 
support knights who would follow him 
in war. 

The wife of a feudal baron had far 
less freedom than Roman ladies of Cie 
ero's time. Church law had put an @ 
to easy divorces; feudalism prevent 
women from controlling property © 
their own. Yet, although she lacked ec” 
nomic independence, the wife of a Ай 
Was a very important person in the hom’ 
In the lord's absence, she was the head o 
the household and was responsible i: 
only for the management of his mum 
but even for the defense of the castle Л 
the court of а great noble, the wies 
larly took charge of the young childr ү 
whom vassals sent to the court to be © Р 
cated. In medieval times, noble ladies we 
usually more learned than their lords. 
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; and skill in weaving were climaxed in “ The Hunt of the Unicorn,” 
‘ies of brilliantly colored tapestries. In this final scene the royal court watches as the 
mythical creature, the unicorn (upper left), is brought before the castle. 


Feudal Law 


Fami і 
Ў ny loyalty was one of the chief 
бн Сш 

Ors in restraining feudal wars. It was 


holdings. Frequently medieval knights 
wanted peace and order so that they 
could retain the fiefs they had won by 


to the ; 

fa та advantage of each member of the 
п ; ; 

Es y to work with his relatives to keep 
SS i ч . : 
Session of their fiefs or to extend their 


disorder. In England barons who had 
gained fiefs by fighting under William 
the Conqueror peacefully passed on the 
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lands to their children. To keep these 
fiefs, the children spoke reverently of the 
division of lands and duties left by their 
fathers as the “customs of the realm.” 
As customs in feudal society became 
more firmly fixed with the passage of 
time, they were written down as feudal 
law. As far as it agreed with their inter- 
ests, knights became staunch defenders 
of customs which were stated in feudal 
law. This respect of the knights for feu- 
dal law enabled kings to cut down the 
amount of warfare among the nobles. 


Rights of English Barons and Kings 

From the time of William the Con- 
queror, feudal customs were more defi- 
nite in England than in most of Europe. 
A glance at the rights and duties of Eng- 
lish nobles will make more specific the 
picture of the feudal system of govern- 
ment. 

As a vassal the baron had definite rights 
— the right to the revenue from the man- 
ors granted him as fiefs and the right to 
be tried only by his fellow barons assem- 
bled in the king’s court. In this court the 
baron accused of crime could demand a 
trial by combat; if he defeated his ac- 
cuser in battle, he was declared innocent. 

As overlord, the king could summon 
the barons and their knights to serve in 
war for forty days of each year. The king 
also had the right to hold his feudal army 
together after the forty days were com- 
pleted if he paid the expenses. Besides 
serving the king in war, the baron had 
to pay fees to the king on stated occa- 
sions, such as the knighting of the lord’s 
eldest son or the marriage of his eldest 
daughter. The barons were obliged to 
attend the king’s court and assist him in 
judging disputes between barons, or be- 
tween king and barons. 

In addition to these specific rights, Wil- 
liam and the succeeding Norman kings 
of England claimed a general power to 
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enforce the peace. When they were men 
of vigor, like William, the kings made 
England the most orderly of all feudal 
states. With wonder and awe а man liv- 
ing during William's reign tells us that 
a traveler could cross the whole kingdom 
in safety with “his bosom full of gold.” 


Magna Carta 

Nevertheless, the king’s power was defi- 
nitely limited even in England. Since the 
vassals formed the royal army, they could 
force the king to respect their rights by 
acting together. The English barons did 
not hesitate to use this power against that 
shifty blunderer, King John (1199-1216 
A.D.), who angered them by twisting feu- 
dal laws in order to get more money from 
them. John inherited many fiefs in 
France and was at war with his overlord 
there, the French king, but when he sum- 
moned his English vassals to follow him 
in a war in France, most of them refused. 
They claimed that they were obliged to 
fight only on English soil. John's reply 
was to levy a large tax on each of the ob- 
jecting barons. Enraged by such attacks 
on their revenue and their dignity, Johns 
vassals marched on London in 1215 AP 
and were welcomed by the townspeople 
and clergy, who had also suffered a 
John’s demands. The barons demande 
that the king accept a charter which 
would limit his power. John roared ang? 
ly, “ Why do they not ask my kingdom! 
but he had to yield. The document John 
accepted was the Great Charter, or Magn? 
Carta. 

Sometimes we hear and read that 
Magna Carta was one of the foundatio? 
stones of modern democracy. This state 
ment is true, but it does not mean t 3 
the medieval knights and barons w ү 
wrung from the king his consent to t 4 
Great Charter were believers in demo 
racy. They were interested in protecting 
themselves, not their serfs. Most claus 


of the Great Charter concern the rights 
of barons as vassals and fief holders. The 
purpose of these clauses was to prevent 
John from demanding undue amounts 
of military service, from exacting more 
dues than customary, or in any way re- 
quiring services that were not part of 
feudal law. In 1215 a.p. the Great Charter 
seemed to be merely a statement of feu- 
dal custom from the barons’ point of 
view. 


Rights of Englishmen 

Though the barons did not know it, 
they had erected an important milestone 
on the road toward democratic gov- 
ernment, in which the powers of rulers 
are limited and the rights of people pro- 
tected by constitutions. There were claus- 
es in the Great Charter which meant one 
thing to the barons and something quite 
different to men of later times. For ex- 
ample, the Charter declared that no free- 
man could be imprisoned except by 
“judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land.” By this the barons meant that 
the king could not throw one of them 
in jail without bringing him before the 
feudal court, where he would be judged 
by his fellow barons according to their 
Customs. When democracy grew in Eng- 
land centuries later, this clause was hailed 
as meaning that every man, no matter 
what his rank, was guaranteed a fair trial 
by a jury of his equals. 

The Great Charter is important for a 
second reason. It plainly stated that the 
Power of the king was limited by law. 

he victory of the barons showed that 
the king was subject to law just as was 
everyone else in the kingdom. If the law 
Was to be changed or if additional taxes 
Were needed, the king had to secure the 
Consent of his vassals. The barons were 
accustomed to meeting in a common 
Council to advise the king, and Magna 
Carta provided that the king could not 


levy new taxes without the consent of 
this council, A later chapter will describe 
how this council was enlarged to form 
the English Parliament. The basic prin- 
ciple that the king could not tax without 
the consent of Parliament was a direct 
outgrowth from the feudal rights stated 
in the Great Charter. 


4. The Crusades Strengthen 
Knightly Ideals 


The task of the kings in reducing war 
and disorder in western Europe was made 
easier because many of the most quarrel- 
some knights left to go on Crusades. The 
Crusades were holy wars against the 
Moslems. Their primary object was the 
recovery of the holy places in Palestine 
where Christ had taught and suffered. 
The first Crusade began in 1096 a.D., just 
thirty years after the Norman Conquest 
of England, and successive Crusades 
continued for a period of hundreds of 
years. 


The First Crusade, 1096 A.D. 

Popes took the lead in turning the 
knights away from fighting each other to 
fighting for the Church. Before a great 
council of warriors and churchmen as- 
sembled in southern France, Pope Urban 
II delivered one of the most successful of 
all orations. In moving words he de- 
scribed how the Moslems were defiling 
the sacred places and fertile lands of 
Palestine while the Christians wasted 
their strength in sinful and profitless wars 
upon each other. Why not, he asked the 
knights, turn your spears against the 
Moslems and win rich fiefs and eternal 
salvation by the reconquest of the Holy 
Land? The Pope had scarcely finished 
his address when the excited knights be- 
gan to shout, * Dieu le veut! " (God wills 
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it!) — words which became the war cry 
of the crusading armies. 

All over Europe poor and rich respond- 
ей to that cry and started in throngs for 
the Holy Land. At one time an army 
made up of thousands of children moved 
across Europe. Hundreds of poor Crusad- 
ers starved, most of the children were be- 
trayed and sold into slavery. But the 
knights understood the business of war 
and reached their goal, though hardship 
called for heroic efforts. Оп the march 
to Palestine one group was caught in the 
mountains of Anatolia and many of them 
perished from heat and thirst. 'The survi- 
vors pushed on, using dogs to carry their 
packs when their horses fell dead (for 
routes of Crusaders, see map on p. 244). 
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glish Crusaders, pledging loyalty to an ideal, board ships on their way to free the 
oly Land. A modern mural in the Guild Hall of London. 


Reckless courage, greed, and religious 
enthusiasm combined to make the Cnr 
sades one of the strangest of all military 
campaigns. At one point in the First Cnr 
sade the Christian army might have been 
slaughtered had a peasant soldier not a 
ported a miracle. A vision had come 
him, this Crusader announced, and 1 
him that the lance which pierced cu: 
side as He hung upon the cross was Of 
ied beneath a nearby church. When 


; indicated 
lance was found in the spot y. 
some of the leaders considered it a t e 


but most of the Crusaders accepted it 
sign of divine favor. With the v = 
their standard, they attacked the Mos ч : 
unexpectedly and almost wiped out i 
enemy. The way to Jerusalem lay ор 


е as 


but the advance was halted by quarrels 
among the knights over the division of 
lands already conquered. When at last 
the Crusaders reached Jerusalem, in 1099 
AD, they marched barefoot around the 
city, awaiting a miracle to throw down 
its walls. After six weeks of siege Jeru- 
salem was stormed, and one knight wrote 
jubilantly to the Pope that the Crusaders 
rode in the blood of Moslems up to the 
knees of their horses. 


Later Crusades 

Palestine was more easily conquered 
than held. The Moslems, firmly en- 
trenched in nearby districts of Egypt and 
the Fertile Crescent, proved stronger in 
the long run and drove the Christians out 
of the Holy Land. More permanent suc- 
cess was won in other lands. The con- 
quest of Spain from the Moslems was 
also regarded as a Crusade by the Church. 
Many an adventurous knight from Eng- 
land or France won fiefs in Spain or 
Portugal by helping to drive the Moslems 
back across the Mediterranean into Africa. 

While they were fighting the Moslems, 
the Western. knights learned much from 
Arab civilization. They found in Syria 
and Palestine а more luxurious and ele- 
gant life than they had known at home, 
and they brought back new notions about 
everything from silks to science. They 
acquired new standards of food and dress 
and lively admiration for the skill of 
Arab physicians. Thus the Crusades are 
another of the many instances in the 
World’s history in which we find a peo- 
ple advancing by learning from other 


Peoples, 


Education of Nobles 
Fighting and journeying together un- 
er the Crusader’s banner strengthened 
а certain standard of knightly conduct, a 
Code or set of manners and ideals known 


as chivalry. A noble youth started 
his training in chivalry when he was 
seven years old. At this age he began 
serving as a page in the court of some 
great baron or king where he learned the 
manners of his class. When the page 
reached his fourteenth birthday, he be- 
came a squire, learned to care for horses 
and arms, accompanied knights to their 
tournaments, and seriously studied fight- 
ing. Courage and strength to win in bat- 
tle were essential ideals of chivalry. 

Yet chivalry required something more 
than learning how to unhorse an op- 
ponent in a tourney or kill an enemy in 
personal combat. The Church taught that 
the truly chivalrous knight was as devout 
as he was bold; as tender to the weak as 
he was strong in fighting evildoers. 
These additional ideals of chivalry were 
emphasized in the elaborate ceremony 
which was sometimes held when a squire 
became a knight. The squire prayed and 
fasted, bathed himself as a sign that 
he was putting off his sins, and took a 
solemn vow to help the weak, the poor, 
and the Church. At last, as recognition 
of his accession to knighthood, the can- 
didate knelt before some proven warrior, 
who touched the youth's shoulder with 
the flat of his sword and said, *I dub 
thee knight." 


Knightly Stories of Adventure 

Chivalry in all its aspects found expres- 
sion in the songs and stories with which 
minstrels entertained the knights and la- 
dies after their three o'clock dinners. 
Most of all, the knights enjoyed tales of 
fighting, loyalty, treachery, revenge, and 
more fighting; but the knights wives 
wanted something less boring to them 
than repeated killings. The noble ladies 
praised the singer who lauded love and 
suggested that women as well as war 
might be complicated and interesting. 
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In everyday life, knights did not show 
the same sentimental ardor which ap- 
pears in romances written to please the 
ladies, yet chivalry did something to raise 
the position of women. It became stylish 
for knights to show respect for their la- 


dies, to wear their colors in tournaments, 
and to seek for their sake adventure and 
glory. Chivalry did much to turn brawl. 
ing and hard-fighting knights into gen- 
tlemen and to shape our modern ideals 
of courtesy. 


A LOOK 
BACK 


The people of the Middle Ages were grouped in three classes, 
The first included priests, monks and nuns, bishops, and abbots — all 
the officers of the Church. The second included kings, nobles, and 
knights — all who fought and who ruled large areas of land, or manors, 
The third consisted of farmers — the serfs. 

The nobles owned most of the land. Part they kept, the rest they 
turned over to serfs, who paid their rent and taxes by working the 
lord's land and giving him much of what they raised. In return, the 
lords governed the manors and were supposed to protect all classes 
from invaders. The serfs and their children were bound to the manor 
and could not leave it. 

All churchmen and knights holding land were governed by the 
feudal system, whereby a vassal gave loyalty to his overlord in exchange 
for receiving a fief, or lands. Some kings were powerful, but others had 
trouble controlling the greater nobles. William the Conqueror was à 
strong leader who, after conquering England in 1066 a.p., shrewdly re 
warded his followers with fiefs and kept them under his direct control. 
But King John, a later ruler of England, abused his powers until the 
barons made him accept a written statement of their rights, Magna 
Carta. 

The Pope persuaded the knights to fight the Moslems in Pales 
tine. Though the Moslems finally held the Holy Land, the Crusades 
had the effect of reducing warfare and disorder in Europe, and at the 
same time acquainting Europeans with Arabic luxuries and science. 

In Modern Times serfdom has disappeared in Western countries: 
But in some countries there still is very strong class feeling based on old 
medieval customs. The ideas of chivalry — protection of the weak by 
the strong and courtesy to all, especially women — have influenced ov! 
present-day manners. And we still remember Magna Carta as the start 
of government under written constitutions. 


у ; t 
son's appearance or dress to which class h 
belonged? 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 
1. What is a “class”? Why did the peo- 


ple of the Middle Ages divide into three 
classes? Was it possible to tell from a per- 
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2. How did a man get to be a king, ° 
noble (or baron), or a knight? What pe 
leges did these men possess? What due 
were they expected to perform? no 

3. How did a man become a parish priest! 
a bishop? What privileges did the clergy 


possess? What duties did they owe to the 
other classes? 

4. How did a serf differ from a slave? 
How did he differ from a free farmer? 
What rights did a serf have? What obliga- 
tions did he owe to the clergy and to his 
lord or seignior? 

5. How was farming carried on in medi- 
eval manors or villages? Why were crops 
smaller then than they are now? 

6. How did William the Conqueror re- 
ward the nobles and knights who helped 
him become king of England? How did he 
control the nobles and make sure that they 
would obey him? 

7. Why did the nobles rebel against King 
John? What promises did John make in 
the Great Charter? 

8. Why did the kings, nobles, and knights 
of western Europe join in the Crusades? 
How successful were the Crusades in ac- 
complishing their stated purpose? What 
Were some results of the Crusades? 

9. How were the children of medieval 
nobles educated? What training was given 
to the children of serfs? 


Then and Now 


1. Why are government officials 

: and members of the army in the 
United States not a class like the nobles of 
the Middle Ages? Why are farmers in the 
"ted States not a class, as were the me- 
dieval serfs? 

2. Why do you suppose that in telling 
about medieval classes this chapter says 
nothing of merchants and businessmen, doc- 
tors and lawyers, teachers and engineers? 

en we speak now of an educated class, 
a working class, or a white-collar class, does 
the word “class” have the same meaning 
that it had in the Middle Ages? 

3. After reading this chapter, do you 
agree with the statement on page 222 that 

no опе was really rich in early medieval 
{оре ”? Why? What sources of present- 

| Wealth сап you think of that the Mid- 

© Ages did not have? 


4. What did a medieval king, like Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, have to worry about? 
a medieval noble? a medieval serf? Was 
their life more secure or less secure than 
ours today? 


Lj Activities 

ў 1. Draw pictures or cartoons to 
show the differences in the ac- 

tivities of the nobles, the clergy, and the 

serfs around 1000 a.p. 

2. Read in Hutton Webster, Historical 
Selections, pp. 475-80, the accounts of the 
daily life of a medieval noble and of a tour- 
nament, and describe both to the other 
members of the class. 

3. Read in James H. Robinson, Readings 
in European History, Vol. I, РР. 231-33, 
the account of how the nobles won the 
Great Charter from King John, and tell the 
story to the rest of the class. 

4. List in your notebook, or on a black- 
board in the classroom, the chief provisions 
of the Great Charter, noting what groups 
were promised rights or protection. The 
chief provisions are given in Robinson, 
Readings in European History, Vol. I, рр. 
233-38, and in Webster, Historical Selec- 
tions, pp. 510-14. 

5. Read the three accounts of the First 
Crusade that are found in Robinson, Read- 
ings in European History, Vol. 1, pp. 316- 
25, and tell the class (1) what sorts of peo- 
ple went on the First Crusade; (2) what the 
Greek princes thought of the Franks; and 
(3) what Count Robert of Blois thought of 
the Turks, 

6. Read, and take notes for your notebook 
or for a class report, an account of a peasant, 
or a prioress, or a Paris housewife in Eileen 
Power, Medieval People. Or read the story 
of medieval families, customs, and warfare 
in the novel The Golden Warrior by Hope 
Muntz. Other good books to use for in- 
vestigation and reports are: Thomas Bul- 
finch, Age of Chivalry; Eva M. Tappan, 
When Knights Were Bold; and Dorothy 
Mills, The Middle Ages. 
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MILITARY AND PRIESTLY CLASSES 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


RULE THE EAST 


SULEIMAN 


During the Middle Ages the East, like Europe, was invaded by 
uncivilized warriors. These horse nomads gradually became civilized 
as they settled in the conquered areas. In China they continued the 
Confucian scholars as officials. In the part of India conquered by the 
horse nomads, they became Mohammedan and adopted Moslem civi- 
lization. In the Near East, they conquered Anatolia and the lands 
around the Fertile Crescent and made Constantinople their Moslem 
capital. In Russia the czar and his nobles defeated the horse nomads 
and slowly turned the Main Northern Grasslands into farming areas. 

Classes were established in the East and Near East. Japan organ- 
ized a feudal system separated into knights and farmers. China had its 
rulers, scholars, and poor farmers. India kept its Hindu castes. The 
Turkish sultans ruled over conquered areas with specially trained slave 
officials. The Russians had classes of nobles, priests, and serfs. 

Note the location of Japan and its cities of Kyoto and Tokyo f 
map on p. 550). The map on pages 244-45 shows the homeland ant 
empire of the Mongols; the areas inhabited by the Chinese, with на 
city of Peking (Peiping); the lands of the Hindus; and the territory 0 
the Russians, with their city of Moscow. Locate Constantinople, the 
Turkish capital (see map on pp. 252-53). 


1 Asia as in Europe, invasions and not conquered by the horse nomads, ус 

wars enabled warriors to make them- warlike upper class established itself ү 
selves an upper class. Nearly everywhere Japan even more firmly than elsewher > 
except Japan, the invaders were the horse Long after the knights of the West slipp 
nomads from the Main Northern Grass- from power, similar groups dominat 
lands. Japan, being an island empire, was the lands of the East. 
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1. The Samurai Class 
Dominate in Japan 


About 1000 a.D. the court of the emperor 
of Japan was a luxury-loving center of 
music, dancing, and poetry, where the 
emperor did little governing except “to 
issue orders in the morning and revise 
them in the evening.” In summer, when 
the cherry and plum trees were in bloom, 
the whole court went on picnics, and the 
surest way to high office in the empire was 
to write graceful verses celebrating these 
excursions, 


The Need for Protection 
Following the Chinese example, Japa- 
nese emperors had divided Japan into ргоу- 
inces ruled by provincial governors. In 
Japan, however, the governors and other 
officials were not selected by examinations, 
but were often the emperor's relatives and 
favorite nobles. The Japanese officials dis- 
liked leaving the gay imperial court to live 
1n some out-of-the-way frontier province. 
Often they hired others to go to the prov- 
inces for them. Deserted by their gover- 
nors, the provinces were torn by disorder. 
Bandits roamed the countryside, landown- 
ers fought over each other's lands, and the 
monks of the Buddhist monasteries armed 
themselves to protect their property or, in 
Some instances, to seize more, Throughout 
the country, the Japanese farmers desper- 
ately needed protection. 
he need was greatest in the north 
Where the Japanese were at constant war 
With the savage Ainu (күк-поо), a people 
of a different race who held the northern 
Part of the main Japanese island. 


The Clans and the Samurai 

For leadership against the Ainu and for 
Protection against lawlessness, the Japa- 
Nese turned to the chieftains of clans. 
\ clan consisted of several related fami- 
lies, Clan chieftains had once been in 


charge of local government in Japan, and 
now the chieftains reasserted their an- 
cient authority and leadership. They ob- 
tained soldiers by arming and training 
their relatives. These soldiers were called 
Samurai (saM-uh-rye) and formed a class 
like the knights of western Europe. 

The samurai were loyal to the over- 
lords for whom they fought, just as in 
the West the knights owed allegiance to 
their overlords. The ties binding the 
samurai to their overlords were often 
doubly strong in Japan. Since the Japanese 
overlord was usually also the head of the 
clan, he could therefore command even 
stronger obedience. 


Bushido 

The samurai were the most exalted of 
all classes in Japan. * As among flowers 
the cherry is queen, so among men the 
samurai is lord," was a popular saying. 
What the samurai considered right and 
honorable was accepted as the standard by 
most Japanese. The samurai's code of right 
conduct was called Bushido (soo-shec- 
doh), just as in western Europe the 
knight's code of right conduct was called 
chivalry. 

Above all Bushido demanded military 
virtues — skills and bravery in battle, self- 
control, and loyalty to the leader. In youth 
a samurai steeled his muscles by learn- 
ing fencing, archery, and sword practice. 
To emphasize the superiority of skill over 
brute strength, he was taught jujitsu (joo- 
711-500). In this form of combat, strength 
is not enough, for the aim is to paralyze 
the opponent by clutching and striking 
nerve centers in his body. 

While he acquired strength and agility 
of body from these exercises, the young 
samurai studied examples of strength of 
character in history and literature. He 
learned not to show feelings even in the 
greatest pain, sorrow, or happiness. Bu- 
shido lavished contempt on the man who, 
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* when he opens his mouth, displays the 
contents of his heart." Even more impor- 
tant than self-control was unquestioning 
loyalty. If a samurai failed to be loyal or 
if he disgraced his chieftain or a fellow 
samurai in any way, he was expected to 
perform hara-kiri (hair-uh KeEr-e), that 
is, to commit suicide by ripping open his 
abdomen with a long knife. 

Bushido was not all blood and thunder. 
Although most samurai sneered at men 
who did nothing but study as “ book- 
smelling sots," some samurai studied the 
writings of Confucius and took over his 
basic rules for right living. Politeness was 
an essential part of Bushido. In some re- 
spects the Japanese samurai went beyond 


In the fourteenth century, 


samurai wore full armor 


the Chinese in developing an elaborate 
ritual of good manners. The famou tea 
ceremony of the Japan 
Guests were led over d: 
into a 


se is an example. 
ünty steppingstones 
specially constructed one-room 
house, where they were entertained by a 
meal and tea served according to exact and 
complicated rules of etiquette. 

Despite these niceties, the world of 
Bushido, chivalry, was 
a man’s world. Noblewomen were usually 
treated with respect and affection; they 
were in charge of the education of the 
children and might even dominate family 
affairs from their inconspicuous place. Y et 
they were almost completely without legal 
rights. So much did a samurai look upon 


like the world of 


resembling dragon scales. Notice 


the hooded helmet topped by a metal design. In the twentieth century Japanese athletes 


still perform the ancient samurai skill of jujitsu. 
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his wife as a part of himself that he 
would not publicly compliment her for 
fear of appearing conceited. 


The Japanese Peasants 

The samurai, like the knights of west- 
ern. Europe, lived from the products of 
fields tilled by peasants. 'To be sure, the 
Japanese peasant had more freedom than 
the serf of western Europe. He could mar- 
ry whom he pleased and often did not 
have to pay as much to his overlord as did 
a European serf. Yet the Japanese peasant 
gave part of his labor to support the sam- 
urai and the Buddhist priests, and he was 
subject to the laws and the military courts 
of the samurai. 

The chief payments to the landlords 
were in rice. So mountainous is Japan that 
about eighty-five per cent of the land 
could not be cultivated. Only in the val- 
leys were crops raised. Every year the 
valleys were converted into soggy marshes 
by four weeks of almost uninterrupted 
rain. This warm downpour made pos- 
sible Japan’s three principal crops — rice, 
silk, and tea. On rice the Japanese fed 
his family; from rice he extracted his 
equivalent of whisky, sake (san-kee). So 
vital was rice that the Japanese frequently 
called their country the “ Land of Fresh 
Rice Ears of the Thousand Autumns.” 

Although the Japanese had a feudal sys- 
tem similar to the one in western Europe, 
there was nothing in Japan just like the 
European manor. The fields of the Japa- 
nese peasant were separated from those of 
his neighbors, and each peasant tilled his 
own ground. The house of the chieftain or 
samurai who held the territory as a fief 
was scarcely more imposing than the peas- 
ants’ dwellings, for the Japanese used 
bamboo in place of stone. 


The Shoguns Rule, 1192 to 1868 А.р. 
For all their power over the peasants, 
the samurai did not keep order among 
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Fishing was so important for food that 
it often appeared in Japanese art, as in 
this scene, painted on a silk screen by 
a seventeenth-century artist. 
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themselves or the Buddhist monks. Ambi- 
tious chieftains would send their samurai 
to seize the land of a rival. The heads of 
Buddhist monasteries, seeing that others 
were using force to get what they wanted, 
sometimes armed their monks and ordered 
them to seize lands. Оп many occasions 
troops of monks swooped down on the 
emperor's capital city of Kyoto (күон- 
toh) and demanded lands or favors. 

For a time the emperors ruled with the 
aid of armed monks, but in 1192 л. one 
clan chieftain made himself the real ruler 
of all Japan. He called himself shogun 
(знон-рооп), a title which had been 
given by the emperor to commanders who 
fought against the Ainu. In theory, the 
shogun was still only the chief military 
agent of the emperor. In fact, he was now 
the real ruler, and the emperor was merely 
his puppet. 

"Though the shogun gave the orders, he 
was careful to issue them in the emperor's 
name. The very title of shogun was taken 
only after the emperor granted it, and laws 
were rarely issued without the emperor's 
signature. More and more Japanese came 
to worship the emperor as a descendant 
of the sun goddess. Incense was burned 
before altars erected to him, and not even 
the ladies of the court dared to lift their 
eyes in his presence. However, if an em- 
peror refused to do as the shogun wished, 
he was promptly dethroned and one of 
his children was put in his place. Wives 
of the imperial princes were always chosen 
from the clan of the shogun, and it was 
usually easy to find among the children an 
emperor who would be obedient to the 
chieftain of his mother's clan. The emper- 
ors were kept in complete seclusion at 
Kyoto, and the new court of the shoguns 
at Tokyo (ron-kee-oh) became the center 
of actual government. From 1192 A.D. 
until 1868 4», Japan was in reality 
ruled by a shogun, the overlord of the 
samurai. 
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2. Chinese Scholars Absorb 
Mongol Invaders 


In contrast to Japan, China was not 
ruled by a military class. For about two 
thousand years the highest class in China 
was the scholars. They were the govern- 
ors of provinces and the officials at court 
for all high positions were given only to 
men able to pass examinations. This way 
of choosing officials was begun by йе 
Han emperors (see p. 78). It survived ur 
der many later dynasties. Although 
China was conquered more than once by 
invading armies, the invaders needed the 
scholars to collect taxes. Sooner or later 
the rulers came to depend on these schol- 
ars for advice. 


The Scholar Class of China 

In certain respects the scholar class took 
the place of a priestly class in China. Since 
monks, magicians, and temple attendants 
were not as well educated as the govert: 
ment officials, they were not equally hon- 
ored. All schooling in China was directed 
toward passing the examinations by which 
men were selected for government pos 
tions. Education was difficult; merely t 
master writing required years of study 
because of the very many characters use 
(see p. 39). It was natural that those V 0 
mastered the difficulties were all the 
esteemed. 

Moreover, the Chinese believed in the 
wisdom of their ancestors, a belief whic 
was drilled into them both by each fam 
ily's worship of its own ancestors an 
the teachings of Confucius. The scho 
naturally encouraged this belief since ш 
could claim to know best the ways 0! 
ancestors. They were the experts 0n K 
sayings of Confucius and other wise ™ | 
of the past. Because they knew the am 
customs, they set the standards of ho 
men should behave. 
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PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


Genghis Khan 


A half-brother stole a fish from the youngster, Temujin. 
Without batting an eye, Temujin killed his playmate. That was 
the fierce way of life on the Mongolian grasslands. 

That was the way, too, one rose to power among the bar- 
baric horse nomads. Temujin was only thirteen when his father, 
a chieftain, died. A dozen men tried to push the boy aside but 
Temujin, cunning, ruthless, and utterly fearless, hung on to what 
power he could, then gradually outfoxed 
them in battle. By early manhood, the sinewy young man, with 
cold, clear eyes and his nomad’s long hair falling in braids, was 
leader of many more Mongols than his father had commanded. 
He took the title Genghis Khan, which means * Ajl-Conquering 


Emperor.” 


To rule his lawless tribesmen, Genghis Khan announced 
the “ Yassa,” a sweeping code covering everything from hunting 
regulations to rules for self-control during thunderstorms. But 
the real law of the Mongols was the will of Genghis Khan. When 
his council met, there was a simple way of taking care of anyone 
who did not attend. * Those who remain absent," said Genghis, 
“will have the fate of an arrow among reeds — they will dis- 


appear." 


Always, Genghis Khan was less interested in ruling than in 
fighting and in conquering more lands. The Mighty Manslayer, 
Scourge of God, Master of Thrones and Crowns — these аге 
gave him as his armies 
slaughtered millions in building a colossal empire. Even when 
death came to Genghis Khan, violence did not leave. To hide the 
fact of his death as long as possible, the thousands who had wit- 


some of the names that awe-struck people 
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his rivals ог defeated 


nessed his funeral procession were murdered. 
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In every important town there were 
schools to prepare men to be government 
officials. 'The winners of the examinations 
in these local schools were admitted to 
higher schools in the capitals of the prov- 
inces. After another examination on an- 
cient Chinese literature, the successful can- 
didates went to the university at the im- 
perial capital. Whoever graduated from 
that university could expect appointment 
аз а provincial governor or as а commis- 


sioner charged with a special duty, such as 
supervising canal or road building. 
Scholars of the imperial service came 
very largely from among the rich. Since 
education was not free and the course was 
long, the father of the student had to as- 
sume heavy expenses. Yet it was far from 
impossible for a poor boy to become an 
official. Many a peasant family skimped to 
send its brightest boy to school. Even if 
the poor boy did not arrive in the official 
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class, he might win some minor govern- 
mental post and hope that his son would 
do better. Most of the poor Chinese farm- 
ers, however, needed the labor of all their 
children on the farm. 


Rich and Poor in China 

Officials received their salaries by retain- 
ing part of the taxes from the provinces 
they governed. The burden of taxation fell 
primarily on the farmers, who formed the 
bulk of the population. Nevertheless, serf- 
dom did not exist in China. Farmers held 
a position of esteem just below the schol- 
ars. Craftsmen and merchants stood lower, 
with servants and soldiers at the bottom 
of the social scale. In spite of the high 
place supposedly held by the farmers, 
most of them lived on the edge of famine. 
Since large families were common, the 
farms became too small by repeated sub- 
division among the sons. When floods or 
crop failure brought famine, the poor had 
to mortgage or sell their lands. Repeatedly 
the farmers complained that the rich were 


gobbling up the best land. 


Invaders from Central Asia 

Although the scholars were normally at 
the top and the soldiers at the bottom, 
Chinese society was often turned down 
side up by invasion from without. Near 
China there was a large area where a 
man's rank depended on his worth in bat- 
tle. The Mongolian Grasslands were in- 
habited by the Tartar nomads whose ear- 
lier raids into China have already been 
mentioned (see рр. 74-76). То these 
herdsmen, war was one of the joys of life, 
and no death was better than perishing in 
battle. The Tartars were savage warriors, 
hardened by life in the saddle, and by the 
harsh climate of Inner Asia. 

During the Middle Ages these horse 
nomads occupied both Mongolia and the 
Main Northern Grasslands. Under many 
names, Tartar, Hun, or Turk, armies of 
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horse nomads formed empires which grew 
quickly to enormous size and as quickly 
split up. We have already described the 
expeditions into Europe of two armies of 
horse nomads, the Huns and the Hun- 
garians (see pp. 160-61, 196). China, lying 
nearer the original home of the nomads, 
suffered more frequently from their at- 
tacks than did the Europeans. Every so 
often a group of horse nomads succeeded 
in defeating the Chinese army and in rul- 
ing at least a part of China. After the 
Huns came the Mongols. Again and 
again the authority of the Chinese 
scholar class was shaken, although not de- 
stroyed, by these warrior conquerors. 


The Mongol Empire 

The most extensive of horse-nomad em- 
pires, in fact the largest empire which has 
ever been formed in Europe and Asia, was 
that of the Mongols. Genghis Khan (JEN 
gis KAHN) found the Mongols a group of 
disunited tribes living north of the Gobi 
desert. He made them lords of an em- 
pire extending from China to central 
Europe (see the biographical sketch on 
Р: 241). 

In the year 1215 A.D., at the time the 
English nobles were forcing King John 
to agree to the Great Charter, Genghis 
Khan was storming Peking. the capital 
of north China. He then turned his arm 
ies westward to unite under his com 
mand the Turks and other horse nomads 
of the Main Northern Grasslands. Backed 
by these reinforcements, Mongol general 
completed the conquest of China, while in 
the west, about 1250 A.D., their armies were 
threatening Egypt, overwhelming Russia; 
and advancing victoriously across Hun 
gary toward the center of Europe. Every 
where Mongol conquest was accompanie 
by reports of terrible slaughter. It 1s sal 
that during twelve years of warfare the 
armies of Genghis Khan killed more than 
eighteen million people in China alone. 


China Absorbs the Conquerors 

The Mongol attack was fiercest and 
most prolonged against China, yet in the 
end China tamed the invaders. Kublai 
Khan (коо-Ыуе клнм), the grandson of 
Genghis, governed more like а Chinese 
emperor than a Mongol khan. Kublai re- 
built Peking and employed Chinese offi- 
cials to collect taxes. The intense loyalty of 
the Chinese to the customs of their fathers 
enabled them to absorb the smaller num- 
ber of Mongols, just as they absorbed 
every other invader. Mongol warriors em- 
braced Chinese civilization, and the schol- 
ar class remained the highest in Chinese 
society. 


3. Turkish Conquerors 
Extend Islam 


Armies of horse nomads, not unlike 
those which invaded China, began to 
invade India and the Near East about 
1000 Ар. They entered India through the 
passes of the Hindu Kush, the same gate- 
Way in the northwest corner of India 
through which Alexander had come cen- 
turies earlier (see p. 110). At first these 
invaders from the Main Northern Grass- 
lands were Turkish tribes; later the Mon- 
Bols assumed command for a time. The 
destruction done by these armies had 
lasting effect, especially in the Fertile 
Crescent. When the Mongols destroyed 
Baghdad and massacred its inhabitants, 
they also wrecked the irrigation system 
Which had made the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates a rich granary ever since 
the Age of Copper. A part of the Fertile 
Crescent was no longer fertile but became 
а wilderness of reed and sand. 


Turkish Moslems in India 
nm India the most permanent effect of 
€ Turkish and Mongol invasions was 


the introduction of Mohammedanism. 
The Turks were fanatical Moslems and 
were glad to plunder Hindus for religious 
reasons as well as for booty. Millions of 
Hindus became Moslems either at the 
point of the sword or to escape heavy taxes 
laid оп non-Moslems. Other Hindus re- 
fused to abandon their own religion. In- 
deed, they insisted more than ever on re- 
specting their own system of castes rather 
than accepting the religion of a foreign 
invader. India became divided into two 
parts: one part was ruled by Turkish and 
Mongol warriors; in the other part, the 
priestly class of Brahmans was supreme. 
'The division of India into two bitterly 
hostile religious groups has persisted ever 
since. Today, Moslems are found in many 
parts of the peninsula of India, but are 
most numerous in the northwest. 

In contrast to Hinduism, the Moslem 
religion gave no support to rigid class 
divisions. Men could rise and fall rapidly 
in Moslem society according to their abili- 
ties, their wealth, or the fortunes of war. 
Rulers were generally warriors and did 
not hold their positions long. 'The most 
permanent of the states the Moslems 
founded was the Ottoman (orr-oh-m'n) 
Empire, which was ruled not by a heredi- 
tary class but by an army of slaves under a 
strong leader. 


The Ottoman Turks 

The Ottomans were a tribe of Turks 
who settled in Anatolia about 1300 A.D. 
and there laid the foundation of an endur- 
ing Turkish power. In most regions the 
population was little changed by Turkish 
or Mongol conquest. The people of the 
Fertile Crescent continued to speak Ara- 
bic. The Iranians also kept their language 
and after some centuries threw off Mongol 
rule and formed a new national Persian 
state in Iran. Only Anatolia became Turk- 
ish in speech and customs. To this day it 
has remained Turkish. 
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SD CRUSADERS’ 
pe STATES 


WR FARTHES 10 
ХОК OF MONGOL EMPIRE 


ЯЙ DOMINIONS OF KING 
? JOHN OF ENGLAND 


— — ROUTES OF CRUSADERS 


THE OLD WORLD IN THE AGE OF KNIGHTS. The domains of King John. of 
England are shown as they were in 1200 a.D. At that time the Crusades had been going 
on for about a hundred years, and the Crusaders’ states in Palestine and Syria were 


The spread of Ottoman power in Ana- — stantinople was still the center of би 
tolia was made easier by the weakness of (Orthodox) Christianity, and it was E 
the Byzantine Empire. At this time the a busy port defended by three ge 
Byzantine rule was but a shadow of the strong walls. But the Byzantine empe А 
power that had existed in the eastern em- Һай neither armies nor fleets сара i 
pire centuries before, when Constantine resisting the Turks. Turkish armies 5р ad 
founded its capital city (see p. 160). Con- over Anatolia, crossed into Europe 
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y around Constantinople, 
Mperor appealed in vain to the Christian 
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ter of Greek and Christian culture, be- 
came the capital of a far-flung Moslem, 
Turkish empire. Turkish armies carried 
their crescent standards into Europe, con- 
quering Greece and the lands between the 
Aegean and the Danube. They threatened 
to take Vienna from the German emper- 
ors. Other armies of the Turks won the 
Fertile Crescent and Egypt, while their 
fleets ruled the Mediterranean Sea and 
brought the Moslems of North Africa un- 
der Ottoman leadership. 

The head of the Ottoman Empire, the 
sultan, now also became the caliph, the 
religious leader of Moslems everywhere. 
The religious power of the sultan made 
him the mightiest man in all Islam, 
though millions of Moslems obeyed 
other political rulers. 

The Ottoman Empire, though not so 
large as the Mongol, was the most endur- 
ing state founded by migrants from cen- 
tral Asia. It was not divided among the 
family of the sultan as were most em- 
pires formed by the conquest of Tartar 
horse nomads. Instead, the son who in- 
herited the throne, or seized it with the 
backing of the army, regularly had his 
brothers strangled, and ruled alone the 
unified empire that stretched into three 
continents. 


The Sultan’s Government 

Most Christians regarded the Turks as 
so many “cruel beasts,” but men who 
came to know the Turks better decided 
that their way of ruling had at least one 
good point. The Ottoman government 
was carried on by men chosen because of 
their abilities without regard to their birth. 
Each of these government officials was a 
slave and proud of it, since the highest 
officials of the government and the best 
troops of the army were all slaves of the 
sultan. Some were bought from slave trad- 
ers; about one half were children collected 
as tribute from the conquered Christians. 
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Officials who were expert in spotting boys 
of superior strength and intelligence went 
through the provinces and picked the most 
promising youths for the sultan’s service, 
These boys were taken from their parents 
and educated by skilled teachers amid sur- 
roundings which encouraged the boys to 
become Moslems. Each student received 
military training and learned a trade, pref- 
erably one useful in the army or navy. 
Those who proved stronger in body than 
in mind formed the sultan’s standing 
army. The brighter youths became pages 
at the sultan’s palace. There they were 
given a severe course of study in Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish and were drilled in 
the law of the Koran and in knowledge of 
Turkish history. When their education 
was completed, they were assigned offices 
according to the ability they had shown. 

Girls at the court were also slaves. The 
harem of the sultan (the women's apart 
ments in the palace) provided a way of 
educating girls and recruiting wives for 
him and his officers. The slave girls of the 
harem were nearly all of Christian parent 
age, but they were carefully instructed in 
Moslem beliefs. They were taught house- 
work, sewing, good manners, and, if they 
showed talent, music and dancing. Those 
who were studious enough might learn 10 
read and write. The girls who attracte! 
the personal attention of the sultan 16, 
mained in the harem after the age ° 
twenty-five and enjoyed there the luxur 
ous life which we have come to associate 
with the word “harem.” The others wet 
given as wives to the chief officers of the 
court. 

Throughout their lives : 
slaves were spurred on by hope of Wr 
and fear of punishment. At school P 
boys received money and fine clothes 10 
excellence in their studies, or were P 
ished for failure by being beaten on р 
soles of their feet. As they grew olde 
prizes and penalties were increase 
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zantine Christian, then of Moslem culture. For 


centuries, until the city fell to the Ottoman Turks, St. Sophia (upper left) was the 


cathedral of the Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople. 
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successful provincial governor or prime 
minister lived in great luxury but also in 
pups danger of being strangled. Death 
е кч, the traditional Turkish 
execution, awaited him if he lost 

the sultan's favor. 
3e long as the slave army and slave 
usehold were chosen on the basis of 
E the Ottoman Empire remained 
ong. Later this ruling class of slaves be- 
p A ro their sons into the stand- 
Birth fe ri the offices of government. 
m p a ility, decided who should hold 
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inel; PW the Ottoman govern- 
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quered peoples. Only in Anatolia and 
the immediate neighborhood of Con- 
stantinople was its power rooted in a thor- 
oughly Turkish population. Elsewhere, 
Arabs or Slavs or Greeks remained dis- 
tinct peoples, eager to drive out the tax- 
gatherers of the Turks as soon as the 
Turkish army weakened. 


4. Nobles and Serfs Establish 
the Russian Empire 


The realm of the Ottoman 'Turks was 
the last great empire formed by Tartar 
nomads emigrating from Inner Asia. 
There have been no more outpourings of 
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horse nomads from the northern grass- 
lands since 1500 Ар. Today the eastern 
parts of these grasslands, on the borders 
of China, are deserts, unable to support 
such hordes; the rest of the northern 
grasslands have been largely changed 
from pasture to plowed fields by the labor 
of Russian farmers. After the farmers had 
settled the area, factories were built, and 
Russian steel mills now stand in the an- 
cient homeland of Turks and Tartars. 

We have seen that the Russians were 
a Slavic people who learned civilization 
from Constantinople and were converted 
to Christianity about 1000 a.D. (see p. 200). 
A couple of centuries later, as Mongol 
armies rolled westward, the Russians be- 
came subjects of Tartar herdsmen who 
had their base in the grasslands of south- 
ern Russia. All Russian princes, even those 
in the wooded north of Russia, paid trib- 
ute to the Tartars. 

A little before 1500 a.D., the Russian 
prince who reigned at Moscow acquired 
enough power to defy and defeat the 
Mongol overlords. The Muscovite (mus- 
koh-vyte) princes then took the title of 
czar (zamr), that is, emperor, of all the 
Russias. They ruled through a hereditary 
class of nobles who were the leaders of the 
czars’ armies. This Russian nobility was 


primarily a military class, the kind of class 
that was needed to drive back the horse 
nomads. Unlike the feudal nobles of the 
West, the Russian nobles were entirely 
subject to their monarch. Under his vigor- 
ous leadership the Russian armies ad- 
vanced southward and eastward until all 
the Main Northern Grasslands were in- 
cluded in the Russian empire (see maps 
on pp. 396-97 and 554-55). 

Behind the czar's armies came the Rus 
sian farmers. They built villages where 
horse nomads had pitched their tents, and 
plowed under the grass on which the Tar- 
tar horses had grazed. Thus the Russian 
advance changed not only the boundaries 
of nations but the surface of the earth it 
self. The Main Northern Grasslands dis 
appeared from history. In their place, we 
have the wheat fields of Russia. The large 
scale migration of Russians eastward has 
been compared to that of the Americans 
westward across the prairies, but the two 
movements differ in one respect. The 
American farmers supported no noble 
class. In Russia serfdom was introduced so 
that the nobles would be sure of their 
revenues and the czars could demand mili 
tary service of the nobles. While driving 
back the Tartars, the Russians became 
two groups: serfs and nobles. 


During the Age of Knights (1000 A.D. to 1300 A.D.) and the Latt 
Middle Ages (1300 a.D. to 1500 a.D.), horse nomads from Mongolia 3 
the Main Northern Grasslands invaded China, India, the Neat ui 
and Russia. As in Europe, peoples in the East were divided into classes 


A LOOK 
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and the warriors usually wielded great power. det 
Japan, which was torn by fighting between clans, was ruled ДД 
a feudal system headed by the emperor and, later, the shogun. The feu 


А ч ^ И an 
knights, or samurai, were educated in the ways of Bushido, as Fut s 
knights were educated in the ways of chivalry. Japanese farmers vj 


poor and supported the samurai, but they were not serfs. 

In China the Confucian scholars carried on the governme 
under the Mongol emperors like Genghis Khan. China finally abs 
the Mongols, and never developed a powerful class of knights. 
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Turk and Mongol invaders, who conquered and governed a large 
part of India, became Mohammedans. Part of the Indian peninsula be- 
came (and is to this day) Moslem, while the rest remained Hindu in 
religion and civilization. 

In the Near East, in lands once ruled by the Byzantine emperors 
at Constantinople, Ottoman Turks seized and kept control of a great 
empire for hundreds of years. The Turks became Mohammedans and 
adopted Moslem and Arabian civilization. Under strong emperors, 
called sultans, and their slave officials, the Turks spread their rule across 


the north coast of Africa and into the Balkan peninsula in Europe. 

In Russia the czar, or emperor, defeated Tartar horsemen in the 
south. The farmers became serfs, ruled by feudal nobles, who were 
obedient to the powerful czar. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1, Why was it necessary to have a fighting 
class in Japan about 1000 A.p.? 

2. What kind of education and training 
did the young knights of Japan, or the 
samurai, receive? In what ways was this 
training like that of knights in western Eu- 
Tope? In what ways was it different? 

{> What crops did Japanese peasants, or 
i mers, grow? How did Japanese farms dif- 
er from medieval manors? 

4 Who ruled Japan? What were the 
UT and the duties of (1) the emperor, 
s tone, and (3) the samurai and 

5. What studies were required of the Chi- 
hese scholar class? 
ое classes, other than scholars, were 
ну in China? How did the members of 

class earn their living? 
mae what parts of the world did the 

d m Mongols and Moslem Turks extend 
16 tule of Islam between 1200 Ар. and 

00 A.D.? 
os was the Russian empire estab- 
dg, How was it ruled? Into what two 

" were the Russian people divided? 
i = what parts of the world were warrior 
—such as knights and samurai — 


lis 


the most important classes between 1000 A.D. 
and 1500 a.p.? What parts of the world were 
disturbed by wars and military invasions in 
this period? 


Then and Now 


т. Was the civilization of Japan 

around 1000 Ар. more or less ad- 
vanced than that of western Europe at the 
same period? Were the farmers of Japan 
richer or poorer than the serfs and peasants 
of Europe? 

2. Would you expect a fighting class, like 
the Japanese samurai, or a scholar class, like 
that of China, to do better in (1) providing 
just and efficient government, and (2) main- 
taining peace and order? Why? Which 
would deal more effectively with an invasion 
such as that of the Mongols? Why do you 
suppose the scholars triumphed over the 
Mongols in the end? 

3. What connection do you see between 
the establishment of the present-day nation 
of Pakistan and the invasion of India by 
Moslems centuries ago? 

4. In what ways was the Turkish system 
of educating officials a good one? How did it 
differ from that of China? Was the system 
democratic? 

‚ Was the influence of the horse nomads 
all bad? 
Study Helps 249 
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During the Later Middle Ages (1300 А.р. to 1500 a.D.) merchants 
made the mediterranean cities of Venice and Genoa great ports of com- 
merce. In northern Europe, new trade routes developed. | 

Everywhere in western Europe there appeared а new class 0 
town dwellers made up of craftsmen and merchants. The occ M | 
and even the lives of craftsmen were regulated by merchant and стай 
guilds which grew powerful enough to control town govern 

A LOOK Town markets changed ways of living for all classes. Serfs am 
AHEAD 018 to buy their freedom. Kings used increased tax money to A 
armies and weaken the power of nobles and clergy. r 

Classes still existed when the Middle Ages ended, but differences 
were less marked. The feudal system, with its serfdom, was practically 
gone in western Europe though serfdom continued in eastern Europe 

On the maps on pages 128-29 and 252-53 review the locations 0 
Crete in the eastern Mediterranean, and Damascus in Syria; Mecca ce 
Arabia; the Malay Peninsula in southeastern Asia, and the Straits Й 
Malacca, the Philippine Islands, and the Spice Islands southeast d 
Asia; Venice, Genoa, and Pisa in Italy, and Bruges in what 1s fio" 
Belgium. 


HE upper classes of most countries millions of farmers — is too simple. b. 

during the Middle Ages were priests statement is fairly accurate for a 2 
and warriors, and these upper classes were Europe about rooo a.p. Applied to 
supported by farmers. But the division of Later Middle Ages (1300 A.D. to 1500 n 
society into just three classes — the small it is quite incomplete, for any p 
groups of priests and nobles, and the Europe or Asia. 
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1. Merchants Work Old 
and New Trade Routes 


Trade is as old as civilization, but the 
extent of trading among different parts 
of the world greatly increased during and 
after the Crusades. This resulted in the 
rapid growth of an important additional 
class — the merchants. 


Routes East and West 

In 1300, Asiatic and European mer- 
chants were busily taking advantage of 
ancient trade routes and marking out new 
ones. From the earliest times, the Fertile 
Crescent had been at the center of trade 
routes connecting Africa, Asia, and Eu- 
rope. West of the Fertile Crescent, the 
Mediterranean Sea offered favorable 


Today, camel caravans still cross the Gobi 


routes for trade. No doubt the Mediter- 
ranean had sëemed full of perils to the 
Egyptians, Minoans, and Phoenicians 
who had first explored its harbors and 
trusted themselves to its winds. But com- 
pared to the oceans or to northern Euro- 
pean waters, it was an easy highway for 
merchants. From Egypt to Crete was on- 
ly a few days’ sail. Going from Syria to 
Cyprus (syE-pruss), to Rhodes (конрѕ), 
and on westward around the southern 
points of Greece and Italy to southwest- 
ern Europe or to western Africa, a ship 
need not be out of sight of land for more 
than a few hours. 

Going eastward from the Fertile Cres- 
cent, merchant ships had to reckon with 
the monsoon winds in the Indian Ocean. 
These made a crossing from the Red Sea 
to India impossible during the fall and 


desert in Monogolia with their cargoes. 
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MAIN ROUTES OF TRADE IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. A Moslem tourist 
named Ibn Batutac (1304 Ар. to 1374 A.D.), who was born at Tangiers, said he had seen 
each of the four greatest seaports of the world — Zaiton (modern Tsinkiang) in China, 
Calicut in India, Soldaia (Kaffa) on the Black Sea, and Alexandria in Egypt. By what 
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routes could he have gone to these places and what kinds of йн кеш a surely 
have met? The nationality of the merchants doing most of the o in eae € 
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winter. As early as 100 B.c. Greek sailors 
had learned how to time their voyages to 
and from India so as to have favorable 
winds each way. In the Middle Ages this 
route was regularly traveled by merchants 
carrying cinnamon, pepper, and other 
spices from India. 

From China to India two routes had 
been opened, one by land, the other by 
sea. The overland way ran through the 
Chinese Corridor to the West, which had 
been conquered by the Han emperors (see 
p. 82). It passed around the edges of the 
Gobi and Takla-makan deserts and across 
high passes circling the Pamirs and 
through the Hindu Kush. Probably the 
first use of the compass needle was to 
guide the wagon caravans which skirted 
the deserts west of China. 

The sea route from China to India pre- 
sented fewer natural obstacles. During 
the Middle Ages, Chinese ports were 
among the busiest in the world. Sturdy 
Chinese ships carried silks, teas, and por- 
celains southward as far as the trade cen- 
ters of the Malay Peninsula. There, in the 
Straits of Malacca (muh-tak-uh) near 
modern Singapore, the Chinese ex- 
changed wares with merchants from In- 
dia, and brought back spices, not only 
from India, but also from the Spice Is- 
lands, which lay south of the Philip- 
pines. 


Arab Merchants 

'The East-West trade routes from Ma- 
lacca to the Mediterranean passed through 
lands and ports controlled by the Arabs. 
Ships sailing the Red Sea on their way to 
or from India stopped at Jidda (jym-uh). 
Jidda was the port for the city of Mecca, 
which became one of the main commer- 
cial centers of all the world as well as the 
religious capital of Islam. Its location en- 
abled the thousands of pilgrims who came 
to the Holy City to combine business and 
piety. The merchants in these cities were 
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of Arabic speech, even if they were not all 
of Arabic descent. Their common Arabic 
language and their Moslem religion made 
it easier for them to reach business agree- 
ments and exchange wares and informa- 
tion. 


Mediterranean Trade 

Until 1000 a.p, western Europe was a 
poor, half-cultivated region where men 
had few goods to sell and little money 
with which to buy. After the First Cru 
sade (1096 A.D. to 1099 a.D.) Europe grew 
steadily richer. More forests were cleared, 
more marshes drained, and better meth 
ods for farming were learned from the 
monasteries which were the agricultural 
experiment stations of medieval Europe 
(see p. 208). Manors began to produce а 
surplus of wool, hides, and other prod 
uce which could be sold. When there was 
something for sale that was worth buy- 
ing, merchants soon appeared. 

Italian merchants took the lead in find- 

ing a market for European products n 
in supplying Europe with wares from the 
East. The success of the Crusading 4 
mies enabled the merchants of Veni 
(ven-is), Genoa (jeN-oh-uh), and Pisa 
(vEE-zuh) to set up trading stations 10 
Palestine and Syria. Frequently the Vene 
tian (veh-NEe-shun) and Genoese (jer 
oh-eez) merchants fought side by 86 
with the Crusading knights and receive 
as reward colonies in the Crusaders stat 
The merchants were equally ready, ow 
ever, to arrange commercial treaties wit 
the Moslems in order to secure 
them the spices and silks which a 
be sold at a good profit in western 
rope. 
The profits and perils facing these | 
ian traders are illustrated Ьу the va 
known career of Marco Polo, who " 
tween 1271 A. and 1295 AD. wo 
from one end of Asia to the other. hur 
typical were the adventures about 4 


from 


dred years earlier of another merchant of 
Venice, Romano Mairano (roh-wan-noh 
meye-RaH-noh). 

Mairano started his career as a mer- 
chant by forming a partnership to sell a 
cargo of wood in Constantinople. He had 
to borrow money to pay the freight. His 
profits from the sale of wood were at once 
reinvested at Constantinople, and Mai- 
rano soon became the captain and part 
owner of a ship with which he carried 
on commerce between Constantinople, 
Egypt, and Venice. Flushed with profits 
made with this ship, he bought a bigger 
one, borrowed heavily, and staked every- 
thing on a new voyage in 1170 A.D. Just 
then the Byzantine emperor, who wished 
to make the Venetians pay higher tar- 
iffs arrested the Venetian merchants and 
seized their ships. Since the jails of Con- 
stantinople were not large enough to hold 
all the prisoners, some, including Mai- 
tano, were freed on bail. Jumping bail, 
Mairano and his companions boarded his 
ship and prepared to slip away. Byzantine 
officials attempted to set fire to the vessel, 
but the Venetians foiled them by hang- 
mg water-soaked cloths over the ship’s 
sides, 

Though Mairano returned to Venice 
Practically bankrupt, he staved off his 
creditors and recovered his fortunes by a 
trading voyage to Alexandria. In his later 
years he was able to settle down in Ven- 
Ке as an established merchant, leaving to 

55 younger. partners the risks and labor 
| commanding his ships and managing 

35 sales in the eastern markets. 


New Centers in Northwestern Europe 
eye the wealth of Europe began to 
us se, commercial centers appeared al- 
n northern Europe. All around the 
5 the North Sea, trading posts 
iste "es the mouths of rivers grew 
5 ШЕ stantial towns. German mer- 
» Who were the most enterprising 


traders in the north during the Later 
Middle Ages, sold Russian furs to English 
nobles and French wines in Norway. 
The Church's prohibitions against eating 
meat on Fridays, during Lent, and on 
other holy days created a large demand 
for fish, and merchants found a good 
market for salted herring from the Baltic 
fisheries. 

The busiest trade center in northern 
Europe was Bruges (вкоо-јіх) located 
in what is now Belgium. This region, 
near the mouths of the Scheldt (skr), 
the Meuse (myooz), and the Rhine riv- 
ers, became a center of woolen manufac- 
turing as well as a center of trade. Ital- 
ian merchants came there to exchange 
their eastern. wares for the wool, metals, 
and cloth produced in northern Europe. 


Merchant Guilds 

Since the risks of trade in the Middle 
Ages were great, merchants needed to 
take steps for their own protection. Un- 
like modern businessmen, they could not 
call on a national government to look aft- 
er them wherever they went. At best, they 
had only the backing of a city like Ven- 
ice, where merchants ran the government. 
Nearly everywhere else political power 
was in the hands of knights, who despised 
merchants as lowborn moneygrubbers. In 
western Europe churchmen questioned 
whether a merchant could be admitted to 
heaven. If the merchant was not robbed 
by bandits while traveling from town to 
town, he was robbed with a show of le- 
gality by nobles who made him pay tolls 
whenever he passed their castles. 

To protect themselves, merchants liv- 
ing and trading in the same towns organ- 
ized into societies called guilds. These 
merchant guilds won rights for their 
members in a number of ways. If the 
guilds were strong enough, they took up 
arms against the nobles who plundered 
them. More often, they would buy the 
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AROUND A MEDIEVAL MARKET PLACE 
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right to trade from the ruler of a territory. 
They refused to trade in the lands of 
some rulers until they received satisfac 
tory terms. 

The guilds of western Europe led to 
self-government for many of the towns. 
Sometimes by peaceful purchase, some 
times by violence, they took control of 
the town governments away from nobles 
bishops, or kings. Then the town gover 
ments, dominated by the guilds, looked 
after the interests of merchants, prote 
ing their caravans and gaining for them 
rights to trade securely in foreign coum 
tries. A guild of the German traders a 
sailed the Baltic grew into a league of dt 
ies, the Hanseatic (han-see-at-ik) Leagt 


Preparing food 
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The League became so powerful that its 
| navy once sacked the Danish capital to 
stop the king of Denmark from taxing 
the merchant ships. 

| Guilds were found in all parts of the 
medieval world. In Japan and China, they 
Were responsible to the emperors for keep- 
ing order among their members and for 
Seeing that the customs taxes were paid. 
In India, guilds connected with castes pro- 
tected the members of some one caste. 
Both individually and through their 
guilds, merchants were asserting their 
tight to be called an important class of 
the Later Middle Ages. 
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2. Town Life Affects Classes 
in Western Europe 


The activity of merchants naturally 
helped increase the number of towns. 
Trade created the need for market places 
and around the market places permanent 
communities grew up. In the Later Mid- 
dle Ages, Europe was dotted with towns 
and contained some cities with popula- 
tions of from one to two hundred thou- 
sand. 


Town Life in Western Europe 

The typical town of England, Ger- 
many, or France had a few thousand in- 
habitants. It was enclosed by a stone wall 
or a stockade built on a rampart of close- 
ly packed earth. After dark the city gates 
were locked and closely guarded. When 
they were flung open at daybreak, many 
citizens left the cities to labor on their 
nearby farms. During the Later Middle 
Ages, so many townsmen were still farm- 
ers that even in London, the largest city 
of England, the law courts ceased to meet 
at harvest time. 

The streets of the towns were narrow 
and crooked, with rows of wooden hous- 
es. Pigs wandering loose found good feed- 
ing in the garbage and waste, which piled 
up in the streets until some town official 
complained and had it carted to the river. 
Under these conditions the water was so 
dangerous that the rich rarely drank it, 
and the poor bought beer or wine if they 
could. Drunkenness and dirt were twin 
evils of medieval towns. 

Taverns were only one of the attrac- 
tions which drew men and women to the 
towns from the countryside. Crowds at 
play or work gave a never-ending variety 
to town life. The cries of men hawking 
meat, honey, or onions mingled with the 
shouts of old and young people watching 
a cockfight or a game on the village green. 
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Now and again, a holy festival, held in 
front of the stone church, would draw | 
the respectful attention of the towns 


people. 


The Market Place 

The heart of the town was the market 
place. The streets leading to it were lined 
with shops where the country people 
came to buy and where the townsmen | 
bought from each other. Shoemakers, 
ironsmiths, hatters, glovers, and tailors 
did their work in full view of the passers 
by, ready to stop work and sell to cus 
tomers. The shop was usually the ground 
floor of the craftsman’s house. Opening 
on the street was a glassless window, 
closed up at night by a wooden shutter 
which was swung back on its hinges 1n 
the morning to form a counter. — 

Though the transaction of business 
seemed open and aboveboard, the pur 
chaser did well to be wary. Bakers, whos 
business was taking the housewifes 
dough and baking it into bread, some 
times had a tiny trap door in their count 
er. While the baker kneaded the dough 
on the counter, a boy would snatch parts 
of it through the trap door. If the ы 
was caught, he was fined by his Bu 
But this was only one of many tricks tha 
some tradespeople practiced. 


Craft Guilds Ni. 
As the town grew, separate guilds dn 
tinct from the merchant guilds were a 
ganized for each craft. These craft gu! : 
included all the men engaged in one E. 
of work — bakers in one, carpenters ! 
another, smiths in a third, and so 0 " 
Each craft guild had a monopolf w 
the sole right to make its product. T ^ 
fore it could regulate the quality 0 
products made by its members. 
ample, the weavers’ guild specifie di 
proper width for cloth and forbade 
dishonest trick of stretching 1t 


guilds prohibited night work because it 
lowered the standard of workmanship. 
The ability of the craft guilds to main- 
tain standards and to regulate working 
conditions gave the workers a feeling of 
independence and of pride in their craft. 

Craftsmen aided themselves in many 
ways through their guilds. Often the craft 
guilds were represented in the town gov- 
ernment, and the townsmen were organ- 
ized by guilds into military companies for 
the defense of the city. Guilds built spe- 
cial chapels for their members, maintained 
their own burial grounds, and collected 
funds to be used for accident, health, and 
old-age insurance. They guided the crafts- 
man from his youth to his grave. 


From Apprentice to Master 

The ambition of each craftsman was to 
become a master. To become a master, he 
first went through the stages of working 
as an apprentice and as a journeyman. 

When boys were six to ten years old, 
they were placed under a master in the 
guild, to live with him, clean his tools, 
Prepare materials for him, sit beside him, 
and so learn how the work was done. 
These boys were the apprentices. Most 
boys were apprenticed to their fathers, for 
there was great pride in a family’s repu- 
tation for skill. But if a son of a butcher, 
for example, had a strong bent toward 
carpentry, his family would make a con- 
tract of apprenticeship with some master 
in the carpenters’ guild. In such a con- 
tract, the master promised to feed the ap- 
Prentice, to instruct him in the craft, and 
to teach him to live as a good Christian. 
At about eighteen, after giving proof of 
his skill to the committee of examiners 
from the guild, the youth became a jour- 
neyman, He could then move about and 
select the master with whom he wished 
M Work. Unmarried journeymen were 
ikely to board with the master, but they 
Were paid wages, for they had learned 


enough to make their services of real val- 
ue. When a journeyman married and set 
up housekeeping in a home of his own, 
he naturally wanted to have his own 
shop and to take in apprentices, at least 
his own sons. To do so he sought to be 
accepted by the guild as a master. 

To become a master, the journeyman 
usually had to do a special piece of work 
—the “masterpiece " — as proof of his 
skill. On this point some guilds adopted 
a selfish, narrow policy. They. required an 
extremely difficult masterpiece from ev- 
eryone except their own sons. Thus the 
guild masters could monopolize the craft. 


TWO ROADS TO SUCCESS 
FOR YOUNG MEN IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 


As craftsmen 
Apprentice 


As warriors 
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Craftsmen Become More Specialized 
The larger the town, the more numer- 
ous were the crafts and craft guilds it was 
likely to contain. In a small town, a leath- 
erwork craftsman might have to tan his 
own leather as well as make a wide vari- 
ety of articles such as gloves, harnesses, 
and shoes. Otherwise he would not have 
enough employment to make a living. In 
the large towns, workers could specialize, 
one tanning the leather, another making 
shoes, a third turning out harnesses, and 
so on. Such a division of labor enabled 
craftsmen to increase their skill as well as 
the amount of goods they produced. But 
division of labor was practical only where 
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there were enough customers to keep each 
craftsman employed at his specialty. 


Merchant-Employers 

A still further specialization among the 
craftsmen was possible when merchants 
widened the market for their wares by 
finding customers in distant cities. This 
happened increasingly during the Later 
Middle Ages (1300 А. to 1500 A.D.). 
Many craftsmen then ceased to buy and 
sell for themselves through the windows 
of their shops. Instead they were em- 
ployed by the merchants who shipped the 
wares. Under an arrangement known as 
the “putting-out system,” the merchant- 
employer bought the raw material — 
wool, for example — and * put it out " to 
one group of craftsmen to be spun, then 


to another to be woven, and then to an- 
other to be dyed. The craftsmen were 
then dependent on the merchants for em- 
ployment. They became wage earners, 
having nothing to sell but their skill. 


A Large City: Florence 

Craftsmen who worked as wage earn- 
ers for merchant-employers helped create 
the wealth of the few large cities of me- 
dieval Europe. The Italian city of Flor- 
ence, with a population of about one hun- 
dred thousand in 1300 A.D., was one of 
the biggest cities in Europe. One reason 
cities stayed small was that plagues kept 
down the size of the population. At one 
time the population of Florence rose to 
one hundred and twenty thousand, but 
two thirds of the citizens were swept 


A modern picture of the 
Palazzo Vecchio (Old 
Palace) in Florence, 
which was built about 
1300 A.D. This handsome 
building, half fortress 
was the city hall where 
the wealthy merchant 
of the city council md 
to debate questions 0 
trade or foreign policy. 
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away by the terrible Black Death of 1347 
to 1348 A.D, the most death-dealing of 
medieval plagues. Yet Florence recovered 
its prosperity and remained rich and 
beautiful. No pigs roamed its streets, 
and its handsome squares were faced by 
the stone palaces of wealthy merchants. 
Behind the grated windows of these pal- 
aces, merchants thumbed the ledgers con- 
taining records of wool imported from 
England, put out to Florentine crafts- 
men to be manufactured, and then 
shipped to Constantinople, Syria, or even 
back to England. 


Banking 

Another source of wealth in Florence 
was banking. In large towns there were 
many men willing to deposit money with 
a respected merchant in the confidence 
that they could get it back, perhaps with 
interest, when and where they wanted it. 
The merchants who accepted such depos- 
its, and became bankers, had all the more 
Money to invest in their own commercial 
enterprises. They could also make loans 
and arrange payments for other people. 


Town Markets Help Free the Serfs 

The rising towns and cities not only 
created new ways of making a living in- 
side their walls. They were of great im- 
portance for the serfs who lived in the 
country, 
pas the rise of the towns, most of 
‘a serfs had no money and paid their 

gMlors in farm products or in labor. 
ime ee made it possible for peasants 
a n an extra pig or a surplus cartload 
ius eat and thus lay their hands on a lit- 
LA As serfs accumulated savings, 
is egan buying their way out of serf- 
"iS They purchased the right to marry 
oe they pleased, and arranged to pay 
ls 5 in money instead of laboring on the 

rd’s land, 

Nobles often permitted serfs to win 
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their freedom in this way because they 
were afraid that, if they refused, the serfs 
would run away and hide in the towns. 
Under a rule common in western Eu- 
rope, a serf secured complete liberty with- 
out any payment of money if he could 
hide in a town for a year and a day. 


Money and New Lands 

Sometimes seigniors were actually ea- 

er to receive money payments instead of 
forced labor. Knights going on Crusades 
needed cash to make the trip in style. 
When they came home, they wanted 
more money so that they could buy the 
luxuries they had learned to enjoy in for- 
eign lands. Moreover, the lords soon dis- 
covered that men who were paid wages 
usually worked more efficiently than un- 
willing serfs. 

The creation of new fields to farm also 
helped the serfs toward freedom. Great 
progress in making new lands ready for 
plowing and planting began during the 
Age of Knights and continued through 
the Later Middle Ages. Nobles, peasants, 
ven the rich merchants from 


clergy, and e 
ed in the work of land im- 


the cities join 
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PEASANTS PAY MONEY TO 
NOBLES TO BUY FREEDOM 


provement. In Germany and England, 
pioneers attacked the forests and changed 
thousands of acres from unoccupied 
woodland to fertile fields. In Holland and 
in the north of Belgium, land was re- 
claimed by pushing the ocean back with 
dikes and by draining the swamps with 
pumps. During five centuries of labor a 
solid sea wall hundreds of miles long was 
built out of stone blocks brought from 
Scandinavia and central Germany. This 
was the “Golden Wall,” the protector of 
the rich meadows and grain fields of the 
Dutch. 

Seigniors, anxious to secure laborers for 
these newly won fields, often offered any 
peasant who would settle on the land free- 
dom from serfdom and a grant of part 
of the lands. When neighboring lords 
held out this inducement, a seignior who 
refused to lighten the burdens of his peas- 
ants found it increasingly difficult to pre- 
vent them from running away to the 
freedom of the towns. 


Freedom: A Great Fact of History 

The number of serfs naturally de- 
creased most rapidly in regions where 
towns were numerous and where agri- 
culture was progressive. In England, the 
Netherlands, western Germany, most of 
France, and the north of Italy, serfdom 
had practically disappeared before 1500 
A.D. In central and eastern Europe, serf- 
dom did not end until much later. 

Although the medieval freeing of the 
serfs was limited to a part of Europe and 
took place only slowly, it was one of the 
great liberating movements of history. 
The serfs freed in western Europe might 
still owe many payments to nobles and 
clergy, and might be burdened with tax- 
es of many kinds. But they were free to 
come and go as they pleased, to marry 
whom they liked, to defend their rights 
in court, and to work and save for them- 
selves and their families. 
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3. Kings Weaken the Power 
of Nobles and Clergymen 


Like the serfs, the kings benefited from 
the growth of towns. As the trade of Eu. 
rope increased and money was widdy 
used, kings could more easily collect tax- 
es. With these taxes, a king hired soldier 
who were more loyal to him than were his 
feudal vassals. 

The power of kings was increased by 
the development of new weapons. Soldiers 
armed with bows and then, after the in- 
vention of gunpowder, with cannon, re 
placed knights on horses, and enabled 
kings to win victories over nobles in the 
Later Middle Ages. 

The stronger kings became, the strong: 
er they wanted to be. In the Later Mid. 
dle Ages, kings more and more restricted 
the powers of nobles and clergymen. Be 
cause the kings sought the direct alle- 
giance of the people to themselves, they 
also helped peasants win rights. All these 
changes added up to one key fact: the 
old feudal system was changing into ? 
centralized form of government, heade 
by a strong king who depended on man 
classes. 


The English Parliament д 
English history provides the best il 
tration for the beginning of the change 
In 1215, as you know, King John of Eng 
land was compelled by revolting barons 
to accept Magna Carta. Some © 
five years later, John's grandson, 
ward 1, was king. By then the royal lea х 
ег was giving the orders. Edward I ke 
straightforward, energetic young uos 
given the affectionate nickname, ' v" 
shanks," because of his lanky legs. m 
from his popularity, he had an avis 
over King John because Englishmen d 
a good deal more money with which P 
pay taxes, Many landlords received 1€” 
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from the peasants in cash instead of in 
labor. English wool was in such demand 
in Flanders and Italy that wool was a 
rich cash crop of English monasteries and 
other owners of broad acres. English mer- 
chants who exported wool to Flanders had 
money with which to pay taxes on ex- 
ported or imported goods. The merchants 
of Florence, who had set up branches in 
England to buy wool, could also be taxed 
for the privilege of doing business. 

Edward proceeded to go after some of 
this increased wealth for the royal treas- 
ury. The feudal law, as set forth in 
Magna Carta, declared that the king had 
to secure the consent of those he wished 
to tax. From an assembly of clergy, Ed- 
ward demanded a sizable payment out of 
the wealth of the Church. Edward also 
took strong steps to have merchants pay 
duties on the wool and hides that they 
were exporting. 

Though putting the pressure on spe- 
cial groups worked fairly well, Edward 
found it easier in the long run to deal 
with his subjects all at once. When he 
summoned his council of barons, Edward 
at the same time called for representa- 
tives from the towns, the clergy, the less- 
er nobility, and the most prosperous 
farmers. From such an assembly, which 
was called Parliament (panr-lih-m’nt), 
Edward gained permission to collect tax- 
es on trade and on land. He thus secured 
enough income to make him far richer 
than any earlier English king. Every 
English king thereafter called Parlia- 
ments which contained not only the feu- 
dal nobles and clergy, but also representa- 
tives of the new classes of merchants and 
the most prosperous farmers. Under the 
same circumstances, parliaments were 
also to develop in the other countries of 
western Europe. The development of 
these parliaments meant that nobles and 
clergy had less power and more classes 
were taking part in ruling the country. 
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A New Kind of Army 

With the taxes granted him by Parlia- 
ment, Edward created a more effective 
army. Under feudalism, armies were com- 
posed of vassals, who could leave the royal 
army at the end of the forty days of mili- 
tary service they owed cach year. To win 
an effective victory with such a force was 
extremely difficult. Edward I was at war 
during most of his reign, cither with the 
Welsh to the west of England or the 
Scotsmen to the north, and he soon real- 
ized the need for more reliable soldiers. 
Revenues from new taxes enabled him to 
hire soldiers who would remain in his 


army as long as he paid them, and some 
times as long as he promised to pay them. 
They could therefore be better trained an 
disciplined. 

Edward’s armies adopted the long 


her 1€ 
f the 
the 


bow, a new weapon which furt 
duced the military importance 0 
knights. In the hands of espe, d 
longbow had a range of two hun ib 
and fifty yards and could drive an ui 
through chain armor. Thus knights D 
horseback trained in the use of lan 
and sword, and fighting in armor, P. 
be defeated by the arrows coming ri 


the bows of farmers. 


The more prosperous English farmers, 
the yeomen (you-men), were particular- 
ly expert. with the longbow. 'They began 
to practice archery even in boyhood, for 
archery became the chief sport of Eng- 
lish village life. Anyone familiar with the 
tales of Robin Hood knows that the 
skilled archer was prized in England. 
Indeed, the kings made laws against 
handball and hockey, lest these “idle 
games " should entice men away from the 
shooting matches that trained them to be 
deadly shots. By hiring both bowmen 
and knights and by teaching them to 
fight together in disciplined formations, 


Edward I organized an army which ex- 
celled the troops of any of England’s 
neighbors. The power of the English 
army was demonstrated in the Hundred 
Years’ War with France (1337 A». to 
1453 A.D.). 

During the Hundred Years’ War gun- 
Powder was just coming into use. The 
carly models of cannon were small, hard 
to move, and so likely to explode that 
‘hey were more dangerous to the gun- 
ners than to their foes. Not until the fif- 
tcenth century were cannon made strong 
“nough to be really useful. In 1453 АФ. 
the Turks used cannon to level the cen- 


tury-old walls of Constantinople (see p. 
245). At about the same time, the French, 
expelling the English at the end of the 
Hundred Years’ War, used cannon to 
knock down enemy castles with amazing 
ease. 

Clearly it was no longer wise for either 
a French or an English noble to defy his 
king and rely on the stout walls of a cas- 
tle for protection. By 1453 A-D, longbow- 
men and gunners had proved that the 
heyday of the feudal knight was gone. 
The military nobility could be more eas- 
ily controlled by the kings. 


Kings and the Peasants 

Kings were also discovering that one 
way they could reduce the power of the 
nobles was to give peasants the right to 
be tried in royal courts, rather than in 
courts set up by the nobles. Gradually 
but persistently kings increased the ac- 
tivity of the royal judges. Naturally the 
feudal nobles objected to this extension 
in the power of the central government. 
Since the fines levied in the nobles’ courts 
had been an important source of income, 
they hated to see this income go to the 
king. Often they expressed their objec- 
tions by armed rebellion, but the kings' 
new-type armies suppressed these revolts. 
'The nobles were compelled to stand aside 
and see royal judges decide more and 
more cases involving the rights or crimes 
of common farmers. 


Officers and Courtiers 

Although their powers were waning, 
the seignioral nobility by no means dis- 
appeared. 'The nobles no longer governed 
their own fiefs, but they were still rich 
landowners able to overawe their ten- 
ants. From these peasant farmers, they 
collected rents and many kinds of seign- 
ioral dues. Kings still chose their army 
officers and most high officials from 
among the well-born. Although these no- 
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bles served under a prince and obeyed 
his commands, they received good sala- 
ries and pensions in return for their serv- 
ices as officers and courtiers. "They es- 
caped most taxes and settled their quar- 
rels by duels with which no policeman 
dared to interfere. Until the growth of 
democracy in Modern Times, the nobles 
kept important privileges. 


The Kings and the Clergy 

So, too, with the clergy. They still re- 
mained a high-ranking and powerful 
class. But kings were increasingly taxing 
the wealth of religious organizations and 
cutting down the independence of the 
bishops. A ruler who had a firm grip on 
the loyalty of his subjects could defy even 
the Pope successfully. In strong monar- 
chies, notably England and France after 
the Hundred Years’ War, abbots and 
bishops paid large sums to the kings. Al- 
though the clergy called their payments 
gifts, they knew they had to pay. More- 
over, the kings had a decisive voice in 
the selection of bishops and abbots. 


A Richer, Freer Western Europe 

The growth in the power of a central 
government was only one of many chang- 
es that were taking western Europe from 
medieval to modern ways. The basic 
change, of course, was in classes. To the 


old classes of nobles, clergymen, and 
serfs were being added the new and 
important classes of merchants, crafts. 
men, and free farmers. But classes were 
not only increasing in number; they were 
becoming less rigid. The existence of 
many middle-class merchants and crafts 
men blurred the lines between noble and 
peasant. With the growth of trade, mon- 
ey became important, and it was easier 
for men to rise or fall in society accord- 
ing to their success or failure in making 
money. All classes were more subject to 
the kings, and consequently the power of 
one class over another was less. 

The increased wealth being produced 
by the skill of craftsmen, the business 
shrewdness of merchants and merchant- 
employers, and the opening of new acre- 
age was making everyday living more 
comfortable for many. This was as €v 
ident in the countryside as in the towns 
among ordinary people as well as in the 
homes of the rich. Many peasants now 
slept on beds instead of on piles of straw. 
Most people still wore only woolen cloth- 
ing, but a few peasants or craftsmen 
could boast of linen shirts. Some houses 
of farmers or craftsmen even had bath 
tubs, though of course without running 
water. 

In western Europe, society became more 
bustling, looser, freer, taking on the mo" 
ern tempo of swift change. 


Classes Change in Europe 


From the end of the Roman Empire until the Crusades, hie 
merce between Europe and the East was a mere trickle. During [ 


А ТООК 
ВАСК 


Age of Knights (1000 А.р. to 1300 A.D.) there was a great burst of trac 
as European merchants sent ships across the Mediterranean to 
where Arabs brought wares from India and southeast Asia. 


por ts 


In great cities like Florence and Bruges, and in smaller towns 1 
new class — merchants, bankers, craftsmen — became powerful an 
grew more so during the Later Middle Ages (1300 a.D. to 1500 MA 
Merchant guilds organized to protect the interests of businessmen E 
gained control of some town governments. A group of commer 
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cities, the Hanseatic League, was strong enough to make treaties with 
foreign rulers. 

In the towns craftsmen organized guilds that regulated hours of 
work, the training and care of workers both young and old, and the 
quantity and quality of goods made. As business increased, craftsmen 
specialized in particular jobs and began to work for wages for mer- 
chant-employers. 

Lines between classes were becoming blurred. As wealth in- 
creased, serfs gained enough money to buy their freedom. Nobles began 
to collect rent from free farmers, especially in newly opened lands, in 
order to buy new luxuries and to serve as courtiers in the royal court. 
Kings used increased revenues and the authority of royal courts to 
weaken the power of the nobles and clergy. They hired new-style 
armies of common men with bows and cannon to oppose the knights 
on horseback. 

The feudal system and serfdom ended in western Europe. A 
new kind of government was coming into being. In England, repre- 
sentatives not only of the nobles and the Church but also of merchants 
and the prosperous farmers were called together in a Parliament. 

The Middle Ages 

There was a good deal of disorder throughout Europe and Asia 
during the Middle Ages. F irst the Germanic invasions, then the Mos- 
lem invaders, and later the Vikings from the north threatened to de- 
stroy Christian civilization in Europe. Mongols overran much of eastern 
Asia, and the Ottoman Turks conquered the Near East. 

During the Early Middle Ages (300 A.D. to 1000 A.) in western 
Europe, leaders such as Pope Gregory 1, Charlemagne, and King 
Alfred organized the defense of Christian civilization. Later, the feudal 
system, in which knights and the Church were supported by the labor 
of serfs on manors, provided government and military strength. A 
somewhat different kind of feudal system was established in Japan. In 
China, India, the Ottoman Empire, and Russia, governments under 
emperors, based on military force, controlled large areas and restored 
order. 

In western Europe during 
of Knights, the people were di 


the Early Middle Ages and the Age 
vided into three classes: noblemen, 
churchmen, and farmers (most of whom were serfs). Nowhere were 
all men equal in rights, and nowhere were women the equal of men in 
rights. In Japan knights ruled the many poor farmers, but there TE 
no serfs, China also had its line-up of classes, with Confucian scholar 
officials at the top. India kept its caste system supported by the Hindu 
religion. The Ottoman Empire maintained slavery. Russia, like western 
Europe, had nobles and serfs. 
Until the Later Middle Age 
in commerce, wealth, and industry. 
which European nobles learned about t 


s, the East was far ahead of the West 
During the Crusades, a period in 
he sciences and luxuries of Asia, 
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the West began to expand in trade and to open up new farming lands, 
As trade, towns, and wealth all grew, serfdom began to disappear, and 
a new middle class of merchants, businessmen, and other town dwellers 
gained powers and privileges once enjoyed only by the clergy and 


nobles. 


When the Middle Ages ended about 1500 a.D., great changes were 
occurring in western Europe. As a result of these changes, western 
Europeans took the lead throughout the world and Modern Times 


began. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. Check your understanding of: crafts- 
man, monsoons, caravan, merchant guild, 
craft guild, Hanseatic League, master work- 
man, journeyman, apprentice, merchant-em- 
ployer, and the putting-out system. 

2. What were the chief routes of trade 
between the Mediterranean and Asiatic 
countries during the Early Middle Ages? 
What kinds of goods were exchanged by the 
merchants? 

3. What were the cities in Europe that 
first became important trading centers? In 
what products did they deal? 

4. What was the difference between mer- 
chant guilds and craft guilds? Why were 
both kinds needed? How did a boy get to 
be a master workman? Could every boy be- 
come a master? 

5. As trade increased the total amount 
of wealth in western Europe, how did the 
ways of living of the following classes 
change: 

(1) nobles and knights; 

(2) merchants; 

(3) peasants? 

Did the changes affect all nobles and all 
peasants and serfs? 

6. Why did serfdom decline as trade in- 
creased and towns grew larger? Why did the 
power of kings increase in countries where 
trade flourished? 

7. Why did the longbow and use of gun- 
powder make the "common man" more 
important, and the knights less important? 
Why were the nobles and churchmen still 
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important after the Age of Knights had 
passed? Who owned the land? Who had 
the right to attend Parliament? 

8. What classes existed in western Europe 
at the close of the Middle Ages (about 
1500 Ар.)? Which of these were new? 


| Then and Now 


т. Why do you suppose this 

book has said so little about 
business and trade in the period between the 
decline of the Roman Empire and the Later 
Middle Ages? Why are strong governments 
an aid to business and trade? How can they 
also be a hindrance? $ 

2. Do we have organizations like d 
chant guilds and craft guilds in the Unit 
States now? How do their activities © 
semble as well as differ from the medie 
guilds? id 

3. How аге skilled workmen train i 
now? Do we stil use the system of 3p 
prenticeship? of 

4. Why were nobles contemptuous A 
merchants and tradesmen? Is es 
looked down upon by anyone in mo 
life? "m 

5. Why did English kings establis р 
Parliament instead of ruling without ki - 
body? How did Parliament strengthen | 
king' power? How did Parliament 
check the king's power? 

6. What difference did 
gunpowder make in the way noble 7 
their homes? in the way cities s of 
fended? In our time have new mein 
warfare changed our methods of but 


$ of 
the ud ait 


E Activities 


т. For accounts of traders, busi- 

nessmen, and the wife of a busi- 
nessman, read in Medieval People by Eileen 
Power, the account of (1) Marco Polo, a 
Venetian traveler; (2) the Menagier's Wife, 
a Paris housewife; (3) Thomas Betson, a 
merchant; or (4) Thomas Paycocke, a 
clothier. 

2. Find out how the family of a wealthy 
merchant in London or Bruges or Venice 
dressed about 1400 Ал. (materials used and 
styles). Illustrate with drawings if you wish. 

3. For an account of the battle of Crécy, 
during the Hundred Years’ War, and the 
beginning of the end of the importance of 
knights in war, read and report on Robin- 
son, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 
рр. 466-70. 

4. Prepare a report on (1) the Hanseatic 
League or (2) the crossbow and the long- 
bow. 

5. Prepare an account of (1) the life of 
King Edward I of England; or (2) the 
Black Prince, 


Unit Readings 


THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


For accounts of monks, knights, serfs and 
peasants, Crusaders and warfare, see parts 
of the following books. Their tables of con- 
tents will tell you more about what they 
contain, 

Thomas Bulfinch, The Age of Chivalry, or 
Legends of King Arthur (Includes Lance- 
lot, King Richard, Robin Hood, and the 
Black Prince) 

Eva М, Tappan, In the Days of William the 
Conqueror 

ү Шш S. Davis, Сой Wills It (Crusades) 
arold Lamb, The Crusades: Iron Men and 
Saints 

Jonathan Е, Scott, A. Hyma, and А. Н. 
Noyes, Readings in Medieval History, рр. 
271-76, “The First Crusade” (An ac- 
count by a priest who went with one of 
the leaders) 


Dorothy Mills, The Middle Ages (Especial- 
ly Chapters УШ-ХШ) > 

Gertrude Hartman, Medieval Days and 
Ways (Especially Chapters I-VIII) 

William S. Davis, Life on a Medieval Bar- 
ony 

C. H. B. and Marjorie Quennell, 4 History 
of Everyday Things in England, Part 
One, Chapters I and II 

Jonathan F. Scott, A. Hyma, and A. H. 
Noyes, Readings in Medieval History, pp. 
186-204, “The English Manor in the 
Thirteenth Century,” Бу Lord Ernle 
(Homes of the lords and serfs, farm ani- 
mals, crops, and farming methods) 


THE EAST 


Marion M. Dilts, Pageant of Japanese His- 
tory, Chapters V-IX (Japanese life and 
history from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries) 

Manuel Komroff, editor, The Travels of 
Marco Polo 

Harold M. Vinacke, 4 History of the Far 
East in Modern Times, revised edition 

Harold Lamb, Suleiman the Magnificent 
(A biography of the most famous Otto- 
man sultan) 


THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


For life in the towns and in the country, 
industry, trade, guilds, manners, and cus- 
toms, mostly from 1300 A.D. to 1500 Ар» 
see the following books. Again, tables of 
contents will help you find material on spe- 
cial topics. 1 
Dorothy Mills, Middle Ages (Especially 

Chapters XIV-XIX) 
Gertrude Hartman, Medieval Days and 

Ways (Especially Chapters XVI-XVIII) 
C. H. B. and Marjorie Quennell, A History 

of Everyday Things in England, Part 

One, Chapters II and IV 
L. F. Salzman, English Life in the Middle 

Ages ) 
Eva M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, 

Chapters X-XII Г 
Louise Lamprey, In the Days of the Guild 
Louise Lamprey, Masters of the Guild 
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18 
' THE CULTURE OF THE WEST 
IS ENRICHED BY 
MANY CLASSES 


FALSTAFF 


Until about 1500, the West — western and central Europe — bor- 
rowed far more from other civilizations than it paid back. But as Mod- 
ern Times began, the West moved ahead of the rest of the world in 
ways of creating goods, in promoting trade, and in new ideas, new ed 
ucation, new art and architecture, new literature, and new science. 

Businessmen found more accurate ways of keeping accounts. The 
invention of printing brought reading to more people and speeded the 
exchange of ideas. Recently founded universities educated sons of no- 
bles and businessmen as well as future churchmen. Western women 0 
the upper classes developed interests in literature, art, music, and even 
sports. E. 

Writers began to deal with worldly affairs instead of with 1€ 
ligious thought only. Artists experimented with beautiful colors 4n 
learned to draw or carve lifelike human bodies. Scholars who vi 
out manuscripts of Greek and Roman writers revived a good deal 0 
knowledge that had been forgotten during the Middle Ages. k 

The centers of new learning and art named in Chapter 18 a 
Paris, in France; Florence and Rome, in Italy; and Mainz, in беш 
Other cities, including Mantua, Venice, Pisa, and London, were % 
centers. 


М 1000 a.D., western Europe was still a 
backward region compared to China, 
India, Islam, or the Byzantine Empire. 
By 1750, in contrast, the West was the 
most influential section of the world. The 
West consisted not only of western and 
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central Europe, but also of lands em 
the seas which had been conquere ih st 
partly settled by Europeans. We sha fhe 
in later chapters how its conquest a it 
oceans, its colonization overseas, aP s 
business efficiency gave the West und 


tioned leadership in the politics and trade 
of the world in Modern Times. 

Even before the West expanded geo- 
graphically, it was being enriched by new 
learning and art. A new kind of thinking 
about human beings and their place in 
the world began to take hold of people, 
and it was expressed in their architecture, 
literature, and painting, as well as by the 
ideas taught in schools. 

All these expressions of art and learn- 
ing are sometimes called the culture of a 
nation. 

The vigorous growth of a distinctive 
Western culture began in the Age of 
Knights (1000 a.p. to 1300 A.D.), contin- 
ued through the Later Middle Ages (1300 
AD. to 1500 A.D.), and came to a climax 
in Modern Times (since 1500). During 


THE WEST IN 1750. Within two centuries the West had expanded from Europe to 


the Americas. 


the first of these periods, art, literature, 
and education expressed mainly the in- 
terests of the knights and clergy. In the 
Later Middle Ages, the schools, litera- 
ture, and art changed so as to please mer- 
chants and gifted craftsmen as well as 
priests and. nobles. As the clergy ceased 
to be the only educated class, the modern 
languages of western Europe — English, 
French, Italian, and others — pushed Lat- 
in into the background. 

In the Middle Ages, Europe was still 
learning from others, though it was devis- 
ing its own styles of architecture and its 
own form of schools. But as the first cen- 
tury of Modern Times opened, Europeans 
were creating masterpieces of art and lit- 
erature which have ever since been ad- 
mired and copied in Western countries. 


1. Medieval Culture Enlarges 
During the Age of Knights 


During the first stage of its growth, 
the Age of Knights, Western culture re- 
flected the military and religious inter- 
ests of the knights and churchmen. Its 
two styles of architecture were the Ro- 
manesque and the Gothic, which were 
created in building churches. Its leading 
schools were а new type called universi- 
ties, in which both the teachers and the 
students were members of the clergy. Its 
finest poetry was inspired by religion and 


by chivalry. 


From Romanesque to Gothic 

The increase of wealth from the time 
of the Crusades made much new build- 
ing possible. New bridges new roads, 
new city walls, and new castles reflected 
the general prosperity of the period. 'They 
also demonstrated the skill acquired by 
the stonemasons, but churches inspired 
the finest efforts of craftsmen. Almost 
every large town had its cathedral. (A 
cathedral is a church presided over by a 
bishop.) Since townsmen of all classes 
took pride in the size and beauty of their 
cathedrals, these great buildings were 
planned ambitiously. Dukes, counts, and 
kings paid for chapels and delicately 
carved doorways. Guilds of butchers, 
shoemakers, and other craftsmen present- 
ed statues or stained-glass windows in 
honor of their patron saints. The con- 
struction of the cathedrals often required 
centuries. Some were never completed. 
Many a bishop strove in vain to have fin- 
ished during his lifetime a lofty spire or 
some other feature of the church. 

During this building boom, the most 
impressive examples of Romanesque style 
appeared. But some builders of the age 
found the Romanesque churches too low 
or too gloomy inside. In order to build 
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higher churches with stone roofs and with 
large windows, they had to invent a new 
system of construction. The new style, the 
Gothic, used pointed arches and but- 
tresses, and permitted more space for win- 
dows. Through the stained glass used in 
these windows, warm light flooded the 
gray stone interior. The Gothic style was 
first used in northern France and spread 
from there throughout western Europe. 


The Friars 

Although the wealth of 
townsmen paid much of the cost of new 
cathedrals, the appearance of towns pre 
sented the Church with new and danger- 
ous problems. The Church had been or 
ganized to meet the needs of country vil 
lages. When men and women crowded 
into the cities, the ties which had bound 
them to the Church were loosened. Most 
cities did not have enough priests to look 
after the growing population. The monr 
asteries took little interest in city ms 
sions, and the few priests available had 
no training in preaching to crowds. 

The need was met by the friars. Al 
though they took vows of chastity, pov 
erty, and obedience as did other monks, 
the friars did not withdraw from Me 
world into monasteries. Instead they 
sought out the places where men AC 
in misery or unbelief. The chief inspi? 
tion of the early friars was Frans ч 
Assisi (иһ-ѕв-лее), a merchants b 
who took seriously Jesus’ saying» | 
sell all that thou hast and give t° 7 
poor, and come and follow me." In com 
plete poverty, begging for his bon 
shelter, Francis gave his life to eu E 
and caring for the poor. He gaily E 
his poverty, as he loved the bine pis 
flowers, his fellow men, and above & 4 
master, Jesus. He wished his follow P 
to love poverty as he did, but the °° 
which Francis founded about 120? il 
later acquired considerable wealth 


л] y 
growing 


Philip Gendreau 


French Embassy, Information Division 


Two cathedrals reveal the change in architectural style that took place in the Middle 
Ages. Notre Dame at Poitiers, France, (left) is Komanesque in style. Its roof is sup- 
ported by heavy masonry walls, which are pierced by narrow rounded windows that let 
in little light. The Gothic cathedral at Cologne (right) has soaring walls, reaching great 
heights, but the main support for the roof is vaulted arches. The walls are studded with 
large stained-glass windows that permit light to flood the interior. 


listen, Their sermons were simple, almost 
conversational. They were always ready 
to answer an argument, to draw the live- 


fe н (vom-ih-nik), who also ly attention of the men by denouncing 
ара 1200. To meet the need for the vanities of women and then turn the 
ssionaries in the towns, Dominic tables on the men with cutting denunci- 
planned the organization of a new group ations of their own sins. The friars ap- 
ing BY who would receive special train- pealed to people accustomed to the rough 
Ag B preachers. Such a training was lat- give and take of the market place. 

EUM by many friars whether they 
ds Yi Organ. (duh-min-ih-k’nz) or 
aer skill in debate, as well as the 
bias а оЁ their lives, enabled the апе 
н › win their way into the hearts of gun to be formed about 1200. Universi- 
the townsmen, Often they preached from ties were located in the towns, for they 
? temporary platform in some public grew out of the schools conducted at the 
Square where passers-by could stop and cathedrals. These cathedral schools took 


built churches and dwellings for the fri- 
ars in the towns. 
Another important inspirer of the fri- 


The Universities 
The friars were among the leading pro- 
fessors in the universities which had be- 
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the place earlier held Ьу monasteries as 
the chief gathering points of teachers and 
students. During the Crusades the num- 
ber of students increased, and students 
and teachers were given more control of 
their own affairs. 

Even more than today, university stu- 
dents were known in the Middle Ages 
for their pranks. Hazing started in the 
medieval university, where the freshman 
was treated as an “unclean beast with 
horns and tusks " that had to be removed 
by his seniors. The older students also 
insisted upon "confessions" from the 
freshmen, and a dinner for the crowd 
was the usual “ penance” ordered. Jokes 
inflicted on townsmen sometimes led to 
blows and even bloodshed. At first stu- 
dents were under no discipline, for the 
medieval university had no regular build- 
ings or dormitories. The students lived 
in the town or in “colleges,” which were 
living quarters not directly connected 
with the universities, Later, universities 
acquired their own police and prisons for 
punishing riotous students. 


Peter Abelard 


The true founders of the universities 
were the famous teachers who drew great 
throngs of students. For example, we can 
trace the beginnings of the University of 
Paris to Peter Abelard (As-eh-lahrd), who 
lived nearly a century before the formal 
establishment of the University. As a stu- 
dent at the cathedral school of Notre 
Dame (won-treh. pam), Peter showed 
himself to be one of those bright young 
men who consider themselves cleverer 
than the teacher and like to argue with 
him to prove it. What is unusual is that 
Abelard’s fellow | students agreed with 
him. When Abelard mastered him in ar- 
gument, the teacher forced him to leave 
Paris. He set up a rival school, and the 
students deserted the old teachers to lis- 
ten to him. His fame continued to grow, 
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and in time he returned to Paris to be 
come head of the school at Notre Dame. 
Thousands of students from all over Eu- 
rope came to Paris to hear Abelard lec- 
ture. 

Like Socrates, that great teacher of an- 
cient Athens, Abelard taught his students 
to think by getting them to ask ques 
tions. Abelard's most famous book listed 
apparently contradictory statements of 
leading Christian writers under the title 
Yes and No. By asking what truth lay 
back of the apparent contradictions, Abe- 
lard developed in his students an inter- 
est in logic. Logic consists of rules for 
thinking straight. Most of Abelard's stu 
dents were members of the clergy, and 
religion was their chief interest. Accord- 
ingly they applied logic chiefly to theol- 
ogy (thee-or-uh-jee), that is, to thinking 
about religion. 


What Was Taught in the Universities 

Enthusiasm for studies in logic was in- 
creased by the translation in Latin, by 
1200, of many works of Aristotle. At first 
the Church was suspicious of Aristotle’s 
writings. Most of them had come to the 
West in the Arabic language through the 
Moslems. The Church therefore consid- 
ered them likely to be full of Moslem 
teachings. To make matters worse, А 
totle himself was a pagan — non-Christian 
— thinker. ; 

Friars, who were successfully battling 
unbelief among the townsmen, were calle 
in to counteract these possible dangers 
in Aristotle’s works. Ideas contrary © 
Christianity were vigorously weeded out 
The most successful teacher in 08108 
Aristotle while clinging firmly to d 
tianity was Thomas Aquinas (ub wn? 
uss). Aquinas (1225-1274) was a Domin 
can friar who taught at the University * 
Paris. His book on theology, impor tant 
his own day, has been vigorously Tes 
firmed by recent Popes. 


| 
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While theology was the most impor- 
tant subject taught at medieval univer- 
sities, law had as many or more students. 
Merchants needed trained lawyers to 
draw up and defend contracts. Princes 
employed men trained in Roman law as 
judges, for they could be trusted to sup- 
port the prince against the feudal nobles. 
While some professors hunted out and 
explained the best texts of the old Ro- 
man law, others studied the decisions of 
Popes and Church councils. They ex- 
plained the law of the Church, called the 
canon law, to candidates for Church of- 
fices. 

The third most important subject was 
medicine, and this, too, was learned 
largely from the works of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Keen interest was 
taken as well in the practical knowledge 
of Arab physicians. Other natural sci- 
ences, especially mathematics, astronomy, 
and physical geography, were studied. 
Here, as in all fields of natural science, 
Western scholars were learning the dis- 
coveries made by the Greeks or Arabs. 


The Poetry of Dante 

University professors and their students 
wrote and spoke Latin, but outside of the 
Universities and monasteries the languag- 
© of the common people of Europe were 
increasingly used. Whereas a student in 
the thirteenth century might read Thom- 
as Aquinas’s books on religion in Latin, 
he would read the poetry of the time in 
his native speech, for example Old 
French, Poetry was popular chiefly with 
the knights and their ladies. They en- 
Joyed the stories of King Arthur and the 
Round Table and other chivalric ro- 
Mances about the adventures of knights 
ш battle and in love. 

About т 300 the Italian poet Dante 
(DAN-tee) dared to write on the highest 
religious themes in the language of his 
native city, Florence. His great work is 


the Divine Comedy. It was entitled a 
“ comedy ” only because it had a happy 
ending. Actually it is the story of an im- 
aginary journey of Dante through hell, 
purgatory, and heaven. In hell, he sees 
tyrants standing in a river of blood, the 
most bloodthirsty killers, like Alexander 
the Great, being immersed up to their 
necks in the hot stream. Unfaithful lov- 
ers are spirits continually tossed and buf- 
feted by winds. Suicides are transformed 
into trees or bushes with twigs which 
bleed when broken. Blasphemers suffer 
beneath flakes of fire ever falling on red- 
hot sands. The geography of hell is de- 
picted so clearly that we can draw a map 
of it, and the spheres of heaven are ex- 
plained with the physics and astronomy 
taught in the universities. Dante’s real 
theme, however, is the human soul on 
its pilgrimage through life and death, 
damned by its own sins and saved by 
the mercy of God. 


2. Liberal Education — 
the Renaissance 


During the Later Middle Ages (1300 
to 1500), new styles developed in litera- 
ture, in architecture, and in education. 
Western Europe entered into a great new 
movement of ideas, marked by increasing 
interest in Greek and Latin literature. 
This movement, and the period during 
h it took place, is often called the 
Renaissance (ren-uh-sANss). Literally, 
Renaissance means " rebirth.” Those who 

ave the name Renaissance to this move- 
ment felt that civilization was being re- 
born through the study of ancient Greece 
and Rome. But the changes in art, litera- 
ture, and education in the Later Middle 
Ages were not really a rebirth of some- 
thing old. They were a creation of some- 
thing new. The Renaissance may be 
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called the opening of the door to Modern 
Times. It was a development of new 
ideas and new inventions to meet the 
needs of new ways of living — especially 
the needs of the merchants and of those 
nobles who were being changed from 
feudal warriors into royal courtiers. 


Practical Schooling for Merchants 

Sons of merchants received instruction 
different from that which squires gained 
at court, or priests at the universities. 
After learning reading and writing at a 
town grammar school, young merchants 
were likely to take lessons in arithmetic 
and bookkeeping from special teachers. 
These teachers and the merchants devel- 
oped ways of making arithmetic easy 
and bookkeeping orderly. 

As long as accounts were kept in the 
old Roman numerals — І, X, C — a great 
many mistakes in arithmetic were like- 
ly. Near the end of the age of the Cru- 
sades, Italian merchants began to record 
their sales, purchases, and debts in the 
more easily managed “ Arabic ” numbers 
— 1, 10, 100 — which were learned from 
the Moslems. 

In their record books merchants were 
also solving the problem of arranging ac- 
counts so that they could tell whether 
they were making or losing money in 
their business. They organized bookkeep- 
ing into an orderly system. Without the 
system of bookkeeping developed by me- 
dieval merchants (called “ double-entry 
bookkeeping”), modern business would 
be a hopeless muddle. 


Francesco Petrarch, Humanist 

If a merchant wanted to give his son 
more education than was needed for busi- 
ness, he usually sent him to study law at 
a university. To one young Florentine, 
Francesco Petrarch — (frahn-cuavs-koh 
prE-trahrk), the dry logic of the law had 
no appeal. He preferred studying the lit- 
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erature of ancient Rome. Much to the dis- 
gust of his practical father, young Fran- 
cesco spent hours reading aloud from 
Vergil or Cicero even before he knew the 
meaning of the lines, for the sheer sound 
of the words and the melody of the vers- 
es fascinated him. At law school he used 
his time to learn Latin better than any- 
one else of his day. Since there were no 
printed books, Petrarch spent days search- 
ing for manuscripts of ancient authors. 
Admiration for ancient times did not 
blind Petrarch to the delights of the pres- 
ent. The beauties of nature attracted 
him, and he tells how he climbed a 
mountain just to sce the sunrise and 
made a special trip to view the scenery of 
the Rhineland. His love sonnets to the 
lady Laura are still widely read. 
Although Petrarch was not of noble 
birth or a man of much wealth, although 
he was no warrior and no saint, he at 
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tained wide fame in his own time. He ex- 
changed many letters with Popes, princes, 
and leading men of the Italian cities. 
When he was found dead in 1374, his 
face bowed over a book, he was mourned 
by disciples all over Italy. 

Petrarch and many of the scholars and 
writers who followed him are called Au- 
manists because their greatest interest 
was in studying human affairs. A change 
was coming over European life. Men 
were increasingly interested in how to 
better. their understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the present life, rather than in 
always discussing salvation in a future 
life. Humanists like Petrarch found what 
were to them fresh views of the world 
in the study of Roman literature and 
strove to imitate Latin authors. 


Liberal Education 
_ The humanists offered something new 
in education. Previously, young nobles 
had been trained only in courtly man- 
hers, fighting, and hunting. Merchants 
had been sent to schools of bookkeeping. 
Lawyers, doctors, and clergymen had 
gained their special education at the uni- 
versities, Now all these groups were in- 
vited by the humanists to seek a liberal 
education, By liberal education they 
meant an understanding of the best liter- 
са art, the best that теп had 
ug and done. 

Following Petrarch’s example, the hu- 
oe taught Latin literature in the be- 
ч it shaved human effort at its 
cde word and deed. For the same 
E iet learned Greek. Hitherto the 
"оз of the Greeks had hardly been 
AN the West except in transla- 
to. sy had cherished in a sort of 
i У reet copy of Homer, but had 
the oo unable to read it. Many of 
see. pene who followed Petrarch 
pod "HR and then taught the Greek 

y masterpieces to their students. 


Erasmus, here portrayed by the great German 
painter Holbein the Younger, has been called "the 
first modern тап” because of his inguiring mind 
and humanistic attitudes toward life. 


Humanist Schools 

The most celebrated humanist school 
was at Mantua (MaN-choo-uh) in north- 
ern Italy, on a site chosen because of its 
natural beauty. Near the classroom, and 
almost as important, was the athletic 
field, a green meadow where the stu- 
dents were taught running, fencing, wres- 
tling, and various games of ball. Athlet- 
ics were important, not as part of mili- 
tary training or as an entertainment for 
spectators, but as an art which developed 
the body and the personality. In the class- 
room, ancient Latin was used in conver- 
sations and Latin literature was taught. 
Instruction in Christianity was not ig- 
nored, but, in addition, young men were 
taught to appreciate the best ideas of such 
kers as Socrates and Plato. 
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Liberal Education in Demand 

The liberal education offered by hu- 
manist schools became very popular. No- 
bles were moving into the cities, where 
they mingled with wealthy merchants. 
At the courts of princes, life was becom- 
ing more luxurious, and manners more 
refined. Intelligent conversation and good 
table manners were in demand. Manuals 
of etiquette warned gentlemen not to 
grind their teeth while eating, not to 
yawn in front of others, and not to sneeze 
too violently. War was becoming a spe- 
cialized business for hired soldiers called 
mercenaries (wxn-s'n-ehr-eez), and nobles 
began to find time for other amusements 
besides hunting and tournaments. They 
discovered that literature too might be in- 
teresting. 

Rich merchants were especially pleased 
by the education which the humanists of- 
fered. Although they were interested in 
making money, they were also attracted 
to liberal education by their love of life 


in this world and their admiration for 
intelligence. 


Liberal Education for Women 


Girls as well as boys were taught by 
the humanists. Young ladies were taught 
Latin and Greek to enrich their conver- 
sation and broaden their minds, and even 
athletic training for women became fash- 
ionable. It was not unusual, as one Ital- 
ian remarked, to see “women play at 
tennis, practice feats of arms, ride, hunt, 
and do (after a fashion) all the exercises 
that a gentleman can do.” 

But a lady was not expected to carry 
manliness so far as to lose her feminine 
grace. Nor did the study of literature so 
absorb women that they ignored other 
ways to add to their charms. Cosmetics 
were as accepted in the fifteenth cen- 
tury as now — and if women did not 
paint their toenails or fingernails, they 
did paint their teeth. But according to 
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the new standards of social life, the 
ideal for a woman as for a man was 
to combine bodily excellence with good 
taste, wide reading, and a quick intelli 


gence. 


Humanists in the Clergy 

A good many of the humanists were 
members of the clergy. They were not 
only interested in present-day affairs but 
studied intently early Christian literature 
as well as pagan authors. An edition of 
the Bible was prepared in which Greek 
and Hebrew texts were printed beside the 
well-known Latin translation. Humanism 
caused a general rise in the standard of 
education among the clergy, and i 
creased the amount of liberal education 
offered in the Church schools. 

In the north of Europe many humar 
ists, although themselves members of the 
clergy, criticized certain of the religious 
practices of the time. Their leader k 
the Dutch scholar, Erasmus (ce! 
muss). He could speak and write ua 
with more grace than anyone since H 
days of ancient Rome, and he was E 
ablest Greek scholar of his цш ў 
1516 he published а new translation p 
the Greek of the New Testament ^" 
though the son of obscure parents he 
was welcome in the courts of princes 
his wit and learning won universa 
miration. During one of his many ) 
neys, Erasmus was shown through ? 
thedral by a member of its clergy 
boasted that he and his fellow clerics 
all sons of noblemen. With the slig a 
flicker of a smile, the visitor ru 
that it was an honor indeed to meet ni 
ligious company so noble that even of i! 
could not have been a member ai 
Erasmus’ most famous book, Р d 
Folly, was a satire which found | F 
thing to make fun of in all ш 
excepting the clergy. By calling at e © 
to abuses and encouraging peop 
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Make ee presses were used to 

Qut these x books and playing cards, 

“arved bloc} те printed from crude hand- 

Worker. iet It was not until a metal- 
ed Johann Gutenberg (ҮОН- 


his library at 


ripts in medieval monasteries. 


hahn coo-tn-berg) discovered a way to 
make movable type that books could be 
printed quickly and cheaply. Gutenberg 
worked in the Rhineland city of Mainz 
(myns) about 1450- He found a way 
to cast metal type from molds, so that 
many letters could be produced from 
a single mold, and so that each letter 
d and re-used in combination 
IS. Gutenberg’s was re- 
es of inventions or im- 


but it was the key invention 


handwritten books were for 
ferred in fine libraries, be- 
ore handsome than the 
the mechanical 


Leyden made books 


art of printing gradually prevailed, as 
its product became more attractive. Lead- 
ing humanists joined publishing houses 
to help the printers in designing type 
and in preparing correct texts of an- 
cient authors. The book most in demand 
was the Bible, and beautifully printed 
editions of Cicero and of Plato also found 
a market. The growing number of 
books, and the interest aroused by hu- 
manists, led more and more men to read. 
Reading stirred up discussion both of 
religious ideas and of literature and 
education. 


3. Art and Literature at the 
Beginning of Modern Times 


By 1500 the humanists had planted 
their schools and their ideal of a liberal 
education very widely in Europe. At the 
same time the age of the great explorers 
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rake — was 
— Columbus, Magellan, and Drake—* 


scoveries, 


opening. Their geographical di 
ene geog exti 


which will be described in the next 
fer brought Europeans many nine 
strange new lands. Those йе 
opened men's minds to new ideas 0 
world at the very time when the spi? 
of the new liberal education wês в 
arousing men's imaginations and 
ing them into touch with vi b ‘a 
original thinkers of the past. ‘in 
century of Modern Times, 1500 9 й. 
was extraordinary for the vigor an 

ety of its art and literature. 


The Craftsmen Artists 

Most of the pupils of the hum: 
merchants or clergymen, lords 0 " 
— felt that they belonged to an ү 
class. They were proud of being m 
men or gentlewomen, and their 
education widened the gap bet 
and the ignorant peasants ОГ Е: 
Sons of farmers and craftsmen W^? 


А native of Florence, 
Michelangelo (1475- 
1564) helped make his 
city the center of the 
Italian Renaissance. 
The man of many tal- 
ents was an ideal of 
the Renaissance. Мї- 
chelangelo (shown 
here in a self-portrait) 
was such a man, excelling in a wide range of 
arts, 

As a sculptor he created the great statue of 
Moses (right) that now stands in Rome. 

As an architect, he designed the extraordi- 
nary dome of St. Peter’s of Rome, the largest 
church in the Western world (left). 

As a painter he covered the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel with scenes from the Old Tes- 
tament like the Creation of Adam (below). 


Pictures of Moses and Adam from Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; the self-portrait from Culver 


ошу by helping 
«ud so learning the father's 
-s or farming skill. 

Yet ingenious craftsmen like Guten- 
berg contributed greatly to Western cul- 
ture. Inventions such as clocks and print- 
ing presses came from their hands. And a 
few craftsmen of special ability and taste 
did find the means for a liberal education. 
They became the leaders in art and archi- 
tecture. In 1500, no line separated art from 
industry, the artist from the craftsman. 
'The most famous artists of the age, Mi- 
chelangelo (1475-1564), Raphael (1483- 
1520), and Leonardo da Vinci (1452- 
1519), were also craftsmen trained by ap- 
prenticeship. 

Michelangelo (mye-k'LAw-juh-loh) be- 
gan as a sculptor and amazed his fellow 
Florentines by the forceful majesty of 
the figures he created. The naked human 
body, which had been a favorite subject 
of Greek sculptors, was a favorite of Mi- 
chelangelo also. His nude figures give 
powerful expression to emotions of pity, 
rage, and anguish, and because his work 
was based on a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy his figures always seem lifelike. 
Michelangelo not only studied examples 
of Greek and Roman sculpture in learn- 
ing his art, but also dissected human bod- 
les, in order to understand the action of 
the muscles. 

Among the leading employers of ar- 
tistic craftsmen were the Popes. A young 
painter, Raphael (rar-ay-el), became the 
favorite of the papal court at Rome. One 
of the many pictures with which Rapha- 
el decorated the Vatican palace of the 
Popes was “The School of Athens." It 
represents a group of ancient Greek phi- 
losophers. Even more famous were his 
Madonnas. His pleasing compositions and 

‘ch colors give Raphael's works a warmth 

d serenity which have made them popu- 

religious paintings. 

ince Michelangelo had little reputa- 
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tion as a painter, his rivals sought to dis- 
credit him by having the Pope assign 
him the task of painting the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, the small church at- 
tached to the Vatican. Planning the fig- 
ures so that they would fit the ceiling was 
a severe test in composition. The execu- 
tion involved a strain on Michelangelo's 
eyes which left him half-blinded. During 
four and a half years he spent day after 
day lying flat on his back, his face 
swathed in a towel to protect it from the 
paint, while he covered the ten thousand 
square feet of the ceiling with figures 
depicting the stories of the Old Testa- 
ment. When the scaffolding was finally 
removed, his rivals saw that they had 
made a mistake, for the ceiling had come 
to life with powerful, awe-inspiring fig- 
ures. In painting as in sculpture, Michel- 
angelo proved himself the master of ex- 
pressive treatment of the human body. 

Michelangelo was also а distinguished 
poet and an engineer. His eminence 1 
varied fields shows that many-sided at 
tainment was not restricted to gentlemen 
of leisure. The Renaissance ideal of pet 
sonal development, of making the most 
of one's capacities, was fully shared by 
the most intelligent craftsmen. 

As talented an artist as Michelangelo 
and even wider in his interests and & 
pacities, was Leonardo da Vinci (lay 
NaHR-doh dah veen-cuee). He had an К 
quiring mind which made him a g/& 
scientist, as we shall see in Chapter " 
He planned his pictures with mather 
cal exactness and then veiled the p 
with the wizardry of his subtle со 
and an extremely skillful mingling. 
lights and shadows. (See the biographi¢ 
sketch on p. 285.) 


Renaissance Architecture ; 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centurio 

builders abandoned the Gothic 5 

which had been the pride of medic 
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Leonardo da Vinci 1452-1519 


The handsome man in the rose-colored cloak would sweep 
along the streets of Florence, his golden hair falling about his 
shoulders, stopping here to tell a story, there to toss a jest. Wher- 
ever he went, people gathered. In Renaissance Florence, the indi- 
vidual of many talents was greatly admired, and Leonardo da 
Vinci was probably the most versatile genius who has ever lived. 

His father, a notary, apprenticed the boy to a skilled gold- 
smith, sculptor, and painter. With hands strong enough to bend 
a horseshoe and yet incredibly adept, Leonardo was soon his own 
master. He was now ready to practice several arts, as his fellow 
townsman, Michelangelo, was to do several years later. When he 
accepted a post with the Duke of Milan, Leonardo's range of 
abilities really began to show. He sculptured a powerful twenty- 
six foot equestrian figure, planned irrigation systems, painted 
“The Last Supper," and wrote scientific studies on optics. After 
the Duke was deposed by the French, Leonardo turned for sup- 
port to new patrons, and his glittering versatility kept unfolding. 
One year he was painting the great portrait “ Mona Lisa”; an- 
other year, he was engineering military fortifications. 

Despite his fame, Leonardo did not seem a very happy man. 
Often he started projects and then, dispirited, put them aside. 
Perhaps a clue to the inner Leonardo was provided when, years 
after his death, his many volumes of notebooks were deciphered. 
Written backhanded and from right to left so that no one was 
likely to understand them in his own time, the notebooks reveal 
brilliant ventures into science, including amazingly correct knowl- 
edge of how men might fly. Leonardo realized sadly that the 
Renaissance, however much it valued the new, was hardly ready 
for the boldest products of his genius. 
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ic" at a time when “ Gothic " meant bar- 


Stonemasons. The new architecture re- 


turned for inspiration to styles used in an- barous. 
cient Rome. Instead of building the soar- Both churches and palaces were pat- 


ing pointed arches and ornately sculptured — terned after the design of the ancient Ro- 
doorways of the Gothic style, Renaissance man buildings, but when adapted by 50 
Architects used columns ad round arches original and energetic an artist as Michel- 
which were like those found in Roman angelo, the new style gave results unlike 
runs (see figures on pp. 130 and 136). апу structure built in Rome е the 

umanists regarded the Gothic style as emperors. Having proved his excellence 
barbarous because it was unlike that of in sculpture and painting, Michelangele 
Rome, and they applied the name “ Goth- was asked to draw new т!" 


church of St. Peter's in Rome. His plan 
owed much to Roman models, but he de- 
signed as the dominating feature of St. 
Peter's a sort of dome unknown to the 
Romans. Although domes had already 
been used in Byzantine and Moslem ar- 
chitecture, they lacked the height and 
majesty of that designed by Michelangelo. 
This dome so greatly contributed to the 
grandeur of St. Peter's that it became a 
model for many domes that were later 
built in the West. 

Since the sixteenth century, most of 
the architecture of the West has been 
some variation of the Renaissance style. 
The buildings of our national govern- 
ment in Washington recall those of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, and the most 
striking feature of the national Capitol 
is a lofty dome of the type made popu- 
lar by Michelangelo. 


William Shakespeare was not only an actor and 
writer in the Globe Playhouse of London but also 
its manager. This practical man of the Renaissance 
has secured more acclaim than апу other writer in 
history. 


National Portrait Gallery 


Renaissance Literature 


'The wide range of human interests in 


the sixteenth century in Europe was ex- 
pressed in the literature of many coun- 
tries. The best known of all Spanish au- 
thors was a man of this time— Migud 
de Cervantes (mec-cEr. day ser-van-tayz), 
t, novelist, playwright, and soldier. 
During a naval battle with the Turks 
in 1571, Cervantes received a gunshot 
wound which permanently crippled his 


eft hand, and on his way back to Spain 
he was captured by Moorish pirates and 


ld prisoner five years. But the crip- 


pling of his left hand, he remarked, was 

МШЕЗ: 
“to the greater glory of his right." Cer- 
vantes’ finest work is Don Quixote don 
KWIK-sut), which ridicules the knightly 
romances of the earlier days. This story 


makes fun of chivalry and gives a keen 


description of various typical Spanis 


characters, from the noble to the s 


boy. Although Don Quixote, the hero, Б 
an absurd knight who tilts at windmills 
ader 

thinking they are giants, the reade 
- ` hon- 


comes to love him for his courtesy, 
esty, and bravery. j 

Among Italian writers, Niccolò Machi- 
avelli (nee- koh-Lon mak-ee-uh-veL<e) 
famous for his vigorous prose style, 
cynical and witty dramas, and above 


h 
for his ideas about government. Mac | 
се faithfully 


1 from of fice 
Partly v 
vel de 


all 


14- 


velli served his native Floren 
until in 1512 he was dismissec 
when his party was defe: ited. 
cause of this experience, Mac 
cided that power was the guiding me 
ple of all politics, and argued that or 


nary rules of right and wrong did not 
apply in government. His book, The 
Prince, lays down for rulers such max- 
ims as: "It is better to be feared than 
loved." "It is more important to appear 
just than to be just." 

Quite different in his interest and his 
spirit was the English poet and play- 
wright, William Shakespeare (1564- 
1616). Starting in a small town without 
much money or education, Shakespeare 
worked his way up in the city of Lon- 
don. First actor, then playwright and 
theatrical manager, he improved his ed- 
ucation as he went along. Shakespeare 
impressed people as a handsome man of 
pleasant manners who picked up ideas 
quickly from other men of his profession 
and from the cronies with whom he 
drank ale in the Mermaid Tavern. He 
could retell a Roman love story in clever, 
enticing verses calculated to delight both 


the young nobles who sat on the stage at 
his Globe Theater and the commoners 
who stood below in the “ pit.” He could 
stage a roaring farce with characters 
drawn from the London streets, or en- 
noble a historic tragedy like Julius Cae- 
sar by his insight into human nature and 
by the rhythmic beauty of his lines. Al- 
though the scenes of his plays were all 
laid in the past or in foreign lands, the 
characters Shakespeare depicted in Ham- 
let, Macbeth, and As You Like It were 
men and women such as might be met 
in the England of his day. 

Much of the change in spirit which had 
occurred in Europe since the end of the - 
Crusades is expressed in the contrast be- 
tween Shakespeare and Dante. The Di- 
vine Comedy was set into the religious 
background of heaven and hell, but 
Shakespeare’s dramas tried, as he said, 
“to hold a mirror up to nature.” 


Western Europe was alive with new activities and ideas as Mod- 
ern Times began. Some of the older cathedral schools had developed 
into universities, attended by sons of nobles and businessmen as well as 
divinity students. The humanist educators and writers were rediscover- 
ing Greek and Roman writings and ideas. This revival was a renais- 
sance, or rebirth, of learning and interest in nature and the worldly life 
of men. While Dante, who lived about 1300, wrote of heaven and hell, 
Machiavelli, Erasmus, and Cervantes — who all lived about 1500 — 


A LOOK 


BACK 
theology. 


wrote about life and problems of their own day. They and the English 
playwright Shakespeare were more interested in human affairs than in 


Most of the Renaissance authors wrote in the common speech — 


Italian, French, Spanish, or English — rather than in Latin; and 
through the invention of better printing methods, the number of copies 
of books increased and more people became readers. Ideas spread more 

idly; education became broader. | 
M ы ideal was that men should make the most of 
their talents, and this was applied to craftsmen and artists as well as 
nobles. Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci were not only painters 
and sculptors but also poets and architects. Michelangelo designed the 
cathedral of St. Peter in Rome, adapting Roman styles of architecture. 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and others painted portraits of contempo- 
raries as well as portraying Jesus, the Virgin Mary, and the Apostles. 
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They used rich, beautiful colors, and their paintings and sculpture de- 
picted realistic and lifelike human bodies. 

As Europeans pushed out to explore the oceans and discover new 
continents, they had a vigorous culture to carry to old Asia and the 


new Americas. 


Reviewing 


ad 
the Main Facts 


т. In what way was western Europe 
"backward" in civilization about 1000? 
What were some of the causes of the great 
advances from rooo to 1500? 

2. Show how the Church and clergy in- 
fluenced (1) art and architecture; (2) the 
schools and universities; (3) the literature; 
and (4) the life of ordinary people in the 
Age of Knights (1000-1300). What new 
interests did the clergy, knights, and towns- 
people develop as Modern Times began? 

3. How did education change in the Lat- 
er Middle Ages (1300-1500)? What chang- 
es were due to the growth of business? to 
the humanists? What subjects other than 
religion were now taught in universities? 
How did the education of girls change? 
What part of the whole population was af- 
fected by changes in education at this time? 

4. For what groups was the invention of 
printing important: businessmen, scholars, 
and teachers — any others? Why? 

5. Why was most art and architecture of 
the Renaissance concerned with religious 
subjects and church buildings? Did art and 
literature ever deal with other subjects? 
About what subjects did the Renaissance 
authors — Petrarch, Cervantes, Machiavelli, 
Shakespeare — write? 


Then and Now 


1. In what occupations could 

an able son of poor parents rise 

in the world during the Later Middle 

Ages? Was education becoming less or more 

important? Did all boys and girls have 
equal opportunity? 

2. Why is "Renaissance" not strictly a 
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correct name for the changes in art, litere 
ture, and education of the period 1300- 
1500? In what ways does the Renaissance 
seem more like our own time than the Ear- 
ly Middle Ages? 

3. What do we mean by “culture”? 
How would you describe the culture of 
modern America? What things would you 
point to in order to illustrate it? 

4. The Renaissance has often been г 
garded as one of the great periods in the 
history of the West. What earlier great pe 
riods do you recall? Do they seem to you to 
be greater than the Renaissance? 


“ 


3 Activities 
ў т. If you are interested in att 
find pictures and prepare a © 
port on one of the following: (1) religious 
paintings of the times from 1000 to ы 
(2) Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaisan 
cathedrals and churches; (3) the life à 
interests of western Europeans as shown" 
Renaissance art; or (4) the life and at 3 
Michelangelo or Raphael or Leonardo 
Vinci. m" 
2. Prepare a report on (1 í 
men’s dió dudar the Later Middle <i 
or (2) the history of printing; or (3) the 
history of clocks; or (4) the histo и 
University of Paris ог Mantua or of Ox 
or Cambridge University. life 0 
3. Prepare a class report on the à 
Francis of Assisi or Abelard or Erasm" TA 
4. If you are interested in business P. 
pare an explanation of double-entry 
keeping for other members of the da 
5. If you are interested in the theate att’ 
out how plays were given in браке 
time. You, ог a small group, may У 
make sketches of a theater арі 
make а model in cardboard or woo" 


Í 


fin 
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Until the end of the Middle Ages, the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
were of little importance in the world’s history. But, about 1450, west- 
ern Europeans ventured into the Atlantic — along the coast of Africa 
and out to the islands west of Spain and northern Africa. They sailed 
across the Atlantic to the Americas and found a sea route to India by 
sailing around the southern tip of Africa. Soon western Europeans had 
circled the world. 

A LOOK Ocean exploration had far-reaching results. Knowledge of geog- 

AHEAD  тарһу and navigation vastly increased. Sailing fleets brought great 
wealth to Europe from Asia and the Americas. Rivalry for control of 
overseas lands and wealth aroused a long series of wars involving Portu- 
gal, Spain, England, France, and Holland. 

The map on pages 292-93 shows the Guinea coast and the Cape of 
Good Hope in Africa; the Azores, Cape Verde, and Canary islands, 
west of Spain and Africa; Mexico City, in North America; the Straits 
of Magellan and the area of Peru in South America; the Philippine 
Islands; and the port of Macao on the eastern coast of Asia. 

The map on pages 296-97 shows the West Indies (east of Mex- 
ico); the East Indies, the Spice Islands, and the Straits of Malacca in 
southeastern Asia; and Australia and New Zealand. 


WO hundred years before Colum- бге ringed the earth at the equator. Noth- 
bus, a seaman from Genoa guided ing was heard from the Genoese sailor 


his ship through the Straits of Gibraltar after he disappeared into the open sea, 
and tried to sail around Africa to India. but his son was confident that the seaman 


Unlike many people in the Later Middle still lived. Traveling in the opposite direc- 
ges. he did not believe that a circle of tion, the son went eastward through 
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Egypt and the Red Sea to look for his 
father on the east coast of Africa. 

* Landlubbers" might imagine zones 
of fire, sailors who were superstitious 
might worry over tales of sea monsters, 
but hard-headed sea captains were not 
guided by fairy tales. All they needed to 
conquer the oceans were better ships and 
more accurate methods of navigation. 


1. Portuguese and Spanish 
Circle the World 


From the days of the Minoans, Medi- 
terranean seamen had ventured out of 
sight of land for several days at a time. 
They reckoned their general direction by 
the sun and the North Star, and were 
sure they could find out where they were 
when land was sighted. They had no 
maps more accurate than those they car- 
ried in their heads, but long experience 
trained them to recognize localities by the 
profile of the coast. The distance covered 
was estimated by keeping time with an 
hourglass and guessing at the speed of the 


ship. One way of estimating speed was to 
note a bunch of seaweed or some floating 
object at the bow (or front) of the ship, 
As the ship started to move past it, a sea- 
man would begin to walk toward the 


stern (or back) of the ship, keeping even | 


with the object and singing a sea chant 
until the ship had finally passed it. The 
number of times that the chant was sung 
gave the sailors a measure of time, and the 
length of the ship gave them a measure of 
distance. 


Italians Develop Compass and Sea Chat 

One of the needs of the early navigators 
was to plot with accuracy the direction of 
the ship even if clouds hid the sun or 
North Star. The fact that a magnetized 
needle pointed north had been known for 
some time, but navigators experimented 
for a hundred years before a usable 
ship compass was invented by Italian st 
men about 1300. The more accurate 
knowledge of direction furnished by the 
compass enabled Italian map makers 0 
produce the first serviceable sea chats 
or maps for sailors. Distances still ha 
to be guessed, but in the much-trave 


The merchant galley was much used in the Mediterranean to take pilgrims to the Holy 
Land as well as to carry cargoes of precious wares. It also made the long voyage from 
either Venice or Genoa to Bruges (shown on the map on pp. 252-53). 


Adapted from Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders 


Mediterranean these guesses were accurate 
enough. By 1300 the Italians were the 
foremost seamen of Europe. 

At the very time when the Italians were 
perfecting the compass and the sea chart, 
their ships began making regular voyages 
from the Mediterranean to parts of the 
English Channel. Merchant galleys of 
Venice and Genoa brought cargoes of 
spices, silks, sugar candy, glassware, and 
sometimes a few monkeys to sell in Lon- 
don or Bruges. А 


Ships and Sails 
The galleys used at this time had a 
flat deck. Down the center of the deck 
was a long, high pile of sea chests along 
Which the sailors ran back and forth to 
trim the sails. On either side of the gang- 
Way of chests sat a crew of more than a 
hundred oarsmen. In the Middle Ages, the 
oarsmen on galleys were freemen, serving 
for wages. Each had his cask of wine and 
biscuits beneath his bench and also, per- 
haps, a bit of cinnamon or fancy cloth 
Which he meant to sell оп his own ac- 
count. The deck of the galley was unbe- 
lievably crowded, but it was necessary to 
pull the oars only in entering and leaving 
the harbor, in escaping from danger, or 
' propelling the ship during a calm. Oth- 
“wise wind and sail did the work. 
At first, Mediterranean ships were built 
differently from the ships of the north. 
n. Italians knew how to manage a kind 
i sail, the lateen (luh-reEN), 
ee especially useful for advancing 
us pl vno winds. The northern- 
en s other hand, had invented the 
E de steering the ship by a rudder 
Элы t the sternpost. They had also 
which. expert in the use of square sails, 
ee Mies less dangerous than the la- 
Es. high winds and rough seas. About 
"i A Europeans also learned to use 
іе, ег, and during the next two cen- 
» Ship captains experimented with 


Prince Henry made Portugal a leading sea power 
by promoting the study of seamanship and geog- 


raphy. 


combinations of lateen and square sails. 
By the time of Columbus (1500), a rig 
hàd been discovered which made the ship 
manageable in all kinds of winds. The 
story of ships is an illustration of how 


progress results as men learn from one an- 


other. 


Portuguese Seamen under Prince Henry 

The sailing knowledge of northern and 
southern Europe was combined most ef- 
fectively in Portugal. Not only trade but 
war speeded the Portuguese advances in 
seamanship. All Portugal had at one time 
been controlled by Moslems. When the 
Christian Portuguese finally drove the 
Moslems back into North Africa, they did 
not lose their interest in crusading against 
their former rulers. 
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PORTUGUESE ROUTE TO 
INDIA DISCOVERED BY 
VASCO da САМА iN 1437 
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EXPLORATION OF THE OCEANS. The inset map on the right-hand page shows 
prevailing winds over the oceans. Compare the routes of the explorers with the small 
map to see how Vasco da Gama and Columbus took advantage of the wind belts. These 
maps are drawn on the Mercator projection (devised in 1564 by Gerhardus Mercator, а 
Dutch engraver). This projection is preferred by navigators because the compass direc 
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THE WIND BELTS 
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can be shown as a straight line. The projection used in the map 
(north to south) as curved lines and gives a more 
land, which are exaggerated in size by the Merca- 
kinds of map projections. A popular kind in 


tion (north and south) 
on pages 206-07 shows the meridians 
accurate picture of Alaska and Green 
tor projection. There are, of course, many 
the modern air age is represented by the map on page 720. 
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To gain further victories over the “ in- 
fidel Mohammedans" was the guiding 
ambition of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
He was called * the Navigator," not be- 
cause he himself navigated, but because 
he hired and encouraged other seamen. 
Prince Henry sent Portuguese ships down 
the west coast of Africa in order to sail 
around the Moslems and attack the en- 
emy from the south. Since the Portuguese 
were entering waters unknown to Euro- 
peans, Prince Henry had only vague ideas 
of what his seamen might find. But a sci- 
entific interest in the unknown made him 
all the more devoted to his work of dis- 
covery. He collected old maps, engaged 
experienced Italian seamen, carefully 
charted the discoveries of his own pilots, 
and taught them all that was known of 
sailing and geography. 

As Henry had hoped, his crusading 
proved quite profitable. His ship captains 
found the gold-yielding region on the 
Guinea (сім-ее) coast. They profited from 
seizing Negro natives and selling them as 
slaves. They found the Azores (uh-zorz), 
Madeira (muh-veer-uh), and the Cape 
Verde (verd) islands in the Atlantic and 
turned the Madeiras into profitable sugar 
plantations. When Prince Henry died in 
1460, he had trained a group of sea cap- 
tains who possessed both practical experi- 
ence and growing scientific knowledge. 


Astronomy in Navigation 

One of the problems which Portuguese 
seamen set out to solve was a sure meth- 
od of navigating great distances on the 
open sea. For long ocean voyages the com- 
pass was not an adequate guide. On a 
voyage of a thousand leagues, a slight er- 
ror in compass reading or the failure to 
estimate the drift of a strong ocean cur- 
rent might take the ship far off its course. 
Then, too, the sea charts developed 
by Italians, though sufficiently accurate for 
crossing the Mediterranean, were inade- 
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quate for ocean sailing. The charts dil 
not take into account the fact that the 
earth is curved, as all expert marine 
knew by this time. Navigators began 0 
study astronomy, in part borrowing from 
ancient Greek science. They became 
skilled in observing the relative position 
of the sun, moon, and stars in order to 
find their position at sea. 

ОЁ course, sailors already used the sun 
and the stars to tell time as well as to find 
the north, but the Portuguese learned аю 
to measure distances by them. From the 
position of the North Star, they were abl 
to figure out how near to the equator 
they were sailing. After the death d 
Prince Henry, Portuguese sea captains 
beat their way down the coast of Afri 
south of the equator, where they could 
not see the North Star. But they learned 
to tell how far they had gone by the 
height of the sun at noon. In 1497, Vasco 
da Gama (vaus-koh duh canw-uh) ust! 
such knowledge in his voyage from Por 
tugal around Africa to India. On his № 
out, da Gama sailed ninety-two days у 
out sight of land. When he made his E 
fall near the Cape of Good Hope, | 
Gama was able to calculate its Jatitu* 
from the position of the sun. E 
months on the open sea brought him ? 
fear that he would lose his way. 


The Wind Belts f 
The Portuguese were also learning я 
the winds blew in different zones ^, 
knew where one would meet oppo 
head winds, and where one might wi 
a favorable breeze. Da Gama avoide j 
baffling winds of the African ^e 5 
boldly striking out across the mice a 
the south Atlantic until he four he 
“brave west winds " of the more M. t 
latitudes to speed him on his way: К 
Indian Ocean he quickly learne? ` y 
the seasonal winds of that ocean, Ut Ме 
soons — a “ secret” wrested from ? 


how 


lem made talkative by strong drink, so 
the Moslems said. Knowledge of the 
winds as well as astronomy was used by 
the Portuguese in opening the new route 
around Africa to Asia. 


© olumbus Sails the North Atlantic 
Christopher Columbus, an agent for, 

Genoese merchants in Portugal, was im- 
pressed by the wealth resulting from 
Prince Непгуѕ exploration. Exciting 
Questions came to his mind. Were there 
NOt even richer islands farther west, lands 
уу here gold was so common that men 
roofed their houses with slabs of it two 
inches thick? Was there not a route 
th rough the western ocean to the spice is- 
lands of the East and, farthest west of all, 
to the fabulous wonders of China? 

. Columbus studied and copied maps, 
listened to the reports of returning sea 
Captains, and read ancient authors. He 
£raduall became convinced that he was 
the man chosen by God to open an ocean 
TO ad to the west and reveal the other side 
o£ the world. The king of Portugal, ad- 
Vased by the scientists and seamen who 
ее opening the route around Africa, 
зву no interest in Columbus’ project. 

Ut finally, in Spain, the bold seaman 
Persuaded King Ferdinand and Queen 
Sabella to finance his dream. 


ы men before Columbus had 
Planned voyages west in search of land, 
by 

t they proposed to start from the 


A 


« cores, where winds held them back. 
inp Iumbus sailed in 1492 from Spanish 
us farther south, the Canaries. Since 
tec ** winds at that latitude were favorable 

а voyage west, Columbus sighted land 


The map on pages 296-97 shows ten no 
Pp. 196-200, 247-48); Moslem (see pp. 16 


thirty-three days after leaving the Canar- 
ies. On his voyage back from the West 
Indies to Europe, Columbus worked 
northeast until he found winds that bore 
him rapidly homeward. Columbus had 
discovered a way of crossing the Atlantic 
with favorable winds both ways. 
Columbus did not realize the practical 
meaning of his discovery. His head was 
filled with visions of gold mines, of an 
earthly paradise, of the riches of Asia. 
Wealth and power were to flow from his 
discovery, but not in the ways he expected. 


The Portuguese in the Indian Ocean 

At first, only trifling amounts of wealth 
in pearls and dyewood were brought back 
along the highway discovered by Colum- 
bus, but da Gama’s ocean trail around 
Africa led to the valuable spices of Asia. 
Once on the east coast of Africa, the Por- 
tuguese no longer had to find new routes. 
They simply took from the Moslems the 
well-established lines of commerce in the 
Indian Ocean (see map on pp. 252-53). 
Whether in India or West Africa, all Mos- 
lems were considered enemies by the 
Christian Portuguese; in India they were 
doubly hated as masters of the valuable 
spice trade. Stouter ships, heavier cannon, 
and better-armed soldiers enabled the Por- 
tuguese to capture Moslem ships and to 
seize the key commercial cities from Or- 
muz (or-muz) to Malacca. Cargoes of 
pepper, cinnamon, and cloves were soon 
rounding Africa to swell the income of 
the king of Portugal. 

In the harbor of Malacca, Portuguese 
captains anchored their ships beside 
Chinese sailing vessels, called junks. A 


n-Western civilizations: Greek Orthodox (see |» 
8-76, 243-47); Hindu or Indic (see pp. 179- 


84); Chinese and Japanese (see pp. 74-84, 184-89, 2 36-43, 304); Tartar (see pp. 242-43, 
303); native American (see pp. 309-10). The Pacific, Malayan, Native African and 
Coptic are not separately described because they had less historical influence. 
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Portuguese colony was soon founded at 
Macao (muh-kow), a port near Can- 
ton. А Portuguese poet boasted, “ If there 
had been more of the world, they would 
have reached it.” 


Magellan in the Pacific 

Another Portuguese navigator, Magel- 
lan (muh-7xt-un), believed he could find 
a new route to the Spice Islands of Asia. 
Since the Portuguese king was not inter- 
ested, Magellan sailed in the service of the 
king of Spain. Setting out from Spain 
in 1519, Magellan sailed around South 
America through the straits now bearing 
his name. He pushed north up the west 
coast of America seeking latitudes where 
the winds favored a voyage west. The run 
across the Pacific was so long that his 
supplies were exhausted and the hungry 
crew chewed at the oxhide straps from the 
rigging. When the Philippines were fin- 
ally reached, Magellan undertook to con- 
quer the lands he had discovered and was 
killed in the fighting. The first round-the- 
world voyage was completed without the 
man whose adventurous mind had con- 
ceived it and whose seamanship had made 
it possible. 


Treasure from American Mines 

While Magellan was sailing the Pacific, 
a handful of soldiers were staking out for 
Spain a land empire in the New World. 
Mexico was conquered by resolute Her- 
nando Cortes (Kor-tez) in a campaign 
marked by almost incredible bravery, cru- 
elty, and plain luck. Cortes won over or, 
failing that, attacked and murdered the 
leaders of the native Indian tribes of Mex- 
ico. The Spaniards came for riches, and 
when they smashed their way into the In- 
dian king's treasury at Mexico City, they 
were delighted at the jewels and the slabs 
of gold heaped before them. Similar 
wealth rewarded the band of swashbuck- 
ling rascals who added Peru to the Span- 
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ish empire. Here and in Mexico extra. 
dinarily rich silver mines were found. 
Spanish adventurers, followed by a 
growing number of colonists, pushed far 
into both American continents in seard 
of quick wealth. Over the Atlantic routes 
which Columbus һай revealed, Spanish 
treasure fleets brought the golden and sil 
ver harvest of the New World to Europe 
and took to America products to which 
the colonists from Spain were accustomed, 


2. English, French, and 
Dutch Rule the Seas 


In vain Spanish and Portuguese mol 
archs tried to keep secret their new knowl 
edge of geography and navigation 
They could not keep sole control of what 
they had discovered, for the areas were too 


immense, the profits too enticing. The | 
Dutch soon wot | 


French, English, and 
control of the new sea lanes by building 
cheaper ships, by being better traders, and 
by winning wars. 


Cheaper Ships and Better Trading 

The timber supplies of Spain and Por 
tugal had never been large and wet 
quickly exhausted when ships became the 
tools for empire building. England ha 
the advantage of her oak forests, an P 
Dutch could draw upon the plentiful sup 
plies of the lands around the Baltic. a 
the Spanish and Portuguese became i 
pendent on ships bought or hired fro 
their competitors at a high cost. 

Cheaper merchandise as well as der 
er ships favored the latecomers. The Enp 
lish and Dutch were well supplied "а 
cloths and other manufactured Me 
demand overseas; the Spanish and E 
guese were not. In both the East a 
West Indies, English and Dutch sho 
the greatest skill as traders. 


Piracy and Naval Warfare 

Unable to undersell their competitors, 
the Spanish and Portuguese denounced 
them as pirates and tried to keep them 
out by force. Many seamen did, in fact, 
mix piracy with exploration and trade. 
The English sea captain, Francis Drake, 
found it impossible to trade peaceably 
with the Spanish colonies in the West In- 
dies. He therefore attacked the Spanish 
fleets laden with silver from the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. Striking at Spanish 
trade where it was least protected, Drake 
followed the route of Magellan into the 
Pacific, crossed to the East Indies, and re- 
und Africa to England with his 
full of treasure. For ordinary 
piracy men were hanged, but the English 
Queen Elizabeth wanted a share of 
Drake's plunder. She also recognized that 
Drake's piracy was weakening the power 


an 


turned aro 
ship's hok 


of Spain. Consequently this buccaneer on 
the grand scale was knighted. It was now 
clear to the Spanish that they could not 
keep their control of the sea lanes except 
by mecting force with stronger force. 

In 1588 a combined Spanish and Por- 
tuguese fleet was sent to conquer Eng- 
land. Proudly the Spanish monarch called 
his ships the Invincible Armada (ahr- 
may-duh). The Spanish ships were huge 
and heavily armed, but the smaller Eng- 
lish vessels could sail faster and shoot 
farther. Sir Francis Drake, by then one of 
the English admirals, understood clearly 
the changes in sea fighting made possible 
by gunpowder. When the lumbering 
Spanish and Portuguese vessels came up 
the English Channel, the English rid- 
dled the enemy with shot before they 
ar enough to grapple the Eng- 


could get ne 
hand-to-hand 


lish ships and board for 


world. Note on the foremast and mainmast (cen- 
hern Europe. On the other two masts, 
erranean during 


In this ship Drake sailed around the 
sails of the type developed in nort 


ter) the square 
* lateen " sails, the type which originated in the Medit 


aft, are triangular 
the Middle Ages. 
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combat. The shattered remnant of the In- 
vincible Armada was driven into the 
North Sea and scattered by storms. 

Later and even more crushing defeats 
at the hands of the English and Dutch 
destroyed the naval power of both Spain 
and Portugal 'The ocean lanes were 
opened to the enterprising merchants of 
the victorious powers. Still later the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fought each other, and 
the French joined in to win a good share. 


Completing the Ocean Conquest 

While the people of northern Europe 
were getting the best of the Portuguese 
and Spanish in trade and war, they were 
also surpassing them in seamanship. 
Dutch merchants, for example, hired Mer- 
cator (mur-Kay-ter) to make a world 
map. His map projection (see caption, pp. 
292-93) is still the most useful for ocean 
navigators. The Dutch, after taking pos- 
session of the spice-producing islands in 
the East Indies, discovered northern Aus- 
tralia, which was then named New Hol- 
land. 

When a Dutch navigator, Abel Tasman 


(rAHss-mahn), was sent to find out about 
the geography of the new land, he per- 
formed the remarkable feat of sailing all 
around Australia without seeing it. Не 
did, however, discover the small island 
south of Australia which now bears the 
name Tasmania, though his crew, believ- 
ing the land inhabited by giants, refused 
to explore it. Coming upon New Zea- 
land, he assumed it was part of an ant- 
arctic continent. Boldness in unknown 
seas made Tasman’s voyages magnificent, 
but they left the main features of the 
South Pacific as mysterious as ever. 

English explorers cleared up these nays- 
teries by their later journeys. English. 
navigators also advanced the use ofaclock 
for ships, the marine chronometer (kroh- 
nom-ih-ter). The chronometer was finally 
made accurate enough so that navigators 
could tell how far east or west they had 
sailed by comparing the clock and ће po- 
sition of the sun. England’s leadership in 
seamanship is reflected in the fact that 
present-day navigators calculate their po- 
sition as east or west of Greenwich, Eng. 


land. 


Before the Middle Ages closed, western Europeans began tO sail 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Around 1300, Italian seamen developed 
a usable compass and began to make sea charts and better maps. “To 
gether with north European seamen they experimented with different 
kinds of sails and a rudder for better steering. 4 

Around 1450, the Portuguese, led by Prince Henry, discovered. the 


A LOOK 
BACK 


Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde islands, and explored the west coast 
of Africa. They advanced knowledge of geography and use o£ 
in navigation and learned to use favorable ocean wind belts. i 


sta 


Columbus, an Italian backed by Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
tried to find a new route to the East by sailing west. In four voyages o 
America he discovered routes across the Atlantic. 


Da Gama, a Portuguese, succeeded in reaching Asia by Sailing 


around Africa and across the Indian Ocean. 


Magellan, a Portuguese backed by Spain, led the first expedition 
that sailed around the world. | 


Ocean exploration opened up new trade. Spice ships br Sught 
wealth to Portugal. Spain plundered the riches of native tibes jp 
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Mexico and Peru and worked silver mines in the New World. The 
English, French, and Dutch soon challenged Portuguese and Spanish 
leadership. They built cheaper ships and succeeded in trade because 
they carried products that the peoples of Asia and America wanted 
most. Spain tried to crush the growing power of Britain, but failed 
when the English defeated the ships of the Armada and became 


leaders on the sea. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. What discoveries or inventions helped 
to make Italians the foremost seamen of 
Europe about 1300? What did Italian sailors 
learn from sailors in northern Europe? 
What discoveries or inventions were made 
by Portuguese sailors before 1500? 

2. What new ocean routes were explored 
and opened by the Portuguese? by the 
Spanish? How did Portugal and Spain ben- 
efit from the opening of new ocean routes? 

3. Why were the English, the French, 
and the Dutch able to take leadership in 
ocean commerce away from the Portuguese 
and Spanish? With what parts of the world 
did the English, French, and Dutch estab- 
lish contacts through trade and settlement? 

4. What new parts of the world does this 
chapter bring into the world’s history? 

5. Look again at the map on pages 296-97 
and list those civilizations which were not 
influenced greatly by Western expansion dur- 
ing the period from 1500 to 1600. 


ilia. 


Then and Now 


1. How do the maps on pages 

252-53 and 292-93 help explain 
Why Italians were leaders in sea trade before 
the discovery of ocean routes, but not after- 
ward? 

2. How many of the discoveries and in- 
ventions of seamen in the period from 1300 
^ Fow (compass, charts, new types of sail, 

er, knowledge of winds) are still im- 
Portant to modern navigators? 
3. Which European nations gained most 


from the opening of ocean trade routes? 
Would you expect the native peoples of 
Africa, Asia, and America to gain or lose? 
In our own day, how do new air routes 
affect peoples in various parts of the world? 


2 Activities 


r. Find out, if you don't al- 

ready know, how a compass is 
built, why a compass sometimes fails to 
point accurately to the north, and how navi- 
gators are now protected against compass 
variations. 

2. If you are interested in ships, you may 
like to look up and perhaps report on 
(1) the history of galleys; (2) the history 
of sails and rigs; or (3) ships of the time of 
Columbus or Magellan or Drake. You may 
need to find or draw pictures, or make 
models to illustrate your findings. 

3. Make a map showing, in different col- 
ors, the voyages of discovery that are men- 
tioned in this chapter. 

4. After examining the map on pages 296- 
97, prepare a report on one of the civiliza- 
tions existing before the West expanded. Try 
to find pictures that will help illustrate the 
art, cities, and occupations of the people. In- 
dicate also what main changes occurred in 
the civilization after it came into contact 
with the West. Or, if Western expansion did 
not influence it, explain whether the civiliza- 
tion advanced or declined in Modern Times. 

4. Look up in the library (1) the life and 
four American voyages of Columbus; 
(2) the life and long voyage of Magellan; 
(3) the life and exploits of Francis Drake; 
or (4) the story of the Great Armada, Try 
to find out who first wrote about these men 


and events. 
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20 
EUROPEAN NATIONS EXPAND 
IN THE AMERICAS MORE 
THAN IN ASIA 


Exploration of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and discovery of 
the Americas opened a new world to Europeans. Traders, soldier, 
Christian missionaries, and settlers soon carried European civilization 
overseas, especially to the Americas and to islands southeast of Asia. Bor 
several centuries, however, India, China, and Japan were strong enougi 
to keep Europeans out and to continue their own ways of living. | 
South America, many native Indians became serfs under the colonizing 

A LOOK Europeans, and in both North and South America Africans Were im 
AHEAD ported as slaves. 

Among those important in this era of expansion were Ignatii 
de Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, who were missionaries in the A met 
cas and Asia; Akbar, Moslem conqueror of India, who chedeed the 
spread of Christianity there; Cortes, Spanish conqueror of the А2 
Empire; and La Salle, the French discoverer of the Mississipp! River 

Locate on the map on pages 396-97 Macao, on the east Coastal 
China; Japan and its port, Nagasaki; the Philippines and Javt, south 
east of Asia; Cuba in the West Indies; Paraguay in South A meri 
and the Andes Mountains, near the west coast of South America. Nut 
on the map on page 384 Mexico, land of the Aztecs; Peru, lnd of the 
Incas; Panama; Argentina; Brazil and its Amazon River and Citiesd 
Bahia and Pernambuco. 


ITH the conquest of the oceans, Explorers, merchants, and cn «quet 
western Europe became the center from western Europe led this “Pansio 
from which merchant ships sailed out to With them came colonists who Shop 
trade, men-of-war set forth to conquer, their way through the wilderness of 
and Western ways of living were carried North America and braved the heat and 
to men of other continents and cultures. disease of Central and South A meit 
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On the same boats with the merchants 
or colonists were Christian missionaries 
who were determined to convert the na- 
tives. 

Before the conquest of the oceans, the 
world contained many different civiliza- 
tions having little contact with each other. 
At least ten areas may be distinguished 
(see map, “ Civilizations Before the Ex- 
pansion of the Europeans,” pp. 296-97). In 
each area, men had well-developed social 
customs and beliefs, ways of making a liv- 
ing, and forms of art, all different from 
those of western Europe. Most of these 
peoples had no knowledge of Europeans 
and their customs. After 1450, when the 
conquest of the oceans began, men and 
women from western Europe brought 
changes to all these areas. 

From 1450 to 1750, merchants, colonists, 
and missionaries planted European civili- 
zation firmly in the Americas and made 
the Americas part of the West. Europeans 
acquired trading posts in Africa, India, 
China, and Japan. They conquered the is- 
lands southeast of Asia in which a Malay- 
an civilization had developed under Is- 
lamic and Indian influence. But in the 
main, before 1750, Europeans failed in 
their efforts to impose Western Civiliza- 
tion in Asia. (Compare the map of the 
World about 1720 on pp- 396-97 with the 
map on pp. 296-97 which shows the vari- 


ous civilizations in 1450.) 


1. The East Shuts Out 
the West 


After Vasco da Gama brought Portu- 
Buése fleets to India, the Portuguese 
Planted a few trading posts on the west 
coast of India. But they made no attempt 
Conquer all India. Such a conquest 
Would probably have met with defeat, 
or in the sixteenth century a unified In- 


dian empire was being formed under a 
monarch, Akbar (ax-ber), called the 
Great Mogul (won-g'l). Akbar headed a 
group of the Turkish or Tartar invaders 
from central Asia (see p. 243). In 1556, 
Akbar inherited a part of the upper Gan- 
ges Valley near Delhi. Before his death, 
Akbar brought nearly all India into his 
empire. 


The Mogul Empire 

In many of his tastes, Akbar was a true 
son of his horse-nomad ancestors. An en- 
ergetic warrior, he delighted in hard rid- 
ing and hunting. Yet he also showed 
striking skill as a ruler and wide interests 
as a man. He loved to have others read to 
him, to gather scholars of widely varying 
opinions and join in their discussions. In- 
deed, he had a history of the world pre- 
pared for his own instruction. Though 
he was a Moslem and most of his new 
subjects were Hindus, Akbar was toler- 
ant in religious matters. On several occa- 
sions he invited Christian Jesuit teachers 
to come to his court and join in religious 
discussions, but he showed no signs of be- 
ing converted himself. The missionaries 
succeeded no better among the common 
people. 

Europeans never really penetrated In- 
dia during the rule of the Great Moguls. 
Nine tenths of the inhabitants never saw 
or heard of Europeans. The Portuguese, 
and the English, French, and Dutch who 
came after them, were content with a few 
trading posts along the coast. Through 
these the wealth of the interior poured 


into their ships. 


The Dutch East Indies 

When the English and Dutch mer- 
chants began their voyages to the Far 
East, they were less interested in India 
than in the islands of the East Indies. 
There, in the Spice Islands, northeast of 
Java, they found the sole source of the 
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highly prized cloves and nutmegs, as well 
as supplies of pepper equal to those of 
India. In the ensuing wars between Euro- 
pean nations, the Dutch emerged masters 
of the Spice Islands. Unlike most other 
Western rulers, the Dutch did not convert 
the natives to Christianity. 


The Philippines 

North of the Dutch East Indies lay a 
group of islands, the Philippines, claimed 
by the Spaniards ever since Magellan had 
discovered them. The Spanish brought in- 
to the Roman Catholic Church all the Fil- 
ipinos except a group of warlike Moslems 
in the southern part of the islands. Al- 
though they spread their religion and lan- 
guage, the Spaniards did little to develop 
the wealth of the Philippines. They feared 
that too much commerce would increase 
the already extensive Chinese immigra- 
tion and tempt the Chinese emperors to 
add the islands to their realm. 


China Looks and Turns Away 

'The Chinese, confident that they were 
the most civilized and the mightiest na- 
tion on earth, were not afraid of foreigners 
and received European traders and mis- 
sionaries in a friendly fashion. The Portu- 
guese were permitted to trade peaceably 
at Canton; but they repaid this hospital- 
ity by seizing and fortifying several ports, 
including Macao in 1557, and by treating 
the Chinese like a conquered people. 
When the Dutch and English arrived, 
they squabbled with the Portuguese. 
Since each group of traders told the Chi- 
nese that the others were treacherous pi- 
rates, the Chinese began to believe that all 
of them were right. In order to supervise 
the Europeans, the Chinese emperors lim- 
ited European trade to one port, Canton. 

The growing hostility toward Euro- 
pean merchants did not at first harm the 
efforts of European missionaries, who 
were winning converts to Christianity. 
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Later, however, fear of the missionaries 
prodded the emperors to action. In x 717 
Christian missionaries were ordered out 
of the country. China was sealed against 
the West and remained sealed until the 
nineteenth century. 


Japan Also Shuts Its Doors 

Japan at first welcomed European 
traders and missionaries with even more 
enthusiasm than China. By 1600, Chris- 
tian Japanese, located chiefly in the south- 
ern part of the islands, numbered about 
three hundred thousand. Clan chieftains 
welcomed Western traders, from whom 
they could buy firearms. Even Ше sho- 
guns—the powerful ministers who ad- 
vised the emperor — encouraged the for- 
eigners. They saw that trade increased the 
wealth of Japan, and that the Christians 
could be used in checking the arogant 
Buddhist monks. Then revolts occurred 
in which many Christian chieftains took 
part, and Christianity became associated 
with rebellion. All foreign traders except 
the Dutch were barred from Japanese 
ports. 

The Dutch had not tried to make сор: 
verts and had even helped the shoguns 
put down the revolts of Christian clans 
Therefore, they were given perms10m t 
bring one ship a year to a tiny island in 
Nagasaki (nah-guh-san-kec) Habor i 
the south of Japan. This miniature market 
was enclosed with a high board fence w 
keep the hated foreigners out. In Japan, s 
in China, the doors against the West re 
mained closed until the middle Of the 
nineteenth century. 


2. American Civilizations 
Come Under Spanish Rule 
The civilizations of the Far East a qhe 


West were vaguely known to 20а othe 
many centuries before the Portu gues 


reached India, but in North and South 
America there were ancient civilizations 
completely unknown to Europeans and 
unaware of Europe's existence. 


The First American Civilization 

The oldest was that of the Mayas (MaH- 
yuz), who lived in the part of Central 
‘America which is today Honduras (hon- 
poor-us) and Guatemala (gwah-teh-MAn- 
luh). Mayan civilization was at its best 
about 1000 A.D, but its beginning was 
probably fifteen hundred years earlier, 
about 500 в.с. By then the Mayas, like the 
founders of civilization in the Old World, 
had begun conquering their environment. 
Instead of wheat they raised maize, the 
corn plant which was unknown to Euro- 
peans before their discovery of America. 
Gold was the only metal worked by the 
Mayas. Though valuable for decoration, it 
was too soft for hard usage. Most of the 
Mayan tools were made of stone. 

In spite of their poor implements, the 
Mayas carved excellent sculpture in stone 
and built enormous stone temples, pal- 
aces, and pyramids. On the flat tops of 
these pyramids were temples and altars to 
the gods of the sun and rain. A practical 
calendar, as good as the one we use to- 
day, regulated the sacrifices on these al- 
tars. Writing with a system of pictures 
and phonetic signs enabled the Mayas to 
hand on their sciences and their history 
from generation to generation. Medical 
men accumulated skill in their profession. 
Mayan architects made the finest build- 
ings found anywhere in “Indian ” Amer- 
ica. Artisans skilled by generations of ex- 
perience wove elaborate cotton garments, 
with embroidered borders and tasseled 
fringes, and shaped pottery as fine in de- 
Sign as in decoration. 

By the time the Europeans arrived, the 
great era of the Mayas was past. Civil war 
and pestilence had reduced their once 
Powerful states to petty, warring chief- 


doms. Yet the civilization of the Mayas 
lived on, spreading north into present-day 
Mexico. In Mexico, it grew into the Az- 
tec civilization, which was at its height 
when the Spaniards set foot in the New 
World. 


Aztec Civilization 

The Aztecs were a skin-clad tribe of 
hunters from the north who wandered 
southward until, about 1300 A.D., they 
were near the site where Mexico City now 
stands. The Aztecs made their chief settle- 
ment on twin islands in the middle of a 
lake where, so the legend goes, they saw 
an eagle devouring a snake, an omen of 
future power and glory. With these is- 
lands as their base, they warred on their 
neighbors and forced the surrounding 
farming tribes to pay tribute. The Aztecs 
used this tribute to build on the two 
islands a large and beautiful capital city, 
which was connected with the mainland 
by three stone causeways; each wide 
enough for ten men to ride abreast. These 
giant causeways served also as dikes in 
the irrigation system which watered the 
cornfields of the countryside. 

Amid the impressive stone temples and 
palaces of their capital lived the sixty 
thousand Aztecs who, by the time the 
Spaniards came, dominated most of Mex- 
ico. Aztec merchants traded beyond the 
Rio Grande to the north into what is now 
Arizona and New Mexico, and as far as 
Panama in the south. In all these places 
they spread the fame of the Aztec 
craftsmen. So skillful were these crafts- 
men that they could make razors and 
mirrors out of stone. The best weapons of 
the warriors were bows and wooden 
swords edged with stone, for the Aztecs, 
like the Mayas, seem not to have known 
how to smelt bronze. Above the mer- 
chants, craftsmen, and farmers were the 
nobles. These nobles were also the priests 
who painted the stories of important 
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events in pictures on skins, cotton cloth, 
or paper. 

War, human sacrifice, and religion were 
all closely connected, and together they 
formed the chief interest of the Aztec 
nobles. The Aztecs had hundreds of gods, 
each of which was worshiped by sacri- 
ficing prisoners of war. The victims were 
led up the steps of the great pyramid to 
the altar at the top, where their hearts 
were torn out. In some ceremonies their 
skins were ripped off and worn by the 
captors. Because they wanted a large sup- 
ply of victims for their sacrifices, the Az- 
tecs preferred capturing to killing their 
enemies. They even encouraged the re- 
volt of conquered peoples so they could 
take prisoners. 

'The Aztec empire remained a loose 
confederation of tribes which did not pre- 
sent a united front to the Spanish con- 
querors. When Hernando Cortes, the 
Spanish soldier who led а small band of 
explorers, entered their lands, he over- 
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came vast numbers of Aztecs. The Aztec 
religion also aided Cortes. The Aztecs a 
lieved that the god who had taught the 
Aztecs the arts of civilization would a 
day return in the form of a white-skinne ) 
bearded man. When Cortes arrived in the 


s ex 


i ig e Aztec 
very year during which the Az 
Um Б en to 


pected their god's return, he was tak 


be the expected god. 


The Inca Empire Astride the Andes 
Even less able than the Aztecs tO Wr 
the Spaniards were the Incas of Eo " 
Inca empire centered in the ertt 
highlands between the lofty peaks ү 
Andes Mountains. On the east 1t Td 
over the tropical jungle hiding the sar vet 
of the Amazon River; on the MUT 
the dry coastal plain between the т a 
and the Pacific; and on the south, } Т 
tended into what we now call o 
the Argentine. Here, as in Central ‘but i 
ica, corn was the basis of wealth, s, an 
was supplemented by potatoes, beans, 


EARLY AMERICAN CIVILIZATIONS 


When the Spanish conquistadors landed in 
the New World they found three well-devel- 
oped civilisations. In what is now Mexico, 
the Aztecs had built huge symmetrical tem- 
ples from carth and stone (left, the Pyramid 
of the Sun at Teotihuacán). Farther south, 
the Mayas created calendars that strongly in- 
fluenced their religion, architecture, and even 
their daily lives (right, top of a circular altar 
showing calendric inscriptions). In Peru, the 


Incas made use of the rich minerals in their 


lands to fashion delicate art (below, silver 
statuette of an alpaca). 
All three pictures from American 


Museum of Natural History 


cotton. Farming in the dry section near 
the coast was made possible by giant aque- 
ducts bringing water from the mountains 
to irrigate the fields. 

Grazing was of little importance, for 
sheep, horses, and cattle were unknown 
in America before the white men came. 
Indeed, the only domesticated animal 
common to both the Old and the New 
World was the dog. The Incas, however, 
had the services of the llama, an animal 
peculiar to South America. The llama, a 
distant relative of the camel, was valuable 
for its wool. Llamas also gave sure-footed 
transportation over the stone roads which 
the Incas hewed with fire and picks 
around the dizzy abysses of the Andes. 

Besides their skill in farming and en- 
gineering, the Incas possessed fine meth- 
ods of pottery making and weaving. They 
had knowledge of the working of gold, of 
copper, and of bronze. They lacked a sys- 
tem of writing, and depended on curi- 
ously knotted ropes for keeping their rec- 
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ords and for calculating their calendar. 
Although the Incas built high pyramids 
which looked like those of the Aztecs, 
they used religious ceremonies which 
were far less brutal. The god-king, called 
* the Inca," was reverently obeyed by his 
people. His spacious stone palace was 
heaped with gold and silver from the 
mines of his empire. In spite of great 
power within his empire, the Inca was an 
easy prey for the Spanish conquerors, 
since he commanded no great army. 


'The Indians Become Serfs 

When the Spaniards conquered Mex- 
ico and Peru, between 1518 and 1536, 
their first interest was gold and silver. 
"I came to get treasure," said Cortes 
bluntly, and all the riches stored up by 
the Inca and Aztec rulers were promptly 
seized by the soldiers or shipped back to 
Spain as the king's share. In the shadow 
of Spanish muskets Indians were put to 
work in gold and silver mines, some- 
times laboring knee-deep in water with 
only a pint of maize a day for their food. 
Each Indian was assigned a quota to be 
mined. If the quota was not met, the In- 
dian might be clubbed or lashed. Any 
Indian who tried to keep a grain of gold 
for himself risked having his ears or nose 
cut off. 

'The wealth of the New World was as 
much in its fields of green corn, how- 
ever, as in its mines. Enormous areas of 
the best land were granted by the Span- 
ish king to his favorites and to the sol- 
diers who conquered it. About half а cen- 
tury after Cortes arrived, most of the 
fertile lands of Mexico had been parceled 
out among some five hundred people. 
With these great estates went the labor 
of the Indians who lived on them. Al- 
though the king of Spain forbade his sub- 
jects to make slaves of the Indians, to use 
them as beasts of burden, or to rent them 
out as laborers, all these things were ac- 
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tually done. Since the home government 
was far away, the colonists did much as 
they pleased with the natives. The In- 
dians were made serfs and, like the serfs 
on medieval manors, spent much of their 
time working for their lords, the Span- 
ish conquerors. 


Priests and Converts 

The warmest friends of the Indians 
were some of the missionaries of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. As the New World 
lands were being explored and settled, 
two special groups of Roman Catholic 
clergy became active missionaries, the 
preaching friars and the Jesuits (yEz-yoo 
its). The Jesuits were most successful be 
cause of their strict, almost military or 
ganization, and their remarkable vigor 
and courage— both of which they had 
learned from the founder of the order, Ig 
natius de Loyola (ig-NAv-shus duh loy-ot 
luh). (See the biographical sketch on page 
309.) : 

From Mexico and the South American 
settlements, the Jesuits repeatedly pi 
tested to the home government against 
the way the Indians were treated. Al 
though the missionaries could not save the 
Indians from serfdom, they could con 
vert the Indians. In the course of timè 
most of the native Americans were bi 
tized into the Roman Catholic Church 
Not content with converting those ? 
ready conquered, the friars and Jesuits 
struck out into the unclaimed wildernes* 
Settling among a tribe of Indians, they 
would build a mission house which sere 
both as church and community Ws 
'The land of the mission was worked ii 
the Indians, and its produce was d 
uted among them by the priests. Mea 
while the Indians were converted " 
taught crafts and better ways of fame 

Missions were planted duo a 
Spain's empire in the New Wold a 
present-day Argentina to the W 


PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


1491-1556 

The young Spanish nobleman was restless. He served as a 
page at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella and was bored. He 
joined the army, impressing friend and foe alike by his headlong 
bravery, and still was not satisfied. Finally, lying with a cannon- 
ball wound in his leg, Ignatius Loyola made his decision. As soon 
as his strength permitted, he set out on muleback for a Benedic- 
tine monastery, laid his sword and dagger on the altar, and dedi- 
cated himself to the work of the Roman Catholic Church. 

This powerfully built man, with intense, shadow-ringed 
eyes, brought to the Church all the fierce drive which had marked 
him as a soldier. He flung himself into learning the language of 
the Church, Latin, never hesitating to beg when his funds ran 
low or to attend a school in Barcelona in a class of small boys. 
He was so eager to begin his work that twice he was arrested for 
preaching because he was not yet ordained a priest. 

The religious order Loyola founded, the Company of Jesus, 
or the Jesuits, was constructed like an army geared for offense. 
“Soldiers of Christ " the Jesuits called themselves, and no fault 
was counted greater among them than disobedience. To make 
the work of the Jesuits more efficient, Loyola departed from the 
rules of most monastic orders in many ways, and even permitted 
them to wear ordinary dress. The skill and zeal with which Loy- 
ola built his Company of Jesus had a telling effect. In time, the 
order produced many of the most tireless teachers, fearless mis- 
sionaries, and distinguished scholars of the Church. 

Shortly before he died, Ignatius Loyola remarked with a 
smile that he hadn’t found it necessary to call anyone a blockhead 
for thirty years. The tempestuous nobleman had found a work 
which truly satisfied him. 
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Ignatius Loyola 


they went to work in the mission fields. 
Some of the natives learned to be gun- 
smiths, weavers, and even watchmakers 
under the instruction of expert Jesuits. 
Quarrels with government officials fi- 


part of the United States. So active were 
the missionaries that there is scarcely a 
large city in southern California today 
which was not once a mission headquar- 
ters. In Paraguay (par-uh-gwye) the Jes- 


uits became absolute rulers of the country 
for about a century. In an attempt to reg- 
ulate the lives of the natives in a godly 
Way, the Jesuits even specified exactly 
What clothes the Indians were to wear. 
Hymns were chanted by the Indians as 


nally broke the power of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, but the influence of priests over 
the Indians has lived on to this day in 
many parts of Central and South Amer- 
ica. In the course of time, the Church 
came to own many large estates which 
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1460 


1492-93 Columbus finds routes 


were cultivated chiefly by the labor of the 
Indians. When churchmen lost the re- 
forming zeal which had distinguished 
some of the first missionaries, Spanish 
lord and Spanish priest worked together 
as the ruling classes of the Spanish em- 
pire in the New World. 


Indian and Spanish Civilizations Blend 
'The American Indians under Spanish 
rule became familiar with the horse and 
other domestic animals brought from Eu- 
rope. They learned to use gunpowder 
and bullets instead of bows and arrows. 
'They also began to tip their wooden 
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1720 Westerners excluded by China 


and Japan 


plows with iron. Most of Spanish Amer. 
ica remained basically Indian, neverthe 
less, and the Indian did not change very 
much. Spanish became the common lan- 
guage of most of the people, but it was 
softened in various dialects which pre 
served words from the Mayan, Але, 
Inca, and other Indian tongues. Mission- 
aries had baptized Indians into the Ro- 
man Catholic Church so rapidly — fifteen 
thousand from sunrise to sunset in one 
instance —that Christianity was often 
not understood and became mixed with 
the older pagan teachings and ceremo- 
nies. The somber rooms of old Spanish 
houses are brightened by pottery and tap- 
estries fashioned by modern Mexican art- 
ists after ancient Aztec patterns. Modern 
Mexican painting clearly shows the infu 
ence of Aztec art. In many ways Spanish 
and ancient Indian civilizations have 


blended. 


3. Africans Enter into 
American Civilization 


One part of the story of European i. 
fluence in America concerns a people who 
were neither European nor Americar 
but African. While the interior of trop" 
cal Africa remained unknown to Euro 
peans, millions of Africans were shippe 
as slaves to the Americas. The Portugues 
early discovered how much profit B 
be made by capturing Negroes and = 
them as slaves. Later, the English, Frenc» 
and Dutch entered the slave trade, aP 4 
was found more convenient to leave ! | 
capturing of slaves to the Africans E 
selves. Negro kings and Arab traders ™ 
nished the human merchandise, for whic 
American plantations were an ever 
ing market. [0 

In most of Spanish America, Ne 
slaves were not needed, because the E ү 
ans furnished the Spanish conquer? 


grow 


with a plentiful supply of labor. But Ne- 
gro slaves were imported in large num- 
bers and came to form an important part 
of the population in (1) the Portuguese 
colony of Brazil; (2) the islands of the 
West Indies; and (3) the southern Eng- 
lish colonies, along the Atlantic coast of 
what is today the United States. 


Brazil 

The long coast of Brazil, which was set- 
tled by the Portuguese, was divided geo- 
graphically into three regions. The north, 
near the mouth of the Amazon River, 
was a hot, rainy, tropical area, disease- 
infested and covered with forest. The cen- 
tral region, around Bahia (Ьаһ-кк-аһ), 
was also rainy but not quite so hot as the 
Amazon basin. Its climate was well suit- 
ed to growing sugar, cotton, and tobacco. 
The southern strip, in the neighborhood 
of Rio de Janeiro (reE-oh day zhuh-nay- 
roh), was moderate in climate and later 
produced coffee and cattle (see map on 
Р. 384). 

Nowhere in Brazil did the Portuguese 
find Indian farming communities like 
those which supported the Spanish con- 
querors. To get wealth from Brazil, the 
Portuguese had to convert the central 
coastal region into sugar, cotton, or to- 
bacco plantations. They tried to secure 
the needed laborers by enslaving Indians, 
but the Indians died like flies when set- 
ted in crowded permanent villages. Ne- 
gro slaves proved better able to stand the 
climate and the grueling labor. The cen- 
tral plantation region, near Bahia and 
Pernambuco (per-n'm-svoo-koh), became 
a belt peopled chiefly by slaves from Af- 
rica. In this belt some cotton and tobacco 
Were grown, but the major crop was 
sugar. It was cheap Brazilian sugar which 
developed the sweet tooth of Europe. 

Along the coast north and south of the 
region peopled by slaves, and on the cat- 
tle ranges of the interior grasslands, the 


Indian population survived and mingled 
with the white settlers. The Portuguese 
emigrants to Brazil, though never large in 
number, made the country Portuguese in 
speech and Christian in religion, but its 
inhabitants became a mixture of Euro- 
peans, Negroes, and Indians. 


The West Indies 

The West Indies very soon replaced 
Brazil as Europe's sugar bowl and be- 
came the leading market for Negro 
slaves. Indian labor was found to be un- 
satisfactory in these islands, for much the 
same reasons as in Brazil. The plantation 
owners in the West Indies bought so 
many African slaves that Negroes made 
up the majority of the population in 
many of the islands. The ruling whites 
lived in constant fear of revolts. They 
locked up their slaves every night and 
punished with death any Negro found 
loose after dark. 

The wealth drawn from the labor of 
the Negroes in the fertile plantations of 
the West Indies led Europeans to war 
fiercely among themselves for possession 
of the islands. Spain kept Cuba, the larg- 
est island, and Puerto Rico (pwenr-tuh 
rEE-koh), but most of the others were 
seized by the Dutch, French, and English 


(see map on рр. 396-97). 


North America 

England's most important colonies, as 
time was to prove, were not in the West 
Indies but along the Atlantic coast of 
North America. The enormous wealth 
gained by the Spaniards from their colo- 
nies encouraged rich merchants and 
noblemen in England to put up money 
for sending explorers and settlers to North 
America. The earliest comers sought 
gold. “ There was no talk, no hope, no 
work,” wrote a man in Virginia, “ but 
get gold, wash gold, refine gold, load 
gold." Failing to find gold, the settlers 
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gradually realized that wealth lay in the 
soil. 

Two crops proved especially profitable 
in the colonies south of Pennsylvania. In 
southern Maryland and Virginia, settlers 
discovered that the crop which paid best 
was tobacco. 'Tobacco could be grown on 
small farms, but large plantations be- 
came common. Rice, which had a ready 
sale in England, grew well along the 
marshy banks of the rivers of the Caro- 
linas, and rice clearly was produced most 
cheaply on large plantations. White la- 
bor for either rice or tobacco plantations 
was extremely scarce. The North Ameri- 
can Indian could not be turned into a 
docile farm laborer. Instead he was driven 
farther and farther west while the rice 
and tobacco planters took a hint from the 
West Indian sugar growers and began 
buying Negro slaves. The first cargo of 
Negroes reached Virginia in 1619. 

When a third crop, cotton, later proved 
more profitable than either rice or to- 
bacco, Negroes again were needed for 
plantation labor. Although the immigra- 
tion of Europeans to the Southern colo- 
nies was considerable and many farms re- 
mained small, plantations worked by Ne- 
gro slaves were numerous. Negroes came 
to outnumber the whites in many parts of 
the Southern colonies. 

In North America, as well as in Brazil 
and the West Indies, no effort was made 
to teach the Negro slaves reading and 
writing lest education stir in them a de- 
sire for freedom. Yet, a few were in- 
structed in crafts to make them more 
useful to their masters. Even the field 
hands picked up some form of Christi- 
anity and learned a good deal of Western 
Civilization from observing the customs 
of their masters. In this way the Negro 
received some small preparation for the 
day when he was to be freed and could 
take more part in the civilization he had 
helped to build. 
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4. Europeans Colonize 


the North 


White settlers worked their own farms 
without Negro or Indian labor in north 
ern North America. The soil and climate 
north of Maryland were better adapted 
to grain farming or cattle raising than to 
growing sugar, tobacco, or cotton. Slave 
labor was unprofitable on small farms 
Little effort was made to turn the In 
dians into farm hands, for in northem 
America they were more valuable as 
hunters and trappers. The Indians were 
killed or driven westward when white st 
tlers arrived in large numbers, and the 
land was filled with a population largely 
European in origin. 


The French Pierce to the Interior 

The French first came to North Ame 
ica to fish and to trade for furs at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River. b 
exploration up the river revealed lan 
suitable for farming, French nobles ut 
dertook to colonize large estates along 
its banks. One of these noblemen i 
Salle, was lured away from farming 9/ 
the adventure and the profits offered : 
the vast interior of the continent. PW 
were the fashion in Europe, and p 
the small French settlements the wil 3 
ness was alive with mink, otter, 49 dh 
highly prized beaver. Indians wor n he 
to exchange these pelts for incip 
pots and pans, looking glasses и! 
laces, and, above all, brandy. 

La Salle fitted out an expedit or 
collected a precious load of furs p Bi 
Indians living about the Great Lake "Bs 
the cargo was lost in a shipwrec™ 
ambition undaunted by this disque 
daring Frenchman set out Mes y 
companions to seek the river Pe Padi 
supposed to flow southwest to t ү 
providing a new route to the sp! 


jon which 


of the Far East. La Salle found the river 
—the Mississippi — and. by floating all 
the way down it, he discovered that it 
led not to the riches of the Far East but 
to those of a great central valley. Arriv- 
ing safely at the mouth of the river, he 
and his companions offered up prayers 
and planted the flag of France near the 
present site of New Orleans. 

While La Salle was following the Mis- 
sissippi southward, other French explor- 
ers were pushing westward beyond the 
Great Lakes. Disregarding the dangers 
of death from freezing cold or the arrows 
of hostile Indians, French Jesuits pushed 
into the wilderness to carry Christianity 
to the Indians. They were not only cru- 
sading Catholics but intense patriots who 
Spread wherever possible the French lan- 
Suage and civilization. 

La Salle's explorations gave the French 
a claim to all the interior of North Amer- 
ica from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. At his death in 1687, however, 
the only signs of this claim were a sprin- 
Kling of settlers trailing off from the St. 
Lawrence Valley, a few forts along the 
lakes to protect the fur trade, and a flag 
buried somewhere in the mud at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 


French Society on the St. Lawrence 
Nevertheless, the French did establish 
themselves as one of the people of North 
America. New Orleans was founded as a 
French city. To this day French customs 
Still linger there. In the neighborhood of 
Quebec, the French were firmly rooted 
an the soil. The land along the St. Law- 
Жепсе was granted in large tracts to 
tench nobles who gave out farms to 
Peasants on terms like those under the 
Stigniors in feudal France. The peasant 
Lr supposed to grind his grain at the 
ord’s mill, bake his bread in the lord's 
Sven, work for him one or more days a 
Year, and give him one fish out of every 


Colonial Williamsburg Photograph 


In Williamsburg, Virginia's colonial capital, crafts- 
men dressed and worked in an English fashion. 


eleven caught in his streams. Although 
these demands were usually not enforced, 
the landowning nobles and peasant farm- 
ers of old France reappeared in New 
France along the St. Lawrence. 


England's Northern Colonies 

'To Europeans seeking farms, the area 
now occupied by the Middle Atlantic 
states was more attractive than the cold 
banks of the St. Lawrence. The coastal 
strip south of New France came under 
English rule and was settled chiefly by 
Englishmen, though many emigrants 
from other countries took advantage of 
its opportunities. More emigrants came 
to the English colonies than to New 
France. These English pioneers concerned 
themselves less with daring exploration 
and conversion of the Indians and more 
with forming towns along the shore and 
up the rivers. 

Farming was not the only source of 
wealth in the English colonies. In New 
England, fishing was a major industry 
and many a Boston mansion bore the 
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sign of the cod as a proud mark of the 
family fortune. The forest yielded ship 
timbers which encouraged the colonists 
to build their own vessels and compete 
with the merchant ships of their mother 
country. From the sugar plantations of 
the West Indies, colonial merchants 
brought back large cargoes of molasses, 
which was turned into rum in New Eng- 
land. Some of the rum was carried to 
Africa to buy slaves; the Negroes were 
then exchanged in the West Indies for 
more molasses to make more rum. Cheap 
rum also gave the English fur traders 
an advantage over the French in traffic 
with the Indians of the interior. Mer- 
chants, fishermen, and farmers in the 
north, together with the farmers and 
plantation owners of the Southern colo- 
nies, gave England an empire in North 
America more valuable than the far-flung 
but thinly settled domains of France. 


Classes in British America 


The British American colonies repro- 
duced the society of England but with 


some noteworthy changes. The upper 
class in the colonies consisted of the mer- 
chants of New England, the merchant 
and large landowners of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and the plantation owner 
of Virginia and other Southern colonies 
As in England, wealth was the distin 
guishing mark of the upper class, and 
commerce and land were both important 
sources of wealth. In America, however, 
men could make their way into the upper 
class more easily than in England. 

The chief contrast between England 
and colonial society was in the relation of 
the farmers to the land. In both countries 
the farmers were quite free from any 
bonds of serfdom, but only in Amena 
was there land for sale at low prices. In 
England most of the land was tightly held 
by a small class of nobles; in British 
America, land on the frontier was virti- 
ally free. Most of the farming class 1 
England had to become tenants and dij 
laborers, but in British America prêt 
tically all of the farmers could own their 
own farms. 


Beginning about 1500, trade and conquest across the 00" 
brought wealth to western Europe and carried Christianity and Euro 
pean civilization to the Americas. 

The peoples of Asia, however, resisted European influence. { 
Portuguese and later the French and English built profitable trade wit 


India, but contacts were limited to a few coastal trading posts 
and Japan sealed themselves off from the West. Only where t he 
was conquered — the Philippines by Spain, the Spice Islands by " 
Dutch — were the Europeans left free to trade. 

The Spanish conquered Central and most of South 
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where they plundered and destroyed the Mayan, Aztec, and Inca ^. 


pires. Spanish officials and colonists parceled out the land and г 
many of the Indians to serfdom. The Portuguese brought 


educ 
Negro 


З ions 0 
from Africa to work the sugar, cotton, and tobacco plantation 


Brazil. 


English colonies along the Atlantic coast south of presento? 


Maryland found wealth in tobacco and rice plantations, worke 
Negro slaves; to the north the English colonists gained wea 


Ith fro? 


furs, fish, farming, timber, and the trade in rum and Negroes. 
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The French explored and settled the St. Lawrence Valley, ex- 
plored the Mississippi River, founded New Orleans, and established 
trading posts, forts, and fur trade along the Great Lakes. 

In the two hundred years following Columbus's first voyage, the 
Americas became part of the West. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. What civilizations were there in the 
world in 1450 other than Western Christen- 
dom (sce map on pp. 296-97)? Which had 
had some contact with the West? 

2. What parts of Asia, and what islands 
southeast of Asia, became colonies of Euro- 
pean countries between 1600 and 1700? 
What Asiatic countries barred Europeans? 

3. Describe each of the three American 
civilizations that existed before the coming 
of Europeans. Which of the three seems to 
you to be the most advanced? Why? 

4. In what ways did Europeans change 
the ways of the people they found in Central 
and South America? Did the native Ameri- 
cans influence the Spanish and Portuguese 
settlers in any important ways? 

5. Why and how were African Negroes 
brought to the Americas? How did they 
help build the strength and wealth of the 
tolonies? 

6. What were the most important products 
of Spanish (and Portuguese) Central and 
South America and the West Indies? 

7. Where in North America did the 
Trench establish their colonies? What im- 
Portant cities did the French establish? 
What products and occupations were most 
important in the French colonies? 

8. Where did the English establish their 
colonies in America and what occupations 
and products did they develop? 


Then and Now 


т. In what ways did European 
кик: countries benefit from the dis- 
covery and later settlement of America? Do 


you believe that the Europeans who settled 
in the New World were better or worse off 
than those who remained in Europe? Did 
the native American Indians benefit or suf- 
fer because of the coming of Europeans? 

2. What other Western ideas and ways 
would missionaries to the Americas be likely 
to introduce along with Christianity? Are 
missionaries important in the spread of ideas 
and ways during Modern Times? 

3. Why were European missionaries and 
traders finally barred from China and 
Japan? Why were they— and settlers — 
able to stay in other countries or areas? 

4. Were the civilizations of the Mayas, 
Aztecs, and Incas more or less advanced 
than that of the Europeans who first came 
to the Americas? Have these civilizations 
any influence оп American peoples today? 

5. Why were Negro slaves far more nu- 
merous in some parts of the Americas than 
in others? What later effects did this divi- 
sion have in the United States? 


Activities 


ў 1. А trade and colonization 
2 map. Show on a map, using dif- 
ferent colors for different countries, the 
areas with which European nations traded 
or established colonies from 1500 to 1700. 

2. Topics for investigation and report. 
Gather information, for your notebook or a 
class report, on: (1) the Mayan, Aztec, or In- 
ca civilization; (2) Loyola, Cortes, or La 
Salle; (3) ancient or medieval Negro civiliza- 
tions in Africa, or the Negro slave trade; 
(4) the fur trade in Canada; (5) the Span- 
ish missions in California, 

3. Prepare in outline a memorandum from 
La Salle to the king of France explaining 
why the king should permit and aid an ex- 
pedition to explore North America west of 
the St. Lawrence River. 
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We have seen how trade and conquest changed the Amertcis 
But overseas commerce also changed life in western Europe: From 
America and Asia came new foods, new products, and new fashions. \ 

As region after region added its specialized products to wo! 
trade, the old ways of producing and selling goods became outmode | 
Increasingly, craftsmen worked for merchant-employers, who suppli 
raw materials to them and sold their finished goods. Farm bold? 
which peasants worked together were giving way to large estates. Som 
farmers stayed on as paid laborers, others moved on to manufacturing 
trades or migrated to new lands. ae 

Handling money produced a number of new businesses. en nt 
uals invested money in companies that traded overseas. Govern 
joined in the financial activities, both as a borrower of money and às 
encourager of trade through home ports. fencing 

As you read, check your understanding of enclosure (the шу in 
of farm lands), and the following terms: wholesaler, capitat H М 
stock company, shareholder, bankruptcy, stock, stock exc hange, 00 the 
bank, and mercantilism. These were terms used by businessmen v A 
economic leadership of the world came to center in the West. Am 
all of them apply to modern business as well. 


ой 
р ISCOVERIES overseas made it pos- could sell manufactured goods at р m р: 
sible for businessmen to search пеаг- in America and Asia as well as in 


ly the whole world to find the regions Settlers in New England bought 
best able to produce sugar, fish, spices, or ware and woolen cloth from ү 
manufactured products. More and more paying for it with money from um 


hare’ 
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b ro 


ug! 
Englishmen turned from farming to mak- fish which they had sold to "d we 
ing woolens and hardware because they planters of the West Indies. T 
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Indies bought English and North Amer- 
ican goods with the money they received 
from sugar or molasses. When each re- 
gion specialized, each produced whatever 
it could make best and cheapest. 


3. Europe Profits Most 
from Ocean Commerce 


Regional specialization means the pro- 
«lucing of a special product by people in 
@ particular area. Specialization increased 
the total supply of goods in the world. 
“Through trade, each region received more 
£xoods than if it had tried to produce all 
Kinds itself. Oceanic trade increased 
wealth by making possible greater special- 
ization by the regions of the world. 

Most of the increase in wealth went to 
Europe. The profits from plantations in 
the colonies did not all remain in the col- 
Snies. A large share went to the planta- 
tion owners, many of whom lived in the 
Xnother country, and to the European mer- 
«hants who bought a product and shipped 
1t across the ocean for sale at a profit. In 
India and the East Indies, the natives were 
forced to sell spices at low prices to the 

ortuguese or the Dutch, who then re- 
Seived all the benefits of handling this 
"valuable item. 'То a certain extent, Euro- 
Beans gained their new wealth by taking 
1t away from peoples living and working 
across the oceans. 


TNew Foods and Clothing 
Among the signs of the growing wealth 
Sf the West were new kinds of food and 
rink. Tea was brought to Europe by 
utch and English merchants from 
China. Coffee and cocoa became popular 
When plantations in Brazil and in the 
utch East Indies produced a cheap sup- 
Bly. Although sugar had been used in 
Urope during the Middle Ages as a 


medicine, it did not become popular as a 
sweetening, in place of honey, until it 
was produced cheaply in Brazil and the 
West Indies. Tobacco, too, was first used 
as a sort of medicine, but widespread 
smoking for pleasure began after Vir- 
ginia turned to tobacco as its chief crop. 

In the highlands of the Andes, Span- 
iards discovered a plant with roots that 
ended in large solid bulbs called potatoes. 
It was soon found that this food could 
easily be grown in most areas of Europe. 
The potato became the chief food in Ire- 
land and was so important in Germany 
that a monument was raised there to Sir 
Francis Drake under the mistaken im- 
pression that he had introduced the plant 
into that country. 

Besides new tastes in food and drink, 
Europeans acquired from across the 
oceans an important new style in dress. 
Light cotton cloths, called calicoes, be- 
cause they were imported so largely from 
Calicut, India, became popular first 
among ladies of fashion and then among 
their maids. In England the makers of 
woolen cloth, fearing they would lose 
customers, secured laws against wearing 
calicoes. But laws regulating women's 
styles are hard to enforce. The woolen 
manufacturers next tried to stop the new 
style by forbidding altogether the impor- 
tation of calicoes. However, the demand 
for cotton cloth was so great that cotton 
manufacturing developed rapidly in Eng- 
land, and made necessary the importation 
of large quantities of raw cotton. 


2. The Labor of Farmers 
and Craftsmen Changes 


A few large cities became centers of 
overseas trade. We called them merropo- 
lises (meh-rrop-ub-lis-es), a word derived 
from the Greek meter meaning mother 
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and polis meaning city, to distinguish 
them from smaller trade centers. Between 
1500 and 1700, London, Amsterdam, and 
Paris grew into cities larger than any 
known to medieval Europe. Some mer- 
chants of a metropolis bought great quan- 
tities of goods to sell to smaller, local deal- 


ers. They were called wholesale mer-' 


chants. Soon they were directing the busi- 
ness of whole countries. 


London 

No other country reveals as clearly as 
England the effects of the growth of the 
metropolis. By 1700 the population of 
London was more than half a million. 
Most of England's foreign trade was man- 
aged through London. Cargoes of sugar, 
spice, and tobacco from the colonies, 
wine from France or Portugal, and tar 
and pitch from Scandinavia or ship's tim- 
ber from Massachusetts — all were un- 
loaded in London and distributed by 
London wholesale merchants all over 
England. To London were shipped the 
woolen cloth, the nails, and the cutlery 
which were manufactured in various 
parts of England, to be used by London- 
ers as well as shipped overseas. Even 
when the actual cargoes were handled 
through other English ports, the business 
deals were usually made in London. The 
wholesale merchants of all kinds, both 
English and foreign, had their headquar- 
ters there. London was the knot which 
tied together the many strands of trade 
connecting smaller English towns and 
country villages with all parts of the 
world. 


Farming for New Markets 

The growth of markets in the big cities 
caused far-reaching changes in the vil- 
lages. Though serfdom was practically 
gone in England by 1500, the lands of 
each farmer and of the lord of the manor 
were still divided into unfenced strips 
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scattered among the lands of their neigh- 
bors. All farmers were accustomed to 
planting the same crops and farming in 
the same way. All the cattle on the manor 
grazed in the same pasture. 

To work their fields according to the 
latest methods or to keep their cattle sep- 
arate, some farmers desired to fence in 
their lands with rows of hedge. Land 
lords who decided to specialize in grow- 
ing high-priced wool began to hedge of 
as much pasture as possible and to keep 
their sheep separate from those of their 
neighbors. Unfenced manors were soon 
changed to separate, enclosed farms. This 
change is known as enclosure. There was 
some enclosure of lands to raise grain for 
the London market, but there was mote 
enclosure of pasture for sheep, as the 
world-wide market for English woolens 


expanded. 


Large Landowners Benefit from Enclosut 
The class which benefited most from 
enclosure was the nobles or country g* 
tlemen who were the lords of the manors: 
They took the lead in breaking Up the 
old-time co-operative farming of the E. 
or, and they carried through еп 
in such a fashion as to increase the lan е 
in their possession. Often the pe 
the descendants of medieval serfs, ү 
simply driven off because they had i 
document proving their legal right Ф 
their land. Other small farmers И. 
bought out. England became а ws ‘i 
of large estates where most of the di 
was owned by a small class of nobles 
country gentlemen. ia Eng: 
Although a great many manors in Ше 
land were not enclosed until the M. 
teenth century, so much land Me. 
closed for sheep ranges in the six, 
century that whole villages were de 
serted. “The sheep are eating up da 
men ” was the complaint in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Shee 


ing required relatively few laborers, and 
thousands of farmers were turned off the 
land. Some drifted into the cities to find 
work in industry, others found their way 
to America, and many joined the ranks 
of the “sturdy rogues and beggars,” as 
the unemployed were then called. 

Most of the farmers who clung to the 
country in spite of the enclosures became 
tenants or day laborers on the great es- 
tates. Legally they were completely free; 
no trace of serfdom remained except in 
their humble attitude toward the land- 
lords. 

Similar changes occurred in many parts 
of western Europe. In some places, the 
people working on the land gained both 
freedom from serfdom and possession of 
a good part of the land. But generally, as 
in England, enclosures increased the 
amount of land owned by the rich. In 
central Europe, however, the old system 
of landowning and farming continued 
н serfdom did not end until very much 
ater. 


Industry under Merchant-Employers 

Craftsmen as well as farmers were af- 
fected by the growth of large cities and 
the increase in trade. Towns, and the 
workmen within them, specialized in 
making whatever product they could 
make best. Most of the workers in Shef- 
field, which was near iron mines in the 
north of England, made nails and cut- 
lery; few, if any, made cloth. To the Lon- 
don market wholesalers took the nails, 
knives, and sickles of Sheffield. At the 
same time other wholesalers sold to Shef- 
field dealers the cloth which had been 
Produced in other cities. Few workers 
апу longer sold their own products to 
Customers through the window of their 
shop, as in medieval times. Most crafts- 
men worked for the merchants. 

In the towns, the craft guilds still made 
rules concerning apprentices, hours, and 


the quality of the product (see pp. 258- 
59). To escape these restrictions, much 
cloth was woven in country homes. Many 
merchants were also employers of work- 
ers. They bought wool from woolen deal- 
ers, hired wool carders to comb and clean 
it, and carried it, or “ put it out,” to farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters to be spun into 
thread. Then the thread was taken to 
country people with looms in their homes 
for weaving, and finally the cloth was 
carried to other workers for finishing. In 
this “putting out” system, the workers 
were paid by the piece. Weavers some- 
times hired their looms from the em- 
ployers who brought them the thread. 

When the cloth was finished, the mer- 
chantemployer sought out a customer 
who would pay a good price for it. Crafts- 
men absorbed in the labor of making 
cloth did not know where to sell their 
product to advantage as well as did the 
merchants. Expert knowledge of distant 
markets helped the merchants to become 
employers. Ignorance of where to sell 
made craftsmen dependent on the mer- 
chant-employers who gave them work. 

Under the leadership of merchant-em- 
ployers, whole counties of country vil- 
lages became manufacturing districts de- 
pendent on distant markets. If export was 
interrupted by war or for some other rea- 
son, London merchants would not buy 
cloth, the clothiers ceased putting out 
work, and unemployed weavers in coun- 
try cottages went hungry. 


3. Capital Is Used to Increase 
Business in the West 


With the growth of the metropolis, in 
many parts of the West the control of 
business came into the hands of men like 
the merchant-employers. They invested 
their money in business enterprises with 
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THE CAPITAL; 
SYSTEM STAR; 


The merchant-employer 
invested his capital in 
raw materials which he 
"put out" for culi 
men to manufacture in 
their homes. The work. 
ers were paid a wage 
The capitalist тй 
profits by selling the fr 
ished goods. 


All three pictures from Bettmann Archive 


At the East India Wharf in London, тат 
the hope that they would get it back with goods were loaded for shipment to 0101! 


a profit. Wealth which is used thus to markets overseas. New products received front 
produce more wealth, instead of being seas stimulated trade and industry at home 

spent for pleasure, is called capital, 
and the men who own the wealth 
used in this way are called capitalists. 


The Need for Capital dD 

In 1700, capital was needed for large 
industries like mining and smelting, 
but it was also needed in businesses where 
relatively simple tools were used. In mak- 
ing cloth under the “ putting out” sys- 
tem, for example, the merchant-employer 
had to spend a good deal of money. He 
had to buy the wool, pay the series of 
specialized craftsmen who worked on its 
send the cloth to market, and wait for a 
purchaser. Also, the merchant-employer 
needed money for his daily personal ex- 
penses before the cloth was. sold. The 
money with which he paid these expenses 
was his capital. In paying out money over 
a period of time, the merchant-employer 
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was making an investment with hopes 
of receiving a profit. 

Craftsmen for the most part had no 
capital. They were poor people who 
needed to receive wages often and at reg- 
otherwise they would not 


ular intervals; 
have money with which to live. Accord- 
im gly, they were willing to work for the 
clothier who could pay them wages. The 
clothier's capital, as well as his knowledge 
Of markets, enabled him to direct the in- 
dustry and make the craftsmen his em- 
ployees. 

Even some farming was under the con- 
trol of capitalists. The rich landlords of 
E ngland’s large estates, for example, used 
Ca pital to improve their estates and to hire 
farm laborers. 


Joint-Stock Companies 

The need for capital was especially 
great for new business overseas. In the 
lands of the Americas opportunities for 
vast profits awaited. Many English, 
Dutch, and French colonies — for exam- 
ple, Virginia and New Amsterdam (later 
New York) — were founded by compa- 
nies of merchants seeking profits from in- 
vestment. The merchants had to spend a 
good deal of money sending out colonists 
or trading agents, maintaining armies to 
protect colonists against other nations or 
the Indians, and loading ships with mer- 
chandise. To collect the large capital for 
these activities, merchants organized into 
joint-stock companies which resembled in 
many ways a modern corporation. 


2€ >л of capital, needed for expanding trade and beginning industry, were ob- 

27 selling shares of stock at exchanges like this one at Amsterdam. Some of the — 

E. KS colomes chartered by the English king were financed by joint-stock companies, BAS 
f business similar to the modern corporation. 


Most famous of the joint-stock com- 
panies was the British East India Com- 
pany, founded in 1600. This firm con- 
sisted of 218 merchants who received from 
Queen Elizabeth sole right to carry on the 
commerce between England and India. 
They put their money together into a 
single fund to be used in carrying on the 
trade. This fund, called the joint stock or 
capital of the company, was divided into 
shares. Each merchant owned a number 
of shares corresponding to the amount 
of money he had invested. The share- 
holders elected a group of directors who 
controlled the fund, hired ships, bought 
wares for export, and instructed agents 
what to purchase in the East. Operating 
with a large supply of capital under a sin- 
gle management, the East India Com- 
pany made profits which enabled it to pay 
the shareholders large dividends. 


Stock Exchanges 

It was easy to find purchasers for the 
shares of joint-stock companies after they 
had paid handsome profits, but there was 
always a risk to be taken with new ven- 
tures. Many joint-stock companies did not 
make the great profits expected of them. 
Many companies ended in bankruptcy. 
The value of shares in joint-stock com- 
panies, therefore, varied a good deal. 

Some people with money made a busi- 
ness of trying to buy shares when they 
were cheap and sell them when they 
went up in price. Trading of shares was 
done at certain places called stock ex- 
changes. The man who wished to sell 
could almost always find someone at the 
exchange who was willing to buy. Shares 
were split into small amounts so that even 
landlords and small shopkeepers who 
knew nothing of foreign trade were 
tempted to invest their savings in shares 
of stock. The ease with which shares in 
the joint-stock companies could be bought 
or sold on the stock exchange helped mer- 
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chants obtain the capital needed for 
oceanic commerce. 

Indeed, it became too easy to sell stock, 
Because of the large profits paid by a few 
concerns such as the British East India 
Company, the price of their shares rose 
rapidly in London just before 1720. Peo- 
ple began to buy all kinds of stocks in 
hope of selling later at a higher price. A 
company was started to insure people 
against death from rum drinking, and 
one “for an undertaking which shall in 
due course be revealed,” the promoter d 
which disappeared after he had sold stock 
for more than ten thousand dollars in ont 
morning. When the bubble of spalle 
tion had been blown to a fantastic size, tt 
burst with a resounding smack. Firms 
toppled on every side, and by the end of 
1720 men who had been bragging of their 
great fortunes were lamenting: “ All the 
riches that we boast consist in scraps of 
paper.” Sale of stock was later somewhat 
restricted by law but was continued for tt 
terprises requiring much capital. 


Government Bonds and Central Banks 

Governments were involved in the ү 
ways of investing money. In retur " 
giving charters, or exclusive rights t | 
trade in certain colonies, the king k 
entitled to a part of the profits p Я 
commerce. The governments also a 
to issue bonds in order to borrow п 
from bankers and merchants. Mo 
ment bonds, in England called ^ nat ч 
stock," had a fixed rate of interest н 
ample, if a banker bought $1000 ° n 
ernment bonds, he might expect d 
ceive each year 5 per cent, or 50 p ats 

To make it even easier to sell js it 
governments helped establish ban d 
the metropolises. In 169% пле 
England received from the gom p 
special privileges which enabled it anb 
form valuable services both to other 
and to the government. 


One function of the Bank of England 
was to issue paper money. Coins were so 
bulky and so often false or imperfect that 
amerchants welcomed a chance to ex- 
change their cash for reliable, easily han- 
led bank notes. Besides issuing paper 
xmoncy, the Bank of England made loans 
to merchants and made it easier for them 
t-o do business on credit. The bank could 
afford to make loans at low interest rates 
Because it received so much money in de- 
Posit. Because the bank had an excellent 
x eputation, much money formerly kept in 
Strongboxes was deposited in its care not 

©nly by rich men in London but by busi- 
r3essmen from smaller English cities. 


IMercantilism 
The central banks and the large joint- 
Stock companies owed their existence to 
C Lurters from the government. They are 
S>xamples of how the governments of the 
time helped merchants to use their capi- 
tal profitably. The princes or their ad- 
М Asers wanted to make themselves more 
Powerful, and realized that their power 
Sew greater as the wealth of their sub- 
J cts increased. Accordingly they meant 
to help their subjects grow richer, but 
Sly in ways which would increase royal 
* venue and royal power. For this pur- 
P xe they adopted a policy of regulating 
Vasiness which is known as mercantilism 
™arr-k’n-til-izm). They increased the 
Price of foreign goods by special taxes col- 


lected at the frontiers. As home products 
then had an advantage, home merchants 
and craftsmen were pleased. 

Moreover, kings aided business by im- 
proving roads and removing some of the 
local taxes. They helped their own ship 
captains and merchants compete abroad 
against the merchants and ships of other 
countries. All these regulations and ef- 
forts were part of mercantilism. All were 
intended to promote business and there- 
by increase the wealth and power of the 
king’s government. 


The Heart of the West 

No other part of the West profited 
quite so much as England from oceanic 
commerce, and nowhere else in the eight- 
eenth century did capital play so large a 
part in economic life. Although Portu- 
gal and Spain had opened the oceanic 
routes, neither country һай sufficient 
ships, merchandise, or naval power to 
take full advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities. 

In central Europe, from the Baltic to 
Italy, the cities which had seemed the 
richest centers imaginable to Europeans 
before 1492 appeared second-rate in 1750. 
London had become the busiest metropo- 
lis of the West. Two other cities, Paris 
and Amsterdam, were serious rivals in 
banking and trade. London, Amsterdam, 
and Paris were the centers of that part of 
the West which was rushing ahead. 


Ocean Commerce and Western Capitalism 
Overseas trade brought greater wealth to western Europe. Re- 
gional specialization created more goods to be sold but it also changed 


A LOOK 
BACK 


ways of life for many people in western Europe, particularly in Eng- 
land. The traditional ways of life of craftsmen and farmers, particu- 
larly, were changed by the demands for bigger production. 


Cities grew and trade grew, and the demand for new products 
built new industries. Different ways of doing business also appeared. 
The method of using wealth to increase wealth — or capitalism — 
spread. Companies were founded by pooling the investments of many 
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people, and stock exchanges and banks became important as tools of 
commerce. Governments became involved in business — in borrowing 
money, in encouraging trade, in granting powers to banks. Most of the 
bases of present-day business life were laid. 

'The West Takes the Lead 

When Modern Times began, about 1500, western Europe had 
already developed new styles of art and architecture, had produced great 
works of literature, founded universities, and begun to broaden educ 
tion. Inventions in printing speeded exchange of the new knowledge 

First Portugal and Spain, then England, France, and Holland ev 
plored the oceans, discovered routes to Asia and the Americas, and 
found new wealth in overseas conquest and commerce. 

America was settled by Europeans and became part of Western 
Civilization, but for a long time the vigorous and changing civilization 
of the West brought little or no change to Asia and Africa. 

By the close of the first period of European expansion, about 1790, 
the West had taken the lead in the world in art and literature, in nav 
gation and exploration, in manufacturing and in developing comme 
cial cities (or metropolises), in founding colonies, and in dere 
new ways of doing business. Western nations were the most power 
in the world. Their power grew as overseas commerce and capitalism 
increased the wealth of the West. 


Then and Now 


: n 
т. 15 it still true that inte] 
tional trade increases the We? 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. How does specialization increase the 
wealth of (1) individuals and (2) nations. 

2. How did European customs and habits 
change as a result of overseas trade? What 
parts of Europe were affected most? 

3. Why was much land in England en- 
closed as overseas trade increased? Who 
gained and who suffered as plowed land was 
turned into pastures for sheep? 

4. Why did overseas trade increase man- 
ufactures? How did weavers working at 
home obtain raw wool and sell their cloth? 

5. Why did merchants begin to work as 
groups, in joint-stock companies, instead of 
working each by himself? 

6. How did the Bank of England help 
(1) businessmen, and (2) the government? 

7. How did the government regulations 
that are called mercantilism aim to increase 
the wealth and power of a nation? 
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of the world? What examples can you 5! y 
to support your answer? / 
X Why eu more capital needed for a 
seas trade than had been needed n 
How does a person obtain capital? How f 
capital be increased? Can it be decrease 
lost? Is capital the same as money? "m 
3. How does a modern corporation. i 
tain capital? То what business gfoUP 
1700 would you compare it? . T 
4. How did stock exchanges aid (1 dat 
sons with a small amount of saving 
they wished to increase; (2) РШ 
who needed more capital? Do they $ 
these groups? PE) 
5. Did mercantilism, so far as Y oni 
judge, benefit mother countries Of "rod 
or both? Would it make for peace 07 a have 
between different nations? Do we $0 
restrictions on trade among nations 


500 
Ша! 


Activities 


1. Show on a map or diagram 
two or three routes of overseas 
trade that a British or American ship cap- 
tain might follow in order always to have a 
cargo, and indicate what he would carry on 
ach section of the trip. (Consider the pos- 
sibilities of New England, the Southern 
colonies оп the Atlantic coast of the present 
United States, the West Indies, England, 
and Africa. Could he trade in French Cana- 
da, Spanish America, or France?) 

2. Show, by drawings on a map, or by a 
Collection of pictures, or by an exhibit of 
ar ticles, the new foods, the new kinds of 
cloth and clothing, and new household 
< шртепг that were introduced into Eng- 
land as a result of overseas commerce. 

3: Prepare a report for your notebook or 
for the class on (1) the British East India 
Company; (2) the South Sea Bubble; 
C3 ) the regulation of commerce in the Brit- 
ASh Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660. 


Unit Readings 


THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
AND RENAISSANCE 


к. Ji Mitchell, Life and Adventure in Medie- 
zal Europe (Especially Chapters ХШ, 
“Florence in the Days of Dante and Boc- 
Saccio”; XIV, “A Weaver in Ghent”; 
VII, “Life in a Hansa Town”; and 
xupW* “A Parisian Housewife ”) 
Sen and Rhoda Power, Cities and Their 
tories (Chapters on Venice, Bruges, Am- 
Sterdam, and Paris) 
Зр Cottler, Man with Wings; the Story 
<2 Leonardo da Vinci 
„РЬ W. McSpadden, How They Blazed 
mase Way (Gutenberg; Leonardo) 
Xjorie and С. Н. B. Quennell, A History 
ага Everyday Things in England 
py Mills, Renaissance and Reformation 
imes 
t. Salzman, English Life in the Middle 
TM ges (Especially Chapter XI, "Industry, 
<< Tade, and Finance,” and Chapter XII, 
отеп ”) 


о 


Jo 


William S. Davis, Life in Elizabethan Days 
(Dress, food, sports, ships, seafaring.) 
Hendrick W. Van Loon, The Arts 


SHIPS, NAVIGATION, AND DISCOVERY 

М. В. Synge, Book of Discovery 

Mary S. Lucas, Vast Horizons (Discovery, 
Prince Henry, ships, India, and spices) 

Joseph Cottler and Haym Jaffee, Heroes of 
Civilization (Marco Polo, da Gama, Ma- 
gellan, James Cook, David Livingstone) 

Charles J. Finger, Courageous Companions 
(On Magellan’s ship) 

Hendrik W. Van Loon, Ships and How 
They Sailed the Seven Seas 

Agnes О. Hewes, Two Oceans to Canton; 
the Story of the Old China Trade 

William Wood, Elizabethan Sea Dogs (Ac- 
counts of Francis Drake, the Armada, 
Walter Raleigh) 


SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA 

Ellsworth Huntington, Red Man’s Conti- 

nent (Especially Chapter V, “The Red 
Man in America”) 

1. В. Richman, The Spanish Conquerors 
(Especially Chapter IV, “Cortes and 
Mexico,” and Chapter V, “Pizarro and 
the Incas ") 

Anne M. Peck, The Pageant of South Amer- 
ican History (The Incas; the Spanish and 
Portuguese conquerors and colonies in 
America) 

Anne M. Peck, The Pageant of Middle 
American History (The Mayas and Az- 
tecs, Mexico and Central America) 

Andrew Lang, The Conquest of Monte- 
zuma's Empire 

Carter С. Woodson, The Negroes in Our 
History (Chapters I, II, II are about 
Negro civilization in Africa) 

Francis Parkman, Pioneers of France in the 
New World (Tells of the Jesuits, Cham- 
plain, and the settling of Canada; also 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West) 

William B. Munro, Crusades of New France 
(La Salle, the Jesuits, fur trade, colonists) 

Anne M. Peck. The Pageant of Canadian 
History (French explorers and settlers in 
Canada; the fur trade) 
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UNIT SIX The West Divides 
into Independent European 


and American Nations 
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FRANCE SETS AN EXAMPLE 


OF NATIONALISM 


Since the Middle A : 
(1) Europe first, and then the rest of the world, divided into rou 
(2) England, the United States, France, and then other nations devel 
oped democracy, (3) Men’s Ways of thinking were changed by "ii 
Which also enabled them to use better the resources of the wor | 
(4) Factories, machines, new Sources of power, and new ways of organ 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


8—5 four great facts have shaped the world. 


many people’s standards of living. AD 
езе four great changes were going on at about the same 
but they are easier to understand 


if each is described separately, Unit 


Six tells how nations grew in Europe and the Americas, each D 
own Bovernment, army, schools, flag, each with its patriotic сї? d 
Later units Will tell how democracy, Science, and industry have chang 
Ways of thinking and living throughout the world. . ao 
Chapter 25 explains how France became а strong, P > 
he map on Page 332 shows some Provinces, or districts, of ЕР ars 
Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, Guienne, and others; the cities o Hel 
Orléans, Reims, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Strasbourg; and the 


modern world, 
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1. A Feeling of Belonging 
Together Creates Nations 


s 
| ‘ | ? ich draw 
Nationalism is the feeling ber "m 
People together as а nation. At ations 0 
of Charlemagne there were no п 


Europe. From one point of view, all the quired a national language and a national 
Christians in western Europe were a unit, history. From reading, Visiting the capi- 
for they were members of the same Chris- tal, and serving in the same army, persons 
tian Church. They all regarded the Mos- in different provinces became better ac- 
lems and others Who were not Christians quainted with each other and learned to 
às enemies, and Charlemagne and the overlook provincia] differences and jeal- 
Pope as their leaders. Their heroes were Ousies, They admired the same leaders 
the saints and the champions of the and heroes and celebrated the same holi- 
Church. But from another point of view, days. Gradually they acquired the feel. 
Europe consisted of many small com- ing of belonging together. 

munities, mostly tiny country villages ог 

manors. The farmers of these villages 

knew and cared little about what went on Й 

outside their own little neighborhood, 2. Kings Make F Tance 

Under the feudal system which followed into a Nation 

the division of Charlemagne’s empire, 

neither the nobles nor the peasants France and England are the oldest na- 
thought of themselves as Frenchmen or tions in Europe, for both were unified to 


Germans. a considerable extent by kings during the 
; 3 Middle Ages. France was the larger na- 
From Villages to Provinces tion and was for centuries the model for 


The growth of commerce and the rise 


of towns began to link men and women 
together into larger groups. People from ee — 
Many villages came together to trade in 
the owns, and during the раса ое CHART I2 CHRONOLOGY ОЕ 
5 they became grou 1 
4 pes THE WEST IN MODERN TIMES 


tions called Provinces, Among many such 


Provinces were Normandy, Brittany, and MASTER CHART 
Burgundy in France, regions fifty to a 
undred miles across, These provinces 1500 
are now only parts of the French nation, EARLY MODERN TIMES 
“t Опсе they themselves were similar to 
Nations, 1776 
The joining together of provinces to AGE OF REVOLUTIONS 
make nations went hand in hand with 
the rise of big cities which were centers 1848 AGE OF NATIONAL 
of trade, Usually the biggest city, or me- UNIFICATIONS 
tropolis, became the capital of the nation. 1871 
he leaders of the nation gathered at this AGE OF RAPID 
Center of Bovernment, where the nation's WESTERNIZATION 


public buildings and monuments were 


also likely to be found. The capital city mm| 1920's 
JUPPlied а center for the publication of OUR AGE OF CHALLENGE 


оок, Magazines, and eventually news- 


Papers, As more and more of the people 
became interested in reading, they ac- es 


other countries. With some justice, the 
French are proud of having been the lead- 
ing nation in the West at a time when the 
West began to lead the world. 


А Saintly King Gives Leadership 

The first great leader of the French na- 
tion was Louis (Looih) IX, king of 
France from 1226 to 1270. Louis IX was a 
deeply religious king who was generous 
to the poor, invited beggars to eat with 
him at bis table, mended their clothes, 
and washed their sores. 

King Louis IX was also a strong ruler. 
Twice he led his knights on Crusades 
against the Moslems and often risked his 
life in his eagerness to be where the fight 
was thickest. His dashing bravery early 
won the respect of the feudal nobles. At 
the same time, Louis IX won the love of 
the common people because he protected 
them. He sent officials through the king- 
dom to deal with their complaints. He or- 
dered the nobles to stop disturbing the 
countryside with their private wars. He 
protected and helped the businessmen 
who were now appearing in the towns. 
He did not rule all the provinces of 
France, but all classes came to look to the 
French king for leadership. 

ОЁ course not all of the later kings 
were heroes. The grandson of Louis IX, 
Philip the Fair, governed by lies and de- 
сен. But even he increased the unity of 
France by calling together the Estates- 
General, an assembly of representatives 
of the nobles, clergy, and common people 
of all the provinces in France. As the 
power of the kings of France continued 
to grow, they came more and more to 
stand for the unity and power of the na- 
tion. 


The Geographic Heart of France 


The center `of the provinces ruled by 
Louis IX was located where the rivers 
Seine (save) and Loire (Lwanr) come 
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closest together. Both these river valleys 
were covered with fertile farms. The 
largest city was Paris, on the Seine River 
between the two big tributaries of the 
Seine, the Marne, and the Oise (wanz). 
These four rivers — the Oise, the Marne, 
the Seine, and the Loire — gave Franc 
a network of waterways for the trans 
port of grain and other wares. They made 
it easier to unite France. The region in 
which these waterways came close to- 
gether—the area between the city of 
Paris and the city of Orléans (orlay- 
AHN) — was the natural center of France, 
the heartland of the French nation. 

Beyond the outside edges of the valleys 
of the Seine and the Loire were many 
provinces which were not united 0 
France until centuries later, after dificult 
wars. 


Joan of Arc: A National Heroine 

One series of wars which began 01 
these border provinces is called the Нш 
dred Years’ War (1337-1453). The p 
were fought between England an 
France, and for a long time all Eo 
France was overrun by pillaging Englis 
soldiers. Many French nobles went T 
to the side of the king of England an 
accepted him as ruler of France. By jn 
the English had conquered nearly n". 
Seine Valley and were besieging Orlea 
on the Loire River. Charles, the ы 
French king, who had not yet ee p 
crowned, was taking refuge south 0 
Loire. d os 

Just when Charles's cause seemet id 
it was revived by an outburst of jM 
feeling. In northeastern France, at ko 
remy (доп-геһћ-мев), lived а simple a 
ant girl, named Joan of Arc. As д 
tended her father's flock, Joan E M 
the smoke curl up from the neigh E. 
villages set afire by the enemy. E boi 
eral years she had told her ne! " 
about hearing heavenly voices whic 


her to go forth and save France. When 
Domremy itself was burned, she told of 
still more insistent voices. Then, disguised 
in boy’s clothing, she slipped through 
the enemy patrols and made her way 
across France to Charles, the uncrowned 
king. Her simple faith in her voices over- 
came the scoffings of grizzled soldiers 
and flippant court favorites. She was 
given troops to relieve Orléans, and the 
enthusiasm of this slim girl on the white 
charger put new heart in the French 
fighters. Orléans was saved. 

Joan then insisted that Charles should 
be crowned at Reims (reemz), where all 
other French kings had been crowned. 
His coronation while Joan of Arc held 
her war banner at his side sent a thrill 
of loyalty through France. Town after 
town submitted to the new king. Joan 
was eager to press the war. “ As to peace 
with the English,” she said, “ the only one 
possible is that they go back to their own 
country in England.” In these simple 
words she summarized the national 
ideal. The French were one nation and 
the English another. All France be- 
longed to the French. 

Though Joan was shortly condemned 
as a witch and heretic by churchmen and 
captured and burned by the English in 
1431, the French rallied around their 
king and finally drove the English out 
entirely. Her memory has stimulated 
French nationalism ever since. 


The Search for * Natural ”- Frontiers 
During the two hundred years when 
the West was conquering the oceans, the 
kings of France gradually extended their 
power by successful wars and by carefully 
planned marriages which brought new 
lands into the royal domain. Early in the 
Seventeenth century the kings reached 
the four “natural frontiers” of France. 
These frontiers are the Mediterranean 
and the Pyrenees on the south, the At- 


lantic on the west, the English Channel 
on the north, and the Alps on the south- 
east. On these four sides there are easily 
defended mountains or seacoast, and these 
barriers separated men who spoke French 
dialects from men of other speech. 

But France has five sides, and one of 
them, the northeast, has no natural fron- 
tier. There, near the Vosges (vonzu) 
Mountains and the Ardennes (аг-рем) 
Forest, the French rulers were ambitious 
to go further and take in more territory. 
They claimed that the natural frontier 
of France was the river Rhine, which had 
once been the frontier of the Roman Em- 
pire against the Germanic tribes. 

Two able leaders in the seventeenth 
century extended the boundaries of 
France eastward toward the Rhine. The 
first was Cardinal de Richelieu (rist-eh- 
loo), who as Louis ХШ” chief minister 
was for a time the real ruler of France. 
As a result of his leadership, France later, 
in 1648, acquired part of Alsace (Ar-sas), 
the province between the Vosges Moun- 
tains and the Rhine River. Richelieu is 
considered among the most effective of 
French national leaders, for he left 
France united and all her neighbors di- 
vided. 

The weakening of the enemies of 
France gave a new king, Louis XIV 
(1643-1715), an opportunity to continue 
the extension of the boundaries. By four 
wars he rounded out French frontiers on 
the north and east. The people spoke a 
French dialect in all the newly added 
lands except Alsace, where German was 
the more common speech. 


The One-Man Rule of Louis XIV 
Louis XIV contributed to the develop- 
ment of French nationalism as much by 
his ways of governing as by his wars. 
Louis was the greatest actor in the role of 
king that the West had ever seen. He 
looked like a king, and he wore high 
Joan of Arc 
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heels to make himself appear even more 
imposing, His charm, his grand manner, 
and the carefully planned magnificence 
of his court helped turn the nobility into 
fawning flatterers who waited on him. 
They flocked to his court at Versailles 
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FRENCH RIVERS AND PROVINCES. Rivers lace France together. Paris is centrally 
located on the Seine near its junctures with the Oise and Marne. 


(vehr-sv), his palace outside Paris, (0 bi 


for the offices which he gave to his re 
vorites. If the nobles had stayed 
in their provinces, they might haya 2 
local leaders, dangerous to the king thei 
thority. At court they threw away 


fortunes апа power in the luxurious life 
of the capital and became dependent 
upon the king for offices, pensions, and 
honors. 

While the nobles were neglecting their 
estates and the people who lived on them, 
the affairs of the provinces were managed 
by officials paid by Louis XIV and obe- 
dient to his orders. These governors were 
called the “intendants of justice, police, 
and finance.” Intendants collected taxes, 
kept order, and looked after endless petty 
details. Was there a new market place to 
be opened in a provincial city or a new 
bridge to be built? If so, the matter was 
referred by the city officials to the in- 
tendant and settled by him or referred up 
to the royal council. A steady stream of 
letters passed between the intendants and 
the king’s ministers. This centralization 
made Frenchmen realize they were. gov- 
erned from one center and consequently 
feel that they were part of one nation. 

The government of Louis XIV is an ex- 
cellent example of absolute government 
by one man. The king chose his minis- 
ters, appointed judges and other officials, 
and imprisoned whom he pleased. He 
and his ministers made laws, levied taxes, 
and spent the money collected as the king 
wished. The king commanded the army, 
declared war, and made peace. There 
Was no congress or parliament to advise 
or check him, and no elections in which 
the people could express their views. If 
the king ruled well, the country was 
fortunate. If he ruled badly, the country 
could only submit or revolt. 


Colbert Builds the Wealth of France 

In the seventeenth century, Paris was 
becoming a large business metropolis, for 
France was being knit together by com- 
Merce as well as by strong government. 
The growth of Paris as a commercial 
center was aided by Louis XIV's min- 
ister of finance, Colbert (kohl-sAm), who 


regulated business according to the policy 
of mercantilism (ее p. 323). Unlike most 
of the king's ministers, he was a business- 
man rather than a noble. He worked as 
many as sixteen hours a day, writing 
letters and thinking up plans to make 
France rich. He wanted France rich so 
that he could collect more money in 
taxes for the king. 

Colbert brought the merchants of the 
kingdom together into large trading com- 
panies, such as the French East India 
Company, to compete with foreign firms. 
His purpose was to stake out new 
colonies overseas. He encouraged stock 
companies to invest money in trade, and 
he built a new navy with which to win 
and hold colonies. Colbert gained for 
France such key points as Pondicherry 
(pon-dih-cueHmih) in India and Dakar 
(даһ-канқ) in West Africa (see the map 
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and a king, Louis XIV, had stretched France to- 
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on pp. 396-97). He also created the first 
national chamber of commerce by calling 
together merchants from all over the king- 
dom to draw up one set of laws govern- 
ing commerce. 

Colbert put taxes on goods brought in 
from other nations. These taxes, called 
tariffs, increased the price of foreign- 
made goods and thus gave an advantage 
to French craftsmen and manufacturers. 
Colbert also brought in foreign crafts- 
men to teach the French new ways of 
making cloth, lace, mirrors, ribbons, and 
other articles. In his efforts to increase 
the market for luxury articles manufac- 
tured in France, he was aided by the fact 
that the French court set the style for 
Europe. The headdress of the continent 
changed, people used to say, when Louis 
XIV wore a new kind of wig. 


One Language for France 

The brilliance of the royal court at- 
tracted leading artists, writers, and schol- 
ars from all parts of France. Louis XIV 
employed the best artists to build and 
decorate his magnificent palace at Ver- 
sailles, near Paris. Writers came to enjoy 
the glamour of the royal court and the 
support offered by the king. Louis XIV 
gave money generously to artists and 
writers, for their work increased what he 
loved most, his glory. 

The king, his court, and his many 
writers now set the fashion for the whole 
nation and gave it a common language. 
In the provinces, men still used various 
dialects (local ways of speaking), but the 
educated classes all knew the language 
of the court. By creating a national litera- 
ture, French writers spread the use of a 
common language. At the end of the 
period known as Early Modern Times 
(1500-1776), the growth of trade, the gov- 
ernment of the kings, and the use of the 
national language had pulled together 
into one nation the provinces of France. 
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5. The French Revolution 
Strengthens Nationalism 


Louis XIV, as an absolute monarch, 
governed with no restrictions on his pow- 
er. A few Frenchmen objected to this, 
but at least Louis XIV used his power to 
unite the nation of which the king was 
the symbol. Kings who came after him 
did not use their power to strengthen or 
unify the nation. Under his son and 
grandson France did not fare so well 
The extravagances of the royal court, be- 
gun under Louis XIV, took a heavier 
and heavier toll from the peasants and 
workers in taxes. The king's ministers I 
peatedly swayed his judgment to their 
own personal benefit. 

In the late eighteenth century, at the 
time of the American Revolution, the 
French king was the foolish and lazy 
Louis XVI. People thought of him as 2 
man who, when asked if he wanted the 
national capital at Paris or Versailles 
said: “At Versailles, on account of the 
hunting.” His wife was the beautiful and 
lightheaded Marie Antoinette (matt 
ahn-twuh-ner) who thought nothing 0 
buying four pairs of shoes a week. Be 
cause of her extravagance, she was known 
as Madame Deficit. 


The Third Estate 

While these rulers wasted their 0"? 
and the nation’s time, millions of Frente 
men stirred restlessly. The demand A 
changes was most vigorous among me 
of the Third Estate. In France, the cler 
were called the First Estate, the Ne 
the Second Estate, and the rest 0 р : 
people formed the Third Estate | 
leaders of the Third Estate were the 3 
ness and professional men, who jim 
the advantages enjoyed by nobles mtf 
because of birth. Nobles were og 
from the heaviest taxes and from! 


ordinary police courts. They held all the 
high positions in the army and the best 
paying posts at court. А man who in- 
herited a lofty title might inherit also a 
large income in salaries from the king 
and rents or dues from the peasants on 
his estates. Parisians of the time flocked 
to see a play in which the servant said to 
his master: * What have you done to have 
so much wealth? You have taken the 
trouble to be born, nothing more." 


Writers Attack Special Privileges 

Writers like the author of this play 
were also angry at the censorship to 
which their writings were subjected. 
They wanted freedom to say what they 
thought without fear of imprisonment. 
There was so little free speech in France 
that a wit declared that eloquence con- 
sisted in saying what you thought and 
still staying out of jail. 

The most brilliant writer of eight- 
eenth-century France, Voltaire (vol- 
TAIR), could appreciate that joke from his 
personal experience. After making fun 
of an important noble, Voltaire was 
flogged by servants of the offended lord. 
When Voltaire complained, he was 
locked up in the Bastille (bass-rEEL), an 
old stone fortress in Paris which was oc- 
casionally used as a prison. Against the 
privileged and the selfish, Voltaire turned 
the weapon of ridicule, and the mighty 
winced under the pricks of his pen. Vol- 
taire was particularly bitter against the 
Catholic Church, and his books were 
burned in public squares at the orders of 
angry clergymen. He declared it an out- 
tage that the clergymen should have the 
power to limit freedom of speech and to 
persecute those of a different religion. 

Voltaire and other writers expressed 
their protests in the twenty-one volumes 
of the Encyclopedia, edited by Denis Di- 
derot (duh-nre дее-ркон). Fear of cen- 
Sorship kept the Encyclopedists from an 


open attack upon the government and 
the Church, but whole paragraphs of 
criticism were slipped into apparently 
harmless articles. A silent fight against 
the Catholic Church was waged by giv- 
ing little space to it in the Encyclopedia 
—the article on a machine for knitting 
stockings was ten times as long as the 
one on cathedrals! The writers who spoke 
for the Third Estate expressed the atti- 
tudes which inspired growing opposition 
to the state: respect for useful knowledge, 
hatred of the privileged classes above 
them, and desire for a practical govern- 
ment. 


The Poor Grow Rebellious 

The millions of ordinary people who 
made up the rest of the Third Estate 
were discontented for other reasons. 
Though they were poor, they paid nearly 
all the taxes. Peasants objected to the 
payments they were forced to make to 
their lords and to the church. Among 
the irritating rights of the lords were 
their hunting privileges. These enabled 
the nobles to keep pigeons which they 
could hunt for pleasure, but which could 
not be shot by a peasant even if the birds 
ate the newly sown grain in his field. 
When grain was ripe, it was sometimes 
ruined by a hunting party trampling 
through it. 

Conditions were even worse in the 
cities. Among the laborers in Paris, one 
in every seven was a pauper. During the 
bitter winter of 1788, when water froze 
in front of the fireplaces, cold and hunger 
drove these men to desperate riots. 
Though they did not suffer hunger or 
privation, the business and professional 
men allied themselves with the peasants 
and the city laborers of the Third Es- 
tate. 

Thus the vast majority of the French 
population were discontented and grow- 
ing more and more rebellious. 
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THE STORY OF FRENCH 
NATIONALISI 
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Inspired by her visions of a unified France, Jui 
of Arc (left) led an army against the Engil 
conquerers. After her death at the stake in ul 
she was honored as a national heroine. Two ct 
turies later, shrewd, tireless Cardinal de Richdia 
manipulated France's foreign affairs so thath 
country emerged the st nation in Europe 
Louis XIV fully played the role of the gni 
king, declaring “ L'état, c'est moi” (“Lami 
state "). He built a k urt at illes (be 
low), there centralizing ernment of їй 
the provinces under his absolute authority. 


” MARSEILLAISE ” 


Patriotic enthusiasm was high in the Ri А 
as the soldiers of Marseilles sang " To arms, to 
arms, ye brave! " 

Napoleon Bonaparte (above) made the French 
armies believe he was leading them to national 
glory. While he was driven by vanity to seek 
ever-greater conquests, even to the point of his 
countrymen's ruin, Napoleon also unified the 
French nation. 

As emperor he established a single code of 
law, a state school system, and a strong central 
government. 

Emperor Napoleon Ш encouraged nationalism 
further by making Paris (left) “ the most beau- 
tiful city in the world” and the hub of a rail- 
road system reaching all parts of France. 


Picture of Napoleon from Historical Pictures ; 
air view of Paris from Ewing Galloway 
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The National Assembly Defies the King 

With each passing year in the reign of 
the careless Louis XVI, inequalities and 
abuses became harder to bear. Moreover, 
the government became hopelessly in- 
volved in debt. To remedy these condi- 
tions, many Frenchmen demanded that 
the king should call into session the Es- 
tates-General, a congress consisting of 
representatives of the three estates — the 
clergy, the nobles, and the rest of the 
people. 

In 1789, Louis XVI summoned the 
Estates-General. Although this congress 
or parliament had been formed in the 
Middle Ages, it had not met for almost 
two hundred years. When it assembled 
in 1789, the Third Estate insisted that all 
three estates should sit in one room. In 
earlier times, each estate met in a differ- 
ent room and voted separately, and un- 
der this system, the clergy and the nobles 
cast two votes and the Third Estate only 
one. If the three estates sat in one room 
and voted as one body, the Third Es- 
tate, with six hundred members, could 
outvote the other two. 

For eight weeks, the Third Estate re- 
fused to vote at all because its proposal 
was not accepted. When the king sent a 
messenger with orders to dissolve, Mira- 
beau (тее-гаһ-вон), leader of the Third 
Estate, thundered, “ Go tell your master 
that we are here by the will of the peo- 
ple and that we shall not leave except at 
the point of the bayonet!” Wearied by 
the struggle, the king finally yielded with 
the remark, “Oh, well, confound it, let 
them stick where they are." He then 
ordered all the delegates to vote together. 
The Estates-General, voting as one body 
representing all three classes, called it- 
self the * National Assembly" because 
it spoke for the whole French nation. 
Thus the king was forced to make a 
move that eventually led to revolution and 


his downfall. 
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The Revolution Kindles National Feeling 

The National Assembly promptly be- 
gan to remake France by declaring tha 
all Frenchmen should have the same law, 
the same rights in court, and the same 
taxes. The nobles and the Church lost 
their special powers, and harsh and un- 
equal taxes were ended. The provinces 
were abolished altogether so that French- 
men would forget their loyalties to the 
provinces and give their loyalty to France 
alone. France was now to be governed 
through eighty-three districts called de 
partments, each of which had equal 
rights. The Church was similarly reor 
ganized, in spite of protests from both 
the Pope and the French clergy. 

When the peasants heard of the stir 
ring events in Paris, they set out to burm 
down the country houses of their lords 
and to force nobles to tear up the cor 
tracts which bound the peasants to p! 
dues and to work without pay on !* 
lord's land. These were the leftover 
"seignioral dues" which medieval lords 
extracted from their serfs. The nobles 
in the National Assembly thought ta! 
if they gave up some of the dues te 
peasants would pay the rest. In the n 
ning of August 4, 1789, nobles bege 
proposing laws of this sort. Suddenly : 
assembly was electrified by the i 
of a young count — who owned no a 1 
himself — (о abolish all the ејд 
dues. The Third Estate burst 1000 a 
applause, and the enthusiasm spe, 
the delegates of the other two E 
a frenzy of self-sacrifice, nobles í nt 
clergymen vied with each other p 
long in giving up their privileges. Fin ; 
in the small hours of the mor 
secretary slipped a piece of pape |, 
president oF ike rand ** Adjourn i 
session," it said. “ Everyone has lost 
head.” т 

As a result of laws passed th 
August 4, 1789, and afterward, the 
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ants were freed from paying seignioral 
dues to the nobles or tithes to the clergy. 
Later some peasants bought land taken 
away from the nobles and the Church 
and were able to own the small farms 
that they worked. 


A National Republic Drives Back Invaders 

The French people became more fe- 
verish in their nationalism when German 
armies invaded the country in 1792. In- 
fluenced by the French nobles who had 
fled to their lands, and fearful that the 
revolutionary acts might spread to their 
own peoples, some foreign rulers allied 
against the new French leaders. The com- 
mander of the invading army issued 
a proclamation threatening to destroy 
Paris if King Louis XVI was insulted or 
harmed, and news of the threat stoked 
excitement in Paris. In response to a re- 
quest from Paris for “six hundred men 
not afraid to die,” the city of Marseilles 
sent a group who arrived singing with 
wild enthusiasm: 


“То arms, to arms, ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheath! 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On victory or death.” 


The rousing way in which this song was 
sung by the men from Marseilles prompt- 
ly it the name Marseillaise (mar-seh- 
Yarz). 

Previously, the French had always 
looked to their kings for leadership in 
defeating foreign armies. Joan of Arc, 
for example, had placed herself under 
King Charles. In 1792, the French revo- 
lutionists believed their king was a traitor 
to the nation. Ending the monarchy, they 
proclaimed a republic, a government 
without a king in which leaders were 
elected from the people. The new repub- 
lic adopted the red, white, and blue tri- 
color as its flag. “ Liberty, Fraternity, and 

quality” became its motto; the “ Mar- 


seillaise,? its anthem. Hundreds of 
Frenchmen who opposed or plotted 
against the new national republic were be- 
headed on the guillotine (cm-uh-teen). 
Among them were Louis XVI and his 
queen, Marie Antoinette, now called 
merely “ Citizen” and “ Citizeness " Ca- 
pet (Kay-pet). 


Nationalism Leads to Militarism 

While France was establishing a re- 
public at home, her armies were defeat- 
ing her foreign enemies. Foremost in 
rallying the French against the invaders 
of their nation was Danton (dahn-ronn), 
a clever young lawyer. Danton had the 
courage to take the lead in the hour of 
danger. His stirring speeches called on 
the Parisians to march out, join the army, 
and fight. “ Be bold,” he shouted, “ more 
bold, always more bold.” The republican 
government decreed that “the father- 
land is in danger” and commanded: 
“Young men will go to the front; mar- 
ried men will forge arms and transport 
foodstuffs; women will make tents, 
clothes, and serve in the hospitals; chil- 
dren will tear rags into lint; old men will 
get themselves carried to public places, 
there to stir up the courage of the war- 
riors, hatred of kings, and unity in the 
republic.” 

The people responded, and the for- 
eigners were driven off the “sacred soil” 
of France. For the first time in modern 
European history, an old-fashioned army 
of hired soldiers had been beaten by an 
army drafted from people of all classes. 
Previously soldiers had known and cared 
little about the reasons why they fought. 
Not until the French Revolution did the 
citizens of a European nation think of 
service in the army as a patriotic duty. 
Pride in armies strengthened the patriotic 
feelings that are part of nationalism. 

The success of the armies organized by 
the French  revolutionists encouraged 


A National Reni ht^ 


other leaders to imitate them. Even kings, 
who had no desire to step aside for 
elected leaders, imitated the French re- 
publican armies by drafting soldiers. 
They, too, tried to raise the spirit of their 
armies by appeals to national pride and 


loyalty. 


4. Napoleon Builds and Mis- 
uses the Strength of France 


When the French armies had driven 
out the invaders, they pushed on, full of 
national enthusiasm, seeking to win what 
Frenchmen had come to regard as one of 
their "natural frontiers,” the Rhine. 
These efforts plunged France into wars 
which raged for twenty years. 


Napoleon Bonaparte Rises to Power 

Soon a young general named Napoleon 
Bonaparte (nuh-rou-lee-un — son-nuh- 
pahrt) was winning victories that made 
him the talk of France. Born in Corsica, 
an island between France and Italy, Na- 
poleon had received a scant education in 
a military academy in France. But he 
read deeply in military science on his 
own and had an unbreakable confidence 
in his abilities and in his destiny. At first, 
older men sneered at his youth, his “ runt 
of a figure," his cocksureness, but they 
did not sneer long. 

Napoleon had an opportunity to show 
his military genius in 1796 when he was 
given command of armies to attack two 
enemies of France, Austria and Sardinia. 
He quickly defeated them in a series of 
brilliant campaigns that resulted in large 
gains of territory for France. His power 
increased with succeeding victories, which 
inspired the admiration of the populace. 
In 1799, backed by his armies, he took 
control of the government of France. For 
a time he directed the affairs of the nation 
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as a chief leader, or consul, of the repub- 
lic, but in 1804 he increased his power 
still more. He ended the republic and 
gave himself the title, “ Emperor of the 
French.” 


The First Napoleonic Empire 
Emperor Napoleon continued to ст 
ter the government of all France in Paris, 
as earlier monarchs had done, in order to 
increase his own power. Napoleon kept 
the division of France into eighty-thre 
departments which had been made dur- 
ing the Revolution. A prefect, or gover 
nor, of each department was appointed 10 
act as the agent of the central gover 
ment in collecting taxes and handling 
local affairs. Since Napoleon, Franc has 
had little local self-government, for im 
portant questions have been settled by 
prefects taking their orders from the gov- 
ernment at Paris. А 
One of Napoleon's acts that unified 
the government was his enforcement ofi 
single system of law — the Napoleon 
Code — to take the place of the ж 
systems that had been used in the a 
provinces. Napoleon also organized н 
schools and placed national officials ? 
Paris at the head of the school syst 
These officials decided what kind of a 
tory, literature, and music should be ay 
ied and who should teach in nl 
schools throughout France. Napo it 
made all schools teach that he was 
savior of the French nation. - 
Napoleon relied upon his ade 
make the French believe that he "I 
leading the nation to glory. By "n the 
after victory, Napoleon extende, " 
boundaries of France far beyon it 
“natural frontiers,” and he always e 
of France as “the great nation гей d 
rope. He did, in fact, make the Charle 
what the Franks had been under "T 
magne, the head of an empire t 
cluded most of western Europe 


Nationalism Overthrows Napoleon 

In the end, the tool that Napoleon had 
used to gain victories was seized by 
others to bring about his defeat. Napo- 
leon's wars stirred up nationalism among 
other peoples, who were shamed by defeat 
and disliked being ruled by the French. 
Just as Napoleon had used the national- 
ism of the French to gain his power, 
so the rulers of Spain, Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia used the nationalism 
of their subjects to overthrow Napoleon. 
When his armies were beaten, Napo- 
eon's power collapsed, for an empire 
ounded upon military glory cannot sur- 
vive military defeat. In 1815 the defeated 
emperor, no longer loved by the French 
but still feared by his enemies, was 
shipped off to the lonely island of St. 
Helena (saynt heh-tee-nuh), in the mid- 
south Atlantic. There he wrote his own 
history, trying to prove his aim was to 
bring peace and prosperity to Europe. 


The Congress of Vienna, 1815 

To restore peace and to distribute the 
land that they had conquered from Na- 
poleon, the rulers of Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia called a congress at 
Vienna which soon took on the gay air 
of a victory celebration. The emperor of 
Austria, despite the fact that his govern- 
ment was almost bankrupt, spent over 
fifteen million. dollars in providing his 
guests with entertainment. One of the 
features was the first performance by the 
German musician, Beethoven, of his mag- 
nificent Seventh Symphony. While the 
festivities went on, diplomats worked. 
The old royal families and old bound- 
aries were restored insofar as that did not 
hurt the interests of the great powers. 
The desires of the peoples whose national 
Spirit had helped defeat Napoleon were 
orgotten, But nationalism was not dead, 
either in the victorious countries or in 
defeated France. 
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5. Railroads and Schools 
Aid French Nationalism 


After 1815 there were three groups of 
nationalists in France. Each wished to 
hold the nation together and make it 
great, but they had different ideas of how 
that was to be done. One group, the mon- 
archists, recalled that the old royal fam- 
ily of France, the Bourbons, had been 
leaders in unifying France, and it wanted 
descendants of Louis IX to rule the na- 
tion. А second group, called Bonapart- 
ists, emphasized how much Napoleon 
had done to give France glory. They 
wished to restore an empire to be ruled 
by a member of his family. The third 
group were republicans who believed 
that it was the French Revolution which 
had made France great. By revolution, 
if necessary, they proposed to set up 
again a French national republic with a 
parliament elected by the votes of the 
people. 


Kings Again, 1815-1848 

The monarchists had their chance first, 
in 1815. Most people, exhausted by the 
wars, wished no more Napoleons. Many 
were afraid of a republic, for they feared 
that it would lead to war as the first re- 
public had done. Accordingly, the French 
accepted the rule of a king, a descendant 
of Louis IX. 

Descendants of Louis IX continued to 
rule France from 1815 to 1848. Under 
these kings, the first French railroads 
were laid out, new roads, canals, and fac- 
tories were built, and France prospered. 
Though the form of government was to 
change often in the century to come, the 
unity of France was constantly strength- 
ened by the steady advancement of rail- 
roads, which knitted together the nation's 
industries. But the French people did not 
forget the many hopes aroused by the 
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French Revolution which still were not 
fulfilled. Freedom of speech and freedom 
to write and publish were still restricted 
Most Frenchmen were denied the righ 
to vote, and workers were made dissatis 


fied by long hours and poor pay. 


Bonapartists Get a Second Chance 

By 1848 the men who had fought the 
Napoleonic wars had passed away À 
new generation, who had not pad Ne 
poleon’s heavy taxes or lost their friends 
in his wars, grew up and took positions 
of power. Contrasting the exciting pit 
with the dull rule of the kings in thei 
own time, these new men began to gl 
rify Napoleon’s memory. His lonely aik 
at St. Helena was wrapped in the mist 
of romance. He was described as am 
tional hero who had done great thing 
for France and who would have dott 
more if foreign armies had not over 
thrown him. Poets and historians san 
his praises, and pictures glorified his n 
tles. Napoleon's body was brought be 
to Paris for a magnificent burial. Crow 
visited his tomb, which had become a i 
tional shrine. 

In 1848, the French king W ү, 
thrown Ьу a revolution in which both | 
Bonapartists and the Republicans b: 
part. France then established its Ne 
republic, with a president elected К. т 
people, but the republic did not last e 
The Bonapartists soon gained con 
Napoleon's son, who never rule ^m 
died as a young man, but à M 
Louis Napoleon, was elected pres! M 
the Second Republic by Frenchmen fri 
recalled the national glory of the 
Napoleon. 

This new Napoleon, 
as Napoleon II but ойе 
called Napoleon the Little, 
methods of his uncle. By use © 
the magic of his uncle’s name 
changed the republic into an em 
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| sneering! 
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emperor, he made Paris one of the most 
beautiful cities of the world, building 
monumental squares from which radiated 
wide boulevards. A railroad system, link- 
ing the whole country to Paris, was com- 
pleted; business expanded апа trade 
grew. 

Again, however, the common people 
were denied the rights which had been 
gained in the French Revolution. They 
were not permitted to vote. Freedom to 
hold meetings and to say or print criti- 
cisms of the government was taken away. 
Presently Napoleon III tried to gain mili- 
tary glory like that of his uncle. In a war 
with Germany, in 1870-71, France was 
defeated and Napoleon captured. 


Alsace and Lorraine Are Lost 

The pride of the French people was 
badly hurt by the defeat into which they 
were led by Napoleon III. 'Their armies 
had been quickly beaten by the Germans, 
France invaded, and Paris forced to sur- 
render after a long siege and great suf- 
fering. By the terms of the peace treaty of 
1871, France was made to pay Germany 
a billion dollars, and, worst of all, to cede 
Alsace and part of Lorraine. These 
provinces on the eastern border had been 
added to France about the time of Louis 
XIV and had become French in feeling 
during the French Revolution. Lorraine 
contained iron wanted by French indus- 
try. The loss of Alsace and of Lorraine 
aroused French nationalism. Desire to 
regain the “lost children” made France 
an unforgiving enemy of Germany from 
187: until World War 1, when France 
recovered the two provinces. 


A Third French Republic 

Since the Bonapartists based their ap- 
peal on military glory, their defeat in war 
destroyed their influence. A revolution 
occurred in 1871, and there was a con- 
test over the form of government be- 


tween the monarchists and the republi- 
cans. Out of this contest emerged the 
Third Republic. 

At the head of the Third Republic was 
a president, elected for seven years, but 
the real rulers were the ministers who 
formed the president’s cabinet. A parlia- 
ment elected by universal manhood suf- 
frage— that is, by all men twenty-one 
years of age or older — controlled. the 
ministers. The prefects who headed the 
eighty-three departments continued to be 
appointed by the central government at 
Paris, as were schoolteachers and many 
local officials. Although the central gov- 
ernment supervised scholars, scientists, 
and artists, and controlled many local 
affairs, the republic guaranteed the right 
of all Frenchmen to freedom of speech. 
Later it passed laws improving the wages 
and working conditions of industrial 
workers. 


The Ties of Steam, Steel, and Ships 
Under the Third Republic, France's 
wealth and strength increased during the 
Age of Rapid Westernization (1871 to 
1920's). Paris was now the central point in 
the railroad network, as it had earlier 
been central in the river system of trans- 
portation. From central offices in Paris, 
businessmen directed the sale of products 
among the fishermen of Brittany, the 
wine growers of Guienne (gee-vEN), and 
the miners of Lorraine. Through the 
Paris stock exchange, capitalists all over 
France easily invested in corporations far 
larger than those launched by Colbert. 
Though most Frenchmen remained 
farmers, during the nineteenth century 
iron and coal became the basis of indus- 
trial development. Since France’s depos- 
its of iron and coal lie north of Paris, the 
factories were built mainly near the 
northeast corner of France. This north- 
ern region was naturally tied to nearby 
Belgium and Germany, with French iron 
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being exchanged for the more plentiful 
German coal. But the tariffs imposed by 
the French government protected the 
growth of a separate French steel indus- 
try which had its headquarters in Paris. 
A ring of industrial suburbs grew up on 
the outskirts of the beautiful Paris of pal- 
aces and boulevards, and helped raise the 
city's total population above two million. 

French ocean liners and freighters car- 
ried passengers and goods around the 
world. French colonies in Africa and 
Asia were a source of national pride, as 
was the navy which was built before 
World War I. When that war began, in 
1914, France could boast of being one of 
the rich and powerful empires of the 
world. 


Nationalism by Education 
By 1871 nearly all Frenchmen spoke 
the same kind of French — only the peas- 


ants clung to the provincial dialects— 
and free education for all made the com- 
mon language more powerful than ever 
in promoting nationalism. The Third 
Republic improved and extended the pub- 
lic-school system which had been set up 
by the Revolution and Napoleon. Knowl- 
edge of French literature and French his- 
tory was taught to people who had pre 
viously been unable to read. Most of the 
history they learned was that of France, 
and this was taught in such a way as to 
fill boys and girls with love and ad 
miration for the nation. A typical text 
book said that “ France is the country of 
right and justice. All the generous ideas 
which make human beings better and 
happier originated in France.” Two ot 
three years of service in the army, which 
was required of every young French 
man, completed his nationalistic educe 
tion. 


The growth of nationalism in France began early. Kings started 
bringing under one government its many provinces from the Mediter 
ranean to the Atlantic, from the Pyrenees to the Alps and the Rhine 
Louis IX in the Age of Knights, Joan of Arc in the Later Middle Age 
and Richelieu and Louis XIV during Early Modern Times — all thes 
were national leaders who strengthened the belief that all classes 20 


A LOOK 
BACK 


archy. 


'The French Revolution beginning in 1789 ended what remained 
of serfdom in France, sharply reduced the privileges of nobles @ 
churchmen, and divided some lands among small farmers. 


provinces of France should seek leadership from one center, the mor 
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against invaders united the people and stirred them to flaming patriot 
ism. France became a republic, held together by a national assembly, 
national flag, an anthem, and a national army. t 
Napoleon tightened national unity by his government in por 
He gave the nation one set of laws in place of many; he founded Ue 
tional school system and required the schools to teach patriotism: 
victories stimulated French national pride, but they resulted in 4 


mendous loss of life. 


After Napoleon’s defeat in 1815, railroads, industries, ап 
tied the nation closer and closer together, whether France 
erned by a king, a president, or an emperor. After 1871, the " 
public continued to build the wealth and power of France. Industry ? 
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Third 


overseas commerce, a powerful army and navy, and colonies in Africa 
and Asia deepened the pride of Frenchmen. 

The French Revolution and Napoleon's wars aroused many na- 
tions to strive for unity and freedom. France was setting the style in 


nationalism. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. What is a nation? What is national- 
ism? Is nationalism the same thing as pa- 
triotism ? 

2. How did geography help make France 
a nation? How did Joan of Arc and Napo- 
leon help unify France? How did some 
kings help? How did Colbert help? 

3. What changes in the government of 
France, from the time of Richelieu through 
the time of Napoleon I, made France a 
stronger nation? 

4. In what ways did the French Revolu- 
tion develop French patriotism and na- 
tionalism? How did the defeat of France 
by the Germans in 1870 also strengthen 
French patriotism? 

5. How did railroads, factories, and ships 
bind the French more tightly into a na- 
tion? 


Then and Now 


т. Must all the people of a 
country speak the same lan- 
Buage in order to make the country a na- 
tion? Must they all belong to the same 
church? Must they all follow the same occu- 
pation? 

2. Could France have become a nation 
While different provinces had different sys- 
tems of law and taxes? Was it necessary to 
centralize so much authority in the gov- 
ernment at Paris? 

3. Which French leaders do you believe 
did most to make France a nation? Why? 

OW can victories and defeats in war cach 
build patriotism? How do music, literature, 
and art create nationalistic feeling? How do 
schools build nationalism? 


4. In what ways did nationalism benefit 
France? Were there any ways in which it 
was bad? What examples of good and bad 
effects of nationalism in our own time can 
you think of, either in the United States or in 
other countries? 


2 Activities 
$ 1. Plan a program for a French 

national holiday, selecting (1) 
the best date for it; (2) the most appro- 
priate decorations; (3) the most appropriate 
music; and (4) the most suitable topics for 
speeches. 

2. Time line. Show on a time line the 
main events that made France a nation. 
Make it more detailed than the chart, “ An- 
nals of France,” on page 341. 

3. Topics for investigation and report. 
Look up any one item in any of the follow- 
ing five groups: (1) Joan of Arc, Richelieu, 
Louis XIV; (2) Colbert’s plans for improv- 
ing business in France; (3) the Tennis 
Court Oath, the march of the women from 
Paris to Versailles, the Reign of Terror dur- 
ing the French Revolution, or the story of 
the “ Marseillaise ”; (4) the life of Napoleon, 
or the story of his decline, from the invasion 
of Russia to his exile at St. Helena; (5) the 
Revolution of 1848 in France, Napoleon III, 
or how Paris was made more beautiful in 
the time of Napoleon III. 

4. A bulletin-board display. Using the 
spread on pages 336-37 as an example, col- 
lect pictures from magazines and newspa. 
pers that show significant features of (1) 
French customs and holidays; (2) French 
art (and leading artists); (3) French cities 
and provinces; and (4) French industries. 
Write your own captions for the pictures 
and have them typed for placement on the 


board. 
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GERMANY AND ITALY 
BECOME NATIONS 


Two important new nations appeared in Europe in the nineteenth 
century — Germany and Italy. А 
Germans have appeared in the history of the West in connection 
with Julius Caesar (he conquered the Germanic tribes), the Roman 
Empire (which was weakened by Germanic invasions) Charlemagne 
(who іп 800 Ал. ruled over German land), the Protestant Кб 
(spearheaded by a German, Luther). Old as its history is, Germany W^ 
A LOOK divided into many states, most of them very small, as late * es 
Italy, long united under Rome, later split into about a ozen 
ANPAD states. lale had led in the Renaissance, = the cities of Veni 
Genoa were leaders in trade and navigation at the start of Mode 
Times, yet Italy was not a unified nation. je of 
The ideas of the French Revolution and the victories and ru e 
Napoleon stirred national feeling in both Germany and Italy. Ву 107 
each was unified under a central government. | large 
The maps on pages 347 and 353 show German y and its two ye 
states, Prussia and Bavaria; and the Ruhr Valley, later its wc э 
center. The map on page 361 shows Italy and its kingdoms of р? 
mont-Sardinia and of Naples (the Two Sicilies) ; the States of 
Church; and the states of Lombardy, Venetia, and Tuscany. 


А 
N the center of Europe live about (vis-choo-luh) River to west of the et 
eighty million German-speaking peo- This central part of Europe has и 

ple. The lands they occupy extend from graphic unity (see maps on p. 3} cavi 

the head of the Adriatic (ay-dree-Arik) southern portion is cut up by North 

Sea to the shores of the North and the wooded mountain ranges. The { sto 

Baltic seas, and from east of the Vistula German Plain is a long stretch 0 : 
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GERMAN EXPANSION. The map above shows the lack of natural boundaries and of 
a natural center, which hindered German unity. But geography also aided German ex- 


pansion, as shown in the maps below. 


and clay-filled soil sprinkled with marsh- 
es. It lacks the natural richness that made 
the valleys of the Seine and Loire the 
heartland of France. Geography has 
tended to divide the Germans rather than 
to bring them together. 


1. Prussian Leadership Forms 
a Powerful German Nation 


While the lack of a natural heartland 
hindered the growth of national unity, 
the absence of natural frontiers made 
easier the expansion of the German peo- 
ple. Europe's northern plain extends east- 
ward through Germany far into Russia 
without being interrupted by a natural 
barrier. For centuries the Germans have 
been pushing eastward along this plain. 


The Germans Push East 

Berlin, long the capital of Germany, 
lies east of the Elbe River in a region 
Which at the time of Charlemagne was 
settled not by Germans but by Slavs. 
During the Age of Knights, German 
nobles and farmers gradually moved 
eastward, displacing or absorbing the 
Slavic population. Traders fringed the 
Baltic with German Cities, including 
Danzig (»ANT-sig) and Мете] (Mav- 
mel). This steady push to the east and 
southeast was considered by many Ger- 
mans natural and right. To the Slavic peo- 
ples in the way, such as the Poles and 
Czechs, the German push to the east has 
always appeared а menace. (Compare 
the maps at the bottom of page 347.) 


The Holy Roman Empire 

Although the Germans were able to 
expand to the east during the Middle 
Ages, they were not at that time united 
under one government. To be sure, most 
of what we now call Germany was part 
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of the Holy Roman Empire, which had 
grown out of the eastern half of Charle- 
magne’s empire (see p, 194). The Holy 
Roman Empire had no real central gov. 
ernment. At the beginning of Modem 
Times (1500), it was a loose league of 
about three hundred states, each of which 
had its own government. As a result of 
Luther’s fight for religious reforms, part 
of these three hundred states were Cath- 
olic, part Protestant. The two that became 
most powerful were Austria, a Catholic 
state, and Prussia, which was Protestant 
They became bitter rivals, 


Austria-Hungary 

Austria was the southeastern portion 
of the German-speaking lands. It was 
part of the Holy Roman Empire and its 
ruler boasted the title of emperor, but 
much of his power came from outside 
the empire and from non-German lands 
Ever since 1526 the same person had beet 
both Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary. This area was later called Aus 
tria-Hungary to show its double charte 
ter. Because it was only partly German 
it seemed an evil obstacle to those who 
wanted to unify Germany. Germans 1) 
the many small states looked instead w 
Prussia to lead in building a nation. 


Prussia Р 

On the eve of the French Revolution 
Prussia, under Frederick the E 
(reigned 1740-1786), became the p 
Germany. The lands which Frederic " 
herited were not large or rich, and Ў 
Were scattered, some in the northe^ 
some in the northwest (see map ut 
349). Like earlier Prussian kings, т З 
ick encouraged his subjects to p 
swamps, improve farming metho ^ ji 
set up new industries. The We 
town of Berlin was built into a ban st of 
capital. Frederick himself gave 2 oh 
his attention to the army, which he 


PRUSSIA PROVINCES ADDED TO PRUSSIA 
ШШ 1740 ШШ БУ FREDERICK THE GREAT 
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EUROPE IN 1789. While England and France were unified nations, 
German lands were either separated. or loosely joined in the Holy Ro- 


man Empire. 


the best in Europe. He was the ablest 
general of his time and added a large 
amount of territory to Prussia. 

The army was the core of the Prussian 
State. Virtues developed in the Prussian 
army — obedience, loyalty, and hard 
Work — were also required of the many 
officials who supervised trade, industry, 
and local government. Even the kings of 
Prussia, and especially Frederick the 
Great, considered themselves the serv- 
ants of the state and showed the same de- 
Votion to their tasks that they demanded 
from their army and civil officials. 


Napoleon Awakens German Nationalism 

A desire for union under a single strong 
national government was awakened 
among the Germans by Napoleon during 


the years 1806 to 1814. As a part of his 
program for bringing glory to France 
and himself, Napoleon conquered the 
western section of Germany, One part 
was annexed to France; another part was 
put under German princes loyal to Na- 
poleon or under members of Napoleon’s 
own family. Moving southward, Napo- 
leon warred against Austria. After the 
Austrian armies had been thoroughly 
thrashed, Napoleon ended the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. He thus abolished the 
league which, however feeble it had been, 
was the only organization which bound 
several German states together. 

Prussia’s turn came next. Its army, 
magnificent under Frederick the Great, 
had not changed since he died and 
now was old-fashioned and stiff with 
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age. The youngest general, seventy-eight 
years old, was considered an inexperienced 
youngster by the men over eighty who 
were in command. Consequently, Prussia's 
army was defeated by the French. She lost 
many of her provinces and was forbidden 
to have an army larger than forty-two 
thousand men. Napoleon and his French 
officers strutted around Berlin, scrawling 
insults on the walls of the palace of the 
beloved Prussian queen and driving the 
crack Prussian regiments like cattle 
through the streets. Prussia, the state to 
which many Germans had looked as a 
symbol of national strength, shrank to a 
second-rate power. 


These smashing blows by a foreign 
conqueror aroused nationalism in il 
parts of Germany. The Germans had i 
common language and a common liter 
ture which made them think of then. 
selves as Germans even if they were di 
vided into many states. Some of the mos 
famous German poems and plays wet 
written just at the time when the Frend 
armies under Napoleon were occupying 
Germany's chief cities, levying heavy 
taxes, conscripting Germans to fight in 
French wars, and carrying German at 
treasures off to Paris. One example of thi 
literature is Schiller’s play William Tel, 
written in 1805, which recounted how: 


Frederick the Great was not only an efficient ruler and brilliant soldier but also a lover 
of the arts. At his palace he entertained learned men of the day, like Voltaire, and occa- 
sionally gave concerts in which he himself played the flute. 


Historial! 


Swiss hero had freed his people from a 
foreign tyrant. 

All educated Germans were aware of 
the contrast between the greatness of Ger- 
man literature and music and the weak- 
ness of the German states. Uneducated 
Germans were angered by the taxes and 
by being called to serve in French ar- 
mies. Hatred of the French conquerors 
gave men of many classes a desire for a 
strong government which would unite all 
Germans in a real nation and defend it 
from invasion. 


Prussia Leads German Recovery 

The rule of Napoleon was particularly 
resented in Prussia, and the king of Prus- 
sia was persuaded to reform his govern- 
ment in order to gain strength to drive 
out the invader. Previously, willing sup- 
port for the Prussian kings had come 
chiefly from the nobles. Now serfdom was 
abolished and all classes were made more 
nearly equal in legal rights. In this way 
the Prussian rulers tried to interest all 
classes in supporting the Prussian govern- 
ment, just as in France the granting of 
equal rights to the people through the 
French Revolution had gained their sup- 
port for the French national government. 

Prussia also imitated the French in 
creating a national army. The Prussian 
generals dodged the restriction which 
Napoleon had placed on the size of their 
army by retiring men as soon as they were 
trained and enrolling a new group for 
training. The men who were retired after 


being trained were organized into a re- 
serve. When war came, the reserves were 
called back to service, raising the size of 
the army far above the limit of forty-two 
thousand. This was the beginning of a 
regular system of universal military train- 
ing, a system which is still practiced by 
Most European countries. 

While these reforms were going on in 


The Rhine River, winding through beautiful coun- 
tryside, 1s a recurring theme in German poetry and 


song. 


Prussia, writers all over Germany were 
working to create a nationalistic spirit 
among the people. In the shadow of 
French sentries, poets and professors 
sleaded that the various German states 
should unite into a single German nation. 
They pointed to glories, like the poems 
of Schiller, which belonged to all Ger- 
mans, and they asserted that the future 
of civilization required a united Ger- 
many. 

This German nationalism was one of 
the many forces which in the end over- 
threw Napoleon. Prussia took a promi- 
nent part in his defeat and in 1815 re- 


ceived a large block of land on both sides 
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ШШ OTHER STATES UNDER NAPOLEON'S CONTROL 


EUROPE IN 1812. д; the height of his power, Napoleon held most 
of Germany, Italy, Spain, and the Lowlands. The occupying French 


armies stirred nationalism in dll of these lands, 


of the Rhine, including the Ruhr (noon) 
Valley, where rich coal deposits lay. The 
Prussian state was now firmly planted on 
both frontiers of Germany, for it strad- 
dled the Rhine to the west and the Vis- 
tula to the east. (Compare the maps on 


Рр. 353 and 347.) 


Germany Still Divided 

Yet Germans who hoped for a united 
German nation were disappointed. In- 
stead of being formed into a nation in 
1815, the German states were grouped 
into a loose and weak league known as 
the Germanic Confederation. Important 
advances had been made toward unity, 
for the small states destroyed by Napo- 
leon were not restored, and Germany was 
now thirty-nine instead of three hundred 
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Separate states. But the rivalry i 
the emperors of Austria-Hungary Ж 
the kings of Prussia, both absolute D ; 
archs in their own states, kept German) 


divided. 


Liberals vs. Conservatives, 1848 p 

Many of the Germans who rosy dr 
Napoleon and worked for a unite be 
шап nation desired reforms. TM, е 
lieved that the power of kings shou s 
limited. by parliaments, that E " 
taxes should apply to all men vad е 
and that freedom of speech shou ich 
guaranteed. Those who held such E е 
in Germany ог elsewhere, were AW 
liberals. They were opposed by y gen 
tives. The conservatives included Jead- 
of the kings and nobles and many 
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EUROPE IN 1815. After Napoleon's defeat, the German lands were 
joined in the Germanic Confederation. But this was a weak union, di- 
vided by the rivalry between Prussia and Austria-Hungary. 


ers in the churches, for the program of 
the liberals was usually aimed against 
the power of these groups. 

‚ Some of the liberals despaired of find- 
mg a national leader among the kings in 
Germany, Remembering how the French 
had rid themselves by revolution of a king 
Who stood in the way of unity, these lib- 
crals also planned revolutions. In 1848 
they thought their chance had come. 
Revolutions placed the liberals in con- 
trol in many parts of Germany, and they 
attempted to make a republican consti- 
tution for the whole nation. The attempt 
Was defeated by the conservatives, who 
‘cpt control of the armies and used them 
against the liberals. When the liberals 
ailed in 1848, many of them moved to 
the United States, 


Uniting Germany by Trade 

Meanwhile, prosperous new industries 
were being established in many parts of 
Germany. Trade among the German 
states was increasing, and railroads were 
beginning to be built. However, each 
state could tax goods from other states. 
Such taxes, or tariffs, hindered trade, 
hurt industry, and interfered with the 
building of railroads. Under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, most of the German 
states made agreements ending tariffs 
among themselves. Germans thus gained 
experience in working together. 


Uniting Germany by Blood and Iron 

A vigorous drive to make Germany a 
nation under Prussian leadership started 
in 1862 when the king gave control of 
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Prussian policy to Otto уоп Bismarck 
(siz-mahrk), a wealthy Prussian land- 
lord. Bismarck’s rough, straightforward 
manner contrasted with his wily mind. 
He believed God had ordained that Prus- 
sia should lead the Germans to unity. He 
used money, bribery, deception, and arm- 
ies to carry out the “divine will.” Bis- 
marck had no faith in liberal methods. 
“The great questions of the hour will not 
be settled by votes or by the parliamen- 
tary resolutions,” he said, “but by blood 
and iron.” 

As chief minister of Prussia, Bismarck 
started by increasing taxes, against the op- 
position of the liberals, in order to secure 
money for the army. The Prussian army 
was made the most efficient in Europe, as 
it had been at the time of Frederick the 
Great. Everything was taken into account. 
An enemy who blew up a bridge to de- 
lay the Prussians was astounded to find 
that Prussian experts had anticipated 
the action and brought along the parts 
of a bridge to be assembled to fit pre- 
cisely that place. 

When his army was ready, Bismarck 
picked a quarrel with Austria-Hungary. 
In the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866, the 
Austrian emperor was forced to accept 
terms which left him all of his territory 
but destroyed the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. By the terms of the treaty, Bis- 
marck annexed to Prussia several states 
in northern Germany (see maps on pp. 
353 and 356). 

A war with France was next on Bis- 
marck’s program. In 1870, Napoleon III, 
who was then ruling France (see p. 343), 
was easily tricked into appearing to be 
the attacker, and Germans from the north 
and south fought side by side “to de- 
fend the fatherland.” Together they sang 
“The Watch on the Rhine,” the march- 
ing tune of the war and one that remained 
a popular German national song for many 
years afterward: 
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“The Rhine! There’s danger to the 
Rhine! 

Who'll shield it from the foe’s design? 

Dear Fatherland, no fear be thine, 

Steadfast and true, we guard our Ger- 
man Rhine! " 


But Bismarck did not intend only to 
guard the Rhine. The Germans marched 
into France and stormed Paris itself, The 
French, defeated in 1871, lost the terri 
tories Alsace and Lorraine on the eat 
(sce p. 343), and were forced to pay large 
sums for their “attacks” on the Pru 
sians. But the chief result of his victory 
was that the king of Prussia was p 
claimed Emperor of Germany. All the 
German states, except Austria, were nov 
united under a strong national gover 
ment led by Prussia. 


German Empire Only Partly Centralized 

The German Empire created by Bis 
marck was not a centralized state like 
France. It was made up of гешу 
states. One, Prussia, was very large. The 
three smallest were only cities, with a 7 
square miles of territory. To satisfy re 
patriotism, Bismarck gave the Germ е 
Empire a federal constitution which 2 
signed certain powers to the n 
government and left others to the twa" к 
four states that were now members 0 ; : 
union. The south German state 0 @ 
varia had to be offered special righ 
its army and postal system to рег! vi 
to enter the union. Under the n a 
stitution, Bismarck as chief minister к 
called chancellor, and the king of en f 
was made emperor, or kaiser (күл) 
Сегтапу. 


Knitting the Empire Together 
The twenty-four states had 
rulers, parliaments, officials, 
armies, but once the empire W 
the national government gr? 


as forme 
dually ^ 


tended its powers to knit the nation to- 
gether more closely. Although the people 
did not control their government, Ger- 
man workers were protected by insur- 
ance against the hardships of sickness, 
accident, and old age. By these laws Bis- 
marck hoped to increase the worker's 
loyalty to his national government. Rail- 
roads were placed under national con- 
trol. Schools made patriots of German 
youth, and the kaiser tried to make 
Berlin the center of the intellectual life 
of the nation by giving large funds to its 
university and to organizations of writers 
and scientists. 

National unity was further increased 
by the economic growth of Berlin. After 
1871, the north of Germany definitely 
assumed business and industrial leader- 
ship of the whole nation. The Ruhr Val- 
ley, because of its rich coal deposits, be- 
came a densely populated center of min- 
ing and of steel manufactures. Hamburg, 
at the mouth of the Elbe, became the 
busiest port in Germany and the chief 
outlet for all central Europe. The poor 
soils of the North German Plain were 
made productive with fertilizers manu- 
factured in new chemical industries. 
Both by railroads and by a network of 
Waterways, Berlin was connected with the 
seaports and steel centers of north and 
West, and with the highland mining and 
Manufacturing centers of central and 
southern Germany. Berlin became the 
*conomic metropolis of the nation, as 
well as the political capital of Prussia and 
the German Empire. 

In Alsace and Lorraine, taken from 
France in 1871, the German language, 
German literature, and German history 
teplaced French teachings in the schools. 

П eastern part of the German Empire, 
the lower valley of the Vistula, was in- 
habited largely by a Slavic people, the 

oles. In this area, vigorous efforts were 
made to increase German settlement and 
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ownership of the land, and to spread the 
German language. 


Kaiser William II Extends the Empire 
The Germans now attempted under 
their kaiser to expand the empire beyond 
Europe. Kaiser William II (reigned 1888- 
1918) brought about the resignation of 
Bismarck so that he himself might rule as 
well as reign. He was a strong-willed 
ruler and as ambitious for Germany as 
Bismarck had been. Under the leadership 
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CENTRAL EUROPE IN 1914. After 1871, Germany was united under the leadership 
of Prussia, with Berlin as the capital. 


н! 
an to build 


of this emperor, Germany beg for 
еѕресі ^ 


a navy which would earn Г be. I 
the German flag around the 50 m 
the Age of Rapid Westernization ^ |. 
to the 1920's), German merchants P. "s 
longer thrown on their own ps s0 
defense, as they had been in the d 
the Hanseatic League (see pP D id 
Germany acquired colonies 1n 
Asia, and the islands of the sou h 
German ships carried goods ап 
gers around the whole world. 


Like most Germans, William II feared 
that Great Britain, Russia, and France 
were drawing a ring of steel around Ger- 
many in order to curb or crush her. He 
kept insisting that a larger army and 
navy were necessary to save Germany 
from ruin, and much of the wealth of the 
empire went into building military 
might. A unified Germany had adopted 
as its guiding principle Bismarck's in- 
tense belief in the nation and his pledge 
to defend it by “blood and iron." 


2. Nationalists Win Freedom 
and Unity for Italy 


Throughout the Middle Ages and 
Early Modern Times, Italy, like Ger- 
many, was divided into a number of 
small, separate states. Although Italy was 
a geographic unity — bounded on the 
north by the Alps and on its other sides by 
Water — none of its provinces or regions 
served as a center and rallying point of 
the whole Italian nation. 

In Italy there was nothing like the re- 
gion around Paris which served as the 
heartland of the French nation. Rome 
Was ruled by the Popes, who were not na- 
tional leaders but were heads of a church 
embracing many nations. In wealth, the 
neighborhood of Rome was quite inferior 
to other parts of Italy, for during the cen- 
turies, much of the soil of the region had 
been exhausted, washed away, or turned 
to marshes. The richest part of Italy in 
both the Middle Ages and Modern Times 
Was the Po Valley in the north of the 
Country (see maps on p. 361 and the front 
end paper). 

Another region, that around Florence, 
was the leader in art and literature. It was 
known to all Italians as the home of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Machiavelli. These 
and other Florentine writers of the Later 


Middle Ages and Early Modern Times 
were so widely read throughout Italy 
that the speech of Florence was used by 
all educated Italians. Italy had many cities 
to be proud of: Rome for its international 
fame as the head of the ancient Roman 
Empire and the medieval Church; Flor- 
ence for its leadership during the Renais- 
sance; Milan (mih-tan), Genoa, Venice, 
and other northern cities for their com- 
mercial and artistic brilliance. But each of 
these cities was jealous of the others. No 
one city or province was accepted as the 
heartland of the nation, and no one city 
became the metropolis for the whole na- 
tion. 


Napoleon Awakens Italy 

Among Italians, as among the Ger- 
mans, desire for unity and power under 
a national government was aroused by 
Napoleon’s conquest of the country. In 
some ways, Napoleon favored the Ital- 
ians and tried to secure their support by 
appealing to their nationalism as he had 
to the nationalism of the French. In 1805 
he created in the Po Valley a state which 
he called the Kingdom of Italy although 
Napoleon himself was the king. This was 
the first state named “ Italy." Before Na- 
poleon, the states in Italy had regional 
names, such as Tuscany, Sicily (sts-ih-lih), 
or Piedmont (рЕЕр-топї). While causing 
them to remember that they were Italians, 
Napoleon hurt the people's pride in Italy's 
past glories. He moved many art treasures 
from Italy to Paris, he at one time im- 
prisoned the Pope, he taxed heavily, and 
he let the Italians feel that they were 
being ruled by the French. This fecling 
of hurt pride stirred up Italian national- 
ism still more. 


Mazzini Dreams of a Democratic Italy 


After the defeat of Napoleon in 1815, 
Italy was again divided into many small 
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states, and parts of it, Lombardy and 
Venetia (veh-nee-shih-uh), were placed 
under Austria-Hungary and ruled 
through governors and soldiers of Ger- 
man speech (see maps on pp. 352-53 and 
361). Many Italians now dreamed of 
uniting all Italy into a nation. This dream 
filled the life of Giuseppe Mazzini (joo- 
zEP-peh maht-rsee-nee). People were 
struck by the charm and appearance of 
this slender poet, whose dark eyes glowed 
intently against his olive complexion. He 
was determined to free all Italy, both from 
foreign rulers and from local kings. 


Young Italy 

Worried by Mazzini’s agitation, an 
Austrian governor clapped him in jail 
and freed him only on condition that he 
exile himself. Across the border in Swit- 
zerland, Mazzini began recruiting among 
other exiled Italian patriots for a new or- 
ganization, called * Young Italy." Issuing 
pamphlets and making speeches was 
made the chief activity of Young Italy, 
but Mazzini did not neglect to order 
each member to arm himself with a dag- 
ger, a rifle, and fifty cartridges. This con- 
spirator with the manner of an angel was 
soon the inspiration of sixty thousand 
Young Italians, both in and outside Italy. 

Mazzini believed uprisings of the peo- 
ple could overthrow the monarchs of the 
peninsula and drive out the Austrians. In 
1848, while revolutions also flared up in 
France and Germany, the followers of 
Mazzini revolted and set up republics in 
Venice and Rome. But they were not 
strong enough to drive out the Austrian 
soldiers, not even when one Italian ruler, 
the king of Piedmont, entered the war to 
free Italy. The revolutionary republics of 
1848 were snuffed out. Fleeing from Italy, 
Mazzini returned to exile in London, 
where he was so poor that he slept in a 
dirty back room which was infested, as 
he put it, with “little beings.” 
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Though Mazzini failed as а revol 
tionist, his eloquence and faith in his 
cause helped make nationalism a religion 
not only in Italy, but all over the Wes. 
Groups in Germany, Hungary, Argen- 
tina, and other countries kept in touch 
with each other and with Mazzini. Even 
in America, where the country was unit 
ed and democratic, some enthusiastic pa- 
triots banded themselves into “ Young 
America " societies. In Europe, kings who 
ruled dissatisfied nationalities rightly con 
sidered Mazzini a dangerous enemy. 


Cavour’s Plan 

If Mazzini was the poet of Italian ne 
tionalism, Camillo Cavour (kah-wzzoh 
kah-voor) was its businessman. (See tht 
biographical sketch on p. 359-) Cavour’ 
hardheaded plan for uniting Italy ws 
quite different from Mazzini’s plan. 
Mazzini aimed to have all Italians unit 
directly in an Italian republic and drive 
out the Austrians. Cavour planned to ut 
Piedmont as the spearhead of the war 0 
drive out the Austrians. He also planned 
to have the nationalists seize contro! 0 
various provinces by revolutions, an 
then have them annexed to the kingdom 
of Piedmont. Piedmont was sma e 
poor. Its army was small, if efficient. Ye 
despite its drawbacks, its kings had prov 
their devotion to the Italian cause by fig a 
ing against Austria during the revolute 
of 1848. “л 

Cavour, who became prime minister F 
Piedmont not long after 1848, a vat 
make the country rich enough and i 
enough to wage a war against the iol 
trians. He had already improved 287 " 
tural methods. Now he helped est? M 
factories, banks, and railroads, " A 
aged shipbuilding, started a newsp T 
and made treaties with other p 
to increase trade. By levying heavy m 
he built a navy and strengthene 
army. 
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Camillo Cavour 1810-1861 


It was hard to get Camillo Cavour interested in poetry; he oy 
ignored music when it was played around him. This stocky man, 
with a firm mouth and shrewd eyes peering through black-rimmed Fu 
spectacles, was always concerned with getting something practical 

done. 

Born to wealth, Cavour for seventeen years managed his 
family's estates so successfully that they became among the most 
modern and profitable in Italy. But all the while he was making 
money, part of his mind was planning how he might rise to high 
political office in a united Italy. He visited England and would 
often sit for hours in the gallery of the House of Commons. Here 
was a government he admired: a parliament of a united nation in 
Which practical men of affairs, like himself, made the laws. " If I 
were ап Englishman," Cavour told a friend, "my name would 
not now be wholly unknown." 

Cavour made his first move in 1847, when he established a 
newspaper called ЇЇ Risorgimento, which means * The Awaken- 
ing.” (Ever since, Italians have called their movement for na- 
tional unity the Risorgimento.) 'The newspaper made a reputa- 
tion for Cavour and in a few years the king of Piedmont named 
him to the minor post of minister of commerce and agriculture. 
The king, a sharp judge of men, told the prime minister at the 
time: * This man who enters the Cabinet by the little back door 
Will soon turn you all out." His Majesty was never more right. 
Two years later, Cavour was prime minister and beginning the 
series of hardheaded moves that hurried Italy toward unity. 

Practical as he was, Cavour did not fail to share the emotion 
that went with all the movements for nationhood. On his death- 
bed, he murmured: “ Italy is made — all is safe.” 


kingdom at peace with its neighbors, 
Cavour could not openly ally himself 
with these men who were plotting to 
overthrow the kings in the other Italian 
states, but he conspired with them se- 
cretly. The head of the National Society 
came to his study by a private stairway 
at four o'clock in the morning. There 
they planned for the National Society to 
gain control of various Italian provinces 
by revolution and then have these prov- 


Cavour and the National Society 

Many of Mazzini's followers, discour- 
aged by the failure of the revolutions of 
1848, decided that Cavour’s plan offered 
the only hope of national unity. They 
issued a famous challenge to the king of 
Piedmont: “ Make Italy and we are with 
you! If not, not.” Followers of Mazzini 
organized the National Society with “ If 
Not, not” as their slogan, and worked 


with Cavour. As prime minister of a 
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inces vote for annexation to Piedmont to unite under the king of Piedmont, In re 
form a kingdom of Italy. turn for the aid of the French army, 
Cavour offered to give France two small 
Cavour Makes a Deal with Napoleon III districts on the Western border of the 
Even with the aid of other Italians, Piedmontese kingdom, Nice (NEES) and 
Cavour did not believe that the Pied- Savoy (suh-vor), 
montese army was strong enough to drive 
out the Austrians. He sought and found A Kingdom of Italy Is Set Up, 1860 
an ally in France, Napoleon III, emperor When the war came in 1859, the Aus- 
of France, on his own part wanted the trian army was defeated and driven from 
Austrians driven from Italy in the hope Milan. As Cavour had planned, the № 
that France could then dominate a weak tional Society overthrew by revolution 
league of Italian states. Cavour was con- the rulers of the nearby states in northern 
fident that once the Austrians were de- Italy and voted for annexation of thos 
feated, the Italian states would swiftly Provinces to Piedmont. Suddenly Napo- 
leon III, finding that Cavour was gain- 
Garibaldi led his red-shirted soldiers on swift, risky ing too much, made a peace with Au 
campaigns that brought Sicily and Naples into the tria by which Austria kept Venetia. Yet 
unified Kingdom of Italy. the king of Piedmont, who now took the 
title of King of Italy, acquired many 
provinces (see map on р. 361). By Му 
of 1860, all Italy except Venetia, the lands 
around Rome, and the Kingdom of tht 
Two Sicilies in the south was under the 
new king of Italy. When Napoleon Ш 
agreed to this arrangement, Cavout 
ceded Nice and Savoy to France. 


Brown Brothers 


Garibaldi Wins the South 

Many Italians were bitter & 
two provinces which Cavour had * 
gained away, and none was more so y 
a native of Nice, Giuseppe i 
(gar-ih-patt-dih). Although crpi 
with his long hair, his bristling pan 
and his famous red shirt, looked > 
desperado, in reality he was a simple " 
kindly man. When twenty-five, he ү 
condemned to death for his work vt 
member of Young Italy and fled to d 
America. There he formed an um 
Legion composed of other e: "i 
Italy and fought wherever he шш 
liberty in danger. At every po omm 
to battle for a united Italy, he е " 
home. He took a leading part in M 
volts of 1848 in Italy. Although he 0 


his followers * not pay, nor quarters, nor 
Provisions" but “ hunger, thirst, forced 
marches. battle, and death," the adven- 
turer in the red shirt became a national 
*ro of the Italian people. 

ero worship did not turn his head. 


ЕЕ... BEFORE 1859 
L^ ADDED AS A RESULT 
ZZ THE WAR AND 

4 REVOLUTIONS OF 1859 


ADDEDAS A RESULT 
$ OF GARIBALDI'S 
EXPEDITION, 1860 


==== ADDED IN 1866 


THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY, 1859-1870 


Always he took the rations of a private; 
since privates were not given candles, he 
sat in the dark. When somebody told the 
government of this and he was sent a 
hundred dollars, he promptly gave half 
of the money to a poor widow. 
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When the Kingdom of Italy was ро. 
claimed, Garibaldi collected eleven hun- 
dred followers, provided them with ams 
and red shirts, and set out to win for 
Italy the Kingdom of the Two Sicilie; 
which included Naples (see map on p. 
361). Most of the inhabitants hated their 
foreign king, who was half French and 
half Spanish, and flocked to the banner 
of Garibaldi. Almost without bloodshed, 
he took possession of Sicily and Naples. 
Next he planned to march on Rome and 
to make the lands of the Pope part of 
Italy. 

Cavour was delighted with what Gari- 
baldi had done, but he was afraid that an 
attack on the Pope’s lands would stir ш 
so much trouble that the plan for a united 
Italy would be wrecked. Cavour pe 
suaded the king of Piedmont, Victor 
Emmanuel II, to go south at the head ofa 
army and take the control of affairs out 
of the hands of the impetuous Garibaldi 
The king, in full regal uniform, and the 
adventurer, still in his red shirt, rode 
through the streets of Naples while ty 
crowds cheered wildly. Then Garibaldi, 
refusing the king’s offers of titles an 
money, went back to his farm, catty!" 
with him only a pocketful of change 5 
а bag of seed. Naples and Sicily W“ 
annexed to the Kingdom of Italy. 


Italy Still Faces Problems i 
In 1866, Italy allied herself with И 
sia against Austria, and when gau 
was defeated, Italy won Veneta ik 
entire peninsula was now а part 0 o 
Kingdom of Italy —all except M 
The Pope, who ruled Rome and the e. 
rounding territory, was not an e 
ruler. He was the head of an A 
tional church and under the prot? 
of the French emperor, Napoleon din 
Only when France became involve , 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1877 dd 
could the Kingdom of Italy annex 


papal lands. Then at last the Italian 
peninsula was united under a single gov- 
ernment with Rome as the national cap- 
ital. 

The Pope struck back by excommuni- 
cating the king of Italy and forbidding 
Catholics to have anything to do with 
his government. Shutting himself up in 
the Vatican palace, the Pope declared he 
would remain “the prisoner of the Vati- 
can” until his lands were restored. Ital- 
ians, practically all of whom were Catho- 
lics, had to choose between obeying the 
Pope or the national king. Some sup- 
ported the Pope; others denounced him. 

Only a million Italians beyond the 
northern border of Italy and on the east 
coast of the Adriatic Sea, near Trent and 
Trieste (tree-zsr), remained outside the 


Italian kingdom. They were joined to the 
nation at the close of World War I. 

Although parts of Italy were pros- 
perous, the new nation as a whole was 
not. Italy had no coal on which to build 
industries like those of Germany. Politi- 
cal quarrels and the natural barrier of the 
Apennine mountains delayed the comple- 
tion of a network of railways. Although 
vigorous efforts were made to found 
schools which would develop patriots, 
many parts of southern Italy remained 
without schools. A large proportion of the 
people could not read or write. The Ital- 
ian nationalists had expected the new 
kingdom to be powerful and prosperous, 
like the German Empire, and they were 
bitterly disappointed when they found it 
poor and weak. 


Neither Germany nor Italy became a nation until late in the nine- 
teenth century. The ideas of the French Revolution planted seeds of 


national feeling am 


ong the Germans and Italians which grew when 


Napoleon’s conquests and the foreign rule that he imposed aroused 


both peoples. 
In Germany, 


strength and drivi 
A LOOK 


BACK 


classes more equal. 


the kings of Prussia took the lead in building military 
ng out French invaders. They gained the support of 
the people by ending serfdom and by making the legal rights of all 


Poets and other writers, university professors, and liberal poli- 


ticians all aided in arousing German patriotism and nationalism. But 
the liberals failed in their efforts to unite Germany during the revolu- 


tions of 1848. 
Germany finally 


a series of wars he used “ blood and iron 


became a nation under Bismarck's leadership. In 


? to defeat Austria and France 


and establish the German Empire in 1871. After 1871, growing indus- 


try and a network of railroads boun А s 
schools and patriotic writings, and the acquisition of 


d German nationalism. 


army and navy, 
new colonies deepene 


In Italy, patriots organize 
rule of foreign kings. Mazzini, 
unite Italy in a republic throug 
feeling he awakened helpe 

Cavour, a businessman, 
the king of Piedmont by bui 
navy, and obtaining the aid 


d the nation together. A strong 


d secret societies to free Italians from the 
the leader of * Young Italy," hoped to 
h revolutions. He failed, but the national 


d later leaders. 


succeeded in uniting most of Italy under 


Iding its wealth, strengthening its army and 
of France in war against Austria. Garibaldi 
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led a revolt that added southern Italy and Sicily to the kingdom. With 
the annexation of Rome in 187o, the peninsula was united in the King 


dom of Italy. 


By 1871 both Germany and Italy were nations. Germany was rich 
and strong but had an undemocratic government. While Italy’s gov- 
ernment was more democratic than Germany’s, the country lacked the 
wealth and strength of France, Germany, and England. But the Ital 
ians were no less proud of their nation and eager to build its future 


Reviewing 
7 the Main Facts 


т. Did geography help or hinder the 
uniting of Germany? of Italy? Which had 
the greater resources? 

2. How was the uniting of Germany ad- 
vanced by (1) Frederick the Great; (2) Na- 
poleon; (3) German liberals; (4) trade and 
railroads; (5) the army and wars; and 
(6)  Bismarck's leadership? How did 
Kaiser William II strengthen German na- 
tionalism ? 

3. How was the uniting of Italy advanced 
by (1) Napoleon; (2) Mazzini and “ Young 
Italy”; (3) Cavour's leadership; (4) Gari- 
baldi’s leadership? 

4. Why was the uniting of Germany 
more successful and satisfactory to its na- 
tional patriots of the time than was that of 
Italy? 


Then and Now 


1. What conditions and influ- 
ences aroused national feeling 
in France, Germany, and Italy? Were they 
the same in all three countries? Which 
were the most powerful? 

2. What advantages did national unity 
bring to the people of France, Germany, 
and Italy? Were there any disadvantages? 

3. Judging from both past and present- 
day events, do you think nationalism makes 
wars more or less likely? 

4. How is nationalism maintained after 
it has been aroused? Use examples from 
the world today in your discussion. 
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à Activities 
¥ т. Time line. Show on a time 

line the main events (only the 
main ones) in the development of unity 
and nationalism in France, Germany, and 
Italy. Perhaps you can use a separate col 
umn or a different color for each country. 
When it is finished, the time line should 
show: (1) where the growth of nationalist 
was slowest and where it was quickest; 
(2) the period when nationalism was s 
vancing in all three countries; and (3) the 
events and persons that were important V 
all three of the national movements dene 
in this chapter — French, German, and Itat 
ian. 

2. Bulletin-board display. Select from A 
rent newspapers or discarded ы 
pictures to illustrate the meaning ° n 
tionalism, The pictures need not all | i 
to the same nation. Write captions ©] Ж 
ing how each picture relates to nation 
ism. 

3. If. you are interested 
range to play or listen to the 
of France, Germany, Italy, an 
tries. Try to find English trans ai 
words. Is the music all of the same n 
Are the ideas similar? Can you find Р 5 
of music other than national songs Вя ү 
press patriotic and nationalist 10 
themes? 

4. For reading or reports. (1 king M 
the Great, a learned and hardwot o 
also disagreeable and ambitious E brat 
Bismarck, user of blood, iron —an Cavo 
(3) Mazzini, a romantic patriot; (4) hero i 
a practical patriot; (5) Garibaldi, а 
a red shirt. 


in music, ar 


national song 
d other coum 
lations 0 v 
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24 
NATIONALISMS GROW AND CLASH 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES AND 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


England's own early national unity gave her the lead in trying 
to unify the British Isles. One after the other, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland were brought under the English crown, though Ireland, a 
separate island, remained distinct in many ways. In Britain as in 
France, Germany, and Italy, nationalism developed because of strong 
rulers, a national language and literature, a national religion, national 
heroes, and the establishment of colonies. 

A LOOK Settlers and traders from the British Isles carried British na- 

AHEAD ЧопаЇіѕт to lands around the world, from Canada to South Africa, 
and brought new countries into the British Empire. As the new coun- 
tries increased their resources, industry, and trade, and developed 
their own national life, many of them won the status of self-governing 
nations, though they were still allied with Great Britain in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Meanwhile, within the British Isles, Irish 
nationalism became so powerful and so anti-British that Ireland (ex- 
cept Ulster) broke away as an independent nation. 

For the places named in the chapter see the maps on pages 368-69, 
396-97, and 554-55: Notice especially Wales, Scotland, and Ulster, and 
the city of London (on the Thames River) in the British Isles; Gibral- 
tar in Spain; Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta in India; Singapore, at the 
tip of the Malay Peninsula; Capetown, near the tip of South Africa; 


New Zealand; and Australia. 


T English Channel, running be- turies following the Norman Conquest of 


tween the British Isles and the Eu- England (1066 лр.) — the last successful 
invasion of the British Isles — England 


took the lead in trying to combine Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales into a larger 
political unit, Great Britain. 
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Topean continent, is at some points scarce- 
у more than twenty miles wide. Yet it has 
again and again kept England safe when 
attacked from the continent. In the cen- 


1. England Becomes a Nation 


England was the first national unit to 
be solidly formed in the British Isles. It 
had a natural center in London where, at 
the crossing of the Thames, the old Ro- 
man roads met. In the Middle Ages, 
roads went out from London to the white 
cliffs of Dover, where boats crossed to 
France, and to the southwest through the 
old capital at Winchester. The roads con- 
nected London with York, two hundred 
miles to the north, and they ran north- 
west to Chester on the Irish Sea (see the 
map on p. 369). Within this network was 
the richest part of the island, the natural 
heartland of old England. 


Edward I Unites England and Wales 
Long-legged Edward I became king of 
England in 1272, just two years after the 
death of the French national leader, 
Louis IX. We have seen that Edward I 
is called the “ father ” of the English Par- 
liament, in which he included representa- 
tives of all classes but the poorest to ad- 
vise him on taxes. He also created a “ peo- 
ple’s army” of farmers skilled in use 
of the longbow, and with it conquered 
Wales (see pp. 264-65). To make it easier 
for the Welsh to accept the English con- 
quest, he gave his eldest son the title 
“Prince of Wales.” Ever since, that title 
has been given to the eldest son of the 
English monarch, and England and Wales 


have been united. 


The English Language Spreads 

Although Englishmen consider Ed- 
ward I a great national king, the lan- 
guage in which Edward addressed his 
parliaments was not English. He and the 
barons of England spoke the French dia- 
lect used by the Normans who had come 
over with William the Conqueror (see 
р. 228). For several generations after the 
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Norman Conquest of 1066, the Norman 
nobles and the conquered Saxons had re 
mained two different peoples. The Nor 
man barons and the court spoke a Nor- 
man-French dialect; the mass of the ро. 
ple used some form of Anglo-Saxon 
speech. Gradually, during the Later Mid- 
dle Ages, the English language, a combi- 
nation of Anglo-Saxon with French and 
Latin words, became the language of all 
classes. 


The Tudors Spur Nationalism 

The creation of the English nation, like 
the creation of France, owed much to its 
medieval kings. Edward I tightened the 
unity of England just as Louis IX tight 
ened the unity of France. Two hundred 
years later, England’s nationalism was 
strengthened further by exceptionally 
able monarchs of the Tudor family. Un 
der the Tudor rulers, 1485-1603, English 
nationalism showed itself in the sam 
ways that French nationalism did at the 
time of Joan of Arc and Louis XIV. The 
nationalism of the people was expres? 
in their loyalty to the Tudor kings 2! 
queens, of whom the most popular wert 


Henry VIII and his daughter, Elizabeth 


A Separate Church for the Nation | 
Henry VIII counted on the loyalty 2 
support of his subjects when he separ? s 
the English Church from th 
Catholic Church in 1534. Нему? >, 
with Rome came at the very tme Ӯ 
the Protestantism first proclaim’ — 
Martin Luther was spreading a 
rope (see p. 212). Unlike Luther, M 
desired no basic change in religio" " 
liefs. His main object was to 2 fi 
English Church outside the author! ү 
the Pope. He ordered Lube. 
Calvinists burned at the stake. But wit 
members of the English upper 9^, y. 
dle classes accepted Calvinism, 9 
manded changes which would f 


all traces of the old form of worship. 

Thomas Cranmer, who had been cho- 
sen Archbishop of Canterbury by Hen- 
ry VIII, set out to regulate the services of 
the Anglican (or English) Church. To- 
ward this end, he drew up in the 
English language the Book of Common 
Prayer. It was a compromise, satisfying 
neither the extreme Calvinists nor the 
conservatives who wished to cling to all 
old forms. After a stormy career, the 
Book of Common Prayer gradually won 
the warm loyalty of Englishmen. Its 
simple but dignified words have influ- 
enced the English language wherever it 
is used in worship. 

As English took the place of Latin in 
the churches, the Bible was also placed 
before the people in their own tongue. A 
translation of the Bible, which was pre- 
pared by Anglican bishops and is now 
called the King James version, became the 
most-read book in English and the most 
influential in shaping the national lan- 
guage, 


Drake: First of Many Naval Heroes 

| While these religious changes were be- 
ing made, English seamen were begin- 
ning their attacks on the Spanish and 
Portuguese trade routes. Consequently 
King Philip II, who was the champion of 
Catholicism in Europe as well as the 
head of both the Spanish and Portuguese 
empires, had both commercial and reli- 
gious reasons for attacking England in 
1588 (see p. 299). On the continent, across 
the narrow strait from Dover, he made 
teady the finest army in Europe, against 
Which the English could muster only 
half-trained militia. To clear the way for 
the army, Philip collected the imposing 
fleet called the Invincible Armada, but it 
Was defeated by the skillful leadership of 
Sir Francis Drake, England’s first great 
naval hero, The Spanish army never 
crossed the channel. England’s navy had 


protected her soil from invasion in 1588, 
as it was to do many times later. Pride in 
her navy and naval heroes became an im- 
portant part of English nationalism. 


Queen Elizabeth I 

During the Spanish threat, the English 
rallied with enthusiasm around their 
ruler, Queen Elizabeth I. To be sure, her 
pinchpenny policy left the English fleet 
with a scant supply of powder, but she 
knew how to call forth the national feel- 
ing. For example, she appeared among 
the militia clad in armor and mounted 
on a war horse. “I have come among 
you,” the queen said, “to live and die 
amongst you all. I know that I have but 
the body of a feeble woman, but I have 
the heart of a king, and a king of Eng- 
land, too.” 

The nationalism aroused in England 
by the defeat of the Armada and the per- 
sonality of the queen had much to do 
with the triumph of Protestantism. Ca- 
tholicism came to be regarded as the reli- 
gion of the enemy, the Spaniards, par- 
ticularly since Spanish and French Cath- 
olics were involved in plots to assassinate 
Elizabeth. Loyalty to the queen and to 
England led to loyalty to the Anglican 
Church. Hatred of Spaniards was mixed 
up with hatred of Catholics. 


London, Center of the English Nation 
Queen Elizabeth I held her court near 
London, the national capital. During 
Elizabeth’s reign, 1558 to 1603, London’s 
population more than doubled. The city 
was becoming the center of English gov- 
ernment, commerce, and learning. While 
Berlin was still a sleepy town, London, 
like Paris, was a busy metropolis of half 
a million. Its wharves were crowded with 
ships and its shops full of wares made by 
craftsmen all over England (see p. 318). 
Then as now, farmers looked forward to 
a trip “up to London,” for here was the 
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center of amusements. So great was the 
fear of plagues, however, that large gath- 
erings were forbidden in the city itself. 
For this reason the bullbaiting and bear- 
baiting arenas were built outside London 
proper and as a result helped the spread 
of the city on both sides of the Thames 
River. Only by order of the drama-loving 
queen were theaters permitted in the cap- 
ital. 


Shakespeare, National Poet 


The most important writer of Eliza- 
beth's reign, William Shakespeare, loved 
the bustling city of London, its crowds 
of fascinating people, and its taverns 
where he and his cronies swapped jests 
over ale. He also loved the English coun- 
tryside and, in As You Like It, pictured 
enchantingly the forests in which English 
lords loved to hunt. In his many dramas 
dealing with English history he spoke 
his patriotic pride in his country. 


THIS ENGLAND 
(from Richard II) 
This royal throne of kings, this sceptered 
isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demiparadise, 
This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little 
world, 
This precious stone set in a silver sea 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England. 


Shakespeare was one among many bril- 
liant men living in the age of Elizabeth. 
They created a splendid national litera- 
ture and gave all England one intellectual 
center, London. 
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commerce with Asia and the Near East. 
She encouraged the raids of Drake and 
others on Spanish treasure ships. After 
John Cabot and other seamen had ex- 
plored the New World, Elizabeth 
launched the first British attempts to es- 
tablish colonies in the Americas. 

| After Elizabeth's death in 1603, the 
Stuart family ruled England. Like the 
Tudors, the Stuarts tried to aid English 
merchants against foreign competitors. A 
series of laws, called the Navigation Acts, 
Was passed. Their purpose was to 
strengthen the English nation by bring- 
ing money to the homeland and by 
building its navy. Under the Navigation 
Acts, sugar from the English West In- 
dies and tobacco from Virginia could be 
shipped only to England. If they were re- 
sold to other countries, the profits went 


to English merchants. The products of 
England or of the colonies could be car- 
ried only in English ships, manned by 
English sailors. Such efforts to build na- 
tional strength by regulating business 
and commerce are called mercantilism 
(see p. 323). English businessmen who 
profited as a result of the mercantilism 
of the Navigation Acts were one of the 
many classes of Englishmen who were 
learning to look to the national govern- 
ment for aid in solving their problems or 
for support of their interests. 


England Builds a Strong Navy 

For the defense of her growing em- 
pire and trade, England relied on her 
navy. France and Germany were open to 
invasion by land and therefore created 
large armies, but to reach either England 
or her colonies, an enemy had to cross 
water. England maintained a powerful 
fleet to defend both her overseas empire 
and her own soil. All foreign ships sail- 
ing the English Channel were forced to 
dip their flags to England. After Spain 
had been defeated, the most dangerous 
commercial and naval rival was Holland, 
but the English weakened Holland by 
three hard-fought wars on the sea. Then 
the French, under Louis XIV and Col- 
bert, built a big navy, and the English 
fought the French. By the power of her 
fleet England won a naval base at Gi- 
braltar, the gateway to the Mediterra- 
nean, as well as naval bases in India, Af- 
rica, and the West Indies. These outposts 
extended her naval power around the 
world (see the reference map, “ The 
World About 1720,” on рр. 396-97). 


Old England 

In 1700 English nationalism was as 
strong as French nationalism. True, the 
kings of England did not have the abso- 
lute power of Louis XIV, nor a govern- 
ment as centralized as his. But the Eng- 
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THE STORY OF ENGLISH AN 
BRITISH NATIONALISM 


The English led Wales, Scotland, and for a tin 
all of Ireland into a unified Great Britain. 
British built a great empire around the w 
and could boast that the sun never set on th 
Union Jack flying over the lands of the Вт 
Commonwealth of Nations and the imperial № 


The Norman invaders intermingled their 
speech with the Germanic speech of йе , 
Saxons. Through the writings of Gef ^ 
cer (upper left) —“ the father of Eng p 
ture" —a standard English language С. 
and helped unify the islanders. m 

In the sixteenth century Queen g 
Englishmen great national pride 
ous navy and their successful dipl 
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At Trafalgar їп 1805 
British ships under Lord 
Nelson tracked down 
and defeated the navy 
of Napoleon. Thereafter 


Britain was the unchal- 
lenged “ mistress of the 
seas." 


own Brothers 


Separated by tradition 
and burdened by absen- 
tee landowners, the Irish 
chafed under English 
rule. After the rebellion 
of 1916-1922 the Irish 
won their independence 
and later established an 
Irish Republic in all but 
the northern counties 


(Ulster), 


Keystone 
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pire. Its vast area was 
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colonial administrators 
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lish had lived together under one gov- 
ernment since the Norman Conquest. 
They had a common history, law, and 
language, a separate national church, a 
national literature, an empire to defend, 
and a rich tradition of heroes and naval 
victories. 


2. Scotland and England Join 
to Form Great Britain 


England’s neighbors on the north were 
Scotsmen. In the southern part of Scot- 
land, the Lowlands, English was spoken; 
only in the highland north, where wild 
tribesmen feuded with each other, was 
Gaelic the common speech. For many 
years Scottish nationalism opposed Eng- 
lish ties, but Scotland was to become 
united with England and Wales in Great 
Britain. 


A Scottish Presbyterian Church 

In the earlier Middle Ages, the Catho- 
lic Church had been a powerful influence 
in bringing civilization to Scotland, but 
in the sixteenth century the clergy in 
Scotland were despised as ignorant and 
corrupt. Most of the wealth of the Church 
was used not for religious purposes but 
for the support of court favorites. Oppo- 
sition to the Church was led by two 
groups. One was merely greedy to share 
the Church’s wealth by dividing its 
lands; the other group contained ideal- 
istic followers of John Calvin. 

Heading the Calvinists was John Knox, 
a former Catholic priest. In an early Prot- 
cstant uprising, he was captured by the 
French fleet which aided the Catholic 
ruler of Scotland, and he was kept in irons 
for eighteen months as a galley slave. Later 
Knox visited Calvin at Geneva and great- 
ly admired the government and strict 
control over morals which Calvin main- 
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tained (see p. 212). Knox deserved the 
praise on his tombstone: “ Here lies ox 
who never feared the face of man,” He 
organized the discontented Scottish nobil- 
ity into a league which proved strong 
enough, with the aid of the English 
Queen Elizabeth, to establish a Scottish 
national Church separate from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Scottish national Church was 
called Presbyterian because it was gov 
erned by presbyteries, or assemblies of the 
ministers and elders. They enforced 
Calvinistic doctrines and good behavior. 
By this organization the ministers wet 
made independent of the government 
and obtained great power. There was n 
matter of state in which they did mt 
claim the right to interfere to defend 
“godly discipline.” Scotland remain 
Presbyterian, and the stern teachings 0 
Calvin — insisting on hard work, frown 
ing on most amusements, and forbidding 
all ornate religious ceremonies — made! 
deep impression on the Scottish nator. 


The Union, 1707 ae 
The triumph of Protestants n b 
Scotland and England brought the m 
countries closer together. Another т 
toward union was taken in 160% dee 
Stuart, King James VI of Scotlan d 
ceeded his cousin, Elizabeth I, as ™ i 
England. James I, as he was n 
England, ruled both kingdoms р 1 
kept its own separate system of laws 
parliament, and its Church. Ba 
The Scots were excluded from tis 
land’s rich colonial trade. Conse ie 
they attempted to build a colonial em? 


: s Я severa 
of their own. When they failed vest 
in 
ventures and lost a large d а loser 


many Scottish merchants favore 
union with England. 

In 1707, Scotland unite 
in the kingdom of Great 
Scots were guaranteed their ow? 


Britain: 


d with pied 
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representation in the British Parliament, 
and the right to take part in British colo- 
nial commerce. The union brought bene- 
fits to both countries. Order was brought 
to the north of Scotland, where wild 
Highlanders had fought with each other 
for centuries. In southern Scotland rich 
deposits of coal and iron were found, 
and they helped make Great Britain an 
industrial leader. These resources and the 
spacious harbor provided by the Clyde 
River permitted Glasgow to become a 
shipbuilding center of world-wide im- 
portance. The union of England and 
Scotland made the island an economic 
unit (see map on p. 467). 

Both before and after England and 
Scotland were fused into Great Britain, 
many Scotsmen left their homes to go to 
northern Ireland or to America. Under 
the name of Scotch-Irish, this group of 
emigrants had a large part in settling the 
North American colonies and forming 
there a new nation. Other Scotsmen were 
important in British life. James Watt, the 
inventor of the steam engine, and Sir 
Walter Scott, the poet and novelist, were 
among the leaders in British life who 
were born in the Scottish part of Great 
Britain. 


3. Nationalism Builds a British 
Empire and Commonwealth 


The kingdom of Great Britain, created 
by the union of England and Scotland in 
1707, ruled at that time over possessions 
in four continents. In Asia, the Union 
Jack, the flag of Britain, flew over the 
three important cities of India — Bombay, 
Madras (muh-prass), and Calcutta (see 
Map on pp. 396-97). British influence 
alo dominated many of the native 
states. In Africa, British slave traders 
held key positions along the Gulf of Gui- 


nea. In North America, populous British 
colonies formed a solid strip along the 
middle of the Atlantic coast. Rich sugar 
islands of the Caribbean yielded wealth 
to British merchants and provided naval 
stations at the crossroads of the main sail- 
ing routes of the Atlantic. In Europe, 
Gibraltar gave Britain control of the front 
door of the Mediterranean. 


Britain Wins a Duel for Oceanic Empire 
France also had staked out claims in 
India, Africa, North America, and the 
Caribbean during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The rivalry be- 
tween Britain and France led to a long 
series of wars, a duel for oceanic empire. 
The struggle began in the time of Louis 
XIV (reigned 1643-1715), when Colbert 
was building the commerce, colonies, and 
navy of France, but Britain did not win 
the contest until a hundred years later, 
under the leadership of William Pitt. 

Pitt was a very vain man. “ I know that 
I can save this country,” he said, “and 
that no one else can.” But he had genu- 
ine abilities to boast of. He knew how to 
choose the right men to carry out his bold 
plans. To lead the attack against French 
Canada, he chose a thirty-year-old no- 
body named James Wolfe, who was so 
cocky many people thought him mad. 

“Mad, is he?” said the king after 
Wolfe had proved he could win battles. 
“ Then I hope he bites some of my other 
generals! ” 

Pitt’s eloquence taught his countrymen 
to think of something more than a com- 
mercial empire which would fill the pock- 
ets of businessmen. He made them dream 
of rule over continents, and he saw to it 
that their dreams came true. 

England and France clashed in the 
Seven Years War, known in American 
history as the French and Indian War 
(1756-1763). Pitt paid Frederick the Great 
of Prussia to worry the French so that 
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they would have to maintain armies on 
the continent of Europe. Meanwhile, Bri- 
tish warships drove the French from the 
seas and cut off reinforcements to the 
French colonies. When the duel for 
oceanic empire ended in 1763, France had 
lost all her North American colonies. The 
domains which Britain had won in four 
continents made the ancient Roman Em- 
pire seem small. *You would not know 
your country again," a former prime min- 
‘ster wrote to a friend abroad. “ You left 
it a private island. . . . You will find it 
the capital of the world." Britain's success 
in war and her empire were a source of 
enormous national pride. 


Nelson Blocks Napoleon at Trafalgar, 1805 

The British enthusiasm for empire was 
suddenly cooled by the American Revo- 
lution (1776-1783), in which England lost 
most of her colonies їп America, but a 
new struggle with France again advanced 
Britain along the road to empire. In 1804, 
Napoleon, already in control of all the 
nearby European coasts, completed his 
plans to invade and conquer Britain with 
his matchless army. The waters were to 
be cleared for the crossing by maneuvers 
of the French fleets designed to lead 
astray the larger English navy. The Brit- 
ish knew that their very independence 
was at stake and that, again, only their 
navy could save them. In 1805, under the 
command of Admiral Nelson, the British 
fleet caught the French at Trafalgar 
(truh-rat-ger), off the southwestern coast 
of Spain. 

The name of Nelson is still one of the 
best-loved in British ears. He endeared 
himself to his countrymen not only by 
the courageous skill with which he won 
his battles but also by personal touches 
which appealed to national sentiment. 
Just before the battle of Trafalgar, when 
the last mail for home was leaving the 
fleet, it was discovered that a sailor had 
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been so busy tying up the mailbags that 
he had forgotten to drop in his own letter 
to his wife. Nelson heard of this only 
when the dispatch boat was already un- 
der full sail for England. 

“ Hoist a signal to bring her back,” the 
admiral ordered. “ Who knows but that 
he may fall in the action tomorrow? His 
letter shall go with the rest.” 

A few hours later Nelson began the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar with his flagship flying 
what was to become the most famous of all 
British national slogans: “ England expects 
that every man will do his duty.” Nelson 
fell mortally wounded, but the French fet 
was destroyed. The victory at Trafalgar in 
1805 saved the island from invasion all 
confirmed Britain's rule of the waves 


Wellington Overthrows Napoleon 
Unable to reach Britain with his army 
Napoleon tried to crush her by ci 
her trade. This required placing Frenc 
troops all the way from Portugal to Ru 
sia, and finally he spread his troops 1% 
thin. Britain rallied an alliance of Napot 
on's enemies, and an English general, " 
Duke of Wellington, commanded ui 
army which defeated Napoleon at po 
battle of Waterloo, in 1815. ^ Water 
joined the list of words which, to ™ 


day, deeply stir British national pride. 


Bolstering the Empire 

By their victory over Napoleon, 
ish gained three key areas t 
ened control of their empire: 
in the center of the Mediterranear 
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tory, and France's hold in North America was broken. 


Dutch colonial empire. In 1815, the 
Dutch received back the East Indies, but 
Britain affirmed her control of the seas by 
keeping the two well-placed bases, Cape 
Colony and Singapore (see the reference 
map, “ The Empires of the Great Powers 
in 1914,” on pp. 554-55)- 

Britain’s rule of the sea gave security to 
new British colonies in Australia and her 
later colony of New Zealand. Her grip on 
India was tightened. The naval and com- 
mercial supremacy of the mother island 
Was making Britain an empire on which, 
as Britishers boasted, the sun never set. 


British Emigration 
1 Migration of citizens from the British 
sles, as well as naval supremacy, favored 


the continued growth of the empire in 
the nineteenth century. Hundreds of 
thousands of English and Scotch-Irish 
settled in the United States, but hundreds 
of thousands more — traders, seamen, and 
farmers — moved to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, usually 
taking their loyalty to Britain with them. 
They preserved their English speech, 
drank * To the King,” and took pride in 
the size of the empire to which they be- 
longed. 

Among the upper classes of Britain, 
which furnished the governors and offi- 
cials for the colonies, family ties made 
stronger the bonds to the mother island. 
Since under an old law the eldest son in- 
herited the whole of the family estate, 
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General Wolfe met death in the hour of vic- 


younger sons of English country gentle- 
men often sought careers in the colonies. 
It seemed natural to them to send their 
children back to schools in England, and 
to look forward to their own return when 
they reached the age of retirement. 


Self-governing Dominions 

In the years after 1815, many English- 
men no longer felt sure that their king 
and Parliament in London should gov- 
ern and make laws for all the colonies. 
They decided that colonies were expen- 
sive children, sure to prove ungrateful 
and likely to break away from the moth- 
er country when they grew up. Remem- 
bering the successful rebellion of the thir- 
teen American colonies, in 1776, the Brit- 
ish Parliament became more willing to 
let other colonies govern themselves. By 
1855 parts of Canada and Australia had 
the right to govern themselves in many 
important ways. In 1867 Canada became 
a nation within the British Empire; Aus- 
tralia followed suit in 1901. Soon New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa 
also became self-governing nations under 
the British throne. 

The colonies which became self-gov- 
erning dominions were those settled by 
immigrants from the British Isles — 
namely, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and, to some extent, South Africa. Colo- 
nies with little British population — India 
was the most important example — con- 
tinued until recent times to be ruled by 
officials appointed by the British govern- 
ment in London. 

'To Britishers both in England and the 
dominions, the setting up of self-govern- 
ment did not mean the end of their em- 
pire. They looked upon the granting of 
self-government as a way of holding the 
empire together. They tried to tie together 
all its parts by promoting common inter- 
ests through trade and through a feeling 
of British nationalism. 
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Nationalism Embraces the Empire 

During the nineteenth century, at a 
time when some of its colonies achieved 
self-government, Britain extended i 
great international commerce. During 
the Age of Rapid Westernization after 
1871, British ships carried the goods and 
the passengers of many nations around 
the globe. All Britishers took pride in the 
far-flung commerce which bound the out- 
lying colonies and dominions more close- 
ly to the mother island. 

Meanwhile the romance of nationalis 
tic empire-building was being attractive- 
ly expressed in the poems and stories of 
Rudyard Kipling. The son of an English 
official in India, Kipling felt that the col- 
onies were part of the very marrow? 
England. * And what do they know d 
England who only England know? " К 
asked in his poem “The Flag of Eng 
land.” Kipling wrote not of England or 
ly, but of the whole British Empire. L 
Stalky and Co., what appear to be storits 
of English school life turn out to be sue 
ies of the training of empire builders. 
spinner of grand yarns and the master T 
exciting rhythms, Kipling was p 
dously popular among his countrymen 4 
home and overseas, and helped at 
pride in outlying territories more than ¢ 
er part of British nationalism. — ,, .. 

Public demonstrations of this pride ^ 
empire appeared in 1887 and арап. 
1897 as part of the celebration of the à 
tieth and sixtieth years of the E 
Queen Victoria. The growth of the ak 
pire under Victoria, 1837 to 190% ut 
her seem to the English a most wor 
successor of Elizabeth I, the que? . 
had aroused their nationalism L^ 8 
dred years before. At the jubilees riis 
and 1897, all the institutions 9, 4, 
national life took part. Leaders d sett 
minions and of the colonies were ai 
as a symbol of the oneness of the рй” 
Empire. The queen attended Шай 


ing services at an Anglican church, 
where Cranmer' Book of Common 
Prayer was read as it had been for cen- 
turies. The queen reviewed the British 
fleet, behind whose protection England 
had grown to be the greatest manufac- 
turing and trading nation and had built 
the most far-flung empire ever known. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 

The leaders of the dominions took the 
opportunity presented by the jubilee to 
begin a series of conferences which have 
continued ever since and have done much 
to keep the empire united. Pride in be- 
ing British did not prevent the self-gov- 
erning dominions from asking more and 
more freedom from any control in Lon- 
don. They even formed their own ar- 
mies and navies and erected tariff walls, 
so that by 1914 Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand all exercised 
the powers of independent nations. For 
this reason, Britishers now began to call 
their empire the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

The Commonwealth was and is today 
held together not by having a single gov- 
ernment, but by a willingness to act to- 
gether. At the imperial conferences after 
1887, the dominions made plans for pro- 
moting trade among themselves and for 
alliance in time of war. In both World 
War I and World War II, British do- 
Minions rallied to the support of the 
mother country. No imperial government 
had the power to compel Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, or South Africans to send armies 
to Europe, but Britishers from all cor- 
ners of the world answered the call of 
British nationalism. 

The Commonwealth did not end the 
British empire. India and other colonies 
Which contained but few people from the 
British Isles did not quickly become self- 
Soverning countries. Some of them are 
Still not independent. Though they also 
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sent troops to help in the two world wars, 
they contained many native leaders who 
demanded self-government or complete 
independence for their countries. 


4. Irish Nationalism Leads 
to Separation 


One member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Ireland, had practi- 
cally no feeling of loyalty to Britain. 
Irishmen hated the Britishers as much as 
they loved their green-coated island. 

As early as the Age of Knights, the 
English had taken over Ireland, the king 
distributing lands at will to his favorite 
lords. Insurrections broke out from time 
to time, and once under Elizabeth, twice 
in the half century from 1650 to 1700, bit- 
ter fighting took place. Land again was 
given to English lords, and English of- 
ficials ruled the island. Efforts to bind Ire- 
land to Britain only made Irishmen hate 
the British more bitterly, except in one 
part of Ireland, the northeastern province 
of Ulster. There the Irish population was 
very largely wiped out by the conquering 
British, and Scotch and English settlers 
were brought in to take their place. The 
growth of industries in Ulster also gave 
this region a closer interest with the Eng- 
lish than with the farmers and herders 
living in the other parts of the island. 


Religion, Rents, and Foreign Rule 

In the nineteenth century, the Irish had 
three special reasons for hating the Brit- 
ish. One was religious. Henry УШ and 
Elizabeth I had set up a Protestant Church 
in Ireland just as they had in England. 
The Irish people, who were practically all 
Roman Catholics, had no use for the 
Church imposed by their conquerors. Yet 
they were forced to pay a tax for the sup- 
port of this Protestant Church. 
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Besides paying taxes for а foreign 
Church, the Irish had to pay rent to for. 
eign landlords. English conquerors had 
seized go per cent of the land of Ireland, 
and the Irish could make a living only 
by becoming tenants of English land 
lords. Many of these landlords lived in 
England on the revenues which their 
agents collected from Irish tenants. The 
high rents demanded by these absentee 
landlords made the common people of 
Ireland feel constantly the bitterness of 
being a conquered people. 

The third source of friction between 
the Irish and British was the rule of Ire 
land by the British Parliament at Lon- 
don. The Irish had representation in the 
British Parliament, but they were always 
in a minority and they were sure they 
would be better governed with a pari? 
ment of their own. 


The Irish Overseas 

In 1848 a potato blight ruined the crop 
on which most Irishmen lived. Absent 
landlords continued to order cattle Ж 
grain shipped to English markets s 
thousands of Irish died of typhus of ls 
ger. More thousands of Irish migrate в 
England, the United States, Сапай 
Australia, thus beginning the we 
out of Ireland which was to take a 
half of her population by 1900 stus 
Irish immigrants to the United p 
started the Fenian (ree-nih-un) cam 
ment, which agitated for an EU 
ent republic in Ireland. The e T 
soon spread wherever there were "m 
men abroad and, sometimes by ™ К 
demonstrations, it tried to Me 
fight for the independence of Ire 


Sinn Fein Wins an Irish Free State T 

During World War I, leadership ^ 0 
struggle for Irish independence pi (an 
a party known as the Sinn 


«Fell 
ravn) (“We Ourselves”). The Sinn 


was nationalistic to the last degree. Un- 
der its influence, Irish authors even be- 
gan to write in the Gaelic language used 
by the early ancestors of the Irish before 
the English conquest, although less than 
а tenth of the Irish population under- 
stood it. 

By 1918 the English were willing to 
give the Irish a form of self-government 
under which some questions, like Ire- 
land's foreign policy, would still be set- 
tled by the British Parliament. This did 
not satisfy the Sinn Fein. They demanded 
complete independence so that Ireland 
could build up her own industries, cre- 
ate her own culture, speak her own lan- 
guage, manage her own foreign policy, 
and thus have as little to do with Eng- 
land as possible. After a bloody rebellion 
lasting from 1916 to 1922, the Irish agreed 
to the gesture of an oath of allegiance to 
the king. In return, Britain agreed not to 
resist the setting up of an independent 
Irish republic which would include all of 
Ireland except Ulster. The Irish republic 
was called the Irish Free State. 


De Valera Heads an Independent Ireland 

Eamon de Valera (av-mun dev-uh- 
LiHm-uh), for years a Sinn Fein leader, 
became president of the Irish Free State 
1N 1932 and was re-elected many times. A 
gaunt, serious-faced man, de Valera 
risked his life more than once to create 
the Irish Free State, and he worked long 
hours to govern it. He was born in New 


The story of nationa 
of the English to unite all 
Ireland, Wales, and finally Scotland i 
It was with the union of Scotland ап 
Great Britain was formed. 
rule, however. They continued over 
and finally broke away to form an in 
in Northern Ireland, maintaine 
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York — the son of a Latin-American fa- 
ther and an Irish-American mother — 
but the Irish became devoted to him and 
affectionately nicknamed him “ Dev." 

Under the Free State, many of the 
aims of the Irish nationalists have been 
achieved. All payments to English land- 
lords have been stopped. Irish industry 
has been encouraged, and a huge power 
plant has been erected on the Shannon 
River. Catholics now govern Ireland, al- 
though Protestants may worship freely. 
A land project has begun which will re- 
claim 14,000,000 acres of exhausted land. 
Efforts are continuing, though with little 
success, to establish the Gaelic language. 
'The official name of the Irish Free State 
is *Saorstat Eireann” (sair-stot Am-un) 
— Eire (Am-uh), for short. Irish litera- 
ture has won a place among the finest 
writing of modern times. 


Eire Completely Independent 

The Irish Free State, or Eire, refused 
to join Britain in declaring war on Ger- 
many during World War II (1939- 
1945). After the war, in 1949, Eire be- 
came completely free by an agreement 
with Britain which removed all signs of 
allegiance to the British king. Meanwhile, 
the six northern counties of Ireland, called 
Ulster, remain a part of Britain. A large 
majority of the Ulstermen desire to main- 
tain this status, though some leaders in 
Eire still claim that their nation will nev- 
er be free until Ulster is joined with it. 


lism in the British Isles began with efforts 
parts of the islands under one government. 


n 1707 came under English rule. 


d England that the kingdom of 


Most of the Irish never accepted English 


the centuries to resist it actively, 
dependent country. Only Ulster, 
d allegiance to the crown. 


British nationalism grew as the English language spread and as 
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English literature reflected national pride. It was advanced by strong 
rulers, notably Henry VIII and Elizabeth I, and by naval and military 
victories under national heroes including Drake, Nelson, and Welling- 
ton. After Henry УШ broke with the Pope, most of the English, 
Welsh, and Scots became Protestants. > | 

Overseas commerce and a strong navy enabled the British to win 
colonies and build the greatest empire in modern world history. Later, 
new nations formed within the empire, and with Great Britain, they 
formed the British Commonwealth of Nations. Yet Great Britain still 
ruled colonies in all parts of the world. 


Reviewing 


7 the Main Facts 


1. When and how did each of the nations 
in the British Isles come together into Great 
Britain? 

2. Explain which of the following aided 
and which hindered nationalism іп the 
British Isles, and how: (1) language; (2) re- 
ligion; (3) literature; (4) trade within the 
British Isles and commerce overseas; and 
(5) colonies and the growth of the British 
Empire. 

3. Name rulers, military heroes, and writ- 
ers who advanced British nationalism. How 
did wars strengthen nationalism? 

4. Why did many people migrate from the 
British Isles? What were the largest British 
colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? Which became self-governing do- 
minions? 

5. What was the difference between the 
British Empire and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations? Why did the British 
change the name? 

6. Why were the people of Ireland (ex- 
cept Ulster) unwilling to be part of the 
British nation? When and how did Ireland 
become a separate nation? 


| Then and Now 


т. In what ways did the estab- 
lishment of a single government 
aid or hurt Britain in: ( 1) business and com- 
merce; (2) railroad building; (3) military 
strength? 
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2. What differences still exist among the 
people of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ulster? 

3. Why have most о! Britain's colonies 
remained loyal instead of breaking away; 
as did the thirteen American colonies? How 
has the granting of self-government to Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand affected British nationalism? Do 
the people of these nations have two n 
tionalisms? ud 

4. How has the meaning of nationalism 
changed in Modern Times for (1) the ү 
lish; (2) the Scots; (3) the Irish; (4) i 
Canadians, Australians, South Africans, an 
New Zealanders? 


Ej Activities 
E т. Bulletin board. Clip fro" 
newspapers or discarded n 
zines illustrations of nationalism in pv 
the British Empire, or the nations of 
Commonwealth. ich Em 

2. А map. Show the present Britis | 
pire оп а map, using different colors 
Great Britain, the self-governing domin can 
and as many British colonies as YoU 
identify, 

3. A cartoon. Can you show e 
ances of Ireland in a series of cartoons’ y, 

4. Topics for investigation. and n 
(1) Queen Elizabeth I; (2) Shakespe as 
(3) emigration from Ireland during ш on 
hundred years; (4) Nelson or Wel ur 
(5) Queen Victoria; (6) Australia, fric 
Zealand, Canada, British South E 
(7) de Valera. 
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The neighboring countries, the United States and Canada, both 
started as British colonies. But the United States separated itself from 
Britain entirely by a revolution, while the Canadians gradually won 
freedom as a self-governing part of the British Commonwealth. 
The nations of Central and South America, like the United 
States, gained independence through revolutions. In South America, 
as in the United States and Canada, European immigrants swelled the 
A LOOK population. In each nation of North and South America, newcomers 
and older residents became more united by their common government, 
AHEAD their common language and literature, and their love of country. 
Notice on the map on page 439 the ten provinces of Canada; and 
its cities of Quebec and Montreal, Ottawa (the capital), Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver. Notice also on the same map the republic of Mexico; the 
United States possession, Alaska; and Puerto Rico, Haiti, and Cuba in 
the West Indies. In South America, shown on pages 384 and 396-97, 
notice the ten nations and the large cities (the chapter mentions specifi- 
cally only Rio de Janeiro, São Paulo, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Buenos 


Aires). 


TH United States is one of eighteen By the terms of the peace treaty signed 
independent nations in North and in 1763, practically all the Americas, ex- 
South America. These nations were all cept for the part of Alaska held by Russia, 
"ITObean colonies at the time that Brit- were divided among the British, the Span- 
?^ won its duel with France for oce- ish, and the Portuguese. Soon after 1763, 
anic empire in 1763 (see pp. 373-74)- movements for independence began con- 
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verting these colonies into the self-govern- 
ing nations of the Americas that we know 


today. 


1. The United States Becomes 
an Independent Nation 


The British colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Maine to Georgia were 
the first to show signs of restlessness. 
The colonists resented regulations by the 
British Parliament which opposed their 
interests. They argued that laws like the 
Navigation Acts (see p. 369) hindered 
their own development while enriching 
the mother country. They declared that 
the British Parliament had no right to 
regulate any part of their lives because 
the colonies were not directly represented 
in it. Discontented colonists began to 
feel themselves to be Americans, not Brit- 
ishers. The colonists were living a dif- 
ferent life and developing different man- 
ners and ideas; moreover, they were be- 
ginning to be ambitious for themselves 
and their communities. They were, in 
short, acquiring feelings which were to 
make them, not British nationalists, but 
American nationalists. 


A Similar Pattern of Nationalism 

You know so many facts about the way 
the United States won its independence 
and grew into a united and powerful na- 
tion that it is not necessary to tell the de- 
tailed story in this history of the whole 
world. What is important is to see that 
Americans, on their way to full nation- 
hood, went through many situations sim- 
ilar to those experienced by other peo- 
ples. 


Freedom Achieved with Help 

When the United States proclaimed its 
independence in 1776 and embarked on 
the Revolutionary War to throw off Brit- 
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ish rule, it became involved in the ambi- 
tions and wars of other peoples. Just as 
Cavour, in trying to bring unity to Italy, 
used the French against the Austrians, so 
the United States used the French against 
the British. Seeking revenge for the de- 
feat she had suffered in 1763, France 
helped the Americans to defeat Britain 
and win their independence in 1783. 


Centralization 

The newly independent states in Amer- 
ica formed a loosely organized league 
called the Confederation. But they found, 
as did the Germans later when they or- 
ganized the German Confederation, that 
a loose league was not strong enough to 
serve national interests. The Americans 
did not set up a completely centralized 
government, however. After floundering 
for six years, in 1789 they adopted a Con- 
stitution which, for the first time, put 10- 
to effect a federal form of government 
which many other peoples were to 1m 
tate. Both the central government an 
each of the states were given powers 
with which the other could not interfere. 
Each state had its own governor, legis- 
lature, and courts, and yet the central 
government had enough power so that 
the states could act together as one nation: 

In the United States, as elsewhere, the 
federal government had difficulty in hold- 
ing the loyalty of various regions 3? 
state governments. During its first cem 
tury, the United States faced this dif- 
culty a number of times, especially dur- 
ing the War of 1812, when a group © 
New England states threatened to quit 
the United States, and during the five 
bitter years of the War Between the 
States, 1861-1865, when the South, feel 
ing that the rights of its states were being 
violated on the issue of slavery, tried t 
leave the Union. 

With each passing year, 
government assumed more power an 


the central 


did more and more things which affected 
the everyday lives of all citizens. As this 
happened, Americans looked less to the 
sates and more to the national govern- 
ment for leadership. 


Overseas Expansion 
In its early history the young United 
States expanded westward over the 
American continent. Once it had gained 
the area between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Ocean, the nation began to ex- 
pand overseas. The United States added 
Alaska by buying it from the Russians 
shortly after the War Between the States. 
But American expansion overseas, like 
that of the European nations, came main- 
ly during the Age of Rapid Westerniza- 
tion beginning in 1871. As a result of 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 to 
1899, the United States acquired control 
over Puerto Rico off its Atlantic coast, 
and in the Pacific, the Philippines, Guam, 
Wake, and the Midway Islands. In the 
1890s and early 1900", the United States 
added the Hawaiian Islands and part of 
the Samoan Islands in the Pacific, and it 
purchased from Denmark the Caribbean 
Outposts now called the Virgin Islands. 
he completion of the Panama Canal in 
pou a short cut for ships go- 
s etween the Atlantic and Pacific 
E 5, aided the American merchant ma- 
* and made easier the defense of all 
Merican outposts, 
» = cde developed a zest for 
35 e b! that of Rudyard Kipling, but 
Hd bs ked proudly of the A manifest 
ien. of the American nation to bring 
. °Псап ways and a better standard of 


ing to ; 2 
К the e = 
titories, peoples of its outlying ter 


« 

The American Way » 
© American nation, like every oth- 
Чоп, was not formed only by politi- 
Due 

military arrangements. 'The Amer- 


er na 
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ican march to the West transformed the 
United States from a small country on 
the Atlantic seaboard to a vast nation 
stretching from ocean to ocean. The 
building of roads, canals, and railroads, 
climaxed by the transcontinental railroad 
that was completed in 1867, "stitched " 
the country together, as Cavour said of 
similar developments in Italy. The 
growth of industry and science made 
possible the large-scale manufacture of 
products that were bought by people in 
all parts of the nation. One result was 
that habits of living—of eating and 
dressing — became more alike through- 
out the country. 

America, too, produced national heroes 
and symbols around which the popula- 
tion rallied. Important examples are the 
eloquent words of the Declaration of 
Independence, proclaiming freedom, or 
* Old Hickory " Andrew Jackson, snort- 
ing at the bankers in what he was sure 
was a battle for the whole American peo- 
ple or the kindly, farseeing Abraham 
Lincoln declaring, in words no Ameri- 
can will ever forget, that "this Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from this 
earth." 

American schools and newspapers, the 
public monuments and national holidays, 
the flag ceremonies and patriotic songs 
have kept Americans reminded of their 
common traditions. All have helped cre- 
ate American nationalism. 


2. Canada Becomes a 
Self-governing Nation 


The growth of the Canadian nation is 
closely connected with events in Ameri- 
can history. When the thirteen colonies 
to the south declared their independence 
in 1776, the population of Canada was 
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almost entirely French though under Brit- 
ish rule. The farmers along the St. Law- 
rence and the traders and trappers further 
inland were devoted to their French lan- 
guage and priests (see p. 313). Yet they did 
not fear that the British would force a 
Protestant Church on them, as the Eng- 
lish had done in Ireland. Just two years 
before, in 1774, the British had passed 
the Quebec Act, which provided for the 
use of French law and protected the 
rights of the Catholic Church in Quebec. 
By thus assuring the French Canadian 
Catholics that their religion would be re- 
spected, the British persuaded them to be 
obedient subjects. The revolt of the thir- 
teen American colonies found little sup- 
port in Canada. 


The Old Dominion Loyalists 
‚Опе result of the American Revolu- 
Поп was to send into Canada the first 
Wave of English-speaking immigrants. 
These immigrants came not from Brit- 
àin but from the newly forming United 
States, During the American Revolution, 
about a third of the people in the revolt- 
ing colonies remained loyal to Great Brit- 
E and were therefore called Loyalists. 
ince many of the Loyalists lost their 
ey and some were mistreated and 
ig м and feathered, large numbers 
ine n New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
к skou-shuh), east of the 
na Canadian settlements, and in On- 
le iie of the French Canadians, the 
T ists established English-speaking set- 
еи уегу different from the old 
d Jn civilization of Quebec and Mont- 
ja е descendants, who are called 
Dominion Loyalists, consider 


t 
hemselves the first families of British 
апада, 


К Canadians Repel Invaders 
i the American Revolution took Can- 
and the United States along differ- 
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ent roads, the War of 1812 (between 
England and the United States) wid- 
ened the distance between them. To Ca- 
nadians, the main events of that war were 
the invasions of Canada by armies from 
the United States. French and British Ca- 
nadians fighting side by side repelled the 
invaders. The names of the battles in 
which the Canadians defended their 
homes from invasion are cherished by 
Canadian nationalists, just as we cherish 
the memories of the battles of. Concord 
or Yorktown. 


Durham Recommends Home Rule, 1859 

The way the Canadians resisted armies 
from the United States showed that in 
1812 they did not feel oppressed by the 
British king. In the next twenty years, 
however, discontent appeared. Many new 
British immigrants arrived in Ontario, 
where they found all the best land and 
the best jobs held by the Old Dominion 
Loyalists. Canada did not have self-gov- 
ernment, and the newcomers thought 
that if there were less control from Lon- 
don, they could gain more voice in the 
government. The French Canadians al- 
so wanted more. power over their own 
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The movement west 
ward across the conti- 
neni of North America 
gave to Canada and the 
United States similar ex- 
periences. Each nation 
had to span the conti- 
nent with railroads фе 
fore the open western 
lands could be devel- 
oped and admitted into 
a federal union. In 1869, 
Union Pacific Railroad 


37 two rebellions, although 
suppressed, brought the issue of Canadian 
demands sharply before the British gov 
ernment. | 
Should the British Parliament insist 00 
its authority, as it had on the eve of ч 
American Revolution of 1776, or shoul 
Britain leave the Canadians to solve their 
own problems? The latter method T 
adopted on the recommendation 0 P 
of Britain's greatest imperial statesme 
Lord Durham. He was sent to Canada 7 
investigate the reasons for the nec 
1837 and to suggest what should be d 
In his report of 1839 he iig à 
that the Canadian provinces shoul И 
granted self-government. So thorough а | 
persuasive was Durham's report tha 1 
soon became the basis of British policy no 
only in Canada but in Australia as va 
Thus it was a first step toward the d 
tion of the British Commonwealth of | 
tions, а group of partner nations (see P 
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Canada Adopts a Federal System, bé 
In 1867, the British North саса j 

united the provinces of Canada in wae 

governing dominion with a federa 


at Promontory Point, 
Utah (left), 
from east and west were 
joined, and in 1885 the 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road was completed at 
Mount Royal. The Cana- 


dian 


he tracks 


ceremonies were 
somewhat nore re- 
strained. The last spike 
was made of iron, not 


gold, as in Utah 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


of organization. Federalism made it possi- 
ble for the French in Quebec and the Eng- 
lish in Ontario to manage their own prov- 
inces and yet be part of a larger union. 
Two provinces bordering on the Atlan- 
tic, the “ Maritime Provinces” of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, also had spe- 
cial problems, for example those con- 
nected with their fisheries. By entering 
the federal union with Quebec and On- 
tario, the Maritime Provinces were left 
free to handle their particular concerns 
while still getting the benefits, such as 
those connected with railroad building, 
from being a part of the larger unit. Lat- 
er the Dominion was joined by Prince 
Edward Island and by the western prov- 
neeg of Manitoba (man-ih-ron-buh), 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatche- 
Wan (sas-Kacu-eh-wahn). Still later, in 
1951, Newfoundland joined. Thus feder- 
alism brought together all of British 
ee America in a united, self-govern- 
§ dominion. 
Eu government of Canada dif- 
т at of the United States in an 
dae oe way. The Canadian constitu- 
Pon eun specific powers to the 

and leaves all other powers to 


the national government. The American 
Constitution gives certain specific powers 
to the national government and leaves all 
other powers to the states. By giving 
sweeping powers to the national govern- 
ment in 1867, the Canadians hoped to 
avoid a civil war like the one that had just 
occurred (1861 to 1865) in the United 
States. 


Canada's March West 

The march of the United States across 
the continent to the Pacific was repeated 
on a smaller scale in Canada. The plains 
beyond the Great Lakes were for a long 
time reserved for trappers and fur trad- 
ers, who made war on the first farmers 
to come among them. Then a Scottish 
nobleman, Lord Selkirk, had the idea 
that poor farmers of stony Scotland could 
find a better home in western Canada. In 
1812, he sent out the first settlers of the 
Canadian northwest. The Scotsmen went 
by way of Hudson Bay to the area that is 
now the modern city of Winnipeg. When 
his original colonists were driven away by 
the fur traders, Lord Selkirk hired sev- 
eral regiments of Swiss soldiers who had 
fought for Britain in the War of 1812 and 
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were unemployed at its close. 'They con- 
quered the Red River Valley from the fur 
traders, but until the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad was completed in 1885, there 
was almost no connection between Mani- 
toba and the rest of Canada. By that time 
British Columbia had outstripped the 
prairie provinces in population, for gold 
had been discovered near Vancouver 
(van-Koo-ver). Immigrants from the Brit- 
ish Isles and Europe occupied farms and 
populated the cities of Canada's middle 
and far west. 

Canada's western provinces were per- 
mitted to join the Canadian federal gov- 
ernment on equal terms, just as the west- 
ern states of the United States were ad- 
mitted to the Union. The Durham Re- 
port of 1839 and the British North Amer- 
ica Act of 1867 enabled Canada to be free 
without a war for independence and to 
grow into a unified nation of importance 
without fighting a civil war. 


3. Spanish and Portuguese 
Colonists Form Nations 


For the colonists of Portuguese and 
Spanish America, self-government began 
during the Napoleonic Wars in Europe. 
The Portuguese colony, Brazil, became a 
separate nation without any war of in- 
dependence, and Portuguese America re- 
mained united. The Spanish Americans, 
however, fought wars of independence 
for more than ten years and split into 
many republics. 

As part of his program for conquering 
all Europe, Napoleon occupied Spain in 
1808. He considered the Spaniards a weak 
people, whom he could dispose of as he 
pleased. Accordingly, he dethroned the 
reigning king and made one of his broth- 
ers king of Spain. But the Spaniards had 
not lost the haughty, hot-tempered spirit 
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which had been theirs at the beginning 
of Modern Times, when they were the 
most powerful nation in Europe and were 
conquering their huge American empire. 
The Spaniards supported their own king, 
Ferdinand VII, and kept up a fierce guer- 
rilla warfare against the occupying 
French troops. 


South America Stirs 

During this struggle against Napoleon, 
Spanish colonists in Central and South 
America organized local committees, 
called juntas (yuN-tuhz). ‘These juntas de- 
clared they would rule in the name of 
King Ferdinand until the French were 
expelled. When, in 1814, Ferdinand was 
restored to power in Spain, the juntas did 
not dissolve. Instead they became centers 
of agitation for the independence of the 
colonies from the Spanish. 

'The colonists had many reasons for 
dissatisfaction. They were prevented by 
Spanish law from trading freely with 
their best markets in the United States 
and England. They had little part ? 
their own government, for noblemen 
sent over from Spain ruled the cibi 
and often ruled badly. Most Central an 
South Americans who were not of Spat 
ish descent also believed that indepen: 
ence would put them on a more б. 
footing with the Spanish Americans WIth 
in the colonies. 


Bolivar Frees Northern South America 

In northern South America, the P 
dependence forces found a leader pa 
wealthy colonist of Spanish descent, s 
mon Bolivar (sot-ih-ver). Bolivar La 
skilled and heroic military leadership i 
the cause (see the biographical фа k 
him on p. 391). In ten years of war "E 
from 1814 to 1824, his bold strokes oa 
the territory which is now Venetia 
Colombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, and pa" 
Peru. 


San Martin Helps 


Meanwhile southern areas of South 
America were freed by José de San Mar- 
tin (huh-say day sahn mahr-rEEN), an up- 
per-class Spaniard born in what is now 
Argentina. San Martin fought in Spain 
against the French, but, hearing of the 


war for independence, he hurried home. 
After his skillful generalship had freed 
the territory that is now Argentina, Chile, 
and part of Peru, he journeyed north to 
meet Bolivar. 

Both men were sincere patriots, but they 
had very different political and military 
ideas. San Martin also lacked Bolivar’s 
ambition to rule after military victory was 
won. San Martin decided that he would 
avoid any possible conflict with Bolivar. 
In the midst of a great ball given in honor 
of the two generals, he slipped quietly 
away to his ship, which at once weighed 
anchor for Peru. On his arrival there, he 
resigned all political posts, invited Bolivar 
to carry on his work, and exiled himself 
to Europe, where he died in obscurity. 
Bolivar took up San Martin’s invita- 
Поп, and by 1824 the last remnants of 
Spanish military power in South America 
Were destroyed. Because of his leading 
part in the wars for independence and 
his unselfishness in giving up glory, San 
Martin, almost as much as Bolivar, is a 
national hero in many South American 
Countries, 


South America Divided 
The Spanish colonies did not come to- 
Btther after their revolt to form a single 
ru Even while they were under the 
di. of Spain, they had had no common 
en governor, for union was difficult. 
lini А geography of South America did 
i МО a continental union. The An- 
the ountains divided the settlements on 
I coast from the large areas to the 
edt Topical jungles in the valleys add- 
© the geographical obstacles to union. 


Distances were great, travel difficult and 
slow, and some areas were very thinly 
settled. Consequently, local governments 
were likely to be isolated from one an- 
other. 

Neither did the resources of the varied 
lands favor close connections between 
areas or the growth of large cities which 
could draw together outlying parts. On 
the plains of South America, іп Argen- 
tina or Uruguay (voo-ruh-gweye), the 
chief occupation was raising cattle and 
horses, and the roaming life of the cow- 
boy was even more usual in Spanish 
America than in the United States. In 
the high Andes of Peru and in Mexico, 
Indian farmers grew the same crops their 
ancestors had grown before the Span- 
iards came — potatoes, corn, beans, and 
squash. There was some mining in the 
Andes—but many of the mines were so 
high in the mountains that only the Indi- 
ans who were natives of the region could 
work at such altitudes. Cities were small 
in Spanish America; they did not begin 
developing into large metropolises until 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

A second barrier to the formation of 
a few large states was differences in the 
racial backgrounds of South Americans. 
In some regions, such as Argentina, the 
population was Spanish; in others, Indi- 
ans were a majority and clung to the na- 
tive customs used in the days of the Az- 
tecs and Incas. After independence was 
gained, these differences in race, which 
had begun in colonial days, developed in- 
to contrasts separating one Spanish Amer- 
ican republic from another. 

Nearly every one of these republics had 
at least one frontier that ran through un- 
settled desert or unmapped jungle. When 
such areas were explored апа settled, 
there were boundary disputes which led 
to wars, and these wars heightened the 
feeling of national differences between 
the Spanish American countries. 
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Landlords Encourage Disunity 

Most of the population lived by farm- 
ing. Since few crops were grown for ex- 
port, the big farms or ranches produced 
for themselves nearly all that was need- 
ed. The owners of these big farms, al- 
most all of them descendants of the Span- 
ish conquerors, were practically inde- 
pendent. Huge tracts, often unexplored 
areas, had been granted by the Spanish 
kings to relatively few families. These 
claims to large areas meant that small 
farmers had much less opportunity to ac- 
quire their own acres than new settlers 
did on the frontier of Canada or the Unit- 
ed States. The laborers and tenants were 
mainly Indians descended from people 
whom Spanish conquerors had treated as 
serfs (see p. 308). While winning inde- 
pendence from Spain, the Spanish Ameri- 
can nations abolished such serfdom, but 
debts, ignorance, and lack of land kept the 
Indian laborers dependent on the land- 
lords. 

The military leaders during the wars 
of independence came from among the 
landlords. Those who commanded the 
personal loyalty of their tenants and 
neighbors took over local government. 
The military leaders opposed control by 
any central government, and they were 
intensely jealous of each other. By their 
rivalries, they tore apart even areas which 
as colonies had been under the same goy- 
ernment. 


Dictators Rule 


Divided by the rule of the landlords, 
by race, and by geography, Spanish 
America split into many separate nations 
soon after independence was won from 
Spain. Most of these nations were called 
republics, but for a long time the people 
had few rights as citizens and remained 
very poor. When unity came to a large 
area, it was usually brought about by 
some landlord and military chief who 
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then ruled as dictator of the nation. Even 
the “dictator” was only the leader of a 
group of chieftains. So long as he left the 
chieftains supreme in their provinces, 
they let him rule the capital as tyranni- 
cally as he pleased. 


Rosas, Ruler of Argentina, 1829 to 1852 

For more than twenty years one of the 
ablest of these dictators, Juan Manuel de 
Rosas (non-sahs), ruled in Argentina. Ro- 
sas was the son of a wealthy ranch owner, 
but the father left his wealth to others 
Setting out to make 115 own fortune, 
young Rosas started what was to be a 
great Argentine industry by setting up а 
meat-salting plant in the province of Bue- 
nos Aires (sway-nus киң-се2). Then he 
acquired his own ranch and rose іп pow- 
er through winning the loyalty of cow 
boys and leading them on successful for- 
ays. As governor of the province of Bue 
nos Aires, he dominated Argentina, kill 
ing or driving into exile and poverty ê 
men of prominence, whether writers of 
soldiers, who would not give him perso 
al allegiance. He had his portrait drawn 


: "res ina 
through the streets of. Buenos Aires in 


triumphal car pulled by the chief mag 
trates. Yet Rosas, as well as the democrat 
ic San Martín, became a hero in the ey 
of many Argentine nationalists, for 0 
the occasion of a French and British # 


tack, he defended the nation successful ly. 


А Mexican Hero, Juárez e. 
In Mexico, a quite different type o a 
tional hero came to the front. The к 
were mainly Indians who had little «i 
because almost all of it was owned by de 
onists of Spanish ancestry ОГ y ad 
Church. Their discontent was ©ХрГ 
by Benito Juárez (нуулн-гауз); А аж 
blooded Indian. Juárez was а brilliant | 
yer who wished to remove the С 0 
control of the schools and to 81" a 
the poor farmers. As governor of ap 
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Simon Bolivar 178 3-18 30 

Simon Bolivar, son of a rich Venezuelan family, was sent 
off to Europe for a fashionable polishing of his education. He re- 
turned home rough with passion. In his pockets were the pam- 
phlets of nationalists who proclaimed that each people must be 
free to work out its destiny. Said Bolivar: “ We must fearlessly 
lay the foundation of South American liberty.” 

Without hesitancy, Bolivar exhausted his inheritance in the 
cause of independence. He drove himself until his lean body was 
gaunt with weariness. He dared military moves which experi- 
enced men said were mad. In 1819, plagued by Spanish garrisons 
on the west coast, Bolivar proposed a surprise attack on the posts 
by moving from Venezuela across the Andes Mountains. His lieu- 
tenants were flabbergasted. Did he expect soldiers to remain alive, 
let alone fight, after marching through streams infested with alli- 
gators, across windswept plateaus, up peaks wrapped in subzero 
cold? The men marched; the Spanish garrisons were destroyed. 

When Spanish military power in South America was finally 
destroyed in 1824, Bolivar was ready to enjoy the fruits of victory. 
He planned a huge state under his own rule and a confederation 
of all South America which he would dominate. A dozen ambi- 
tious men would have none of his plan; feelings between the vari- 
ous regions ran high. Some of Bolivar’s own generals tried to as- 
sassinate him. His ambition thwarted, Bolivar was bitter. A 
month before he died, he snapped: “І have plowed the sea.” 

But Bolivar, who was rarely wrong on the battlefield, was 
decidedly wrong in this political judgment. He had plowed not 
the sea, but the fertile fields of freedom, and today ten independ- 
ent South American nations honor him, more than any other 
Тап, as “ Тһе Liberator.” 


k * kkk k 


ince, he opposed the Mexican dictator, 
Santa Аппа, Juárez was imprisoned but 
escaped to New Orleans, where he 
Worked in a cigar factory. Two years later, 
71 1855, he returned as minister in the 
Sovernment that overthrew Santa Anna. 
1$ reforms met with bitter opposition, 
Ut Judrez’s forces won out, and in 1861 
became president. 
In 1863 the French emperor, Napoleon 
» Installed a European prince as ruler of 
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Mexico. It took Juárez two years to drive 
out the French forces. 'The puppet ruler 
was captured and executed, and Juárez 
resumed his program of reforms. Until he 
died in 1872, he continued to give the peo- 
ple more rights and to reduce poverty. 
* Honest, astute, brave, simple in his man- 
ner of life, never admitting defeat," as one 
Mexican has written of him, he has been 
accepted by a large part of the Mexican 
nation as a national hero. 
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Napoleon invades Spain 
in 1808; juntas rule colonies 

Pedro I, Emperor of Brazil, 1822 

Last Spanish army beaten, 1825 

Rosas rules the Argentine, 1829-1852 

Juárez, liberal leader in Mexico, 
1858-1872 

Brazil a republic, 1889 

Large-scale 
immigration 


San Martín 


Rosas and Juárez are just two examples 
of the many leaders who arose in the 
various republics formed on the territory 
that was once part of the Spanish empire. 
They gave to each country its own heroes 
and traditions, and a strong feeling of na- 
tionalism. 


Brazil Becomes Independent 

While taking over Spain, Napoleon al- 
so sent troops into Portug ıl, and the Por- 
tuguese king and court were forced to 
take refuge in Brazil. Aftc: Portugal had 
been recovered from Napoleon, the king 
returned to Lisbon. The Brazilians did 
not wish to be ruled again from across 
the oceans by a court which would pay 
little attention to the needs of Brazil. 
They persuaded one of the king’s sons to 
reject his father's command to return to 
Europe. In 1822, this prince became Pe- 
dro I (pay-droh), emperor of the inde- 
pendent nation of Brazil. 


The Federal Union of Brazil | 
The new nation was a huge area with 
poor means of communication. The vast 
Amazon Valley was still wild country 
left to savages. The area around Реда. 
buco and Bahia, long important a$ Ev 
rope’s sugar bowl,” was still a region 0 
big plantations. Rio de Janeiro, the na 
tional capital, and nearby Sao Paulo (5001 
Pow-oo) contained more town dwel j^ 
and a more varied population than t j 
other provinces. Inland, north of Rio, yn 
a mining province which had been ji 
tled during a gold rush about 1700: 5 
the far south was a cattle country, W ps 
cowboys were little disposed to take б 
ders from anyone. д aii 
These very different regions a 
linked by a federal constitution ал Ji 
ceptance of Pedro as emperor; but Sd 
was much doubt whether even 5 d 
loose ties would hold. The cowboy? Я 
the southernmost province, Rio Gr? 


do Sul (кнЕЕ-оо склинм-Чеһ doo soot), 
waged a long war for a republic and com- 
plete independence. They were aided by 
that Italian champion of nationalism, Gar- 
ibaldi (see p. 360). The second emperor 
of Brazil, Pedro II, found a means of 
suppressing the rebellion. Since it was 


conducted entirely by cavalry raids, Pe- 
dro II crippled the revolt by buying the 
horses in the area. Pedro II was an astute, 
highly educated man whom one Brazil- 
ian historian has compared to a shock ab- 
sorber. He did not attempt to enforce his 
own will against that of the nation, but 


helped Brazilians of different provinces 
and classes to work together in national 
congresses. After a reign of almost fifty 
years, in 1889, Pedro II was retired and a 
republic was proclaimed. 


4. Immigrants Build 
the American Nations 


Indians are an element in the popula- 
ton of all the nations from Canada to 
Chile, but they form a majority in only a 
few of the American nations, notably 
Mexico and Peru. Most of the people of 
the Americas are descended from immi- 
B'ants, and most of the immigrants came 
from Europe. Many new waves of Euro- 
Pean immigration swept to the Americas 
after they ceased to be ruled from Eu- 
ope, but the main movement occurred 
een 1815, and. 1914. Railroads and 
[Ера were making migration possi- 
* for more people than ever before. 
i gigs mass migration in history 
yo ^ Europeans traveled, not only 
DUE mericas, but to Australia, New 
» Africa, and Siberia. 

dd mass migration to the Americas 
' jd Special problem in nationalism. 
rived d new group of immigrants ar- 
» differences in language, in customs, 


and in likes and dislikes had to be over- 
come if the old and the new settlers were 
to have the feeling of belonging together. 
The overcoming of these differences went 
on steadily, but gradually. 


Where They Went 

The United States received the largest 
number of immigrants. Hundreds of 
thousands arrived from Ireland and Ger- 
many between 1840 and 1860, and still 
later from Scandinavian countries, After 
1890 the stream of immigration became 
a torrent, and the source of immigrants 
began to shift from northern and west- 
ern Europe to the southern and eastern 
countries. 

Few of the immigrants to the United 
States went to the south of the country. 
Thousands went to the Middle West, 
where they helped to settle the vast prai- 
ries. Other thousands became workers in 
the big cities. President Woodrow Wil- 
son pointed out that by 1916 New York 
was the largest Italian city in the world 
and Chicago the largest Czech city. 

When Brazil became independent, it 
also had plenty of room for newcomers. 
Around 1848, many German and Irish 
settlers went there, but they settled so far 
in the wilderness, so far away from places 
where they could sell their products or 
could buy supplies, that the first reports 
they sent back to Europe discouraged oth- 
ers from coming. Only at the end of the 
nineteenth century did immigration to 
Brazil swell to large numbers. Then the 
settlers came mainly from Italy and Ger- 
many. They went to southern Brazil, 
which was becoming the foremost cof- 
fee-growing region in the world. Rio de 
Janeiro, the nation’s capital, grew to con- 
tain over 1,700,000 people, and yet its po- 
sition as the national business metropolis 
was challenged by the nearby city of Sao 
Paulo, the heart of the coffee-growing 
region. 
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At first most of the immigrants to 
Argentina were Spaniards; then Italians 
also came in large numbers. While Bue- 
nos Aires was growing into a city of three 
million, the largest Spanish-speaking city 
in the world, the language spoken there 
was absorbing many Italian phrases. The 
Argentinians are very proud of their Latin 
culture. 

After the Canadian federal union was 
formed in 1867, immigrants to Canada 
went mainly to the western prairie prov- 
inces— to farms, mines, and lumber 
camps — although some settled in the cit- 
ies. The new arrivals came from Russia, 
Finland, and Scandinavia, as well as from 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Unit- 
ed States. Throughout the history of Can- 
ada, men and women have migrated both 
ways across its border with the United 
States. 

'The story of migration to other Amer- 
ican nations is too tangled to tell in brief 
form. But in all cases, it was a key part 
of the history of the countries, helping 
mightily to build them but at the same 
time presenting problems for nationalists 
who wanted their countries to have a uni- 
fied tradition and spirit. 


Slaves Become Free Citizens 

One group of immigrants, the Negroes, 
had been in the Americas a long time, 
many of them longer than most of the 
white men. From the wars and revolu- 
tions by which the Americas gained their 
independence, there emerged only one 
Negro nation, Haiti (Hay-tee). But Ne- 
groes formed a large part of the popula- 
tion in other West Indian islands, in the 
cotton-growing section of the United 
States, and in northeastern Brazil (see 
Chapter 19). 

The presence of large numbers of Ne- 
groes in the Americas produced a situa- 
tion quite unlike that found in any Euro- 
pean nation. Negroes had created cultures 
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of their own in Africa, but when brought 
to America by slave traders, they were ig- 
norant of Western Civilization. Their col- 
or and the fact that they were slaves set 
them apart. When they were freed and 
became citizens, the problem was: could 
they ever become part oí their nations in 
a way that satisfied both themselves and 
the white citizens? 

In Brazil, the freeing of slaves went on 


gradually during the thirty years before 


slavery was completely abolished in 1888. 
Settlers in colonial Brazil had intermar- 
ried with the Indians, so that there were 
many people of mixed blood, and less at 
tention was paid to color in Brazil than 


in the United States. The acceptance of 
the former slaves as fellow citizens raised 
relatively few difficulties among the Bra- 
zilians. In the United States, the slaves 
were freed suddenly and as a result of 
the bitter war between the North and the 
South. Working out relationships that 
would satisfy both white and Negro citi- 
zens proved a serious problem for the 
United States. 


5. The Six Main Factors in 
Western Nationalism 


At the beginning of this unit, national- 
ism was defined as the feeling, whic 
draws people together as a nation. 
tracing the formation of the leading "i 
tions of the West, we have described у, а 
created this feeling of unity. Six mit 
tors leading to the growth of nationa i 
were revealed in the history of шеге ? 
tions. 


Political Unity 

А common government W 
of drawing together different. 
and giving them the same history: 
union under one government create 


as опе Wa 
р rovinces 


nation only when the different parts of 
the union acquired the same ideals and 
ambitions, as did the different provinces 
of France or the various states of the 
United States. In many cases, people with 
different backgrounds living under the 
same government never acquired the 
same ideals and ambitions, the same loy- 
alty or patriotism. This was true, for ex- 
ample, of the Irish and English, who were 
under the same king a long time but nev- 
er became one nation. 

A national government can, however, 
do much to « clop loyalty and patriot- 
ism among its citizens. It has its flag, its 
national anthem, its capital city, its na- 
tional heroes, and its army and navy to 
act as national symbols of unity. Compul- 
sory military training can stimulate na- 
tionalism by giving to all citizens the ex- 
perience of serving the nation. 

Wars against a common enemy as well 
as a struggle for national independence 
and unity give a nation a group of heroes 
to call its own. The French look to, 
among others, Louis IX, Joan of Arc, 
Danton, and Napoleon; the Germans to 
Frederick the Great and Bismarck; the 
Italians to Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Ca- 
vour; the English to Drake and Eliza- 
beth I, Pitt, and Nelson. 

When a nation is united under one 
Bovernment, respect for its heroes and 
Pride in its history and people can be 
‘aught through its schools as well as 
through its army. Although movies, ra- 
ui and television now play an important 

› Schools remain one of the most pow- 
erful means by which people acquire a 
celing of nationalism. 


Common Language and Literature 
get; every nation acquired a national 
iene” which took the place of local 
ш» cts, was taught in the schools, and 
i quctrstood everywhere in the coun- 
'*ome Americans, for example, have 


a Southern way of speaking, others a New 
England way, but they can all understand 
each other easily. Out of the national lan- 
guages came national literatures. Poets, 
as well as generals, became national he- 
roes — Dante and Petrarch in Italy, Schil- 
ler in Germany, Shakespeare in England. 

In many cases, the existence of a na- 
tional language and literature brought to- 
gether during Early Modern Times a peo- 
ple who had no common government. 
This was true of the Italians and Ger- 
mans. The formation of a language un- 
derstood by all the people of a nation and 
distinct from that of their neighbors was 
also important in the making of France. 
It made easier the union of Scotland and 
England into Great Britain. The Irish, 
who kept their separate national feeling 
in spite of their common use of English, 
revived Gaelic as part of their fight for 
their own national state. 


Religious Differences and Unity 

Separate national churches were cre- 
ated in Protestant countries in the six- 
teenth century, and these churches used 
the national language instead of Latin. 
Even in lands which remained Catholic, 
as did France, national governments 
ained increased power over the Church, 
and this made the clergy feel that they 
were part of a particular nation. Religious 
conflict sometimes made more intense the 
feeling of difference between nations, as 
it did between the English and the Span- 
iards. In Germany people with the same 
speech and customs were divided between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, and the 
religious conflict made national union dif- 
ficult. On the whole, the Protestant Refor- 
mation aided the growth of nationalism 
during Early Modern Times, because it 
increased the power of national kings and 
destroyed the membership in a single 
Church which had previously cut across 
national lines throughout the West. 
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3. What kinds ot government were es- 
tablished in the new Latin-American na- 
tions? Why did geography, racial differ- 
ences, and class differences make national 
unity difficult? How were some of these 
differences reduced? 

4. What different peoples made up the 
population of the United States, Canada, 
and the Latin-American nations? Explain 
whether immigrants speeded or slowed 
growth of national unity. 

5. What were the six main influences in 
building nationalism and national unity in 
the West during the nineteenth century? 
Was each equally important in all nations? 
Why or why not? 


Then and Now 


т. Compare the influence of 

each of the following in the na- 
tions of the West: (1) wars; (2) national 
leaders and heroes; (3) development of re- 
sources and wealth; (4) gaining of colonies; 
(5) common language and literature; (6) re- 
ducing of differences among classes; (7) 
schools; (8) such symbols of nationalism as 
anthems and holidays. 

2. What influences build loyalty and pa- 
triotism in the United States today? 

3. What is meant in speaking of the “ mi- 
nority groups" in a country? What is the 
chief minority group in Canada? What 
minority groups are found in the United 
States? How are the rights of minority 
groups protected in these countries? How do 
such groups contribute to national strength? 

4. In your judgment, is nationalism good 
or bad? Does nationalism interfere entirely 
with co-operation between nations on a 
world-wide scale? Without strong national 
feeling what weaknesses could develop in a 
country? 


3 Activities 


3 т. Make a map, or prepare to 

use a classroom map, to show 
(1) the part of Canada settled by the French; 
(2) parts settled by the English before 1776; 
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(3) parts settled by Loyalists from the 
United States during the American Revolu- 
tion; and (4) parts settled since the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

2. Show on a map the resources and oc- 
cupations that have been mentioned in the 
account of Canada. You will probably wish 
to check it against an encyclopedia article 
about Canada or in a geography textbook. 

3. Either prepare a map talk or show on 
a map of South America the geographical 
features (mountains, jungles, areas without 
human population) that have prevented 
South America from forming one nation. 

4. Show on a map the European countries 
from which people migrated to the Ameri- 
cas in the nineteenth century, and the coun- 
tries to which they came. 

5. Pick some one nation (France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Great Britain, or any nation in 
the Americas) and look up its (1) fag; 
(2) national holiday; (3) national song; 
(4) greatest hero or heroes. How many of 
the *six main factors in nationalism " were 
present and how many were absent in the 
country? Sum up your findings in your note: 
book. 

6. Topics for investigation and report 
(т) How Canada is governed; (2) the 1 
dustries of Canada; (3) how Canada and 
the United States depend on cach other; 
(4) José de San Martín; (5) Benito Juárez 
(6) Irish, British, German, Scandinavian, of 
Italian immigration to the Americas since 
1850; (7) Negro music and musicians (9f 
Negro writers and literature, or Negro ©” 
leges and universities) in the United Sa 
(8) how Switzerland or Sweden or Hollan‘ 
became nations. 
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FRANCE 


Clarence W. Sorensen, 4 World Viet РР. 
300-26 P 

Paul Van Dyke, Story of France eae 
chapters on Richelieu, Louis XIV, 

French Revolution, Napoleon I, P 


poleon IIT) 


Na 


Albert B. Paine, The Girl in White Armour: 


Joan of Arc ( With maps and pictures) 
Charles D. Hazen, Modern Europe (Much 

attention to France from Louis XIV on) 
Arthur Young, Travels in France (What an 


1787, 1788, 1789) 


Englishman saw in 
res of the Revolutions 


** Louis Madelin, 


(Lafayette, Mirabeau, Danton, Robes- 
pierre) 

William S. Davis, The Whirlwind (What 
might have happened to a young French- 
man in the Revolution) 


"R. M. Johnston, The Corsican: A Diary of 
Napoleon’s Life in His Own Words 

**James H. Robinson and Charles A. 
Beard, Readings in Modern European 
History (Vol. |, Chapter I, on Louis XIV; 
Chapters VIII and XI, on France before 
the Revolution; Chapters XII and XIII, on 
the French Revolution; Chapters XIV and 
XV, on Napoleon; Vol. II, Chapter XXIV, 
on the Third Republic) 


GERMANY AND ITALY 


Clarence W, Sorensen, 4 World View, pp. 
300-26 

Charles р, Hazen, Modern Europe (Chap- 
ters XXI and XXIII are about Germany; 

T and XXV about Italy) 
arles D. Hazen, Europe since 1815 (Es- 
Кешу chapters XII, XVI and XVII for 

s many, and XI and XIX for Italy) 
ie H. Robinson and Charles A. Beard, 
Tod in Modern European History 

Wu j Chapter V, Frederick the Great; 

ЖП I, Chapter XXI, Italy; Chapters 

and XXIV, Germany) 


BRI Же 
TAIN AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


ries W. Sorensen, A World View, рр. 
"Alicia got? 349 

nd treet, The Land of the English 
" Wilke, (Geography, people, and history) 

(Co m S. Davis, Life in Elizabethan Days 
| “пиу and city life, dress, sports) 

ios Marshall, Scotland's Story (Many 
ei ариет on people and events) 
udyard еасосК, British Empire 

in Kipling, Plain Tales from the Hills 

'à and the British in India) 


Clinton Н. Grattan, Lands Down Under (A 
readable booklet on Australia and New 
Zealand) 

** Australia: Official Handbook (Geog- 
raphy, history, life, and work. Pictures 
and maps) 


CANADA 


Anne M. Peck, Pageant of Canadian History 
(French settlers, fur trade, British settlers, 
westward movement, life today) 

George W. Brown, Building the Canadian 
Nation (A high school textbook for Ca- 
nadian students) 

** The Canada Yearbook (Resources, his- 
tory, institutions, life, and work) 

** Frederick G. Marcham, Canada 


LATIN AMERICA 


Anne M. Peck, Pageant of Latin American 
History (People, conquest by Europeans, 
independent nations) 

Samuel G. Inman, Latin America (People, 
struggle for independence, life and prob- 
lems today) 

Hutton Webster and R. D. Hussey, History 
of Latin America (Geography, people, 
early history, the nations and their prob- 
lems today) 

Anne M. Peck, Pageant of Middle American 
History (Mexico, Panama, and the five 
republics lying between them) 

The Good Neighbor Series, by Sydney 
Greenbie (A series of booklets on Central 
and South American countries) 

Charles С. Griffin, Latin America: An Inter- 
pretation of Main Trends (With study 
helps) 

Ryland W. Crary, Latin America and the 
World Struggle for Freedom (With study 
helps) 

Nina B. Baker, He Wouldn't Be King: the 
Story of Simon Bolivar 

Nina B. Baker, Juárez, Hero of Mexico 

Rose Brown, American Emperor: Dom 
Pedro II of Brazil 


ON IMMIGRATION 


Carl Wittke, We Who Built 
(About those who come to the United 


States) 
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26 
THE ENGLISH CREATE 
DEMOCRATIC METHODS 
FOR LARGE NATIONS 


While the peoples of France, Britain, and the Americas were 
forming nations with strong central governments and a spirit of n& 
tionalism, democratic movements were also getting under way. Т 

England took the lead. During the years from 1603 to 174 t © 
role of the British monarch was greatly changed. The power of kings 
was limited by law and the power of representatives in Parliament was 
increased. Elections, political parties, and the cabinet chosen from 
the majority party in Parliament, became important. Parliament was 
becoming the chief lawmaking body. ү 

The right to vote and to hold office still was given only to i 
upper classes. But at the same time men of all classes were m 
rights of fundamental importance: (1) freedom of worship; (2) на 
dom of speech; and (3) guarantees against imprisonment without 
fair trial. , 

Religious groups were involved in the struggle for бене 
government. Puritans and Anglicans disagreed over religious eod 
but they also differed politically. Most Anglicans (who dt 
state Church, the Church of England) supported power for the Tu 
The Puritans (who felt the Church should be reorganized an ; 
ritual simplified) opposed power for the king. Puritans as a D 
helped mightily in taking England along the road toward democracy 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


ILE the nations of the West were 
forming, men and women within 
those nations developed the stirring idea 


; ; һе 
thinkers had proclaimed it. pr 
Later Middle Ages, in the Swiss ™ p 
tain valleys, farmers and herdsmen B 


of democracy. 'The idea was not altogeth- 
er new, for in the ancient city-nations, in 
Athens and in Rome, some far-seeing 
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E x ath- 
ticed democratic government as they sd A 
ered in a circle in open-air ACT 
elect village leaders and to make 


But most Athenian Roman * demo- 


crats” saw nothing wrong with the fact 
that slavery existed in their communities, 
and the Swiss tried democracy only in 


small towns. The modern ideal of democ- 
racy seeks freedom and equal rights for 
everyone, in large nations as well as small 
towns. 


1. Liberty Through Equality 
and Self-government 


The basic idea o! democracy is freedom. 
Democrats have emphasized that two 
things are necessary to make freedom 
teal: equality and the right of every- 
one to share in the government of the 
nation. 


Equality 
The ideal of equality, of course, leaves 
no room for slavery, in which one man 
owns and commands the services of an- 
other, It leaves no room for serfdom, such 
5 existed all over the West in the Age of 
Knights, for under serfdom the lord com- 
mos m labor of his serfs part of the 
Jes ed their marriages, and could 
en ppi moving away from the vil- 
" Cie са olition of serfdom and slav- 
Es е important triumphs of democ- 

y. 

urn үт of the idea of equality is 
racy ab E. efore the law. In a democ- 
кела ии are subject to the same 
бе 1 p break the law, all are pro- 
rin " the same rules when tried in 
dioe right to hire a lawyer of their 
ilis d example), and all are tried in 
КА ош In the Age of Knights, 
their fel за barons were tried by 
While зе агопѕ under one set of rules, 
afd ane = tried by their seignioral 
|+ E x ifferent rules and were sub- 
erent penalties. Believers in de- 


mocracy demanded the end of such legal 
differences. 

As time went on, democrats more and 
more emphasized another kind of equal- 
ity —equal opportunity for all individu- 
als in their efforts to get ahead in the 
world. To bring about greater equality of 
opportunity, many democrats argued for 
public schools and public libraries and, in 
more modern times, for assistance which 
would help poorer groups improve their 
standard of living. 


Sharing in the Government 

The other side of modern democracy is 
“ government by the people.” This means 
that all citizens, by voting in free elec- 
tions, choose the leaders who carry on 
government. Of course, only in small are- 
as, like the Swiss democracies of the Lat- 
er Middle Ages or present-day New Eng- 
land town meetings, can all citizens take 
part in the government directly. In a large 
state everyone cannot attend the lawmak- 
ing assembly. If the large state is a de- 
mocracy, the people elect some member 
of the community to speak and vote for 
them in a representative assembly. 


Nationalism and Democracy 

In following the story of democracy, 
you will read again of men and events 
which were mentioned in the chapters on 
the rise of nations. The American and 
French Revolutions, for example, appear 
in both stories. This is to be expected, for 
both nationalism and democracy arose in 
Western countries at the time that the 
West was taking the leadership of the 
world. Many of the same men played im- 
ortant roles in advancing both. Often 
nationalism and democracy worked hand 
in hand, the one helping to further the 
other. But this was not always the case. 
Sometimes the two forces pulled in oppo- 
site directions, often with democracy be- 
ing weakened bv nationalism. 
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2. The Puritan Revolution Pre- 
vents Absolute Monarchy 


In the Middle Ages, representative as- 
semblies, called parliaments, grew out of 
the feudal system. Feudal kings in all 
countries found that when they wished 
to take some important step, especially 
when they wanted to collect new taxes, it 
was wise to gain the consent of an assem- 
bly of their vassals. The English kings, 
especially, were bound by Magna Carta 
to summon such assemblies. Later the 
parliaments of feudal vassals were en- 
larged by the addition of representatives 
of wellto-do merchants and farmers. 
They were still far from democratic, for 
only the upper classes were represented 
(see pp. 262-64). 


Parliaments Lose Control over Taxes 

Control by representative assemblies 
over taxes is one foundation stone of de- 
mocracy. If all the medieval assemblies 
had kept this control, democratic govern- 
ment might have come sooner in the his- 
tory of the West. Instead, the medieval 
assemblies in nearly all countries — Eng- 
land was the notable exception — lost this 
power. The nobles and often the clergy 
opposed the newly admitted townsmen. 
The nobles, clergy, and merchants quar- 
reled with each other so much that the 
kings in many countries were able to se- 
cure the right to tax without having to 
obtain the consent of any assembly. Then, 
in the absence of a people’s assembly to 
check their power, they ruled as abso- 
lute monarchs. 

Absolute monarchs who were increas- 
ing taxes and the size of their armies 
claimed to act by “ divine right.” By this 
they meant that their authority was given 
them by God. They denied that, as some 
leaders declared, their power rested on 
any contract between them and noble vas- 
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sals or on the consent of those they gov- 
erned. The kings considered themselves 
God’s agents. 


Stuarts Arouse the English Parliament 

For a long time the chief obstacle to 
democracy was the absolute king who 
claimed to rule by divine right. When 
England defeated an attempt to form an 
absolute monarchy, that country became 
the first to work out some fundamentals 
of democratic government. 

Queen Elizabeth I, who had done so 
much to stimulate English nationalism, 
died in 1603. Though a strong ruler, she 
had not claimed to be absolute. She 
gained what she wanted from Parliament 
by winning it over to her proposals, not 
by denying its powers. Elizabeth never 
married, and the nearest heir to the throne 
was James Stuart, the king of Scotland. 
When James I and his son, Charles 1, be- 
gan demanding obedience regardless of 
the wishes of Parliament, they ran ito 
trouble. 

The English Parliament consisted of 
two houses, the Lords and the Commons. 
Unlike most medieval representative as- 
semblies, the English Parliament had 
kept the right to grant or deny increases 
in taxes. Indeed, without special grants 
from Parliament, the kings of England 
could not obtain enough money to keep 
up an army or navy of any size. 

Control of the public purse enabled Par- 
liament to preserve a certain amount of 
free speech in criticizing the officers 9 
the king. Foreigners were astounded that 
a member could rise in the House ° 
Commons to attack the highest officers 
and then walk back to his lodgings UT 
harmed. Englishmen knew the impor 
tance of the powers of Parliament. 3 
though most of them had no vote in € ect- 
ing its members, they felt that it sp? я 
for them and protected them against t е 
king. 


To wage war and support an extrava- 
gant court, James 1 and Charles I needed 
more money than Parliament was willing 
to grant. They did not dare to collect new 
taxes without the consent of Parliament, 
but both James and Charles resorted to 
roundabout ways of raising money. Rich 
men were forced to lend to the king 
money which would never be paid back. 
The customs duties, or taxes on goods im- 
ported from other lands, were raised. The 
landowners and merchants who had 
elected Parliament objected to paying 
these roundabout. taxes. They knew that 
if the king could raise money without the 
consent of Parliament, Parliament would 
lose its importance in the government. 


Puritans Also Oppose the King 

The opposition which James and 
Charles aroused in their efforts to raise 
Money was increased by the anger created 
by their religious policy. England had be- 
come Protestant under Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth I, who established the Angli- 
can, or Episcopal Church (see pp. 366- 
67). This Church, which in organization 
remained similar to the Catholic Church, 
was governed by bishops appointed by 
the king. Opposed to the Anglicans were 
the Puritans, who thought the form of 
Worship should be less like the Catholic. 
or example, they did not want ministers 
to wear a white robe, called a surplice, as 
Catholic priests did, and they objected to 
Some parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer, 

Puritans were opposed to playing games 
on Sunday and to many forms of amuse- 
ment, such as the theaters, which they be- 
ieved turned men’s minds from religion. 
m More important than this was their 
ш lef „that king and commoner were 
үү in the sight of God, and that kings 

ould be dethroned if they did wrong. 


Us their religion led them toward de- 
Mocracy, 


Some of the Puritans were Presbyte- 
rians and wanted to organize the English 
Church like the Church of Scotland, 
in which there were no bishops. The Scot- 
tish Church was governed not by men 
appointed by the king, but by elected as- 
semblies of ministers and elders who were 
officers in the Church (see p. 372). These 
assemblies of ministers and elders were 
called presbyteries. 

The English king, James I, since he had 
had experience with them as king of 
Scotland, disliked the idea of the presby- 
teries. He said that they agreed “as well 
with monarchy as God and the Devil.” 
Shortly after James came to England, he 
conferred with a group of Puritan min- 
isters. When James discovered that their 
views were like those of the Scotch Pres- 
byterians, he abruptly adjourned the con- 
ference. “I will make them conform 
themselves,” he thundered, “ or else I will 
harry them out of the land, or else do 
worse.” 

The harrying took the form of driving 
from offices of the Anglican Church those 
ministers who had Puritan views and of 
persecuting people who belonged to any 
but the Anglican Church. The harrying 
of Puritans was carried on most vigor- 
ously under James’s son, Charles I. These 
persecutions are important in American 
history because in ten years they drove 
more than twenty thousand Puritans to 
New England. They are important in 
English history because most members of 
Parliament who refused to obey the king 
were Puritans. 


The Puritans Win a Civil War 

Charles I managed to get along with- 
out Parliament for some years, but his 
need of money finally forced him to sum- 
mon it in 1640. The Puritan leaders of 
Parliament set out to get control of the 
government, even of the army, and to re- 
form the Church. Charles refused to sub- 
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mit and raised an army with money his 
wife had secured by pawning the royal 
jewels in Holland. With this army he in- 
tended to dissolve Parliament by force. 
Parliament resisted the king by raising its 
own troops. Five years of bitter civil war 
followed, 1642 to 1646, between the Cava- 
liers, supporters of the king, and the Puri- 
tans. 

When the fighting began, a homely, 
carelessly dressed country gentleman 
named Oliver Cromwell was the leader 
of a small volunteer troop of cavalry. 
'Though his soldiers loved him for his 
merriment and his fondness for rough- 
and-tumble sports, Cromwell was a Puri- 
tan whose religion dominated his life. 
Cromwell quickly rose to the head of the 
Parliamentary army and organized it into 
an efficient fighting machine. Convinced 
that God was on their side, his men 
fought so doggedly that their enemies 
nicknamed them the “ Ironsides.” Crom- 
well’s generalship and the steadiness of 
his “Ironsides” finally beat the royal 


army, and the king was taken captive. 


Cromwell Heads the Government 

The victorious army now began to 
quarrel with the Parliament. Parliament 
wanted to force all Englishmen to accept 
one kind of Puritanism. Other Puritans, 
including Cromwell and many of his sol- 
diers, objected. They were called Congre- 
gationalists because they believed that 
each church or congregation should be 
free to worship just as it pleased. 'They had 
fought for that freedom, and they did not 
intend to give it up. 

When the king tried to use this quarrel 
to regain his power, a court of Congre- 
gationalist judges ordered him beheaded, 
in 1649. The victorious army became the 
real ruler, or, rather, Cromwell now ruled 
because Һе was the commander of the 
army. When Parliament refused to dis- 
solve, Cromwell got rid of it by force. 
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Striding into Parliament in his plain 
woolen clothes and worsted stockings, he 
declared, * I say you are no Parliament; I 
will put an end to your sitting. Call them 
in, call them in.” His troops entered, 
drove out the members, and locked the 
doors. A wag stuck a sign on the locked 
doors which read: * This House to Let 
Unfurnished." 


From Cromwell Back to Kings 

Actually, Cromwell did not believe in 
one-man rule, and the state ruled by him 
was called the * Common wealth " rather 
than a dictatorship. He tried in various 
ways to restore the rule of a Parliament, 
but he always decided that he had better 
govern the country himself if he and his 
soldiers and the other Congregational 
ists were to be able to worship as they 
wished. 

The English grew more and more 
weary of rule by soldiers. After Crom- 
well died, the Puritans were driven from 
power and the Parliament was restorec. 
In 1660, the Parliament invited Charles 
II, who had been an exile in Europe, (0 
return to England and become king. 
It seemed as if the English were bac 
where they had been at the beginning 9 
the civil war. But one situation was quite 
different. The attempt of the first two 
Stuarts to create absolute monarchy ha 
failed, and Charles I had been beheaded: 
Mindful of these facts, no future king 
would try to govern England without 
paying due attention to Parliament. 


3. Political Parties Create 
the Cabinet System 


Charles II was a ruler quite different 
from the first two Stuarts. Although A 
spent much time in pleasures, he Was 20. 
bitious for power and willing to use апу 


“ 
I say you are no Parliament,” declared Oliver Cromwell. Though he disbanded Parlia- 
ment, its power in the long run was strengthened as a result of the Puritan Revolution. 


їйє s Ж it. Charles II was deter- 
кан E р зе а mere puppet of Parlia- 
exile iu: > remembered his years of 
CER b as hs put it, he did not wish * to 
b. ат travels again." Knowing that 
finned to E. ignore Parliament, he re- 
ИИ M policy of Elizabeth I and 
Hed. arliament carefully. Out of his 
de control the legislative body arose 
arst modern political parties. 


Tories and Whigs Form Opposing Parties 
е овез of the Parliament in 
ter 7 Ese members of the 
rule of hou oe and they restored the 
20k of Co Dis Ор; and the use of the 
às his Er nom Prayer. Charles II chose 
the UNA bas or minister of state 
aly t tng anby, who paid bribes regu- 
mbers of Parliament to win 


their support for the king. Members of 
Parliament, or M.P.’s, who supported the 
king and the Anglican Church gradually 
began to work and yote together under 
the leadership of Danby. They formed a 
political party that came to be called the 
Tories. 

A brilliant and tricky politician, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, saw in this situation 
an opportunity to return to power. He 
had always been able to change sides as 
fast as the situation shifted. He had sup- 
ported both Charles I and Cromwell, 
and had then helped to restore Charles II. 
Shaftesbury had few sincere opinions in 
religion or politics. When a lady asked 
him his religion, he replied, “ The reli- 
gion of all wise men.” When she asked 
him what that was, he said, “ Wise men 
never tell.” 
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New York Public Library 


Shaftesbury organized under his lead- 
ership the M.P.’s who favored toleration 
for the “ Dissenters,” that is, for the Prot- 
estants who refused to belong to the An- 
glican Church and who still wanted to 
check the king’s power. By modern elec- 
tion methods such as the use of party 
newspapers, street parades, and rallies, he 
kept alive the opposition to the court 
party. The Tories dubbed Shaftesbury’s 
followers the Whigs, the name of a wild 
Scotch tribe that had rebelled against the 
king and murdered a bishop. Intended as 
a sneer, it became the proud name of a 
party which was to be important in Eng- 
land for many years. 


The Habeas Corpus Act 

The first major victory of the Whigs 
was the Habeas Corpus (Hay-bee-uhs 
xor-puhs) Act, which was passed by Par- 
liament during Charles II’s reign. The 
act provided that any person put in prison 
had to be brought before a judge within 
twenty days to decide whether he should 
be released on bail, held for trial on a 
definite charge, or dismissed. It is said 
that the act passed the House of Lords 
only by accident when a very fat lord was 
jokingly counted as ten votes. If so, it was 
a joke the king could not enjoy, since it 
took away part of his power. No longer 
could he jail his opponents without trial, 
as the earlier Stuarts had done. The Ha- 
beas Corpus Act increased the freedom of 
the individual by protecting him against 
imprisonment without trial. 


Parliament Chooses a King 

The Whigs’ next success came after 
Charles II had died and been succeeded 
by his brother, James II — а tactless and 
headstrong man who soon aroused the 
bitter opposition of even a Tory Parlia- 
ment. James’s second wife was a Catholic, 
and he infuriated both Whigs and Tories 
by trying to encourage the Catholic re- 
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ligion. He even removed Tory Anglicans 
from office in order to put in Catholics, 
When the opposition grew too outspoken, 
James attempted to repeal the Habeas 
Corpus Act in order to jail his enemies, 

When a son was born to the Catholic 
queen, Tories as well as Whigs finally 
decided it was time to get a new king. 
Several leaders invited William of Hol- 
land, a Protestant, and his wife Mary, a 
Protestant daughter of James II, to be- 
come king and queen of England. When 
William landed with troops, James fled. 

The change that brought William and 
Mary to the throne is known as the Revo- 
lution of 1688, though it was a“ bloodless 
revolution.” The terms by which William 
and Mary became king and queen were 
laid down in the famous Bill off Rights, 
adopted by Parliament in 1689. ‘The Bill 
of Rights declared once and for all that 
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ment of England to dominate it. 
After the Revolution of 1688, freedom 
was extended in other ways. The Tolera- 
tion Act, mainly coi erning religion, was 
passed in 1689. From that time on, the 


iglishmen to worship as 

never seriously chal- 
lenged. Equally important, it ceased to be 
necessary to submit a book on any subject 


it could be published. 


right of all 
they please 


to a censor bi 


Revolution of 1688 

If kings ru by divine right, the de- 
thronement of James II was an act against 
God. But a Whig, John Locke, argued 
effectively that government was a con- 
tract entered into by men and their rulers. 


Locke Justifies 


By this contract men gave the king, their 
ruler, the authority to protect their liber- 
ties and their property. Therefore, they 
had a right to overthrow any government 
which interfered with their liberty or took 
away their property by unjust taxation. 
Locke’s theory not only justified the Eng- 
lish Revolution of 1688, but was later used 
by many other peoples who sought to win 
a share in their government by revolution. 


The Cabinet System Appears 

Under the Bill of Rights, the king still 
appointed the ministers, or secretaries, 
who carried on the business of govern- 
ment. The most important of these min- 
isters formed a committee known as the 
cabinet. То be able to work more smooth- 
ly with Parliament, William began choos- 
ing the ministers for his cabinet from 
among the party that had a majority in 
Parliament. 


The world-famous Winston Churchill campaigns. Today, as in past times, the essence 
of democracy has been that leaders, no matter how famous, must stand the test of elec- 


tion. 
Both illustrations from British Information Services 
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William continued to preside at the 
cabinet meetings, but this practice stopped 
a few years after William's death. The 
kings who followed the Stuarts were 
princes born in Germany who under- 
stood English poorly and stayed away 
from cabinet meetings. The leading min- 
ister then presided, picked the other 
members of the cabinet, and became the 
real head of the government. From 1721 
to 1742, the leading minister was a Whig, 
Robert Walpole. To control Parliament, 
he used bribes freely and is reported to 
have remarked, "Every man has his 
price." He was so powerful that his ene- 
mies called him the “Prime Minister,” 
and that title has remained the name of 
the head of the British cabinet. 

So long as the Whigs had a majority in 
Parliament, Walpole and other Whig 
ministers drew up the laws on which 
Parliament voted and carried on the ad- 
ministration of the government. When 
the majority of Parliament became Tory, 
the king appointed a Tory cabinet. The 
ministers changed whenever the majority 
in Parliament changed. The king could 
no longer choose what ministers he 
pleased, but had to choose as prime min- 
ister the leader of the strongest party. 
This is the cabinet system of government 
by which England has been governed 


ever since. 


4. Four Keys to Demo- 
cratic Government 


In fighting absolute monarchy, the 
English developed over a long period of 
time four of the methods which are vital 
in making democracy work in large na- 
tions. These four methods are: (1) civil 
liberties; (2) political parties; (3) rule by 
an elected assembly; and (4) the cabinet 
System. 
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Civil Liberties 

Freedom cannot be divided. If men are 
not free to worship as they please, sooner 
or later the lack of religious independence 
will result in setting up onc church which 
stifles other freedoms. If men are not free 
to engage in political discussions, the 
right to vote becomes merely the empty 
privilege of choosing between policies 
they do not understand. If they cannot use 
all their freedoms without fear of unjust 
punishment, many of them will hesitate 
to think or act as they really feel. 

Freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, and freedom from imprisonment 
without a fair trial are called civil liber- 
ties. The stopping of religious persecu- 
tion, the end of censorship, and the estab- 
lishment of habeas corpus marked the 
triumph of civil liberties in England by 
the end of the seventeenth century. These 
triumphs mark the beginning of the story 
of modern democracy. 


Political Parties 

Free discussion enables men to say what 
kind of government they want and to 
win others to their opinion. But in order 
to get the government they want, people 
of like opinion have to learn to work to- 
gether. Therefore, they form political 
parties. 'The Whigs and Tories were the 
first modern political parties. 


An Elected Assembly 

In a democracy, laws are made Буй 
assembly of men who are elected. Wit: 
ning elections enables political parties t° 
get control of the government. Before the 
days of government by an elected assem 
bly, groups of men formed armies 4” 
fought each other to control the stat 
Thus in seventeenth-century Englano 
when the power of Parliament was de 
nied by the kings, men took up arms р 
decide who was to be in power. After t Е 
revolutions of 1642 and 1688 had deter 


mined that Parliament was to be su- 
preme, men got into power by organizing 
political parties and by peaceably winning 
elections. Thus England was governed by 
ballots instead of bullets, by counting 
heads instead of breaking them. The 
victors could not destroy their opponents, 
who remained frce, protected by civil lib- 
erties, to criticize the party in power. 


The Cabinet System 


People do not fully share in the govern- 
ment unless the political leaders they 
choose not only make the laws but also 
carry them out. In England a cabinet 


chosen from the majority party in Parlia- 
ment enabled leaders to govern. At first 
the cabinet acted under the king; later it 
took all the king’s power. 

The England of the 1700’s was still far 
from being a complete democracy. Many 
of the citizens were denied the right to 
vote and therefore not all could share in 
their government. But all citizens were 
equal before the law; their basic civil lib- 
erties were protected; and methods had 
been worked out by which men could gov- 
ern themselves. These methods were to 
continue to be useful when at a later time 
all citizens won the right to the vote. 


In Modern Times the ideal of democracy has meant freedom: 
equality and a sharing by everyone in the government. The ending 
of serfdom advanced democracy, as did the ending of slavery which 
came later, but many steps were needed. | 

The first large nation where many people gained a share in the 
government was England. During the Middle Ages the English Par- 
liament curbed the king’s power by gaining control over taxes. But 


in England and other countries, where ра 
kings sought absolute power by claimi 

After 1603, James I and his son, 
subjects’ rights by collecting taxes withou 
They attacked the right of Par: 
They also denied freedom to Puritans, 
in the organization and worship of 

The struggle of Parli 
to civil war. In 1649 Ch 
Cromwell. After the monarchy was 
its power and in the Revolution of 1688 
liam and Mary, in 1689, a Bill of Rights w 

Four big gains for demo 
civil rights, guaranteed by the 
(2) political parties, which brought togeth 
rule by Parliament, which enabled parties 
government peaceably and ma 
the king; and (4) the cabinet system, 


sentatives could carry out t 
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liament to speak and vote independently. 
Protestants who sought changes 
the Church of England. 

d the Puritans against the king led 


restored, Parliament increased 
drove out James II. Under Wil- 
as passed. 

cracy resulted from these struggles : (1) 
Habeas Corpus Act and Bill of Rights; 
er voters of like views; (3) 
of voters to gain control of 
de elected assemblies more powerful than 
under which the people's repre- 
vernment more or less inde- 


cracy because of these gains, 


England was not a complete demo c 
but the gains were the basis on which democracy enlarged in later 


times. 
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Democratic Principles 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. What does democracy mean? In what 
ways are the people of a democracy equal? 
In what ways do they share in their govern- 
ment? In what ways were Athens and Rome 
more democratic than other states we have 
studied? Why were they not entirely demo- 
cratic? 

2. Why did parliaments of the Middle 
Ages fail in most countries to prevent kings 
from gaining absolute power? Why was the 
parliament of England usually able to keep 
some control over English rulers? How did 
James I and Charles I try to escape from 
control by Parliament? 

3. Why did the Puritans lead the revolt 
against Charles I? Did Cromwell advance 
democracy? Did Charles II? 

4. How did the Revolution of 1688 ad- 
vance democracy? How was the power of 
William and Mary limited? 

5. What do we mean by (т) civil lib- 
erties; (2) political parties; (3) rule by an 
elected assembly; and (4) the cabinet sys- 
tem? When did each of the four become 
established in England? How does each pro- 
mote either equality or the sharing of the 
people in their government? 


Then and Now 


1. Why was feudalism undemo- 

cratic (1) in the rights given to 
different classes; and (2) as a system of gov- 
ernment? What classes have gained political 
rights in Modern Times? Have any classses 
that you know about failed to gain such 
rights? 

2. What freedoms does democracy guar- 
antee? What “equal rights” are established 
by the laws or constitution of a democracy? 
How are they maintained? 

3. Is a country a democracy as soon as it 
has a parliament? As soon as all men are 
allowed to vote? Can a country be a democ- 
racy while it still has a king or queen? Can 
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you think of any democracies of the present 
day which have a king or a queen? 

4. What groups or classes in England 
limited the power of kings by forcing John 
to sign Magna Carta? What groups or 
classes limited the power of kings by revolt- 
ing against Charles I and requiring William 
and Mary to accept the Bill of Rights? Was 
the main object of each group to try to es- 
tablish democracy? 

5. Did the civil war that ended with the 
execution of Charles I in 1649, or the Revo- 
lution of 1688, do more to advance democ- 
racy? Why? To what extent could England 
be called a democracy after the Revolution of 
1688? 


$ Activities 


I. Organize a panel discussion 

that includes talks, two or three 
minutes long, on the effect on democratic 
thinking of (1) divine right of kings а 
viewed by James I or Charles I; (2) the 
rights of Parliament, as viewed by its mem- 
bers; and (3) how the Revolution of 1688 
limited the power of the king. Speakers will 
find help from the selections in Cheyney, 
Readings in English History, pp. 426 428- 
30, and 545-50. 

2. Compare the Bill of Rights of 1689 
(“ The Declaration of Right,” in Robinson, 
Readings in European History, Vol. I, pP 
261-63) with the Bill of Rights in the 
United States Constitution (Amendments 
I-X, in the back of any American un 
textbook) listing in three columns (0) ie 
points that are the same; (2) the points in- 
cluded in the British declaration that 47 
not included in the American; and (3) T 
points covered in the American statemen 
that are not included in the British. Р 

3. Topics for investigation and ps 
Prepare for your notebook or a class yos 
an outline (т) of the quarrel and wat 
tween Charles I and the Puritans; or (2 i 
the life of Oliver Cromwell; or (3) o t 
Revolution of 1688; or (4) of the li ji 
Robert Walpole; or (5) of the rise of Ро! 
cal parties in England. 
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ILE the English upper classes 
or iian working out certain methods 
f dg Tacy in large countries, power- 

d Were stirring beneath them. 
der, c r classes and those writers and 
ympathetic to laboring men were 
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REVOLUTIONS PROCLAIM 
DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS 


Though England and later other nations took great strides to- 
ward democracy by developing the four methods described in Chapter 
26, not all males in the Western nations won equal rights. No women 
could vote or hold office. 

Beginning in 1776, first America, then France, and later Britain 
led in extending equal rights to all men and women and enabling 
them to share in government. The first great statement of equal rights 
for all was the American Declaration of Independence in 1776. Thir- 
teen years later the French adopted a “ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man апа of the Citizen.” The French Revolution, while it did not es- 
tablish democracy, ended many inequalities in France. When French 
armies carried democratic ideas to other European nations, rulers of 
these countries for a long time blocked most democratic reforms. 

But in the years up to the beginning of World War I in 1914, 
the swing in most of the Western nations was toward democracy. After 
1789, under our Constitution, the United States gradually extended 
the right to vote and hold office to all men and women. In the long 
period from 1832 to 1928, Britain did the same. The republic set up 
in France in 1871 was а democracy, and later Italy gave most men the 
right to vote. Germany, however, failed to establish a government in 


which the people controlled their leaders. 


asking, “Why are the poor not repre- 
sented? Why should not all men share 
in running the country? If a small farm- 
er or a city worker is supposed to be free, 
shouldn't he too have a right to vote and 
to be elected to office? " 
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American V ersion 


1. Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

4. The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants sha 


be searched Еа p or things 

to be seized 
5. No pe ур Who answer 
for a capit on a pre- 
MT grand jury, 


A SA 
except in cases\a 


naval forces, or in 
actual service in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just 
compensation. 

6. In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed . . . and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

7. In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved... . 

8. Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted. 


) їй the land or 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


French Version 


1. Men are born and remain free and 
equal in rights. Social distinctions may 
be founded only upon the general good. 

2. The aim of all political association 
is the preservation of the natural . . . 
rights of man. These rights are liberty, 
property, security, and resistance to op- 
pression. 

6. Law is the expression of the gen- 
eral will. Every citizen has a right to par- 
ticipate personally, or through his rep- 
resentative, in its formation. [t must be 
the same for all, whether it protects or 
punishes, All citizens, being equal in the 
eyes of the law, are equally eligible to 
all dignities [to the same honors] and 
to all public positions and occupations, 
according to their abilities, and without 
distinction except that of their virtues 
and talents. 

7. No person shall be accused, аг 
rested, or imprisoned except ... ac 


opinions, incf 
provided th¢ 
disturb the 
law. 


My citizen may, 
accordingly, ѕрба and print wit 
freedom, but shall Béftsponsible for such 
abuses of this freedom as shall be de 
fined by law. 

12. Since property is an inviolable and 
sacred right, no one shall be deprive 
thereof except where public necessity, © 
gally determined, shall clearly deman 
it, and then only on condition that the 
owner shall have been previously a” 
equitably indemnified. 
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The articles listed here are not i 
only ones in the American Bill of Rights 
and the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, but they include most of Ше 
basic provisions protecting the individua" 


1. America and Ётапсе Pro- 
claim the Rights of Man 


In the r700's, these questions were be- 
ing asked not only in England but in 
other countries of the West. They were 
being asked especially loudly in France 
and in the thirteen British colonies from 
Maine to Georgia. Frenchmen of the late 
1700’s, as we have seen in the story of na- 
tionalism (see рр. 334-38), were bitterly 
discontented with the stupid and corrupt 
government of King Louis XVI. Many of 
them were ready for changes that would 
not only break the power of King Louis 
but would also set up a whole new type 
of government. 

Conditions were different in the New 
World, where the people were nowhere 
as oppressed as in France. In the thirteen 
British colonies there was no ancient aris- 
tocracy, and the free-and-easy relation- 
ship between people encouraged them to 
believe that everyone should be equal in 
governing, Living in a land that had 
plenty of room and in an atmosphere 
largely free from belief in the stale cus- 
toms of the past, the colonies were ready 
to experiment and to experiment boldly. 
^ n the late 1700's, the French and the 
Desunt med ahead of the English 
steps сеж democracy. Most of the 

n n democracy taken by the 
is p m the Americans were also 
Sra rh ma the building of unified na- 

E cis ore the rise of democracy in 
кез era is, in large part, a story of 

teady mentioned in describing 


National; ; i 
e now looked at in a different 


The Declaration of Independence 

pen ea Declaration of Inde- 

боры Signed in 1776, was, first and 

t declared proclamation of nationalism. 
that a new nation was being 


born, free of English control. But the 
Declaration went beyond a statement of 
Americans’ independence of Britain. It 
set forth some ideas about the rights of 
men anywhere and everywhere. It re- 
flected the democratic ideals of its author, 
Thomas Jefferson (see the biographical 
sketch of him on р. 421). 

Before 1776, Jefferson had acquired a 
great deal of political experience and 
knowledge about political affairs. Like 
a number of other Virginia planters of his 
time, he was active in the everyday poli- 
cies of the colonies. To prepare himself 
for the role of defender of his country's 
rights, he read carefully the writings of 
the political thinkers of the Greek and 
Roman city-nations. He pried into legal 
history and mastered what John Locke 
and Whiggish lawyers had said about the 
purposes of government. He thought out 
the meaning of what he read and applied 
it to the fresh new society which was 
growing up in the colonies. That is why 
Jefferson, when the opportunity came in 
1776, was ready to be the finest advocate 
not only of the rights of his nation but 
also of democratic ideals. 

“ АП men are created equal," Jefferson 
wrote in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. By this, he most certainly did not 
suggest that all human beings are born 
equal in mental abilities or physical 
strength or in the amount of money they 
have. He meant that they were born with 
an equal right to be protected by the law, 
to share in their government, and to seek 
happiness in their own way. “. . . to se- 
cure these rights,” he went on, “ govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed... whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it... .” 

With these words Jefferson did a good 
deal more than justify the right of the 
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colonists to stage a revolution in order to 
cut themselves loose from Britain. He de- 
cared two things important in the his- 
tory of democracy. Unlike the English, 
who had been concerning themselves only 
with equal rights for Englishmen, Jeffer- 
son declared that all men — in America, 
England, and around the globe — are en- 
titled to equal rights. Again, unlike the 
English, who had given the right to vote 
only to upperincome landowners and 
merchants, Jefferson declared that the 
right to vote belonged to poor as well as 
rich men. 


'The American Constitution 

'The Constitution which the independ- 
ent American nation adopted in 1789 
made sure that the chief official of the 
United States would not be a dictator. It 
placed in his hands the power to com- 
mand the armed forces of the country, to 
negotiate with foreign powers, and to see 
that the laws were put into effect. The 
President has large powers, but he is 
limited by a written constitution that re- 
quires the election of the President every 
four years, gives Congress the exclusive 
power to levy taxes and pass laws, sets 
up a Supreme Court independent of the 
legislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, and even provides machinery to 
impeach the President for * treason, brib- 
ery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors." 

'The Constitution also guarantees to 
each citizen fundamental civil liberties. 
This part of the document, the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, is usu- 
ally called the * Bill of Rights." 'The more 
important of these rights are quoted on 
page 418. They are worth studying close- 
ly, for they insure your right to go to a 
church of your own choice, to argue your 
opinions without fear, and to know that 
in court your liberty, your life, and your 
possessions will be fairly protected. | 
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However, when the Constitution was 
adopted in 1789, not every American citi- 
zen had the right to vote. As part of the 
Federal system, each state was to deter- 
mine which of its citizens could vote. In 
1789, no states gave the vote to all citizens 
over 21. Some still required that voters 
should have certain amounts of property 
and be Protestant in religion. Most Ne- 
groes in the United States were still slaves 
and had neither equal rights before the 
law nor a vote. Women could not vote. 


France Declares the Rights of Man 
When General Lafayette (lah-fih-err), 
who had volunteered his help to the 
Americans, returned home after fighting 
in the War of Independence, he took with 
him a copy of Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence and hung it on the wall. 
Beside it he left an empty space which he 
said he would keep empty until French- 
men who agreed with Jefferson had won 
a similar document for themselves. 
Lafayette did not have to wait long. 
Like the American Revolution, which 
both made the United States a nation and 
extended democracy, the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 both helped to unify the 
French nation and advanced democracy: 
In 1791, the National Assembly in 
France adopted the “Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen.” This 
famous document proclaimed at more 
length the democratic ideas which had 
been stated by Jefferson — that all men 
are equal in rights, that all should enjoy 
civil liberties, and that no government 
should exist except by the consent of the 
people. These were declared to be the 
rights of all men, not only of Frenchmen: 
The principal parts of this French decla- 
ration are quoted on page 418. Notice 
how much alike the French and the 
American versions аге. 
To emphasize the point that they Wef* 
proclaiming the rights of all men, the 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Thomas Jefferson's fertile acres stretched far across Vir- 
ginia. A chef prepared tasty foods to be served on his delicately 
carved table at Monticello. He could give hours to corresponding 
with learned friends in Europe, playing the violin, or trying his 
hand at inventing clocks and textile machines. 

Most wealthy and educated men of the eighteenth century, 
in or out of America, considered being a gentleman a license to 
do as they pleased. Jefferson considered being a gentleman an 
Opportunity to use his special advantages to promote democracy. 
He saw to it, against bitter opposition, that Virginia had a uni- 
versity for the people and a guarantee of religious freedom. 

In the summer of 1776, when the delegates gathered in 
Philadelphia to declare the birth of a new nation, they chose 
Jefferson to express their feelings. The aristocrat sat on the sec- 
ond floor of a bricklayer's home, with his long legs cramped un- 
der an improvised desk, writing, revising, and rewriting the 
Declaration of Independence. Finally, after seventeen sweltering 
days, he was done. Some of Jefferson’s words hit like a sledge- 

ammer; others sang with the haunting beauty of great poetry. 
From 1776 into our own day, the Declaration has been cherished 
by all peoples who love democracy. 

Many honors came to Thomas Jefferson, including two 
elections to the Presidency of the United States. When he died, 
friends found in his desk a slip of paper giving the epitaph he 
Wanted chiseled on his gravestone. The paper ignored most of 

is honors. It stated the pride of the democrat: “ Here was buried 

homas J efferson, Author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
Pendence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 


1743-1826 
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French arranged a great festival, for Putting the Rights to Work 


Which invitations were sent all over Eu- 
"Pe. Baron Anacharsis Cloots (an-uh- 
KAHR-sis KLOHTS), a Prussian revolution- 
555 received Permission to lead a group of 
men who, he claimed, had come from the 
Ты, Chers of the globe to herald the 
Sats of man, In his “ Deputation of the 

Uman Race” there was a Chinese, a 
“gro, and even a “Chaldean” with a 
Owing beard! 


The French National Assembly, which 
met in place of the old Estates-General, 
included representatives of all classes (see 
p. 338). During the stirring early days of 
the Revolution, which saw the fall of the 
Bastille, the Assembly then proceeded to 
put some of its democratic principles in- 
to practice. The right of the eldest son to 
inherit all the property of his father was 
abolished. Hereafter, all sons had a right 
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to share. All titles of nobility were abol- 
ished; people were to be called simply 
“Citizen” or “ Citizeness.” Jews and 
Protestants were given freedom of wor- 
ship and full rights as citizens, which on- 
ly Catholics had previously enjoyed in 
France. 

To raise money, the Assembly declared 
that the lands of the Church belonged to 
the nation. The Catholic Church was now 
opposing the Revolution, and in order to 
break its power the Assembly also pro- 
vided that the clergy should be elected by 
the people. In a dramatic session, slavery 
in the French colonies was abolished. 
(There were no slaves in France itself.) 
An old Negro woman who was sitting in 
the gallery at the assembly fainted from 
joy at this declaration that the black man, 
too, was granted the rights of man. 


Democracy Turns into Dictatorship 

France, like the United States, did not 
immediately give every citizen the right 
to vote. When King Louis XVI was de- 
throned and the French proclaimed a re- 
public (see pp. 338-39), they also drew up 
a constitution for a thoroughly democrat- 
ic republic, in which every man was to 
have the right to vote, but the constitu- 
tion was never put into operation. On 
its frontiers the new republic faced the 
armies of kings determined to crush it. 
Within France it was threatened by the 
plots of nobles and clergy. 

The threat to the republic from the 
armies of kings and from enemies of the 
French Revolution inside France encour- 
aged the setting up of a dictatorship 
which would act swiftly and ruthlessly. 
Dictatorial power was soon wielded by 
the Committee of Public Safety, which 
was composed of a small number of 
leaders. It was this Committee which ex- 
ecuted King Louis XVI and Queen Ma- 
rie Antoinette and ordered hundreds of 
nobles beheaded. 
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The feeling of freedom in the early 
days of the Revolution turned to one of 
suspicion and mistrust. A “ Reign of Ter- 
ror” was launched. Not only nobles but 
also many revolutionists were marched to 
the guillotine, an instrument for behead- 
ing people. It was supposedly invented 
by a docter who later was himself exe- 
cuted by it. The moderates who opposed 
the Committee of Public Safety were im- 
prisoned, and many were executed. A 
leader among the moderates, who be- 
lieved that France was being wrecked by 
continued terror, was the lawyer Danton, 
who had earlier led the Revolution (see 
р- 339). He was executed by order of 
Robespierre (rohbz-pih-ayr), а new and 
ruthless leader who appealed to the mobs 
and had become dictator through their 
support. Finally the Reign of Terror 
spent its fury. Robespierre himself was 
beheaded on the guillotine and the 
French turned their attention to their 
war with neighboring countries (see р. 
339). 

The First French Republic was а 16 
public because it abolished kings. It was 
more democratic than the rule of Louis 
XVI because it did not discriminate be 
tween men on the basis of their birth. 
But it was undemocratic because it di 
not permit free elections or respect civil 
liberties. 


French Armies Spread the Rights of Man 
While suppressing its enemies at home, 
the First French Republic was also very 
successful in its wars, and it spread ideas 
of equality by its conquests. The army 0 
the French Republic was a people’s army 
in which all men were required to serve: 
It was fired not only with love of coun 
try but also with enthusiasm for t 9 
rights of man and with hatred of king? 
After it had driven out the invaders, at 
became ambitious to do more. Proclaim- 
ing “War to the palaces, peace tO 


cottages! " France promised the aid of 
French armies to any people that wanted 
to free itself from the tyranny of kings 
and nobles. 

All the country west of the Rhine was 
made to share in republican government 
by being made part of France. Beyond 
France's natural frontiers, Holland was 
conquered and turned from a kingdom 
into the " Batavian. Republic"; in Italy 
there was created a “Cisalpine (sis-aL- 
pyne) Republic.” In all territories over- 
tun by the French Republican armies, 
1793 to 1800, kings were expelled, serf- 
dom was declared abolished, and repub- 
lican government held up as the ideal. 

The Revolution of 1789 abolished in 
France the old order of privilege for no- 
bles and clergy. The victories of French 
armies, 1793 to 1800, shook the old order 
elsewhere. 


2. Monarchs Try to Stop the 
Spread of Democracy 


When Napoleon took over control of 
France in 1799 as a result of his military 
Victories (see p. 340), he drew up a new 
constitution. Two old ladies were in the 
crowd that heard it proclaimed. 

One of them, who was deaf, said, “I 
cannot hear. What do you see in this con- 
stitution? ” 

The other old lady replied, “ I see Bona- 
parte in it.” 

The old lady saw accurately. By 
1804, Napoleon was emperor, supreme 
through his control of the army. 


Napoleon Suspends Democracy 
No elected assembly checked Napole- 
on’s power. He did not permit free 


In her portrait as queen (left) Marie Antoinette is revealed as a gay, vain, capricious 
lady. In the pencil sketch of her (right) made by the famous artist, David, she appears 
as Citizeness Capet, a suddenly aged woman being carted to the guillotine. 

Both pictures from Bettmann Archive 
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speech; once he went so far as to censor a 
book because it called him Napoleon in- 
stead of Napoleon the Great. In order to 
win Catholic support, he made an agree- 
ment with the Pope, which again placed 
the Catholic Church above other reli- 
gions in France. He created kingdoms 
for his brothers and grand duchies for 
his leading generals, all of whom ruled 
unchecked by popular assemblies. 

Yet Napoleon liked to say of himself, 
“T am a son of the Revolution,” and in a 
very real sense he was. If Napoleon had 
entered the army under Louis XVI, he 
could never have become a general, for 
all the high officers were nobles. Under 
the republic, he was a general at the age 
of twenty-six. Napoleon did not forget 
this. Besides, he was too shrewd a politi- 
cal leader not to know that his rule would 
be more secure if he kept some democ- 
racy. Аз emperor, he preserved and even 
spread a few of the democratic results of 
the French Revolution. He would not lis- 
ten to any proposal from advisers to seize 
the peasants' land. He appointed men to 
office without regard to their birth; one 
of his highest officers was the son of a 
saloonkeeper. The code of laws which he 
arranged for France was based on the 
principle, laid down in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, that all men are equal 
before the law. In the territories he con- 
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quered, he imposed the A Napoleonic 
Code " of law and spread enthusiasm for 
the rights of man. 


Five Monarchs Ally to Fight Democracy 

The kings who opposed Napoleon, less 
democratic than he, sought to stamp 
out any belief in equal rights or votes for 
anyone. The emperor of Austria, the king 
of Prussia, and the czar of Russia each 
claimed to rule by divine right, as had 
James I of England two centuries earlier 
They wanted to hear nothing about the 
consent of the governed.” They were 
joined by the English government. Meth- 
ods important in later democracies may 
have begun in England, but the landown- 
ing nobles and wealthy merchants who 
controlled Parliament had no desire (0 
share their governing privileges and were 
just as alarmed by the revolutionary 
French republic as were the kings Ж 
nobles of continental Europe. Denounc 
ing the French revolutionists who had be- 
lieved in thoroughgoing democracy, they 
passed laws forbidding reform meetings 
in Britain. These four powers — Britai”, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia — used 
tionalism to defeat Napoleon and tried to 
restore the old Europe at the Congress ^ 
Vienna (see p. 341). 

The rights of man were most 
the rulers of Austria-Hungary, W. 


na- 


feared by 
hose em- 


pire contained тапу nationalities (see 
maps on p. 356 and p. 560). If the Czechs, 
Poles, Italians, and other peoples ruled by 
the empire became fired with the idea 
that each had a right to a government of 
its own, Austria-Hungary would break 
into bits. For thirty years after 1815, Met- 
ternich (mer-er-nik) was the chancellor 
and real ruler of Austria-Hungary, and 
he fought democratic ideas by the use of 
censorship, secret police, and armies. 
Since Metternich feared that ideas of free- 
dom might spread from other countries 
to the peoples of Austria-Hungary, he 
threw his efforts into stamping out de- 
mocracy everywhere. He persuaded the 
Prussian and Russian monarchs that they, 
too, would be threatened if democratic 
ideas were allowed to spread. For a few 
years England and the king who had 
been restored in France also joined in a 
five-nation alliance to fight democracy in 


Europe. 


3. Liberals and Democrats 
Attack Absolute Monarchs 


_Although Metternich commanded po- 
lice and armies, he could not entirely con- 


trol ideas. When professors taught in the 
way they were ordered, many university 
students went to poets for instruction. 
Students all over Europe found democrat- 
ic instruction from the lines in praise of 
freedom in the German dramas of Schil- 
ler and Goethe, from the poetic prose of 
the Italian patriot, Mazzini, or from the 
English poetry of Shelley and Byron, who 
hailed with enthusiasm each new revolt 
in the name of freedom. In a war of ideas, 
these poets were more than a match for 
the censors of the absolute monarchs. 

Finding that public discussion and 
peaceful reform were blocked by Metter- 
nich’s system, many believers in democ- 
racy plotted revolution. After 1815 they 
were encouraged by the successful exam- 
ples of revolutions in South America and 
the successful practice of democracy in 
the United States. 


South America Is Protected 

Bolivar, San Martin, and a number of 
other South American patriots who were 
freeing their countries from European 
rule (see pp. 388-93) were not only na- 
tionalists. They were admirers of the 
French Revolution and believers in the 
rights of man. Though the new repub- 
lics of South America were in fact ruled 
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by military dictators with the name of 
president, serfdom was abolished and the 
rights of man were proclaimed. To the 
monarchs of Europe, what was going on 
in South America appeared to be a dan- 
gerous example of democratic revolt. 

England and the United States prevent- 
ed the European rulers from sending an 
army to put down these revolts. British 
merchants were profiting from trade with 
the new South American states; rather 
than see them reconquered, Britain op- 
posed Metternich. The position of the 
United States was stated by President 
Monroe in 1823, in several famous para- 
graphs which came to be called the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The kind of government 
represented by Metternich and his allies 
was, Monroe declared, “ essentially differ- 
ent” from that of the Americas, and the 
United States would not permit Euro- 
pean interference in the Americas. 


The United States Sets an Example 

All during the period of the French 
Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars, and 
Metternich, the United States was becom- 
ing increasingly democratic. Soon after 
the Constitution was adopted in 1789, po- 
litical parties appeared, enabling citizens 
to choose leaders and settle differences 
peacefully. As early as 1791, Vermont be- 
came the first state to permit all men to 
vote and to hold office. Westward expan- 
sion beyond the Appalachians brought 
into the Union a mass of thoroughgoing 
believers in democracy. In the new west- 
ern states all white men were given the 
right to vote and hold office, and the older 
states gradually followed the example of 
the West. By the time the frontiersman, 
Andrew Jackson, was elected President, 
in 1828, equal rights in government for 
all white men was the general rule in the 
United States. 

The farmers and city workmen loved 
“Old Hickory” Jackson. On the day of 
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his inauguration, his admirers crowded 
into the White House, upsetting the 
punch bowls and standing on the chairs 
in muddy shoes to catch a look at their 
hero. “It was the people's day,” an eye- 
witness said, “the people's President, and 
the people would rule." European visitors 
gazed in wonder at such spectacles, but 
many were impressed by seeing the pow- 
er and prosperity of the growing democ- 
racy. The success of the United States en- 
couraged Europeans to try to bring about 
democracy in their own nations. 


Liberals Join the Fight 

While many people in the Americas 
were winning a larger share in their gov- 
ernment, powerful groups in Europe were 
attacking Metternich's policies. The most 
important of these opponents were called 
liberals. The liberals drew their following 
chiefly from the manufacturers and mer- 
chants, who were growing rapidly in 
numbers as railroads were built. 

Most liberals in the period after 1815 
had two main aims. One of these aims 
made them important in the story of na- 
tionalism, because they believed in bring- 
ing national unity to their countries (see 
рр. 352-53). The other aim makes them 
important in the story of democracy. They 
were not complete democrats; they be- 
lieved that only men of property should 
have a vote. But liberals ardently cham- 
pioned the control of government by 
elected assemblies, and they upheld civil 
liberties. Р 

In spite of Metternich, the liberals in 
Europe increased rapidly as the number 
of merchants and manufacturers grew- In 
opposition to absolute monarchs, liberals 
sometimes allied themselves with the 
leaders of the poorer classes, the ur 
crats, and encouraged revolutions. b 
liberals strongly preferred peaceful met Я 
ods. They were afraid that revolution 
would carry changes too far. 


Liberals Reform the British Parliament 
One of the earliest important successes 


of the liberals came in England. Liberals 
were strong there because industry was 
growing so rapidly that the landowning 
aristocrats were no longer as wealthy and 
powerful as they once had been. Shortly 
after 1815, the liberals began agitating for 
a change in the way the British House of 
Commons was elected. Some large and 
wealthy cities had no representatives, 
while many towns where the population 
had shrunk to a few farmers sent two 
representatives. The choice of representa- 
tives in such towns was in the hands of 
the landlord. The town of Dunwich had 
long since sunk beneath the sea, but at 
election time the landlord went out in a 
towboat to cast the vote that elected two 
members of Parliament! It was estimated 
that over two thirds of the members of 
the House of Commons were chosen by 
landlords, 

When the Whigs won a majority in 
the Commons, they introduced a bill for 
the teform of this situation. The Whigs 
aimed to give votes to the merchants and 
Manufacturers of the new cities, but the 
Workingmen thought reform would win 
them a vote, too, and began organizing 
Monster mass meetings. When the Lords, 
the Upper house of Parliament, rejected 
the bill, Birmingham blacksmiths worked 
all night making arms. Alarmed by the 

anger of revolution, the House of Lords 
finally allowed the bill to pass. 

i he Reform Bill of 1832 did not make 
oS t democracy, but it greatly in- 
de Ше number of voters. Every man 
ed country who owned a certain 
үү of property was given a vote. 
a uation in the House of Com- 

Was made more equal. The number 
E nr oves from small towns was 
cities Ж апі the number from large 
on as increased. The liberals, who 

Presented the merchants and manufac- 


turers of the cities, gained a stronger voice 
in Parliament. 


1848, the Year of Revolutions 

In the years after 1832, both liberals 
and democrats were hopeful and were fe- 
verishly organizing. * Bold, ardent hopes 
spring up, like trees with golden fruits 
and branches that shoot up wildly till 
their leaves touch the clouds," wrote the 
German liberal poet, Heine (нүк-пиһ). 

Revolts, exploding all over Europe, 
made 1848 the Year of Revolutions. News 
of each revolt encouraged others, and in 
March every large European capital was 
affected. In Vienna, rioting crowds shout- 
ed *Down with Metternich! " and the 
man who for a third of a century had been 
the terror of all liberals and democrats 
had to flee in disguise. 

The kings’ armies remained loyal to 
them, and they soon regained control of 
their capital cities. For a time there was 
a reaction against revolution, and the peo- 
ple of Europe showed more interest in 
national unity and national power than 
in democracy. During the Age of Nation- 
al Unifications, from 1848 to 1871, nation- 
alism advanced much more than democ- 


racy. 


Liberal Progress, Despite Failures 
Despite the failures of 1848, the Year of 
Revolutions was the turning point in the 
struggle for liberalism. Metternich's sys- 
tem of trying to crush ideas by censorship 
was gone. With it went serfdom, which 
in 1848 was abolished in its last strong- 
hold in the West, Austria-Hungary. Al- 
though some kings continued to claim di- 
vine right, they knew that fewer and 
fewer of their subjects really believed that 
God had given to kings, merely because 
of their birth, the right to rule over other 
men. After 1848 nearly every nation of 
the West had adopted some form of con- 
stitution limiting the powers of the rulers, 
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“The Uprising,” a cele- 
brated painting by the 
French artist Daumier. 
The artist had witnessed 
the 1848 revolution in 
Paris, when crowds 
milled behind the street 
barricades defended by 
the revolutionary work- 
ers. 


Phillips Memorial Gallery 


protecting civil liberties, and providing 
for elected parliaments. By 1871, liberal- 
ism was dominant in the Western na- 
tions, though many of the countries were 
not democratic because not every citizen 
could vote. 


4. Most Western Nations Ac- 
cept Democratic Methods 


Between 187: and the beginning of 
World War I in 1914, the main democrat- 
ic methods — parliaments, cabinet Sys- 
tems, political parties, and civil liberties 
— became established in most Western 
nations. The right to vote and to hold of- 
fice was also steadily extended. By 1914, 
not only the liberals but the democrats 
could consider themselves triumphant in 
many important ways. 


Democracy Wins in France 


After Napoleon III, emperor of France, 
was overthrown in 1871 and the Third 
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Republic was set up (see pp. 343744); 
France became a highly democratic state. 
Civil liberties were guaranteed. The pres 
ident was elected by a special session of 
the parliament, not directly by the peo- 
ple, and became a figurehead only. The 
real government was in the hands of a 
cabinet of ministers. То stay in powers 
these ministers had to be able to secure 4 
vote of confidence by a majority in the 
parliament, and this parliament was elect- 
ed by the votes of all men. 


Britain Takes Steady Strides + 

After the liberal Reform Bill of 1832 12 
England, factory workers agitated for an 
other reform bill which would give p 
the vote and the right to hold office. 1 
1867 their demand for political equality 
was granted, and in 1884 the same y» 
were given also to farm laborers. E ii 
1884, Britain ranked with France and t 
United States as the most democratic 0 
the large nations, though some BE 
men were not given the right to Y 
and hold office until 1918. 


Italy Moves Toward Democracy 

In Italy a constitution was granted by 
the king of Piedmont in 1848. This doc- 
ument became the constitution of the 
whole nation when, between 1859 and 
1879, Italy was united (see pp. 360-63) 
under the king. The leader in the unifi- 
cation, Cavour, was a liberal. Before he 
died, in 1861, he gave the Italian king- 
dom civil liberties, a parliament, and a 
cabinet system. The elections were made 
much more democratic in 1913 when the 
tight to vote and hold office was given to 
all men who could read or who had done 
military service. However, poverty and 
lack of education made difficult the prac- 
tical working of democracy in Italy. 


Germany Remains Undemocratic 

Of the four leading nations of western 
Europe—the French, Germans, Italians, 
and British — the Germans had the least 
democracy. The liberals made their ef- 
fort to unite Germany, but they failed 
because they had no control over the ar- 


mies. Germany was united under Prus- 
sian leadership by Bismarck, a believer 
not in democracy but in “blood and 
iron” (see pp. 353-57). Strong national- 
ism became the chief aim of the German 
state, rather than democratic rights. 

The German Empire that was formed 
in 1871 had some democratic features, but 
lacked the foundations of democracy. it 
had a constitution which provided for an 
assembly, called the Reichstag (RYKSE- 
tahk), elected by universal manhood suf- 
frage. Yet in Prussia, the largest of the 
German states, the voting was so arranged 
that the vote of a rich man might have 
as much weight as those of a thousand 
poor peasants or workmen. The constitu- 
tion of the empire provided for a cabinet 
and a chief minister (called the chancel- 
lor), but the chancellor did not depend 
on a majority in the Reichstag. He was 
appointed by the kaiser, who alone could 
dismiss him. The constitution made no 
mention of civil liberties, and Bismarck, 
as chancellor, disregarded them at will. 


England was the first modern nation to make its parliament 


A LOOK 
BACK 


more powerful than its king. The Bill of Rights of 1689 guaranteed 
freedom from royal tyranny. The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in 1776, and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, in 
1791, went further in stating the belief that all men are equal in rights 
and opportunity and should share in government. | 

'The United States Constitution, in 1789, advanced democracy by 
guaranteeing a republic, adopting a Bill of Rights, and establishing 
checks on the powers of the President. Gradually the states gave the 
right to vote and hold office to all men. ds 

The French Revolution also established a republic, increased the 
equality of citizens in rights, and proposed to give all men a share А 
their government. Then a reign of terror at home and wars abroa 
brought Napoleon to power and checked democracy. 

Victorious French armies carried democratic ideas to many Euro- 
pean countries. But the rulers of Austria, Prussia, Russia, England, 
and the restored monarchy of France blocked the spread of aah 
In 1848 revolts in many nations, led by liberals and democrats, ack 

From 1832 to 1928, Britain slowly extended the right to pa ам 
to hold office. So, after 1870, did France and Italy. By 1914, most of the 
Western nations except Germany were basically democratic. 
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Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. How did the American Declaration of 
Independence influence the growth of de- 
mocracy in Europe? On what points did the 
American and French declarations agree? 
Were there any important differences? 

2. How did the Constitution of the United 
States advance democratic government in 
and after 1789? Did Latin-American coun- 
tries adopt similar constitutions (review pp. 
390-93)? 

3. In what ways did the French Revolu- 
tion advance equality in rights and sharing 
in government? How did Napoleon ad- 
vance rights but repress self-government? 
How did the ideas of the French Revolution 
spread to other countries? 

4. What democratic ideas did the liberals 
accept? What ideas did they not accept? 
What did the liberals gain, and what did 
they fail to gain, in the revolutions of 1848? 

5. By what steps did the reform laws 
started by the Whigs in 1832 broaden dem- 
ocratic government in Britain? 

6. By 1914 which great nations in the 
West had democratic governments? Which 
nation did not? 


'Then and Now 


1. How did the modern ideal of 

democracy differ from the Greek 
and Roman ideals of citizenship? Compare 
the meaning of democracy in (т) France 
and the United States about 1790; (2) Brit- 
ain and Germany in 1914; (3) Britain (or 
Canada) and the United States today. Is the 
Parliament-Cabinet system of England more 
democratic than the Congress-President sys- 
tem of the United States? How has the 
meaning of democracy in government 
changed since 1789? 

2. Why could democratic government ad- 
vance more rapidly in the United States and 
Canada or Australia than in Britain and 
western Europe or in Latin America? Are 
all equally democratic now? 
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3. In what ways have revolutions ad- 
vanced democracy? By what other methods 
has democracy made gains? Which method 
is best? ; 

4. Which leaders and what events or 
movements have advanced both nationalism 
and democracy? Explain whether national. 
ism always helped democracy and whether 
democracy always helped nationalism. Are 
the symbols of nationalism (flags, anthems, 
holidays, heroes, etc.) also the symbols of 
democracy? 

5. In what ways is a democratic nation 
stronger than an undemocratic nation? 
than a dictatorship? Why are schools espe- 
cially necessary in a democracy? 


13 Activities 
ў т. If you can find a copy of the 
constitution of your state in the 
school or public library, see whether it in- 
cludes a bill of rights. If so, compare the list 
with that in the first ten amendments to the 
United States Constitution. Or find out what 
the state constitution. says about who are 
eligible to vote, When did all men in the 
state gain the right to vote? 

2. Make a pair of diagrams showing (1) 
the relation of the people, political parues, 
Parliament, the cabinet, and the king 10 
Britain (or in Canada), and (2) the relation 
of the people, political parties, Congress, the 
cabinet, and the President in the United 
States. 

3. Bulletin board. Prepare an exhibit un- 
der the title * This Is Democracy " of illus- 
trations clipped from newspapers ОГ бе 
carded magazines. 

4. About people. See what you can find 
out about (1) Lafayette and the writing of 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man an 
of the Citizen; (2) French leaders of the 
Revolution, Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, 
Robespierre; (3) Metternich and his терг” 
sion of democracy; (4) the democratic galP* 
achieved by Andrew Jackson; (5) the Eng 
lish Chartists (1837-1848) and their vg 
mands for democracy; (6) German emi- 
grants to the United States following the 
Revolution of 1848. 


28 
DEMOCRACY ACHIEVES MANY 
REFORMS AND ENCOUNTERS 
NEW ENEMIES 


Modern democracy has tried to give to all men a share in their 
government with equal rights. It has brought back the old Athenian 
and Roman idea of citizenship: the idea that all citizens share in the 
privileges as well as the duties of the nation. But modern democracy 
has also gone further. It has said: 

All citizens must be educated, partly as a duty, partly as a right. 

The imprisoned, the blind, the insane, and the destitute should 


A LOOK be treated humanely. 
AHEAD Human beings must not be enslaved. 
Women should have equal rights in political affairs and a fair 


chance in business and. the professions. 

Government must be managed by qualified and honest office- 
holders. 

Minorities — people of a color or religion different from that of 
the majority of the nation — are not to be persecuted. 

Many individuals and many groups have led fights for democ- 
se. Among them have been clergymen and 
nd writers, businessmen and news- 
s, and women’s civic groups. And, as 
dustrial workers and farmers joined 


racy in this broader sen 
church organizations, teachers a 
papers, political leaders and partie 
we shall see in another chapter, in 
in demanding justice and opportunity for all. 


During all the years that civil liber- 
ties and rule by elected assemblies were 
spreading and more men were winning 
the vote, there were also demands for 
more and better schools, for reforms in 
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EMOCRACY is not only a form of 
and Du vernment. It is a way of thinking 
With th ing, an attitude that is concerned 
With welfare of the unfortunate and 

gaining equal opportunities for all. 


the trial and treatment of criminals, for 
the abolition of slavery, and for equal 
rights for women. 


i. The People Gain More 
and Better Schools 


When Napoleon marched his armies 
into Switzerland shortly after the French 
Revolution, hundreds of Swiss children 
were left orphans. A kindly, ugly little 
man named Johann Pestalozzi (pes-tah- 
Lout-see) took some of them home to his 
farm and taught them how to read and 
write. A few years later he tried to see 
Napoleon to discuss his plans for educat- 
ing not only these children, but all Swiss 
and French children. Napoleon rudely re- 
marked that he had no time “to talk 
about the ABC's" When Pestalozzi’s 


friends asked whether he had seen the 
great man, he answered, “No, and he 
did not see me either!" The humble 
teacher knew his work was more impor- 


tant than all the bloody battles of Na- 
poleon. 


Democratic Education Wins Converts 

When Pestalozzi began his school in 
1799, public schools like those of the Unit- 
ed States today did not exist. The rich 
were educated by tutors or in private 
schools. The poor, if they went to school 
at all, were usually taught in charity 
schools run by the churches. Most par- 
ents could not afford to pay even the low 
fees charged by the church schools. 

Whether rich or poor, boys and girls 
were expected to act and to learn like 
adults. They had to memorize facts and 
rules which they did not understand. In 
most schools, discipline was kept by force. 
Ап eighteenth-century German school- 
master once calculated that, in his fifty- 
one years of teaching, he had given 1,1507 
800 boxes on the ears as well as countless 
lashes with the whip. 

Pestalozzi was a democrat in educa 
tion as in everything else. He believed 
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that the rich and the poor should have 
the same opportunities to learn. ^I live 
like a beggar myself," he said, “in order 
to teach beggars to live like men." He 
hated harsh punishments and tried to 
make his school a happy family. He treat- 
ed children not as adults but as children, 
and taught them useful knowledge suited 
to their age. 

Pestalozzi was not the first man to plan 
schools for all. Many warm friends of the 
rights of man knew that if people were to 
govern themselves wisely they must be 
educated. Jefferson in the United States 
and the leaders of the Revolution in 
France drew up plans for general public 
education, but the wealthy killed these 
projects. They sent their own children to 
private schools and did not want to be 
taxed for public schools. A year after the 
Reform Bill of 1832, the British Parlia- 
Ment voted $100,000 to help the schools 
that were run by the Church. In the same 
budget over twice as much money was 
voted to rebuild the royal stables. 


Forge ete 


Yet the movement for schools support- 
ed by the government gradually gained 
recruits. Some were idealists who wanted 
to help the poor; others were ardent na- 
tionalists desiring schools to teach patri- 
otism; still others spoke for merchants 
and manufacturers who decided that 
teaching workmen to read and write 
would make them more efficient. 


Education in Prussia and France 

Pestalozzi found admirers among the 
liberal German nationalists, and eighteen 
Prussian teachers were sent to Switzer- 
land to learn his methods. Soon elemen- 
tary schools were free in Prussia, and ev- 
ery child was required to attend. 

In France, Napoleon set up schools to 
teach obedience to himself. Little money 
was appropriated for them, however, and 
they were in miserable condition. After 
1830 the liberal Chamber of Deputies cre- 
ated a school system modeled after that of 
Prussia. An elementary school education 
was made compulsory, even if tuition had 
to be paid. Children of those who could 
not pay attended as charity cases. Later, 
state high schools were established for 
able boys who seemed likely to succeed in 
medicine, law, engineering, or teaching, 
along with state scholarships to universi- 
ties to enable poor boys who were excep- 
tionally bright to continue. 


Democracy, Nationalism, and Schools 

As the people in Western nations won 
more control over government, they be- 
gan to insist that greater sums of money 
be spent to educate their children, and 
that all children should be made to stay in 
school for at least eight years. Ву 1914, 
elementary education was free and com- 
pulsory in the larger countries of Eu- 
rope, in the United States, and in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. In the 
United States, high school education was 


also free. 
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As the schools became democratic and 
pupils from all groups of society attended 
them, the kind of learning changed. Em- 
phasis was shifted from the study of Lat- 
in and Greek to subjects that seemed more 
suitable for everyday use. Nationalism 
and democracy worked together in bring- 
ing about this change. By teaching his- 
tory, literature, and subjects of workaday 
usefulness, democrats hoped to create 
well-informed citizens who could think 
and vote intelligently. By emphasizing 
the national language and national his- 
tory, nationalists expected to make their 
citizens more united and more loyal in 
peace and war. 


2. The Poor and Unfortunate 
Are Given Better Care 


Among the leaders in the fights for 
public schools were many clergymen who 
believed that churches should try to im- 
prove the conditions of the underprivi- 
leged and poor. All churches in the West 
felt democratic stirrings. In England, es- 
pecially, the conditions during the eight- 
eenth century were ripe for a change to- 
ward a more democratic kind of religious 
activity. 

In the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury most of the ruling class in England 
did not take their religion very seriously. 
Ministers received their positions as po- 
litical favors and rarely attended to their 
duties. As a result, ordinary people re- 
ceived practically no religious instruc- 
tion. Drunkenness, brutal sports, and 
crime flourished. The mail coach from 
Bristol to London was held up five times 
in five weeks; every sixth house in Eng- 
land was a saloon. Signs offered to make 
you drunk for a penny and dead drunk 
for two, with straw bedding on which to 
sleep it off thrown in free. 
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Methodists Work with the People 

Shocked at these conditions, a group of 
serious young men determined to bring 
religious teaching close to the people. 
Among them was George Whitefield, a 
preacher of extraordinary powers. It was 
not unusual for him to move an audience 
of twenty thousand hard-boiled miners so 
much that tears made white channels 
down their grimy cheeks. Charles Wesley 
was the poet of the religious group who 
called themselves Methodists. He com- 
posed hymns like “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul " that comforted thousands. But the 
heart and brain of Methodism was 
Charles's brother, John Wesley. It was he 
who organized the first club of Metho- 
dists in 1736 and continued to guide and 
inspire the movement until he died in 
1791 at the age of eighty-eight. 

In open fields, from atop pigsties, on 
the edge of dark American forests, the 
Methodists carried their message straight 
to the people. Their sympathy gave hope 
to the downtrodden and self-confidence 
to the lowliest. Methodism appealed to 
many other people as well. When John 
Wesley died, there were 80,000 Method- 
ists in England. Carried across the ocean 
by immigrants, the creed spread rapid- 
ly. In 1954, the Methodists were the 
most numerous Protestant denomi- 
nation in the United States. Over the 
years, leaders of other faiths gave more 
and more attention to the problems of 
the less fortunate. 


Justice Becomes More Humane 
Meanwhile, other allies of demone? 
were setting out to end cruel and їшї 
punishments. In the late eighteenth Bar 
tury, in both Europe and the Ош 
States, men were hanged for all kinds ү 
petty crimes. Death was the penalty 7 
picking pockets. People were brande 
with a hot iron or had their ears cut A 
for swearing falsely, and they were a 


to prison for not being able to pay a debt, 
no matter how small. As late as 1831 a 
man was imprisoned in Philadelphia for 
owing two cents. Prisoners for debt were 
neither fed nor clothed by the state and 
were left to starve if their families or 
some charitable society did not take care 
of them. In David Copperfield, the Eng- 
lish novelist Dickens described 
how his father, who is thinly disguised as 
Mr. Micawber, was sent to prison for 
debt. The family lived in prison with the 
father because this was the cheaper ar- 
rangement. Ten-year-old Charles worked 
for a few dollars a week in a rat-infested 
building pasting labels on pots. For his 
meals he came to the prison. 

Prisons were filthy. An English Meth- 
odist reformer said he had to open the 


Charles 


3. Women Win the 
Rights of Man 


Shortly before the Year of Revolutions, 
1848, an international conference was held 
in London, to which some American 
women delegates came. Among them was 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a daring young 
lady with a keen mind. She was one of 
the first women to discard hoop skirts 
for the new “bloomer” costume of a 
short skirt with loose trousers gathered 
around the ankles. Elizabeth Stanton was 
a lively speaker, but at the London con- 
ference she did not have a chance to 
speak, for the men delegates declared that 
to give women a part in the meeting 


Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, at the time In- 
dia’s Chief Representative to the UN, bestows an 
award on Dr. Ralph Bunche. In India, a number 
of women have achieved high places. 


windows of his carriage after visiting pris- 
oners because he could not stand the 
stench of his clothes. In Simsbury, Con- 
necticut, the prison was an old copper 
mine. The cells were in damp caverns, 
where prisoners were chained every night 
by their feet and necks. 

Reformers believed that humane laws 
strictly enforced by an orderly police force 
would be more effective in preventing 
crime than the infliction of brutal pun- 
ishments, They argued that punishments 
Were in many cases so out of proportion 
to the offense that juries often hesitated to 
convict. On both sides of the Atlantic, 
the criminal laws gradually became less 
harsh, and money was spent for more liv- 
able Prisons, Robert Peel, a prime minis- 
fer of England, set up the first paid po- 
ice force in 1829. (London police are still 
called “ bobbies,” after Peel’s first name.) 
American cities soon followed the exam- 
Ple of London, even though it was hard 
b first to get the American police to wear 
uniforms, Sturdy democrats, they protest- 
ed that all Americans were equal and 


I 
None should have 
Servant! 


Keystone Pictures 


to wear livery like a 


would be “ contrary to the ordinances of 
the Almighty." That was the general atti- 
tude of men in 1848. Angered by the 
snub, Elizabeth Stanton took the lead in 
organizing the Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion which met at Seneca Falls, New 
York, in 1848. There the delegates pro- 
claimed the rights of woman and de- 
nounced the “tyranny” of men toward 
women in a declaration modeled on Jef- 
ferson's famous document of 1776. 
Elizabeth Stanton had cause for pro- 
test. Until recent times women in and 
outside the Western nations have been 
considered inferior to men. Because they 
were thought to have inferior minds, few 
schools were open to them. They could 
not vote. Employers would rarely hire 
them except for the lowliest of jobs. The 
property and wages of a wife belonged to 
her husband, who even had a legal right 
to beat her for disobeying any of his 


wishes. 


Some Women Win Political Equality 

'The women of the United States, Scan- 
dinavia, and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations took the lead in winning po- 
litical rights. They formed woman-suf- 
frage societies which agitated with such 
success that votes were granted to wom- 
en in New Zealand in 1893, Australia in 
1902, Norway in 1907, and in a number of 
the western states of the United States at 
about the same time. 

The most spectacular struggle of wom- 
en to gain the vote was carried on in Eng- 
land under the leadership of Mrs. Em- 
meline Pankhurst and her two daughters. 
Their followers, nicknamed the * suffra- 
gettes," resorted to extreme methods to 
gain attention. They poured tar into let- 
ter boxes. They heckled speakers at ev- 
ery opportunity, and besieged members of 
Parliament with delegations, letters, and 
petitions. When the prime minister re- 
fused to receive a delegation, they pick- 
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eted his house and chained themselves to 
the railings in front to prevent the police 
from carrying them away quietly. These 
tactics made opponents as well as friends 
for the suffragettes, but the publicity was 
important in turning woman suffrage in- 
to a leading issue. During World War 1, 
the suffragettes rallied loyally to the sup- 
port of the government, and their able 
services won the respect of the country. 
In 1918, a law gave most English women 
the right to vote and to hold government 
office. 

The tactics of the English suffragettes 
were imitated by American women. Day 
after day, in scorching heat and slashing 
rain, pickets circled the White House 
with banners reading: “ How Long Must 
Women Wait for Liberty?” By 1920, 
women in all forty-eight states were able 
to vote in an American Presidential elec 
tion. About the same time Danish, Swed- 
ish, and German women won political 
equality. Among the Western nations, ор" 
position to woman suffrage lasted longest 
in France, Italy, Spain, and the South 
American countries. France, the home of 
so many declarations of human equality, 
gave women the right to vote only after 
World War II. 


Women Storm the Professions 

Before women gained the vote, they had 
already torn down many other barriers 1n 
the way of equality. As democracy and na 
tionalism created public schools, girls were 
gradually admitted to them, and finally 
they were required to attend. Higher edu- 
cation for women was secured only by 
special efforts, for most colleges and un 
versities did not admit them. In 1841, 
Oberlin College in Ohio became the first 
college to graduate a woman. In 1848, 
Queen’s College was founded in Great 
Britain to educate young women. By the 
end of the 1800's, many colleges for wont 
en had been set up in western Europe а? 


the United States, and co-education be- 
came general in the American state uni- 
versities. 
Soon educated women began to storm 
the professions. They have become not 
only teachers, but lawyers, scientists, mis- 
sionaries, and even engineers and minis- 
ters, in spite of the protests of the men in 
each profession that women lacked the 
necessary capacities. Doctors advanced all 
sorts of arguments against women physi- 
cians, one even asserting that they were 
unfit to be doctors because they could not 
raise a mustache! Only a year after the 
first Woman’s Rights Convention in 1848, 
а girl graduated at the head of the class in 
a New York medical school — the first of 
many female medical graduates. Women 
who passed her on the street held their 
skirts aside and made insulting remarks, 
but this determined young lady had bro- 
ken the trail which thousands were to 
follow, In 1861, Sweden opened to wom- 
en the study of surgery and dentistry, 
and two years later the Swiss University 
of Zurich (zoor-ik) admitted women to 
all its departments. Once women had 
gained the vote, they were able to use it 
to break down all kinds of professional 
atriers, For example, in 1919 they se- 
cured the right to study and practice law 
Great Britain, 
"in — War I, most businesses 
hun Closed to women that even secre- 
iles re usually men. The shortage of 
ih i us the war gave thousands of 
ss e Western nations a chance to 
sin “State F rom this start many 
Positions Vus on to important executive 
makin А the same time, women were 
Poli ae Progress in the arts and in 
rna many countries of the world, 
and have ave been elected to parliaments 
Served in cabinets. In the Unit- 
tates, they have been elected to both 
A ^f Congress, and served as im- 
visers to Presidents Franklin 


hous 
Port, 


D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, who named Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby the first Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Full Equality Still Sought 

Despite these advances, the conquests 
of the woman’s rights movement have 
been far from complete. Only one in ev- 
ery six women in the rest of the world 
enjoys the rights women hold in the Unit- 
ed States. Even in the United States, in 
no state do all the laws apply equally to 
both sexes; in more than fifteen states, the 
legal rights of mothers over their children 
are inferior to those of fathers. To win 
full equality, many organizations of wom- 
en are at this time carrying on vigorous 
campaigns. 


4. Fighting the Spoils System 
and Narrow Nationalism 


The progress of democracy was not an 
unbroken series of successes. After the 
rights of man were admitted in theory 
and all men had votes, many practical 
problems remained. It was hard to ob- 
tain government officials who knew their 
jobs and who worked for the public 
good. It was difficult to get rid of racial, 
religious, or class hatreds among the vari- 
ous groups within a single nation. 


The Spoils System 

Any government, democratic or other- 
wise, has to hire people to do its work, 
and giving government positions and fat 
salaries to one’s friends is a practice far 
older than democracy. When kings were 
still powerful, they naturally gave offices 
to their relatives and friends. While the 
new tools of democratic government were 
being tested in England in the 1700's, the 
small groups of the king’s ministers who 
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were in power handed out the govern- 
ment positions and the pensions. Robert 
Walpole, who shaped the cabinet system, 
remained prime minister for many years 
by giving jobs and bribes to those mem- 
bers of Parliament who would vote for 
him. 

When more people gained the right to 
vote, more people shared in the jobs. At 
Andrew Jackson's election to the Presi- 
dency, officeholders who had opposed 
him were turned out and replaced by his 
supporters. “To the victor belongs the 
spoils!” became the slogan of political 
parties in the United States. This slogan 
sounded democratic, but in practice the 
spoils system soon undermined democ- 
racy. 
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A famous cartoon shows the “ Tammany ring,” a corrupt New York City political 
machine of the 1870's. Boss Tweed, with the diamond stick pin, passes the blame for 
graft and corruption in New York City to his cronies, who in turn pass it on. 


The leaders in a democratic govern 
ment are supposed to be the servants К 
the people апа to act with the weise 
all the people in mind. If the men ji 
to public office can win and keep pa 
by giving out jobs, they can forget "i 
the general welfare. Also, under the po^ 
system many incompetent people ua 
appointed to public office. As a result i 
government was inefficient. Even e 
the spoils system led to dishonest ni à 
tices. Sometimes the head or "boss de 
the party used the moncy raised by i 
to make himself and his friends rich- ееп 
example, shortly after the War Pp » 
the States, New York City, under в 
Tweed, was paying half a million do pan 
each for safes that were worth less t 
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three thousand dollars. The dishonest pol- 
iticians and businessmen split the profits. 

Scandalous use of the spoils system, 
supplemented by outright bribery, ap- 
peared in all countries. During the mid- 
1800’s, when liberals were gradually set- 
ting up parliamentary rule in France, an 
angry deputy once exploded: “ What is 
the parliament? A great bazaar where ev- 
eryone barters his conscience, or what 
passes for his conscience, in exchange for 
a place or an office." 


Reformers Demand the Merit System 
Reformers tried to break up the spoils 
system by demanding that all appointive 
government positions be filled by those 
who rated highest in examinations. They 
also insisted that men who had once been 
appointed to a government position on 
the basis of such examinations should be 
protected against dismissal without good 
reason. Appointment to government of- 
fice on the basis of competitive examina- 
tion is called the merit system. In the ef- 
ficient German Empire that was set up in 
1871, this method of selection was used 
to fill most positions. The merit system 
has gradually been adopted in England, 
France, and the United States, but the 
extent to which government jobholders 
have been placed under the merit system 
has varied greatly in different countries 
and at different times. Picking efficient 
government workers on the basis of their 


qualifications remains a problem of de- 
mocracy. 


Nationalists Against Democracy 

Some nationalists who believe in the 
strongest possible national government 
have never liked democracy. Bismarck, 
a successful nationalist who was appoint- 
ed by the king and who defied parlia- 
ments, was their ideal. They have argued 
that elected leaders have been corrupt and 
slow to act, and that electing leaders 
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through party organizations has divided 
the nation and resulted in bad govern- 
ment. In modern times the world-wide 
wars have been breeding grounds for dic- 
tators who claimed that democratic роу- 
ernment had led their nations to misery 
or defeat, while one-man rule could make 
a nation powerful and safe. 


Democracy Against Intolerance 

Racial and religious tolerance is an es 
sential part of democracy because an at- 
tack upon any minority is a denial of de 
rights of man. Consequently, one way 1n 
which its enemies tried to weaken de- 
mocracy was by appealing to religious 
and racial prejudice and by denying. that 
all citizens should be given equal rights 
regardless of race or religion. Bismarck, 
after unifying Germany in 1871, sought 
to intensify nationalism and to increase 
his power by attacking the Catholics. In 
France after 1871 the enemies of the 
Third French Republic tried to weaken 
it by arousing feeling against the Jews. 

The climax of the campaign in France 
against Jews was the Dreyfus (pray-fus) 
case. A Jewish captain in the army, " 
fred Dreyfus, was accused in 1894 of sell- 
ing military secrets to Germany and ya 
sentenced for life to the dreaded prison 
camp at Devil's Island, off South ues 
When his family questioned the E 
of the sentence, many of the nationalist! 
enemies of the republic ignored all qe 
dence and appealed simply to preju en 
They said, “It is impossible for a тап Ў 
Бе a Jew and a good Frenchman at th 
same time." Most Frenchmen believed " 
democracy, however. They felt that if 
tice was denied one group, it would p 
be denied to other groups. Many leading 
men took up the cause of Dreyfus. In 190 
he was retried and his innocence e ) 
proved. In defending Dreyfus, his d 
pions threw back the enemies of dem 
racy in France. 


A LOOK 
ВАСК 


Opportunity and Justice for АП 

Democratic thinking went beyond methods of government and 
the right to share in government. Democracy — or social democracy — 
also became concerned with opportunities for women and with provid- 
ing just treatment and better conditions for the poor, the invalid, the 
imprisoned, unprotected children, and people of minority races and 
religions. 

Education has advanced democracy in two ways: (1) it has 
widened opportunity for all children as it has become free and com- 
pulsory; (2) it has tried to give all citizens the information and under- 
standing necessary to make democracy work well. 

Churches have aided democracy by holding up a standard of jus- 
tice and humaneness and by giving attention and help to the poor. Re- 
formers attacked brutal and unjust punishments for minor offenses and 
sought to abolish filth and cruelty in jails. Intolerance of racial and re- 
ligious minorities —a threat to the civil liberties of all people — has 
been reduced. 

Women have gained equality in political rights in most countries 
of the West. In many countries they have won full equality in educa- 
tion, and have entered business, the professions, and politics. 

Democracy has had to face — and still faces — many problems. 
Efforts to replace the spoils system with the merit system have had 
considerable success. Time after time, democrats threw back narrow 
nationalists who wanted to turn to dictators. 

The Progress of Democracy 

It is less than three hundred years ago that democracy on a large 
scale began to make headway. In struggles against their kings, seven- 
teenth-century Englishmen developed four fundamental tools for mak- 
ing democracy work in large nations: (1) an elected parliament which 
makes laws and controls taxes; (2) a cabinet, chosen from the majority 
in parliament, to carry out the laws; (3) political parties; and (4) civil 
liberties. ‚ 
But seventeenth-century Englishmen were concerned only with 
their own nation, and even in England few except the well-to-do classes 
could vote. Belief in democracy for all men was proclaimed by the 
American Revolution of 1776 and in similar terms by the French Revo- 
lution of 1789. ә 

In spite of Napoleon's crushing of democratic government after 
the Revolution, and in spite of the alliance of kings led by Metternich 
to stop democratic thought, struggles to attain the rights of man con- 
tinued in Europe. Liberals and democratic leaders were encouraged 
by the success of revolutions in Spanish America and by the practical 
successes in democratic government achieved in the United States. 
Finally Metternich himself was driven from power in the revolutions 


of 1848. These revolts failed to establish new governments, but lib- 


eralism and democratic ideas became powerful factors in the Western 


countries as old governments weakened. 
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Between 1848 and 1871, Europe was deeply concerned with na- 
tional unification. Between 1871 and 1914, universal suffrage and the 
four main tools of democratic government were adopted in all the 
main nations of the West except Germany, and even ( ;ermany had an 
elected parliament, universal suffrage, and political parties. 

While they grew in power, democrats in the Western nations had 
to combat the corruption of political machines with the merit system. 
They also had to fight the danger of narrow nationalism, which in 
France was used to attack the rights of a minority and in other coun- 
tries, notably Germany, prevented the spread of democracy. 

As democracy has gone forward, ordinary men and women have 
benefited tremendously. They benefited, too, as science and industry 
in modern times revolutionized the production and distribution of 


goods. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. What groups of people in Europe were 
educated before the rise of democracy? What 
groups were not? How did Pestalozzi 
change ideas about schools? 

2. Why did believers in democracy sup- 
port public schools? Did nationalists have 
different reasons for supporting them? What 
groups opposed free and compulsory educa- 
tion, and why? ` 

3. How did the Methodists and other re- 
ligious groups advance democracy? Why 
did criminal laws and prisons gain the atten- 
tion of reformers in the eighteenth century? 

4. For what rights did women have to 
struggle? What rights have they won? 
How? What rights have still not been won? 

5. Why was the spoils system a threat to 
democracy in government? What efforts 
were made to correct its evils? 

6. How did religious and racial intoler- 
ance weaken democracy? Why. was the de- 
fense of Dreyfus in France a victory for 
democracy everywhere? 


Then and Now 


1. In your opinion, should edu- 
cation be free and compulsory 
for all? until what age? Should education be 
the same for all students? Why or why not? 
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2. How is education for democracy саг 
ried on outside schools? How does it differ 
from education under dictatorship? Do you 
believe that public schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities are worth the tremendous amount 
that they cost? d 

3. How do the churches you arc familiar 
with aid democracy or support justice and 
equality? 

4. What are some of the dangers to $0 
ciety in extremely heavy punishment of 
criminals? in prisons that are harshly man- 
aged? 3 

5. Do you believe that equal rights ior 
women in politics, education, and business 
have advanced democracy? Why? Could 
total equal rights bring any disadvantages 
to women? f 

6. What does the expression “ social de- 
mocracy ” mean? How does it differ from 
political democracy? How do present-day 
Americans differ in their views concerning 
social democracy? 


Activities 


: iscussion 
1. Organize a panel discuss!" 


Ф or divide the class into two par 
for a forum or an informal debate on 028 T 
more of the following: (1) АП Алепа 
youth should remain in school until they ke 
18 years old; (2) married women should e 
work outside the home; (3) laws relating is 
crime and punishment should be mê 


more strict; (4) all government officials ex- 
cept those who are elected should be ap- 
pointed on the basis of results in competitive 
examinations, 

2. Bulletin board. Display pictures or sto- 
ries clipped from newspapers or discarded 
magazines to illustrate “ This is social de- 
mocracy " or “ This is intolerance.” 

3. People and topics for investigation and 
report. (1) Pestalozzi and his ideas of edu- 
cation; (2) John Wesley and his work with 
the poor; (3) John Howard or Elizabeth 
Fry and prison reform; (4) Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton or Emmeline Pankhurst and woman 
suffrage; (5) the woman's rights movement 
in the United States or in the United Na- 
tions at the present time; (6) the Dreyfus 
case, 


Unit Readings 


ON DEMOCRACY 


Harriet Bunn, Story of Democracy (A 
pamphlet history) 

Our Freedom Series, by Chester S. Williams 
(For schools) 

The Rights We Defend (The long fight 
for freedom) 

Fair Trial 

Religious Liberty 

Right of Free Speech 

Liberty of the Press 

he Declaration of Independence 

Living Democracy Series (Civic Education 
Foundation, Cambridge, Mass.) 

he Isms and You 
Capitalism — Way of Freedom 

Earl 5, Kalp and R. M. Morgan, Democ- 

"acy and Its Competitors (Contrast of 
“mocracy with Fascist and Nazi dicta- 
torships) 

Kenneth M, Gould, Windows on the World 
(Chapter 13, “ Democracy ”; 16, “ Com- 
munism ”; 17, “ Fascism.” 
he American Citizen's Handbook (Na- 
tonal Education Association) 

Includes nine great charters of democ- 
тасу and selected materials on democratic 
Cüzenship, 


ON DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND 


Thad W. Riker, A History of Modern Eu- 
rope (Chapter V tells how England became 
a constitutional monarchy) 

James Н. Robinson, Readings in European 
History (Vol. II, Chapter XXX, has first- 
hand accounts of the struggle between 
the Stuart kings and Parliament) 

James H. Robinson and C. A. Beard, Read- 
ings in Modern European History (Vol. 
II, Chapter XXV has firsthand accounts 
of democratic reforms in England after 
1830, and Chapter XXVI has material on 
religious freedom, care of criminals, pro- 
tection of children, and education) 

Hutton Webster, Historical Selections (pp. 
828-30 give the women’s “ Declaration of 
Independence ”) 

Raymond P. Stearns, Pageant of Europe: 
Sources and Selections from the Renais- 
sance to the Present Day (Pages 491-96 con- 
cern the social effects of the Industrial Rev- 
olution and give firsthand accounts of the 
lives of laborers; pages 618-25 contain doc- 
uments on parliamentary reform; pages 
625-30, materials on the reform of the 
criminal code, the Corn laws, and educa- 
tion; the Irish question is discussed on 
pages 632-35) , 

Edward P. Cheyney, Readings im English 
History (Includes such items as the trial 
and execution of Charles I, pp. 485-91, 
and the Bill of Rights of 1689, pp. 545- 
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Robert B. Mowat and Preston Slosson, 
History of the English-Speaking Peo- 
ples (See Chapters XII-XIV for mate- 
rial on the political struggle in England 
from the time of James I to the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign; see Chapter 
XXIX for information on English po- 
litical and social reforms of the nineteenth 


century) 


ON DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE 


For the story of the French Revolution 
and democracy in France see the suggested 
readings at the end of Unit Six, pages 
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29 
SCIENCE CHANGES MEN’S 
IDEAS AND LEADS 
TO HUMAN BETTERMENT 


While many major nations of the West were advancing toward 
democracy, discoveries in science were greatly enlarging knowledge. 
At the beginning of Modern Times, about 1500, scientists began (0 
study nature in a new light. Astronomers and physicists asked questions 
about what they saw in the heavens and on earth. With the ues 
of the telescope and other instruments, scientists could observe an 
measure what they observed much more accurately. b- 

The process of drawing conclusions from repeated and exact 0 : 
servation is called " the scientific method." Using this method dee 
everywhere could share information and test the evidence of eo 
laws. As scientific knowledge spread through the aid of printed е^ 
people began to change their ways of thinking. They came to rea j 
how natural laws, based on the scientific method, differ from supers 
tion, which is based on guesses and ignorance. 

Practical benefits started to flow from science. Early advance Aa 
medicine were especially striking. About 1600, scientists and doct “A 
began to make fresh discoveries that have eased and lengthened o | 
life. In the nineteenth century, the prevention of many diseases 
vanced through the study of bacteria. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


s in 


Е the same few centuries during which 


1. Science Gets under Way 
the Western nations moved toward 


democratic government, man gained more 
power over nature than he had won dur- 
ing the whole time since the dawn of 
civilization five thousand years before. 
The modern age is the age of science. 
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Scientists start with an unsolved pu 
lem like, What is fire? 'The все e 
suddenly have a hunch about the ba a 
to the problem. Using the hunc and 
basis, the scientist makes observations 


experiments each step of the way. If his 
experiments prove to him that his hunch 
is correct, he states it as a theory or Ay- 
pothesis (һу-ротн-иһ-віѕѕ). After а hy- 
pothesis has been checked again and 
again, until there is no doubt about its 
correctness, it is called a scientific law. 
But even after scientific laws are generally 
accepted, they are continually being tested 
in the light of still newer knowledge. 
Because scientific laws describe the way 
nature works, they are called natural 
laws, They should not be confused with 
the laws made by a government. Natural 
laws do not change nature. It is a nat- 
ural law that the earth moves around the 
sun in an ellipse. This law was discov- 
ered by observation. The statement of 


the law did not change the way the earth 
Moves, 


The Nature of Science 

When a scientist announces his discov- 
eries, he usually tells others about the ex- 
periments leading to those discoveries. 
Any other scientist who has doubts about 
the matter can perform the same experi- 
ments himself. The findings of science 
are thus subject to proof. Many examples 
will be found in this chapter of how sci- 
cntists build on discoveries made in the 
past by others, 

One reason why new knowledge can 
be spread rapidly is the precise language 
used among scientists, Much of science 
can be stated by mathematics, which is 
t € most exact of all means of communi- 
"Ung information, The number 2, the 
Square root sign, a gram, or a chemical 
ormula — each of these symbols has ex- 
actly the same meaning for all scientists. 
_The nature of science сап be summa- 
‘zed around these five points: 

І. Science js knowledge based on ob- 
servation and experiment. 
ded experiments of one scientist are 

*d and tested by others. 


3. Scientists, by sharing their knowl- 
edge, build on each other's findings. 

4. The language they use, being largely 
mathematical, is precise and can be un- 
derstood by all scientists. 

5. Science seeks to find laws which ex- 
plain how nature operates. 


A Craftsman Becomes a Scientist 

One of the first scientists of Modern 
Times was Leonardo da Vinci (1452- 
1519). As you know from the biographical 
sketch of him on page 285, Leonardo 
was a man of many talents — craftsman, 
painter, sculptor, architect, and writer. But 
in whatever field Leonardo worked, he 
approached the problem with the attitude 
of a scientist. He dissected bodies so that 
he could better draw the human form. He 
observed the flight of birds in order to 
paint bird life more accurately. 

Trained as a craftsman in the arts, Leo- 
nardo knew the need for careful observa- 
tion and practical experiment. “ Those sci- 
ences are vain and full of errors,” he wrote, 
“which are not born of experiment, the 
mother of all certainty, and which do not 
end with one clear experiment.” Leonardo 
himself experimented constantly; his note- 
books are filled with hundreds of sketches 
and descriptions of his attempts to solve 
problems in mechanics, engineering, and 
anatomy (see the sketches on p. 449). 


Printing Advances Science 

While Leonardo da Vinci kept his notes 
on many subjects, he published no books. 
His influence was felt only through what 
he taught to his pupils and associates. 
Since earliest times, technical knowledge 
—that is, skill in such crafts as pottery 
making, weaving, painting, and carpentry 
—had been passed on in that way, from 
master to apprentice, from father to son. 
Few craftsmen could write. What little 
was written could not be widely read 
since there was no printing. 
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A great change began in Leonardo's 
own lifetime. After Gutenberg's inven- 
tion of movable type about 1450 (see p. 
281), printing spread rapidly over Eu- 
rope. Forty years later, by the time Co- 
lumbus discovered America, books were 
being printed on all kinds of subjects 
helpful to scientists. Printing brought 
together the thinking of the scholars and 
the experience of practical men. An ex- 
ample is a study made by Georgius Ag- 
ricola (uh-crrk-uh-luh), a physician who 
was also interested in minerals. Agricola 
set up practice as a physician in mining 
towns in order to learn of metals and 
geology. His book, published in 1530, en- 
abled others to improve mining methods 
for more than a hundred years afterward. 


Copernicus Proposes a Startling Theory 

Modern astronomy dates from the pub- 
lication of a book by a Polish scholar, 
Nicolaus Copernicus  (nik-oh-LAv-uhs 
koh-per-nih-kuss), in 1543. Hitherto 
men had believed that the earth was the 
center of the universe, and that the sun 
and planets moved around the earth. 
'The famous Greek astronomer, Ptolemy, 
had said that the earth was the center; 
Aristotle, the churches, and “common 
sense” all supported that view. But 
Copernicus read of another ancient Greek 
scientist who had believed the sun to be 
the center. This was only a hunch: until 
Copernicus turned the hunch into a hy- 
pothesis. He showed that all the astro- 
nomical knowledge of his time fitted best 
the statement that the earth and other 
planets moved around the sun. 

When Copernicus published his hy- 
pothesis, few people believed it. Men 
called it another proof that the more 
learned a man was, the crazier he be- 
came. Couldn't we see and ее], they 
asked, that the earth was firm and unmov- 
ing beneath our feet? The Copernican 
hypothesis became accepted as a law after 
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it had been tested and more accurately 
stated about 1610 by two other scientists, 
Kepler and Galileo. 


Kepler and Galileo State а Law 
Johannes Kepler was a German whose 
passion for science led him into a wander- 
ing life of hardship. He tested the Coper- 
nican hypothesis by using observations of 
the heavens which were more accurate 
than those known to Copernicus. These 
observations did not at first seem to sup- 
port the Copernican hypothesis. Kepler 
recalculated his problem seventy times, 
Finally he discovered that the planets did 
not move in an exact circle, as Copernicus 
had thought, but in an ellipse. 
Meanwhile, additional proofs of the 
hypothesis were being found by Galileo 
Galilei (gah-lih-tay-oh gah-lih-Lay-ee), the 
first astronomer to use a telescope. Gali- 
leo was an Italian professor of mathe- 
matics with.a knack for making startling 
experiments. He read of a Dutch crafts 
man, a spectaclemaker, who had put two 
glass lenses together in a tube in a way 
that made distant objects visible. 
Promptly, Galileo made himself a tele- 
scope and turned it toward the heavens. 
His telescope was a pygmy beside the 
giants of today, but one glance through it 
revealed more stars than had been dis 
covered by all the centuries of Sumerian 
stargazers. He saw the mountains an 
valleys on the moon, the rings of wedi 
and the moons of Jupiter. The sight 0 
the moons of Jupiter revolving ue 
that planet disproved beyond all dou 
the “common-sense” notion that Т 
heavenly bodies revolved about the eart® 


Science Becomes Exciting 
Kepler's proof could be understood 00 | 
by mathematicians, but anyone could | 
through a telescope. In 1610, when Ga 
leo reported his discoveries to the Wo ; 
in a little book, The Sidereal (sy-DEBR* 


Picture 


uhl) Messenger (that is, a messenger 
from the stars), orders for telescopes be- 
gan to pour in. An emperor asked for an 
instrument so powerful that he would be 
able to read a book a mile away and see 
not only the mountains. of the moon but 
the boats upon its oceans! 

The Copernican hy pothesis, when made 
known by Galileo with the.aid of his 
telescope, was the first scientific discov- 
егу to startle and excite the general pub- 
lic. It appeared to contradict all author- 
ity. Believers in the authority of the an- 
dent Ptolemy Aristotle refused to 
look through the new glasses, or pro- 
nounced them mere magic. When Gali- 
leo expounded his reasons for believing 
that the earth revolved around the sun, 
he was summoned before the Inquisition 
at Rome. This court, which tried those 
who were accused of heresy against the 
Church, ordered Galileo to give up his 
Opinion and to write no more on the sub- 


ject. Nevertheless, the idea that the 


ind 


Leonardo da Vinci was far ahead of his time; 
his notebooks teem with ideas that still seem 
quite " new.” The flying machine (below) is 
made from his sketches; the machine gun 
(right) is his own drawing. 
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earth moved around the sun was soon ac- 
cepted by all scientists and gradually made 
its way into the minds of the general 
public. 


Galileo's Instruments and Experiments 

The work of Galileo depended upon 
accurate observation and exact measure- 
ment. Unaided eyesight would never 
have confirmed the statement that the 
earth moved around the sun. To make 
progress, science required accurate instru- 
ments for measuring. 

Galileo's study of falling bodies espe- 
cially impressed on him the need for ac- 
curate instruments. There is a story that 
he dropped at the same time two cannon 
balls, one large and one small, from the 
top of the leaning tower at Pisa, the uni- 
versity center near Florence. By this ex- 
periment he exploded the idea that heav- 
ier objects, or bodies, fall more rapidly 
than light bodies. But such a crude ex- 
periment could prove little about how 


SCIENCE IS ACCEPTED 


In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Sir Isaac New- 
ton (below) awakened 
many people to the laws 
of science with his ex- 
periments. Later, Dide- 
rot and his fellow writ- 
ers of the Encyclopedia 
(right) helped make the 
pursuit of scientific 
knowledge а popular 
pastime. Gradually, sci- 
entific facts made prog- 
ress against — supersti- 
tions, such as the old- 
time practice of dunk- 
ing accused persons to 
determine their guilt or 
innocence. 


Culver 


bodies fall. To measure more accurately, 
Galileo experimented by rolling a round 
bronze ball down an inclined plane which 
had been grooved and covered with 
smooth parchment so that friction would 
be slight. He rolled the ball from various 
heights and measured the length of time 
it took to reach the bottom. For such 
experiments Galileo needed a good stop 
watch to measure time. Since а stop 
watch had not been invented, he had to 
use a water clock or count his pulse. 
Galileo did his best to meet the nce 
for accurate instruments of measuring 
He gave his pupils the hints which ledto | 
the making of the thermometer 2? 
barometer. One day in the cathedral at 
Pisa he watched the swinging of the 
great lighted chandelier and noticed that 
as it swung from side to side like a pe? 
dulum, each swing took the same leng" 
of time. This principle applied in cloc S 
making produced instruments whic 


would accurately beat time. The micro- 
scope, as well as the telescope, was in- 
vented during the lifetime of Galileo. 
Thus five of the most important of scien- 
tific instruments — the thermometer, ba- 
rometer, telescope, microscope, and pen- 
dulum clock — may be associated with his 
name. 


Academies Promote the Scientific Method 

The perfection of exact instruments 
was greatly aided by the founding of sci- 
entific academies. The earliest of these 
was the one at Florence to which Galileo 
belonged. The most important was the 
Royal Society of London, founded in 
1660. The Royal Society enjoyed the sup- 
port of the English king, and thus the dis- 
Coveries and books of its members were 
taken as a matter of serious concern. Its 
prestige was in later times helpful in pop- 
ularizing new ideas and in setting com- 
mon standards of measurement. 


2. Science Wins 
Popular Influence 


The first period in which scientists 
Were regarded as authorities on all kinds 
of subjects was in the eighteenth century, 
on the eve of the American and French 
revolutions. The popularity of scientists 
In that period resulted partly from star- 
tling new discoveries, partly from the en- 
thusiasm for science of some of the most 
brilliant writers of the age. 


Laws of Nature: Newton (1642-1727) 
he most noted member.of the Royal 
ciety of London in 1700 was Isaac New- 
‘on, the son of an English farmer. While 
1! school Newton's chief interest was 
Uilding windmills, water clocks, and 
ites, and he is said to have invented a 
°ur-wheeled carriage propelled by the 


rider. Thé family soon gave up efforts to 
make Isaac a farmer and left him to his 
books and experiments. 

In his books Newton read of Kepler’s 
laws describing the motion of the planets, 
and of Galileo’s experiments. The story 
goes that as Newton watched apples fall 
from the tree in his garden one day, he 
had the hunch that the fall of an apple 
and the motion of the planets might be 
connected. Was not the force which 
made the apple fall down instead of up 
the same force which kept the planets 
moving about the sun instead of shooting 
off into space? Did not one scientific law 
describe the motion of both apples and 
planets? Pondering these questions, 
Newton discovered the law of gravity, 
which applied to the entire physical uni- 
verse. 

Newton had changed his hunch into a 
hypothesis before he was twenty-four, 
but he did not publish his discoveries un- 
til twenty years later. He spent the years 
testing his hypothesis by studies of the 
tides, the motion of the moon, and in 
every other way possible. When his 
book, The Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy, finally appeared in 
1687, his hypothesis was at once accepted 
as a law. 

The idea that a simple natural law 
could explain so many things about the 
universe thrilled all educated men. Only 
a few men knew enough mathematics to 
understand Newton's bulky volume, but 
educated people were soon eagerly dis- 
cussing the “Newtonian philosophy." 
Popular books on Newton's law (some 
especially prepared for the ladies) were 
written in many languages, and great 
lords and ladies sat through long illus- 
trated lectures оп the subject. Newton 
was hailed as one of the greatest men who 
had ever lived. A British poet summa- 
rized the current estimate of him in these 


lines: 
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* Nature апа Nature's laws lay hid in 
Night; 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was 
Light! " 


Lavoisier (1743-1794) and Chemistry 

Newton's law pointed the way to other 
scientific discoveries. Chemists had long 
been baffled by the problem of what took 
place when an object was burned. Since 
a flame was seen, they imagined that 
something must be escaping. What es- 
caped they named “ бге substance,” but 
this imagined substance seemed to be an 
exception to the law of Newton. Accord- 
ing to Newton all matter had weight. 
"Therefore, if something had escaped in 
the.flame, the ash remaining should be 
lighter than the object before it was 
burned. The ashes of wood are lighter, 
true, but when metals are burned the 
ashes are found to be heavier. Modern 
chemistry began when the French scien- 
tist Antoine Lavoisier (ahn-rwauw la- 
vwaz-vAY) explained this apparent excep- 
tion to Newton's law in 1789. 

Lavoisier was a man of wealth and so- 
cial position who preferred the test tubes 
of his laboratory to the teacups of the 
drawing room. At nineteen he played 
sick and put himself on a milk diet in 
order to avoid social calls and have time 
to explore the fascinating problems of 
chemistry. 

Careful weighing in his laboratory en- 
abled Lavoisier to discover what hap- 
pened when an object burned. He heated 
some tin in a sealed glass vessel. Weigh- 
ing the vessel before and after heating, he 
found its total weight did not change, but 
weighing the air and the ashes separately, 
he found the ashes were heavier and the 
air lighter. When the glass was opened, 
an amount of air rushed in exactly as 
heavy as the increased weight of the ashes. 
Lavoisier thus showed that the tin had 
burned by uniting with a gas in the air — 
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a gas he named oxygen. The ash was 
heavier because oxygen had been added. 
Instead of imagining a mysterious "fire 
substance," Lavoisier explained burning 
as a change in the combination of ele- 
ments, all of which had weight, as New- 
ton's law required. By experiments из 
ing careful weighing, he had solved a 
problem of chemical change and pointed 
the way to the method used with brilliant 
success by later chemists. Lavoisier is 
rightly honored as the Father of Chemis- 
try. 

Lavoisier's scientific work was cut short 
by the French Revolution. Like many 
other rich men of eighteenth-century 
France, Lavoisier was sent to the guillo- 
tine. “It took only a minute to make 
that head fall," lamented a fellow scien- 
tist, “and a hundred years will not be 
able to produce its equal." 


Science in Vogue 

While Lavoisier was applying New- 
ton's law in his experiments, many tal 
ented French writers were praising New- 
ton in their books and glorifying the 
achievements of the new sciences. In 
1750, two of the foremost popularizers 
of science were Voltaire and Diderot 
who were also leaders in expressing the 
discontent of the Third Estate against 
absolute monarchy (see pp. 334-55) 

The publishers of Diderot's Encyclo- 
pedia made a fortune, for all over Europe 
and in the American colonies it became 
a standard book in the libraries of edu- 
cated gentlemen. When a new and re 
vised version was issued, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then United States minister in Pat's 
ordered copies for himself and for Madi- 
son, Adams, and Washington. Readers 
were attracted to Diderot's Encyclopedia 
by its many articles on practical matter? 
ranging from ropes to rouges. Women 
famous for their beauty were even p 
suaded to write about styles of hairdress 


ing and the effective use of cosmetics. 
Diderot himself spent days in the shops of 
craftsmen learning how their machines 
worked so that he could write accurately 
about manufacturing. Many articles cele- 
brated the benefits to be gained from 
studying natural laws and heaped scorn 
on those who opposed science. 

The interest aroused by natural science 
was shown in the building of many mu- 
seums and the founding of new scientific 
societies. Rich people set up their own 
museums, while poor people flocked to 
those open to the public. Anatomy was 
so popular in Paris that a noble lady car- 
ried a corpse in her coach in order, so 
she said, that she might dissect it while 
she rode to the opera! Science was in 
style, 


Science Overcomes Superstitions 

The spread of scientific ideas affected 
everyday affairs. Before the growth of 
modern science, men were led astray by 
their belief in magic and witches. At the 
tnd of the seventeenth century, a hysteri- 
cal fear of witches had swept over the 
West. In Europe a hundred thousand 
People were burned, hanged, or drowned 
Or witchcraft during the following hun- 

ted years. In the American colonies 
thirty “witches ” were hanged in Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts. 

Another form of superstition which had 
8прред men from the days of the Su- 
Merians was the belief that certain astrol- 
Ygers could predict future events by 
e ” the movements of the heav- 
ful. dies, Kings and popes, the power- 
У and the learned — al] consulted: astrol- 
ch Even the astronomer Kepler drew 
a erological almanacs in order to earn 
tiken P The appearance of a comet was 
da Y people as a sign of coming dis- 
Rm d come helped. pervade Em 
| arles V, lord of half of Europe, 


ái З 
ave his throne for а monastery. Our 


language today shows traces of astrology. 
“Influenza” was named by seventeenth- 
century Italians who believed the illness 
came from the “ influence ” of the stars. 

Scientific discoveries removed the basis 
for believing in witches or astrology. 
Flying on a broomstick was a feat hard 
to reconcile with Newton's law of mo- 
tion! In view of his law, there was 
clearly no connection between the move- 
ments of comets or planets and such hu- 
man affairs as battles ог sudden death. 
The advance of science did not kill all 
superstitions, and some of them still sur- 
vive. But after the great scientific dis- 
coveries of the late 1600's and the 1700's, 
superstition became less and less influen- 
tial in the daily lives of people. 


3. Science Writes 
a New History 


In the eighteenth century, science was 
admired for explaining nature as it op- 
erates according to natural laws. But 
science had not tried to explain how some 
things in nature came to be what they 
are. In. the nineteenth century, science 
began to write a history of the earth and 
the different kinds of life which have 


lived on it. 


The Earth's History 

For centuries, Europeans had calculated 
the age of the earth by counting genera- 
tions of human beings, starting with 
Adam. Eastern peoples also used events 
described in their religions as a starting 
point for the earth’s history. The date of 
creation was given by some Christians as 
4004 B.C. But about 1800, scientists called 
geologists began to question this reckon- 
ing. They observed that the earth around 
them was changing. They noted, for ex- 
that the flow of water cuts away 
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ample, 


The tuatara, the most 
primitive living reptile 
in the world is a rare 
footnote to Darwin's de- 
scription of the evolu- 
tionary process. It can 
still be found alive in 
New Zealand, but in 
general the species to 
which it belongs died 
out about 75,000,000 
years ago. The tuatara 
is sometimes called a 
“living fossil.” 


N.Y. Zoological Society 


rock and carries soil from one place to 
another. They developed the hypothesis, 
now widely accepted as scientific law, 
that the earth had been gradually chang- 
ing for a long time, since it takes cen- 
turies for waves to pound rock into sand 
or for rivers to cut gorges through moun- 
tains. Instead of calculating the date of 
creation in thousands of years, geologists 
began writing the history of the earth go- 
ing back millions of years. They made 
the history of human beings seem but a 
fleeting moment, compared to the tre- 
mendous age of the earth. 


The Hypothesis of Evolution 

Men had long been interested in fos- 
sils, the remains of animals and plants 
found embedded in layers of rock. These 
fossils showed that animals had once ex- 
isted which were quite different from the 
modern forms of life. Fossils had pre- 
viously been explained by turning to the 
Biblical story of Noah's flood. It was 
argued that Noah's flood was only one of 
a series of world-wide catastrophes that 
destroyed life on earth. After each ca- 
tastrophe, it was believed, new species of 
animals and plants were created, and the 
extinct species were left behind as fossils. 

By 1800, geologists and other scientists 
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were noting the striking similarities be- 
tween the types of plants or animals 
found in rocks of different ages. They 
speculated, as Greek thinkers had done 
long before, over the possibility that each 
species or kind of plant and animal had 
descended from an earlier species. Those 
who believed that new forms of life had 
evolved from earlier species were called 
evolutionists. 

One of the scientists interested in these 
new ideas was a young Englishman, 
Charles Darwin. As a boy Darwin ha 
not done well in his school studies; 12" 
stead of studying, he roamed the country- 
side collecting birds, insects, flowers, an 
rocks. Darwin's worried father tried to 
make him a doctor and then suggeste 
the ministry, but the young man preferre 
to sail with a government ship that ы 
making a surveying trip around t 
world. The sailors jokingly called young 
Darwin “dear old professor " and 
flycatcher” because he spent mos 
five-year voyage gathering specimens f * 
the sea and land and hacking away ? 
rock formations. 

In South America, Darwin dug era 
fossil bones from a layer of rocks. No vs 
isting animal was exactly like these re 
sils, but they resembled strikingly the 


ing armadillos of South America. If 
each species had been created separately, 
Darwin asked himself, why this curious 
similarity between species that had dis- 
appeared and one living today in the same 


region, As Darwin collected more and 
more evidence, he became convinced that 
existing species had not been created sep- 


arately but had evolved from earlier 
species. 


Evolution by Natural Selection 
What caused these changes in the 
Structures of different animals? For years 


Darwin found no answer until he hap- 
pened to read an essay arguing that men 
increased faster than their food supply. 


This, the author said, created a struggle 
for existence. In a flash, Darwin had the 
hunch that the struggle for existence ex- 
plained evolution. —— 

In. each Species, he came to believe, 
е individuals born slightly dif- 
d Seen the rest, just as some horses 
tics rd runners than others. The 
d zi that could make best use of 
rad Me oi would survive and 
Vt сон like themselves. The 
iled M die from starvation or be 
ion : radually, by this natural se- 
n r survival of the fittest, the 

ors would evolve into new species. 
arwin did not at once publish his idea 
ае came by natural selection. 
jars SML. he delayed over twenty 
turned Ps 4 collected evidence which 

En a unch into a hypothesis. 
book, Ол a he published his famous 

€ Origin of Species by Means 

atural Selection, 

р ак applied evolution Бу 
à man tion to man. He had found 
Шеше, parts of the human anatomy 
evolution from some lower ani- 

* appendix, for example, is of 
to men but is needed by certain 
to digest their food. Darwin 


that 


Nat 


m Value 
animals 


concluded that “ man is descended from 
some less highly organized form ”; that 
all the higher forms of life evolved from 
small *fish-like animals” which existed 
millions of years ago. 


The Impact of Darwinism 

The publication of The Origin of 
Species in 1859 created a sensation. Here 
was an idea of interest to everyone. The 
first edition was sold out in a day, and 
soon the book was translated into every 
civilized tongue. 

On both sides of the Atlantic some re- 
ligious leaders were horrified at the new 
doctrine, for they considered it danger- 
ously contrary to Christian teachings. 
Evolution seemed to contradict the story 
of creation in the Bible. It also suggested 
to some that man's fate depended on his 
ability to survive in his environment, 
rather than on the will of God. How- 
ever, other religious leaders were able to 
reconcile Darwin’s teachings with their 
religious beliefs. They accepted evolu- 
tion as a fact and believed God to be the 
force which had started and guided evo- 
lution. Every wonder of nature revealed 
by the discoveries of scientists seemed to 
them a new revelation of divine power 
and wisdom. 

Not only in religious matters but in all 
fields of thought Darwinism affected 
men’s thinking. It bolstered the growing 
belief in human progress. It was argued 
that if man could improve his species by 
improving his mind and body and by con- 
s environment through science, 
ght be possible to bring pros- 
е to all men everywhere. 
f evolution helped direct 
attention to the past as the origin of the 

resent. The books in libraries today 
which are titled “ The Evolution of . . ." 
run into the thousands. In this book, in- 
deed, we are trying to understand the 
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then it mi 
perity and peac 
Also, the theory o 


f 


world in which we live by studying how 
it evolved from the past. 

By the end of the nineteenth century 
practically all scientists accepted evolu- 
tion, but scientists today are careful to 
distinguish between the two distinct parts 
of Darwin's doctrine: (1) that all species 
evolve; and (2) that they evolve accord- 
ing to natural selection. Whether natural 
selection is the only method or even the 
chief method by which evolution occurs 
is still a subject of debate. Darwin him- 
self took the scientific attitude toward his 
work and considered The Origin of 
Species only “ а beginning,” in which “ the 
views on all points will have to be modi- 


fied." 


In a famous experiment Jenner vaccinated a child 
against the dreaded disease of smallpox by scratch- 
ing into the arm of the child some pus taken from 
a cotpox infection on a milkmaid's hand. 


Culver 


4. Medicine Advances 


Science has not only changed men's 
ideas. By the nineteenth century, the 
applications of science were doing much 
to make the world a more comfortable 
place. In no other branch of learning 
was this more dramatically shown than 
in medicine. 

The first need of scientific medicine was 
for a better understanding of the human 
body. The Greeks had made much prog- 
ress in this direction during the Hellen- 
istic Age (see pp. 116-17). They had 
learned the true nature of the nervous sys- 
tem, but they were misled by false ideas 
about the circulation of the blood. Not 
until 1624 did William Harvey, an Eng- 
lish physician, provide a correct descrip- 
tion of the circulation of the blood. 


William Harvey (1578-1657) 

Harvey had studied under Galileo and 
shared his master's belief that the physi- 
cal universe can only be understood by 
carefully observing things as they are. In 
an attempt to find out how blood flows 
through the body, Harvey bound a man $ 
arm tightly above the elbow. He found 
that the arteries above the bandage— 
nearer the heart — swelled with blood but 
that the arteries below the bandage emp- 
tied. Thus it seemed that the heart was 
not taking in blood and warming it, but 
was pumping blood out through arteries. 
By careful measurement Harvey showed 
how much blood flowed in and out of the 
heart in a short time. He concluded 
that the heart pumped the blood out 
through one set of tubes, the arteries, anc 
received it back through another set 0 
tubes, the veins. This was Harvey f^ 
mous hypothesis of the circulation of the 
blood, which was soon established 25 ? 
law by the further experiments of him- 
self and other men. It opened the way (0 
better medicine and surgery. 


Surgery Advances: Hunter (1728-1793) 


Harvey's experime stimulated many 
minds during the { ving century to 
draw up elabo th s about how the 
body worked. Such theorizings only an- 
noyed John. Hunte rough-and-ready 
Britisher with 1 for facts. “I think 
your solution ie. wrote a fellow 
doctor, “ but k? Why not try 
the experimen Й i 

Hunter wa fied by the butchery 
that passed foi gery. In those days no 
physician cons ı surgeon his equal. 
For the most part, operations upon hu- 
man beings W ft to barbers. or wan- 
dering scamps \ eft town in order to 
escape the с ences of their acts. 
1 he standard cure for the injury of a 
imb was ampu o, which was done 
Vith such crudeness that infection usually 
followed. 4 
ткі = the many ampu- 
Pw nega à mission that the sur- 
ВКД understand his trade. Ву 
Wperimenting on a deer, Hunter dis- 


ri so much about the location and 

оо of arteries that. he was able 

tating ег. cases without ampu- 

ve bod imb. Hunter's discoveries 

and lives һе means of saving the limbs 
of thousands of persons. 


wate Medicine: Jenner (1749-1823) 
ur 4 favorite pupil was Edward 
s m ою personality. Jen- 
iin a i and soft-spoken, and his 
violin. hed playing upon his flute and 

ле had his teacher's belief in 


Me scientific method. 

cg ae began his studies in the 

ead of al] ipe smallpox was the 

Plagues swe thie civilized world. Terrible 

Poor and pt cities, scarring and killing 
rich alike. Jenner became in- 


ter 


ested in ; х : 
mill П à story of the dairy region that 


ilkma; 

а / 
disease ids who had once had cowpox, a 
of cows, did not thereafter catch 


Brown Brothers 


A statue of Berger Jupille, the boy who recovered 
from rabies after being “ vaccinated,” stands out- 
side the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 


smallpox. Could it be that having cow- 
pox protected а person from smallpox? 
After thirteen years of experimentation, 
Jenner was convinced of the truth of the 
theory and was ready to test it out on a 
human being. He collected the pus from 
n the hand of a dairymaid who 


the sores o. 
and 


had cowpox, scratched a boy's skin, 
spread the pus over the scratch. Thus 
infected, the boy contracted the cowpox, 
from which he quickly recovered. Then 
Jenner took the boy with him when he 
called on patients who had smallpox, but 
the boy did not fall ill. Now Jenner was 
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ready for the final test of his theory. Не 
took the pus from a smallpox sore and 
scratched it on the boy. The boy did not 
contract smallpox because the earlier in- 
fection with cowpox had “ vaccinated " 
him against it. Convinced of his theory, 
Jenner in 1796 announced vaccination to 
the world. 

Vaccination quickly spread over Eu- 
rope and the Americas. The king of 
Spain sent out ships carrying cowpox 
vaccine to all his possessions in the Old 
and New Worlds. To encourage people 
to undergo vaccination, the empress of 
Russia named the first infant so treated 
* Vaccinov " and had the child educated 
at her expense. The modest Dr. Jenner 
was an international hero. * Ah, we can 
refuse nothing to that name," Napoleon 
said when he released some British pris- 
oners at Jenner's request. But fame did 
not turn Jenners head. He spent his 
time vaccinating the poor free of charge 
and trying to find out other ways by 
which men's lives might be saved. 

Heretofore the great medical discov- 
eries, by giving more knowledge of how 
the body worked, had helped doctors to 
cure the ill after they were stricken with 
disease. Jenner's experiments began the 
use of science to prevent disease. 


Louis Pasteur (1822-1895) 

Medicine was advanced by a growing 
number of men and women during the 
middle and later part of the nineteenth 
century. Some of the most spectacular 
work was done by a dedicated young 
woman, Florence Nightingale (see bio- 
graphical sketch on p. 459). The most 
important discoveries were made by the 
French chemist, Louis Pasteur (pas-run). 

Pasteur's discoveries fall into three 
groups: 

1. Understanding bacteria. When he 
was a young chemistry professor, Pasteur 
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taught in the heart of onc of France's 
wine-producing districts. One day the 


father of a student came to Pasteur for 
help in keeping his wine from turning 
sour. Pasteur put some of the unspoiled 


and some of the spoiled liquid under the 
miscroscope. In the unspoiled liquid he 
found swarming yeast plants. In the 
spoiled liquid he found no yeast plants at 
all, but he did discover tiny specks which 
he called "dancing rods." Pasteur then 
discovered that these * dancing rods" or 
bacteria, as we know them, lengthened 
out and broke in two. Because they were 
growing in number, Pasteur knew the 
bacteria were alive. Bacteria was spoil- 
ing the wine. 

But where did the bacteria come from? 
Scientists had known of their existence, 
but it was assumed they came out of 
nothing, that they were created by " spon- 
taneous generation.” ‘Tireless experi- 
menting enabled Pasteur to convince the 
scientific world that bacteria could be car- 
ried by the air, on the hands, or in many 
other ways. Moreover, he found that 
bacteria can live and reproduce only ina 
certain temperature. Therefore, the wine 
producer could keep his wine from spoil- 
ing by regulating the temperature 1n 4 
way which would kill the bacteria. This 
method of killing harmful bacteria 15 
now commonly used with milk and is 
called pasteurization, in honor of Pas 
teur, who discovered it. 

2. Proving the germ theory of disease. 
Another investigation carried Pasteur for- 
ward to an important discovery. A dis 
ease had broken out among silkworms, 
and Pasteur was asked to go to southern 
France to investigate the disease. When 
he arrived on the scene, he immediately 
put a silkworm under the microscope 
To his amazement, he found tiny, rou 
specks which he called “ globules " in the 
silkworms. These “ globules” seemed to 
him to be similar to the “ dancing rods 


PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


Florence Nightingale 1820-1910 

Florence Nightingale was born with everything except 
what she really wanted. She was wealthy and brilliant and beau- 
tiful like a delicately tinted cameo. But she yearned to work at 
something worth while, and in nineteenth-century English society 
young ladies were supposed to dance prettily and not mix in im- 
portant affairs. 

After long pk ading with her family, she went to Germany 
to study the new scientific nursing methods. Then her chance 
came. In 1856 she led а band of nurses to far-off Crimea, where 


England was fighting Russia. The scene was nauseating. Thou- 
sands of wounded lay in ramshackle barracks, with few band- 
ages, no regular laundry or food, and rats scurrying around the 
beds. The nurses, like most nurses of that day, were ignorant 
male orderlies who sometimes had to be bribed to do their work 
Properly. Miss Nightingale plunged into work, ignoring the 
dread cholera all around her, whirling her assistants along like a 
dynamo in crinoline, urging everyone on eighteen and twenty 
hours a day. Soon the barracks looked, smelled, and operated 
like а hospital, and the death rate was rapidly decreasing. 

On her return, all England competed to do honor to Flor- 
ence Nightingale. Politely, firmly, she brushed aside honors and 
Went 9n giving unlimited time and energy to building the pro- 
fession of scientific nursing for women. In her ninetieth year even 
her iron will could not keep the frail body going. As she re- 
quested, army sergeants carried her coffin to a grave marked only 
Y the inscription, * F.N. Born 1820. Died 1910.” The girl who 
ad yearned to do something worth while knew full well that as 
ong as human beings value courage, kindliness, and practical 
“aning, her initials would glow with meaning. 
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other tiny specks might enter the human 
hrough the mouth or nose and 
Another scientist, Rob- 
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CHART 20  MILESTONES IN SCIENCE 


Invention of printing spreads scientific knowledge 


1500 


Copernicus states earth moves around sun, 1543 


Galileo uses scientific measurement 


1600 


Kepler corrects Copernican hypothesis 


Harvey explains circulation of blood, 1628 
Boyle states law of pressure, 1660 

Royal Society of London founded, 1660 
Newton states law of gravity, 1687 


1700 


Science becoming popular (Encyclopedists) 


Lavoisier's chemistry experiments 


1800 


Geology becomes a science 


Liebig's analysis of soils 
Darwin's Origin of Species, 18 

£ 59 
Pasteur’s discoveries about bacteria 


1900 


Burbank and Carver work with plants 


Scientific experiment advanced by schools and industry 
Science applied in World War I 


This chart includes developments discussed in this chapter and the next. Scientific dis- 
coveries after World War I are covered in Chapter 45. 


losis caused the disease of tuberculosis. 
Once the “germ theory” had been 
proved, scientists discovered many germs 
by which diseases are communicated and 
found ways to attack them. 

3. Discovering the principle behind 
vaccination. Late in life, Pasteur made 
another important discovery. He worked 
out the principle by which people can be 
protected against some diseases by inject- 
ing the weakened germs of the same dis- 
eases into their systems. Jenner had dis- 
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covered a way to prevent smallpox by 
vaccination, but Jenner, not gue 
about germs, did not understand FE 
principle which explains his asd 
With his knowledge of germs, Paste d 
was able to work out the general proe 
ple. Vaccination for smallpox was ei 
fective because the cowpox germ wa d 
mild form of the smallpox germ. d 
cination gave protection because 4 B 
son who has had smallpox once does 
have it again. 


Pasteur applied the same principle to 
rabies (Ray-beez). He made a “ vaccine” 
of weakened germs. He injected this 
vaccine into a boy who had been bitten 
by a mad dog, and the “ vaccine” pre- 
vented the attack of rabies. This princi- 
ple of fighting germs with germs has 
been applied to many communicable dis- 
eases such as diphtheria and typhoid. 

Thus Pasteur, the chemist, advanced 
medical science in three ways: (1) he dis- 
covered that germs are carried — they 


are not created by “ spontaneous genera- 
tion "— and that they can be killed by 
heating, or “ pasteurization "5 (2) he sup- 
ported the theory that germs cause some 
diseases; and (3) he found the basic prin- 
ciple by which germs can be used to fight 
germs. 

He is only one— even if the most 
important — of the many scientists, chem- 
ists, biologists, physicists, and others who 
became allies of medicine in the unend- 
ing war against disease. 


From Leonardo da Vinci's time, about 1500, to the present, sci- 
ence has advanced by experiment and precise observation. The scien- 
tific method, used by questioning minds and aided by instruments for 
accurate measurement, has enabled men to extend their knowledge and 


better their lives. 


At the beginning of Modern Times, Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo overthrew the old belief that the earth is the center of the 
universe. In 1687 the publication of Newton's theory of gravity es- 
tablished the idea that matter and motion operate according to natural 


A LOOK 
BACK 


laws. The experiments of Lavoisier in the eighteenth century started 
the modern science of chemistry. After 1800, the geological study of 
rocks and soils, and of animal and plant fossils embedded in them, 


showed that the earth’s history is far older than men had previously 


believed. 


Scientific knowledge was spread, after 1500, by the circulation 
of printed books and by societies of scholars. About the time o 


f the 


French Revolution, Voltaire and Diderot and other writers helped 
science win popular attention and respect. Gradually, such old super- 
stitions as witchcraft and astrology were undermined as ordinary peo- 


ple accepted the natural sciences. 
+ у . ЕЈ У 
lish naturalist Darwin shook men's minds 


In the nineteenth century, the Eng- 
drastically by publishing 


his Origin of Species. His theory of evolution helped establish the mod- 


ern idea of change — of the presen 

Modern. medicine illustrates 
applied to human betterment. Harvey, 
scientific method to arrive at his theory o 
in 1624. Two centuries later Jenner advanc 
discovering vaccination against s 
sulted from Florence Nightingale 
make nursing a trained profession. 
tury, the chemist Pasteur’s discoveries about 
creased physicians’ understanding of the origin an 


t growing out of the past. 

how scientific knowledge has been 
a student of Galileo, used the 
# the circulation of the blood 
ed preventive medicine by 
mallpox, and practical benefits re- 
's efforts to improve hospitals and 
At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
t the nature of bacteria in- 
d spread of disease. 
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Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. What is the “scientific method”? 
How does it differ from other ways of gain- 
ing knowledge? What is the difference be- 
tween a hypothesis and a natural law? 

2. Explain how the scientific method was 
used: (1) by Copernicus, Kepler, and Gali- 
leo in the study of the movement of the 
planets; (2) by Harvey in his conclusions 
about the circulation of the blood; (3) by 
Newton in his discovery of the law of grav- 
ity; (4) by Jenner in his discovery of vac- 
cination; (5) by Lavoisier in his study of 
fire; (6) by Darwin in his study of evolu- 
tion; (7) by Pasteur in his study of bacteria. 

3. What are the five scientific instruments 
associated with the name of Galileo? Why 
is each important in scientific observation 
and experimentation? 

4. In what ways do scientists learn from 
other scientists? How many examples can 
you find in this chapter? 

5. What new explanations of the way 
nature operates were made by (т) Galileo; 
(2) Harvey; (3) Newton; (4) Lavoisier; 
(5) Darwin; (6) Pasteur? 

6. What did Darwin mean by “ evolu- 
tion "? What did he mean by “ natural selec- 
tion "? What is the difference between evolu- 
tion and revolution? 

7. Why did Darwin's theory affect think- 
ing about all fields? 

8. How did Pasteur's investigation of 
fighting germs with germs open up a whole 
new field for preventive medicine? 

9. In what ways did Florence Nightingale 
advance the profession of nursing? 


Then and Now 
т. What is the difference be- 


tween superstition and knowl- 

edge? How many examples can you de- 

scribe that show how science has reduced 
superstition? 

2. On the whole, has the spread of sci- 

entific knowledge benefited or: harmed the 

peoples of the world? Has it made relations 
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among different peoples and nations gen- 
erally better or worse? 

3. Should all high school students be re- 
quired to study science? If so, what particu- 
lar branches of science? 

4. Why has the idea of evolution been 
important in science and in the study of 
man and of civilization? Does it help you 
understand yourself and the world that you 
know? Is it a hopeful or a discouraging 
idea? 

5. Why would The Evolution of Man and 
of Civilization be a possible title for this his- 
tory of the world? What evolutions has it 
traced thus far? 

6. How has recent research in biology 
and chemistry led to many practical benefits 
in the prevention and cure of disease? Name 
some examples, 


5 


Activities 


I. List a few ways in which you 

have used the scientific method, 
or seen it used (such as cooking, repairing 
a car or a bicycle, or developing a film). — 

2. Prepare, with illustrations from dis- 
carded magazines, a bulletin-board exhibit 
giving examples of instruments now neede 
in scientific experimentation. Indicate those 
that are related to the instruments that were 
invented in Galileo’s time. 

3. Topics for investigation and report. (2) 
The invention of the telescope, microscope, 
and spectacles; (2) Lavoisier as the ee 
of Chemistry; (3) Benjamin Franklin, t 
first American scientist; (4) Koch's proof Е 
the germ theory (your biology text 1 4 s 
source); (5) “ First of the Microbe Hu 
Leeuwenhoek " (see Microbe Hunters y 
Paul de Kruif). ; 

5 А 3 in the life 

4. Dramatize briefly episodes in Or 
of Pasteur or Florence Nightingale. i: 
choose some episode in the history of t 
Red Cross or of its founder, Clara Barton. 

5. Ask a small committee to start а Pu 
to be posted in the classroom, вожа c 
country from which each of the scien s 
and inventors named in this chapter ee 
the one that follows came, and noting 
what each individual is remembered. 


30 
SCIENCE IS APPLIED TO 
INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Before Modern Times almost all work was done by human labor 
| and animals. What crude machinery existed was driven by muscle 
| power, with some aid from wind and water power. In Modern Times 

a series of inventions enabled men to obtain power from steam and oil 
and through the use of electricity. 
À As machines were invented and new sources of power harnessed 
LOOK to run them, factories were organized to produce manufactured goods 
AHEAD in large quantities. Railroads were built to transport raw materials and 
finished goods to and from the factories, and new processes for making 
steel were developed. 

Thus science and invention working together with industry 
caused a tremendous change in the life and work of the Western na- 
tions. This change, beginning in England about 1776, is called the 
Industrial Revolution. The revolution was gradual, extending into 
the present day. Starting in the West, it eventually was to affect all 
parts of the world. 

Note the location of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham in England; Lyons and Lille in France; the province 
of Lorraine (both French and German); the cities of Berlin and Essen 


and the Ruhr Valley in Germany. 


chines were too heavy to be operated by 
any kind of power then available. The 
old stand-bys which men had used for 
centuries — wind, water, and muscle — 
were worked hard. But muscle, whether 
horse or human, was expensive; wind, 
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р the age when governments 
G Were being changed by revolutions 
А to 1848), many new machines were 
M The rapid growth of science 
> spurred an interest in the field of 
“nanics. But many of the new ma- 


though free, was unreliable; and falling 
water could be found only in a few places. 
A demand for some other form of power 
became more and more urgent. 


1. New Sources of Power 
Are Applied 


Magnificent new possibilities for using 
machines were opened first by the steam 
engine invented by James Watt. Later, 
gasoline engines and other kinds of in- 
ternal-combustion engines provided an- 
other form of power, and mastery of elec- 
tricity made it easy to carry power where- 
ever it was wanted. 


Using the Weight of Air 

The scientific knowledge used in the 
invention of the steam engine developed 
from experiments performed about 1600 
by Galileo. One day he was trying to re- 
pair a suction pump and began asking 
himself why it was possible to pump 
water with suction. The usual answer 
was: “Nature abhors a vacuum.” Water 
rushed in to fill the space where the air 
had been drawn out by the pump, and 
thus nature prevented the existence of a 
vacuum. Galileo began to measure how 
high water could be lifted by a vacuum 
pump and found there was a limit to 
nature’s supposed hatred of a vacuum. 
He had the hunch that what made a 
pump work was the weight or pressure 
of air. 

Many men checked Galileo’s hunch 
with various experiments. Finally Robert 
Boyle, who lived in the time of Newton, 
showed that what we loosely call the 
weight of the atmosphere should more 
accurately be analyzed into weight and 
pressure. What happens is that the 
weight of the air exerts pressure. While 
studying the pressure of air, Boyle stud- 
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ied also the action of steam. When water 
is heated it turns into gas in the form of 
steam, and the expanding steam at one 
creates pressure. To describe such pres 
sure, Boyle figured out a law, named after 
him, which became the basis for develop 
ing power engines. 

The weight or pressure of air and the 
pressure of expanding steam were both 
put to use in the first steam engines. The 
Newcomen (noo-Kum-en), the best d | 
these early engines, wasted too much 
fuel for factory purposes, but it was шй 
to pump water out of coal mines, sint 
fuel was cheap at the mine mouth. 


Watt's Invention: Heat into Power 3 
In 1763, James Watt, who was a skilled 
instrument maker at the University d 
Glasgow, was called on to repair the 
Newcomen engine on display at the ш 
versity. Hoping to find a way of avoit 
ing its waste of coal, Watt began а 9* 
tematic study of steam. Two years latet, 
on a Sunday afternoon walk, he hit оро? 
the essential idea of making a good i 
engine — to draw off the steam from H 
cylinder into a separate condensing ch 
ber outside. Then, Watt said to E 
the cylinder could be kept hot, and ү 
would be no waste of steam in reheating 
it before each stroke, as in the New 
comen engine. watt 
For the next thirty-five years il 
worked to make his steam engine p 
tical. He applied all that science 
learned about heat, vacuum, 4? fot 
Pressure of gases. He devised a "orb 
steam to drive the piston back an^ ^, 
in precise strokes. He found a ul 
make the back-and-forth motion 9 ү 
piston turn a wheel so that his | 
engine could be used to turn the фу in 
of cloth factories. When Watt retire 
1800, his engine was in general b o 
Watt had made a practical -— di 
turning heat into power — that wa 


revolutionary meaning of his invention. 
To be sure, steam pushed the piston, but 
the steam was created by the heat re- 
leased from burning fuel, usually coal. 
The use of fire was the oldest invention 
of man, older even than stone imple- 
ments. Watt had turned this ancient 
friend of man, fire, into a new source of 
power. 


Steam Changes "Transportation 

Watts discovery was soon applied to 
transportation. While Napoleon's armies 
were conquering Europe, an American, 
Robert Fulton, ordered a steam engine 
from Watt's firm, and had it installed on 
the ship Clermont. When the Clermont 
first steamed up the Hudson in 1807, 
pinewood was used for fuel. The smoke 
and sparks from the burning wood rose 
high in the air, and the superstitious fell 
on their knees to ask protection from this 
i monster, moving on the waters, defy- 
ing wind and tide, and breathing flames 
and smoke.” Fulton was not the first to 
build a steamboat, but his regular line of 
ships up and down the Hudson River 
Was one of the most convincing demon- 
Strations that the power of steam could 
be used in ships. Thirty-one years later 
large enough engines were constructed 
so that a ship, using steam all the way, 
crossed the Atlantic in fifteen days. 

‚ Meanwhile, other inventors were seek- 
ing a way to make a steam engine pull 
a line of wagons. Brilliant success was 
attained by the Britisher, George Stephen- 
Son (srex-ven-s’n), the Father of Rail- 
toads. Stephenson's ideas were laughed 
at, just as Copernicus’ and Darwin's had 
een. In 1839 Stephenson silenced all 
"cs by having his famous Rocket pull 
а heavy load at the unheard-of speed of 
twenty-nine miles an hour. On land and 
Water the power in heat was being used 
х steam engines to provide cheap and 
peedy transportation. 


Internal-Combustion Engines 

Watt's steam engine was a way of 
turning heat into power; but much heat 
was lost as the steam passed from the 
boiler furnace to the cylinder of the 
engine. Why not, scientists asked them- 
selves, burn some other kind of fuel in 
the cylinder itself? As many men worked 
on this problem, several engines which 
exploded gas or heavy oils within the 
cylinder were invented. They were 
called internal-combustion engines. In 
1876, about a hundred years after Watt's 
invention, an internal-combustion engine 
was put into practical form by the Ger- 
man, Nikolaus Otto. 

Otto’s invention worked speedily and 
cheaply, and did away with so much 
noise that it was known to engineers as 
the “silent engine.” In 1886, another 
German inventor named Gottlieb Daim- 
ler (cor-leeb рум-Јег) constructed an in- 
ternal-combustion engine which had 
greater speed and power in comparison 
to its weight. The internal-combustion 
engines which run the modern automo- 
bile and airplane were developed from 
the engines of Otto and Daimler. 


Electricity Makes Water Power Important 

By the time internal-combustion en- 
gines were coming into widespread use, 
falling water was being made into a 
handy source of power. Hitherto water 
power had been cheap at the riverbank, 
but unavailable elsewhere. All the pow- 
er of Niagara Falls was of no use a few 
miles away. The force created by the 
movement of water became important 
when scientists found a seemingly mi- 
raculous way of transporting power — in 
the form of electricity. 

About 1800 an Italian professor, Count 
Volta (vawr-tah) (1745-1827), discovered 
a way of building a battery which would 
de a steady electric current for ex- 
As a result of this battery, 
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provi 
periments. 


knowledge of electricity increased more 
in the next twenty years than it had in 
all previous centuries. Another step for- 
ward was taken by the Frenchman, An- 
dré Ampère (ahn-pray ahn-eam) (1775- 
1836). He worked out laws stating the 
magnetic effects of an electric current. 
His laws laid the scientific basis for the 
invention of the telegraph by Samuel 
Morse and the invention of the telephone 
by Alexander Graham Bell (see p. 473). 
But the industrial use of electric power 
depended on further discoveries made 
by the Britisher, Michael Faraday (ram- 
uh-day) (1791-1867). 

For fifty years Faraday studied elec- 
tricity at a laboratory of the Royal Insti- 
tute in London. On October 28, 1831, 
he began experimenting with a horseshoe 
magnet and a copper disc. The copper 
disc was placed between the two arms of 
the magnet and rotated. Soon the ro- 
tating copper disc was found to contain 
an electric current. *I think I have got 
hold of a good thing but can't say," Fara- 
day wrote to a friend. “It may be a 
weed instead of a fish that, after all my 
labor, I may pull up." It was a fish, in- 
deed. By turning magnetism into elec- 
tricity, Faraday had invented the dynamo 
(py-nuh-moh). 

Leaving others to develop his toy dy- 
namo into the driving force of industry, 
Faraday pried deeper into the mysteries 
of electricity —deeper than we can hope 
to follow him in this book. One day he 
made in his laboratory notebook the 
amazing entry, "I... have at last suc- 
ceeded in magnetizing and electrifying a 
ray of light" Linking electricity and 
light led, much later, to the invention of 
the radio. 

Faraday’s dynamo is named from the 
Greek word for power, and the term is 
the symbol of power in the modern 
world. About one hundred years after 
Watt perfected his steam engine, Euro- 
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pean scientists succeeded іп building 
large dynamos which could furnish pow- 
er to factories. The dynamo does not 
itself create power, but changes the power 
of heat or of falling water into electricity 
so that it can be transported wherever it 
is wanted. 


2. Applied Science Brings the 
First Industrial Revolution 


The application of scientific discoveries 
and mechanical inventions to the produc 
tion of goods was to change the history 
of the world drastically. Watt’s steam e 
gine is often said to have influenced his- 
tory more than any clection or war. The 
changes were so important that we speak 
of them as the Industrial Revolution. 


Three Industrial Revolutions 
The Industrial Revolution did not come 
about suddenly, as its name might lead 
you to believe. It was a gradual process 
and in fact the revolution is still going ?? 
today. Я 
The whole story can be divided into 
parts, as follows: (т) the First Industri 
Revolution, 1776 to 1873 (divided into tW 
periods, 1776 to 1837 and 1837 to 1873); 
(2) the Second Industrial Revolution, 187 
to 1929; and (3) the Third Industrial Rev- 
olution, from 1929 up through our gir 
Each of these periods is marked of | 
à major depression, or sharp decline 0 
business and trade. In 1837, 1873, and 19% 
much of the West was seized by dc^, 
sion. Factories closed, many businesses s 
banks were ruined, and the prices 0 i 
cultural products were affected. Econom 
progress seemed to cease. Gradually £9? н 
times returned and another period 9 
dustrial growth was under way: Т. 
The Industrial Revolution, like the 
velopment of nationalism, democracy т 


the early steps of modern science, first 
came in the West. Nations outside the 
West which are now industrially impor- 
tant, such as Russia, were far behind in 
the use of power-driven machinery. Even 
within the West, machinery was used 
much earlier in some nations than in 
others. France, Germany, and the United 
States became industrial leaders after 1837, 
but the Industrial Revolution had hardly 
begun in those countries when in Britain 
it was well advanced. In the first period of 
the First Industrial Revolution, 1776 to 
1837, Britain led the world in the invention 


When the wars were over, British meth- 
ods spread. 


Clothmaking by Machines 

The first large-scale use of machines 
in manufacturing goods was in cloth- 
making. During the centuries before 
the Age of Revolutions, the cloth made 
was mostly woolen and linen and it was 
produced Бу  hand-operated spinning 
wheels and looms. But as overseas com- 
merce developed a greater demand for 
cheap cloth, cotton came into use. In 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL CENTERS. Cities 
mushroomed in England during the Industrial Rev- 
olution. They were clustered in areas within easy 


and extensive use of machinery. 


Why Britain Led 


Britain had a head start over other na- 
tions for several reasons: (1) The demand 
Íor products was larger in Britain, since 
the British had the biggest overseas 
markets. British trade profited most 
from the conquest of the oceans. (2) In 
raw materials, also, the British were well 
supplied. Iron ore and coal—the essen- 
tials for steam engines and railroads — 
were plentiful in Britain and deposits of 
both minerals were usually found in the 
same area. (3) Britain was already a 
united nation in 1776, when Germany, for 
example, was divided into about three 
hundred states, and when the United 
States was just beginning as a nation. 
In a disunited nation, such as Germany 
їй 1776, there were many boundaries at 
Which goods were taxed. These bound- 
aries interfered with the movement of 
Merchandise and the planning of a canal 
System or of through roads. Within 
Britain there were no such difficulties. 

After improvements in steam engines, 
textile machinery, and iron founding be- 
Бап in Britain, they might have been imi- 
tated quickly on the continent of Europe 
lad not the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion and of Napoleon set up à barrier 

"tween Britain and the continent. 


reach of the coal and iron fields. 


© MAIN IRON FIELDS 


Фр MAIN COAL FIELDS 
€ MAIN INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


All three pictures from Brown Brothers 


England a number of inventors devel- 
oped machines to meet the need. Most 
successful in putting the new machinery 
to work was Richard Arkwright. 

A “bag-cheeked, potbellied тап,” 
Arkwright began as a barber in a base- 
ment and used his wife's money to start 
a business of buying up girls’ hair, dye- 
ing it, and selling it for wigs. Bigger 
opportunities for profit, Arkwright 
found, lay in the making of cotton cloth. 
He heard of an invention by which many 
threads could be spun at once, patented 
this machine in 1769, and tackled the 
problems of putting it to use as profitably 
as possible. Borrowing the necessary 
money, Arkwright built spinning ma- 
chines and set them up in a factory 
where the spindles (the rods or pins 
used in spinning to twist, wind, and hold 
threads) could be turned by water 
power. 
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NEW KINDS OF POWH 
TO DRIVE MACHINE 


Once the steam engine, on Watt's model, was de 
signed to be compact but pou erful, it could drive 
locomotive like George Stephenson's Rocket, wid 
was built in 1829. 


А big stride toward 

greater power within a 

small space was taken INTERNAL FONI 
when Daimler (above, COMBUSTION Va 
in the back seat) put the ENGINE OF 
internal-combustion en- / 
gine into his early auto- í 
mobile. 


New York (above). 


Power-driven spindles produced yarn 
More quickly and more cheaply than 
and spinners who depended on their 
Ben for power. With a large supply 
E aan a big demand for cloth, there 
E „чш need to speed up the 
„жа o meet that need Edmund 
vented Бл io clergymensdüBe 
E * mechanical loom operated by 
a E et or steam. He patented this 
П 1785. 
"i сары alone had been avail- 
i se the new spinning and weav- 
ьа bar ne would (nato dices 
da ^ ut just at this time James Watt 
is н. his steam engine. Spin- 
"E e ines, power-driven looms, and 
e Se engine worked together to 
5 about a major change. 


Water or steam power, converted to electricity by 
b ast tae mt — 04 
dynamos, could be stored for purposes such as 
running printing presses or lighting the streets of 


вә чэ 


More and Better Iron 

The extensive use of machinery gave 
special importance to iron and coal. 
Iron was desirable for the manufacture 
of all machinery because wooden parts 
soon became worn and began to wobble. 
But two things were necessary before 
iron could be widely used: first, a proc- 
ess for shaping iron in an accurate way; 
second, a way to produce iron cheaply. 

Iron had to be shaped with sufficient 
accuracy so that the parts of the machine 
would fit together. Watt's first steam 
engine would not work because the best 
cylinder his iron founder could produce 
was three-eighths of an inch larger at 
one end than at the other. А great deal 
of power was lost as the steam leaked 
between the piston and the cylinder wall. 
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This difficulty was solved by John Wil- 
kinson, the first important inventor of 
machine tools. 

In making iron cylinders for Watt's 
engine, Wilkinson applied a method he 
had invented for boring cannon. Wil- 
kinson's foundries made him one of the 
leading capitalists of the day. He issued 
coins bearing his own likeness and the 
proud inscription, “John Wilkinson, 
Ironmaster.” So enthusiastic was Wil- 
kinson about the possibilities of iron that 
he never wrote a letter without using the 
word; he built an iron church with an 
iron altar, and was buried, at his own 
request, in an iron coffin! 

The second necessity was the cheap 
production of iron. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, iron was expen- 
sive because it was smelted by charcoal, 
which was becoming scarce as the forests 
of England disappeared. The discovery 
of a way of using coke in smelting made 
possible the substitution of coal for char- 
coal. Since coal was abundantly sup- 
plied by England's rich mines, this new 
method of smelting made iron cheaper. 
Not-only was coal necessary to produce 
the iron, but it also provided the power 
for steam engines. Coal thus became as 
important to the machine age as iron. 


Improved Transportation 

Before machines could be put to their 
fullest use, it was necessary to find im- 
proved means of transporting raw mate- 
rials to the factories, as well as transport- 
ing finished products from the factories 
to the markets where they could be sold. 

'The need was real. Early eighteenth- 
century roads were usually dirt trails 
full of deep ruts. A nobleman's carriage 
was often accompanied by running foot- 
men who lifted it over the ruts and set it 
upright when it overturned. During 
the century after 1750, better transporta- 
tion overland was provided first by 
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macadam roads and canals, and ‘then by 
railroads. 

The macadam road bears the name of 
the Scotch engineer, John Macadam, who 
invented it. His method was to lay a 
roadbed of large stones covered by layers 
of smaller and smaller stones. Mud was 
used to bind the stones, and a heavy 
roller made the surface smooth and hard. 
In the making of modern macadam 
roads, the only change is the use of tar 
or asphalt instead of mud. The use of 
Macadam’s method of road building 
greatly improved the roads of England. 

About 1800, canals spread in а net 
work over Britain, connecting iron and 
coal mines with the factories, and fac 
tories with the seaboard (see the map on 
р. 467). They lowered by one-fourth 
the cost of bringing coal to the cotton 
factories of Manchester, and cheapened 
the cost of transporting the finished cloth 
from Manchester to its port at Liverpool. 

A little later, in France canals were built 
connecting the four natural waterways © 
the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the 
Rhone rivers (see map on p. 332): In the 
United States, the Erie Canal was dug D 
connect the Mohawk and Hudson rivers, 
thus providing a water route between the 
Great Lakes and New York City. The 
opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 caus? 
a sharp drop in the cost of hips 
products from the Middle West to t f 
East, and started New York on 1% a 
to becoming the largest city of the Unite 
States. 


Railroads Open а New Period, 1897317 
About 1837, the canals in both E 
and America began to be replaced | 
railroads. Products of the жей! | 
iron machines were pulled to таг T 
by steam-driven wagons running 0? Me 
rails. By 1837, George Stephenson $ i ; 
motives had proved practical in Eng 


: he 
They were soon being shipped to ; 


United States and to the continent of 
Europe, where they were being widely 
copied by other manufacturers. 

Thus, when the depression of 1837 came, 
England still led in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but the application of machinery was 
spreading out to other parts of the West. 
The second period of the First Industrial 
Revolution, 1837 to 1873, was soon under 
way. During this period France, Germany, 
and the United States grew in industrial 
strength. 


Nationalism Spurs Railroad-Building 

The building of railroads was hastened 
by the force of nationalism and was es- 
pecially rapid during the Age of National 
Unifications, 1848 to 1871. Cavour in 
Italy, Napoleon III in France, and Bis- 
marck in Germany all encouraged the 
creation of national railroad systems (see 
PP. 343. 353, 355, and 358). In the 
United States, the first transcontinen- 
tal railroad was completed shortly after 
the War Between the North and South. 
As the country was reunited, its people 
turned once more toward the open lands 
of the Far West. 

Wherever the new railroads went, 
Whether under the ancient walls of some 
French or German city or across the cat- 
tle ranges of the American West, they 
brought the cheap products of factories 
10 new markets. At the same time, men 
living along the new railroad lines were 
encouraged to produce more, since the 
railroad gave them a means of reaching 
distant markets. On the Great Plains 
of the United States, for example, the 
Production of beef and grain greatly in- 
‘teased after the completion of the 
transcontinental rail lines. 


Bessemer, Maker of Cheap Steel 

The development of speedy and safe 
transportation by both railroads and 
steamships was aided by the discovery of 


cheap ways of making steel. The trail 
breaker in the steel industry was Henry 
Bessemer (srs-uh-mer), an English engi- 
neer. Steel was known to be lighter and 
tougher than iron, but it was much more 
expensive to produce. Consequently, 
steel had been used only for special items, 
such as sword blades and gun barrels. 
Bessemer announced in 1856 a new proc- 
ess which promised to make steel cheap 
enough to replace iron in general use, but 
those who first tried the process were dis- 
satisfied with the results. Foundries 
stopped paying fees for the use of his 
patent, and it threatened to become value- 
less. Bessemer himself then went into 
the steel business. Some deposits of iron 
ore contain phosphorus, others do not, 
and Bessemer found that by using only 
ore free of phosphorus he could produce 
good steel at low cost. Soon his competi- 
tors adopted his methods, and a huge 
British steel industry was built on the 
Bessemer process. 


Carnegie, Master of American Steel 

In the United States, a large iron de- 
posit free of phosphorus lay at the west 
shores of Lake Superior. At a consid- 
erable distance from this ore, rich coal 
deposits were being mined in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. Andrew Carnegie 
(kahr-nay-gee) (1835-1919) led in bring- 
ing these two materials together to found 
the American steel industry. 

Carnegie was a Scotch immigrant boy. 
While he worked as a telegraph operator 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and later 
as secretary to one of its officials, his mind 
roved over the business possibilities in 
the coal of the Pennsylvania mountains. 
Carnegie was not, like Bessemer, an in- 
ventive ironmaster himself. His wisdom 
lay in foreseeing that steel would be the 
framework of the new industrial society 
arising around him. He obtained con- 
trol of coal and iron mines, made favor- 
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Picture at left from Historical Pictures ; right, 


able agreements with railroads to trans- 
port the coal and iron, and secured the 
loyal services of men who knew how to 
make and sell iron and steel — men 
sometimes “ cleverer than himself," as he 
insisted. When Carnegie retired in 1901, 
he was worth a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, and the United States was one of the 
three leading steel-producing nations. 


Krupp, Germany’s Cannon King 

The third nation of the West to de- 
velop a big steel industry ‘was Germany, 
which became important industrially 
after 1871, when the German states were 
unified by Bismarck. The center of the 
German steel industry was among the 
coal beds of the Ruhr Valley (see map 
on p. 347). At first the supply of iron 
came from Spain, Sweden, and other dis- 
tant points, but chemical discoveries about 
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, 
from Brown Brothers 


Two masters of steel empires: Krupp (left) built steel and munitions mills in the Ruhr 
Valley, Germany; Carnegie controlled mills and railroads in the United States. 


1880 made available a large iron supply 
near at hand in Lorraine. 

On the European continent, E 
ments as well as railroads were à main 
market for steelmakers. The most | 
mous steelmaker of the Ruhr was Alfre 
Krupp (1812-1887), maker of cannon a 
armor plate. A stiff, driving nes 
man, Krupp had grown up 1n the d 
works left him when he was fourteen | 
his father. He knew all about s 
making, though he was no wer 
Alfred Krupp was primarily a gooc n he 
man. In a luxurious castle ene: d 
built in the hills away from the Ee 
his factories, he lavishly entertain? c 
German emperor and other me que 
persons, while he planned the co 


arma- 


Ё more 
of new markets, the purchase Е big" 
ore deposits, and the building 9 sed. 


in 
furnaces and hammers for shaping 


3. The Second Industrial Revo- 
lution Gets Under Way 


The story of steel has carried us into the 
Second Industrial Revolution, 1873 to 1929. 
During this time, the United States and 
Germany were the pacemakers, as Britain 
had been before 1837. Changes in steel- 
making were a main ingredient in the Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution. Also important 
were the many new industries connected 
with electricity, petroleum, the gasoline 
engine, and the applications of chemistry. 

The Third Industrial Revolution, dur- 
ing the time from 1929 up to our own day, 
will be treated in the final part of this book 
(Chapter 45). 


Chemical Industries 

The growing use of coal in industry 
led to important discoveries in chemistry. 
When heated, coal gives off a liquid called 
coal tar. German chemists discovered how 
to make from this an array of colored dyes 
for cloth, paints, metals, and paper. They 
also made explosives, perfumes, and drugs 
such as aspirin. For a long period of time, 
Germany exercised a tight control over 
chemical industries throughout the world 
through an organization called I. G. Far- 
ben (General Dyestuff Corporation). In 
recent times American companies have 
ed in the research and production of 
chemicals, including newly discovered 
Synthetics like plastics. 

Chemistry became increasingly impor- 
'ant in the metal industries. The Bes- 
semer process of making steel worked 
well only with ores that were free of 
Phosphorus. Early in the nineteenth 
century, the steelmakers posed to the 
chemists the problem of eliminating phos- 
phorus from certain iron ores. It was the 
Solution of this problem by chemists 
about 1880 which enabled the German 
dustry to use extensively the ore de- 


posits in Lorraine. Still later, chemists 
aided in the development of tougher, 
rustless steels and several new metals for 
industry, notably aluminum. 


The First Electrical Industries 

Electricity became important industri- 
ally when it was used to send messages 
long distances. Samuel Morse, a Yankee 
artist with a flair for invention, made the 
telegraph practical by using an electrical 
magnet to flip a lever up and down. He 
thus produced the short or long pauses 
which are the familiar dot-dash of the 
Morse code. After the first telegraphic 
message flashed from Washington to Bal- 
timore in 1844, governments began order- 
ing telegraph instruments and wires. 

A much larger electrical industry grew 
with the coming of the telephone, which 
everyone could operate. The telephone 
was invented by Alexander Bell, a Bos- 
ton professor interested in devising ways 
to help the deaf. In the course of his 
studies of speech and hearing, Bell dis- 
covered how to use electric magnetism. 
He vibrated a piece of iron in such a 
way that it sent out sound waves cor- 
responding to those made by the voice. 
Bell’s telephone received its first pub- 
licity at the Philadelphia Exposition of 
1876. There Emperor Pedro П of Brazil 
picked up the instrument on display and 
exclaimed: “It talks! " 


Marconi Sends Sounds Without Wires 

In the following decades scientists 
worked at the problem of making electri- 
cal impulses carry sounds without wires. 
Success finally came in 1895 to a shy, 
wealthy young Italian named Guglielmo 
Marconi (goo-LYEL-moh mahr-Kon-nih). 
When he was just twenty-one years old, 
he found a way of using the tapping in- 
strument of Morse to send without wires 
a cricketlike sound across three-quarters 
of a mile on his father’s estate. 
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The movies went a long way 
shots to... 


M.M.A. Film Library 
from Méliès’ trick 


Older experts scoffed at young Mar- 
coni’s wireless. They said the curve of 
the earth would stop the electrical im- 
pulses from traveling far without wires. 
Undismayed, Marconi used his wealth to 
hire assistants in London who worked 
with him to increase the exactness of the 
sounds and the distance they would 
travel. Six years after his first success, 
Marconi left his assistants in London 
and went to Newfoundland. While a 
violent storm lashed the Atlantic, he sat 
in an old barracks, earphones clamped to 
his head, his nerves taut. Suddenly 
there came a sharp tap, and Marconi 
handed the earphones to an assistant so 
that he too could hear the dots and dashes 
clearly signaling the letter *S". (фе 
first wireless message sent across the two 
thousand curving miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Within a few years two ships 
crashed in the fog and only a Marconi 
wireless saved the lives of crew and pas- 
sengers. Everywhere the wireless was 
accepted as a tremendously useful scien- 
tific discovery. A large telegraph indus- 
try soon developed in the United States 
and Europe. 
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Edison: Light and Power Industries 
Electricity was made the most versa- 
tile of men's servants by the genius of 
Thomas Edison. Edison had little book 
learning — at twelve he had become a 
railroad newsboy — but he wanted in- 
tensely to know and to do things him- 
self. When he happened upon a copy 
of Faraday's book describing the discov- 
ery of the dynamo, Edison sat up all 
night devouring it. “Life is so short,” 
he said. *I am going to hustle." 
Inventors knew there was a fortune in 
finding a way to use electricity to pro- 
vide light, but up to this time no one had 
discovered a cheap material, which, when 
electrified, would continue to glow with 
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light. After many other ideas had ree 
Edison led electricity into a piece ы p 
bonized cotton thread and it glowe i 
almost forty-five hours as Edison and 
assistants watched. But cotton "d p. 
fragile for everyday use. Finally his €? 

ists succeeded with tungsten. 
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1700 


Newcomen steam engine, 1705 


1750 


Watt's improved steam engine, 1769 


MILESTONES IN INVENTION 


Arkwright's spinning machine, 1769 
Wilkinson's machine tools 
Cartwright's power loom, 1785 


1800 Macadam roads 


Fulton's steamboat, the Clermont, 1806 
Stephenson's locomotive, the Rocket, 1830 
Faraday’s dynamo, 1831 

Morse’s telegraph, 1844 


McCormick’s reaper 
Bessemer steel process, 1856 


1850 


Otto’s internal combustion engine, 1876 


Bell's telephone, 1876 


Edison's electric light, 1879 
Daimler's automobile, 1883 
Marconi's wireless, 1895 


1900 


Wright brothers' airplane, 1903 


Henry Ford produces Model T, 1908 


Beginnings of movies 
Beginnings of radio 


Industry supplies mass armies in World War I 
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This chart includes important inventions beginning with the Industrial Revolution up 
10 the end of World War I. Later developments are described in Chapter 45. 


а supplying electricity to a city from 
i» ү) powerhouse. The power in 
Ming Др or in waterfalls could be 
PN into electricity by a dynamo and 
Ra UE Wherever it was wanted by 
aede ut a central powerhouse was also 
23 to store up current and distribute 

n small amounts to the street lights, 


the stock tickers, and the telegraph and 
telephone lines of a city. Edison's labors 
on the many problems connected with a 
central powerhouse were climaxed when 
four hundred Edison lamps glowed on 
the streets of New York City in 1882. 
The first electric power plant used 
steam engines to drive the dynamos, but 
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waterfalls proved a cheaper source of 
electricity. Water power, or “ white coal,” 
made large-scale industries possible in 
Italy, Switzerland, Ireland, the Scandi- 
navian nations, and in other countries 
which had little coal. In the. United 
States, Britain, France, and Germany, 
white coal competed with black coal in 
furnishing power for machines ranging 
from small household egg beaters to great 
railroad engines. 


From Magic Shows to Movies 

Electricity was also being put to work 
to entertain. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Europeans and Americans had been 
learning more and more about photogra- 
phy, and what they had discovered was 
put together in the 1890 by Thomas 
Edison into the first motion-picture ma- 
chine. The gadget was simply a series of 
tiny pictures driven by sprocket holes on 
the sides of the film between a source of 
light and a magnifying glass. Edison 
was not particularly interested in his 
invention; at the most it seemed a tem- 
porary novelty. 

More interest was shown in France, 
where the process was improved and 
methods of projecting the films were 
worked out. The real possibilities in the 
film were first seen about 1900 by a 
Frenchman, George Méliàs (may-lyez), 
who had, at one time or another, been a 
cabinetmaker, a newspaper cartoonist, 
an actor, and a magician. Fascinated by 
the new gadget, Méliés used to roam the 
streets of Paris “ shooting " soldiers, 
trains — anything that moved —for the 
fun of it. While grinding his camera at 
a bus one day, the camera jammed. 
Méliés cleared it and went on taking 
a picture of a hearse that was moving by. 
When he projected the film, he was as- 
tonished to see a bus seem to turn into a 
hearse on his screen. By accident the 
hearse had taken the place of the bus at 
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the same spot on the same bit of film 
where the bus had been. Excited by 
this magical effect, the magician Méliès 
went on developing new tricks with his 
camera. It was he who invented both 
the "fadeout" and the "double expo- 
sure." His "magic shows" were the 
first movies widely exhibited in Europe 
and the United States. 

But Méliés’ bundle of tricks were a far 
cry from the movie we know. They 
lacked the continued flow of a story, spe- 
cial lighting effects, and specially trained 
actors. These and a dozen other parts 
of the modern movie were developed 
mostly by Americans working first in 
New York City and then in Hollywood. 
The first movie “ epic " appeared in I9I5, 
and during the 1:920's the industry de- 
veloped rapidly, mostly in Hollywood 
but to an important extent in Western 
Europe and in Japan. 


Birth of the Radio a 
Another spectacular use of electricity 
came in the invention of radio. The 
radio is a direct child of the wireless 
If dots and dashes could be sent without 
wires by electrical impulses, scientists 
concluded, then wireless transmission 0 
electrical impulsing representing о 
man voice or music ought to be possible. 
Scientists on both sides of the ocean, 1!" 
side and outside Marconi's company, A 
ried on experiments. The most uu 
problem was to invent a receiver Wr 
would bring in the voice or the E 
In. the early 1900°, an American we 
engineer discovered that silicon and үс 
crystals would receive the human А. ; 
and this started a craze for “crystal se i 
Mechanical-minded young A 
were delighted by this new toy, aP P ib 
ents were amazed to see their s e 
ting some gadgets in a box whic dé 
brought a distant human voice puts 
room. But the crystal sets would rec 


Culver 


At Kitty Hawk Orville and Wilbur Wright, the most successful of many experimenters, 
fulfilled the dream of centuries. Mankind was no longer earth-bound. 


or short distances, and static fre- 
while a Tuined the reception. Mean- 
ea Я. = Sens were working on 
Жез uuding from Edison’s electric- 
"wm а vacuum tube that would re- 
steadi] Pose, waves more clearly and 
* a id > beginning of World War I 
ns x. € first crude vacuum tubes had 
PE. чаа. although the widespread 
networks d, the radio and national radio 
id not come until the 1920's. 


The Automobile Industry 

С ны of electricity as а source 

end o V being developed toward the 

hum hte € nineteenth century. Petro- 

or ae aring on the surface of streams 
8 nto salt wells had been known 


for a long time, but few important uses 
for it had been found. During the Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution, the invention 
of internal-combustion engines brought 
a large-scale use for petroleum, since it 
became the source of power for automo- 
biles. 

The first practical automobile engines 
were-made by Gottlieb Daimler (see p. 
465), whose car won the first interna- 
tional automobile race, held in France 
in 1894. These "horseless carriages” 
seemed fantastic when first offered to 
the public, but more races helped to ad- 
vertise them. 

At first automobiles were a fad for rich 
men who had previously shown their 
wealth and their dash by driving a team 
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of high-stepping horses. So long as auto- 
mobiles were luxuries of the rich, produc- 
tion was small and expensive. An Ameri- 
can, Henry Ford, made auto building a 
major industry by making autos cheap (see 
the biographical sketch of him on p. 489). 
By the 1920%, his example of low-cost, 
large-scale production was being imitated 
throughout the West. 


'The Airplane 

Internal-combustion engines not only 
permitted men to move about cheaply 
and quickly but lifted them into the air. 
The story of the airplane climaxed in 
1903, on a cold blustery day on the sand 
flats near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 
For several hours two Ohio bicycle man- 
ufacturers, Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
waited for the wind to die down. When 
ten o'clock came, and the wind was still 
blowing at about twenty-seven miles an 
hour, they decided to wait no longer, and 
wheeled out from a shed their strange- 
looking contraption. It had two wings, 
wooden braces with wire running be- 
tween them, a thirty-horsepower engine 
connected by chains with two propellers, 
a rudder, an “elevator,” and skids. The 
skids were placed on a greased rail and 
hooked to a cable which was pulled for- 
ward by the dropping of a heavy weight. 
Orville stretched out on the lower wing, 
his face forward, his hands on the rudder 
and the elevator. 

The weight was dropped, Wilbur 
kicked the chock from in front of the 
machine and, as long as he could keep 
up, ran alongside to steady the wingtips. 
The man-made bird climbed about as 
high as a person could reach, darted up 
and down in the strong wind, and then 
jolted down on its skids about 120 feet 
from where it had taken off. These 
twelve short seconds made Orville 
Wright the first human being to take off, 
move forward, and land upright in a 
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power-driven machine which was һеау- 
ier than air — in short, the first human 
being to fly in an airplane. 

'This was the dramatic start. But like 
the radio, the movies, and the automo- 
bile, the airplane did not reach a stage of 
development where it was widely used 
until the 1920's. 


4. Science Is Applied on Farms 


The new forms of 
and gasoline engines and electricity — 
brought great changes in industry, and 
the many new machines made modern 
cities possible. At the same time, science 
was changing ways of growing food and 
other crops on which cities and industry 
depend. Science applied on farms pro 
duced bigger and healthier animals, more 
and better meat and wool, and more an 
better grain, vegetables, and fruits. К 
has changed the life of millions of farm- 
ers and the diet of millions of other 


people. 


power — steam 


Chemistry and Farming: Liebig 

Justus von Liebig (Lrr-bikh), а pios 
fessor in a small German university, 
turned to studying what makes plants 
grow. In time he taught men to p 
of the soil not simply as dirt but i 
combination of chemicals which supp! 
the food needed by plants. _ e 

Since soil is a collection of je. 
poor ground can be made to gov ad 
crops if the right substances are a 7 
But how discover which wo 
plants need? It was commonly [eni 
the plants drew the carbon they П©° 


2 atter. 
from human or decayed uw io pis 
Liebig argued convincingly, 10 

8 Б Б those of 


own experiments and from 
earlier scientists, that the carbo air. 
taken from carbon dioxide in ke es 
He burned plants, analyzed Bae 


and discovered that the three essentials 
drawn from the soil were phosphorus, 
potash, and nitrogen. 

Although Liebig's work, published in 
1840, was basically sound, it was cor- 
rected by later practical experiments. 
Plots of similar soil were planted with 
the same crop but given different combi- 
nations of Then the results 
were carefully compared. The impor- 
tance of the "big three ” — phosphorus, 
potash, and nitrogen — was confirmed, 
although the best proportion was found 
to be a more complicated problem than 
Liebig had supposed. Moreover, Liebig 
had believed that the farmer did not need 
to supply nitrogen in fertilizer. Experi- 
ments proved that a chemical containing 
nitrogen was needed in the fertilizer for 
most soils, 


fertilizer. 


From McCormick's 


reaper, first tried out in 
1851, gradually devel- 
oped the modern com- 
bine driven by а gaso- 
line engine, Large-scale 
farming today is made 
much simpler and more 
Profitable by such ma- 


chines, 


Standard Oil 


Luther Burbank 

A more amazing phase of scientific 
agriculture came in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries when men 
developed new plants. In this work the 
leader was the son of a Massachusetts 
farmer, Luther Burbank (1849-1926), 
who never had a science course in his life. 
Burbank's first new vegetable, the Bur- 
bank potato, made enough money so 
that he could set up an experimental 
nursery garden near Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia. There, by constant experiment- 
ing for more than fifty years, he suc- 
ceeded in producing more than а hun- 
dred new creations, including the varie- 
ties of plums now most in use, thornless 
blackberries, a more luscious sugar corn, 
the famous Shasta daisy, and a type of 
cactus useful for feeding stock. 


George Washington Carver 

While Burbank was setting up his 
Santa Rosa laboratory, a frail little Ne- 
gro, born in slavery, was wandering 
around the Middle West eking out his 
living as a cook, a laundryman, and a 
farm hand. The Iowa State College of 
Agriculture gave George Washington 
Carver (1864-1943) a chance to learn 
about his childhood passion — flowers 
and plants. Eventually put in charge of 
the agricultural school of the Tuskegee 
(tus-KEE-gee) Institute, Carver's troubles 
were far from over. Once he had to flee 
a lynching party. Money was so scarce 
he built his laboratory out of the junk 
pile. Many white people thought that no 
Negro was capable of being a good sci- 
entist. Many people, both white and 
Negro, thought scientific agriculture was 
nonsense. 

Carver’s chief contributions were of 
two types. He persuaded many South- 
erners to grow fruits and vegetables in- 
stead of cotton alone, to plow deep, to 
rotate crops, and to use the proper ferti- 
lizers—in short, to be scientific about 
agriculture. In his own laboratory he 
discovered that the peanut and the sweet 
potato, two crops the South could easily 
grow, contain almost everything the hu- 
man diet needs. From the sweet potato. 
he developed 118 separate and now widely 
used products. From the peanut, he de- 
rived 300 different items—all the way 


Early scientists like Galileo and Newton had explained 
laws that enabled later experimenters to develop new sources © 
and invent new machines that could produce goods faste 
cheaply than before. At the same time a growing number of bu 
especially in the colonies founded by Western nations отоо! the 
ated a demand for more goods. The Western nations entered into 
Industrial Revolution, a time of the invention and extensive Us 


A LOOK 
BACK 


machines. 


: The First Industrial Revolution had two periods: b 
period, beginning in England and centered there, occurred from ? 
1776 to 1837; (2) during the second period, from about 1837 
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from leather stains and Worcestershire 
sauce to coffee, ink, and a vanishing 
beauty cream. 

The agricultural research pioneered by 
Burbank and Carver was carried forward 
by universities, government agricultural 
stations, and chemists throughout the 
West. 


* Industrial Revolution " on the Farms 

The gasoline engine and electricity 
revolutionized industry and transporta- 
tion by bringing new power to machines. 
They worked a change on farms as well, 
though the effects were more gradual and 
less widespread than in industry. 

The automobile led to the tractor, 
which climaxed a mechanical revolution 
on the farm. Agricultural machinery had 
been growing in importance ever since 
Cyrus McCormick, a Virginia farmer, 
had built his machine for harvesung 
grain. By 1873, McCormick reapers, which 
both cut and bound the wheat, were 10 
use in many countries. Harvesters an 
other farm machines called for so much 
power that tractors powered by pes я 
combustion engines were welcomed by 
the farmers. On many farms 4 tractor 
became more necessary than а horse. At 
the same time, the coming of Ча 
power lines, which gradually seats 
out into the countryside, speeded muc 
of the farmer’s work and brought 0% 
comforts for his family. 


natural 
Е power 
r and more 
yer 
cre 


e of 


to I 873 


England, the United States, and Germany led the Western nations in 
industrialization. The Second Industrial Revolution took place from 
about 1873 to 1929, as industrial methods spread to almost all parts of 
the world. A Third Industrial Revolution is still going on. 

The beginning of the First Industrial Revolution is closely con- 
nected with three men and their machines: Arkwright and the spinning 
jenny; Cartwright and the mechanical loom; and, of special importance, 
James Watt and the steam engine. The steam engine made it possible 
to extend greatly the use of the textile machines. The three combined 
to build a new demand for two basic industrial commodities, iron and 
coal. 

Steam also caused great changes in transportation. Fulton made 
steamships a successful venture, and Stephenson proved that railroad 
locomotives could provide cheap and speedy transport. Spurred by the 
needs of railroads, Bessemer devised a process for making harder and 
cheaper steel. Carnegie and Krupp were business leaders who devel- 
oped the steel industries of their countries. 

During the Second Industrial Revolution, new sources of power 
were harnessed to machines. Petroleum was used to drive machines 
after Otto and Daimler developed internal-combustion engines that 
could be used in automobiles, aircraft, and other machines. Water 
power was turned into electric current by the perfection of Faraday's 
dynamo. Edison developed the incandescent light and the central power 
stations to supply current to cities. Discoveries in chemistry improved 
steel and created new products. ny om 

In agriculture, experiments with fertilizers, notably by Liebig in 
Germany, used science to improve farming lands. In the United States, 
Burbank and Carver bred new varieties of plants for use as food and in 
industry. Machinery also brought changes on the farms. McCormick's 
reaper, hitched to automotive tractors, made large-scale planting pos- 
sible, while electricity brought labor-saving devices to the farmhouse. 


4. Why was Britain able to gain a head- 
start in industrial change? What did each 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. How did each of the following ad- 
Vance the use of steam: (1) Galileo; (2) 
Boyle; (3) Newcomen; (4) Watt; (5) Ste- 
Phenson; (6) Fulton. 

‚ ^ In what ways was the internal-combus- 
Чоп engine an improvement on the steam 
“gine? What kind of fuel did it make im- 
Portant? 

3. What was Faraday's contribution to- 


W: 5. m 
ard making electricity a new source of 
Power? 


of the following contribute to the early pe- 
riod of the Industrial Revolution: (1) Ark- 
wright; (2) Cartwright; (3) Wilkinson; (4) 
Macadam; (5) Stephenson? ; 
5. Why have iron and steel been in- 
creasingly important in modern times? What 
problems had to be solved before iron and 
steel could be widely used? What did each 
of the following contribute to the use of 
steel: (1) Bessemer; (2) Carnegie; (3) 
Krupp? What three nations took the lead 
in developing steel? What advantages did 


they have? 
6. How did steam and steel spread the 
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Industrial Revolution through the West? 
Why did nationalism speed the building of 
railroads? How did railroads strengthen na- 
tionalism ? 

7. What new sources of power and in- 
dustries are connected with the Second In- 
dustrial Revolution? What did each of the 
following contribute to it: (1) Morse; (2) 
Bell; (3) Edison; (4) Ford; (5) Marconi; 
(6) the Wright brothers? How does the 
Second Industrial Revolution differ from 
the earlier one? 

8. What uses in industry did the tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio fulfill? How 
did the motion picture and airplanes affect 
the industrial development of Western na- 
tions? 

9. How did each of these scientists find 
ways to increase the food supply: (т) Lie- 
big; (2) Burbank; (3) Carver? 

10. In what ways did the inventions and 
development of power during the Industrial 
Revolution affect work and life on farms in 
the twentieth century? 


Then and Now 


1. What connection do you see 

between the work of a “ pure” 
scientist — one who studies and experiments 
purely to extend knowledge— and the 
"practical" scientist who tries to invent 
machines and develop materials for а par- 
ticular use? Discuss examples in this chap- 
ter of how the two kinds of scientists work 
together, 

2. How did the expansion of the West 
affect the rise of the Industrial Revolution? 
Is there a problem in finding buyers for 
manufactured goods today? How would a 
depression, such as occurred in 1837, 1873, 
and 1929, slow down industrialization? 

3. How many specialized jobs or kinds of 
Work can you think of that grew out of (1) 
the building of railroads; (2) the widespread 
use of automobiles; (3) the invention of air- 
planes; (4) motion-picture entertainment. 
How do specialized jobs increase produc- 
tion? 

4. How have the uses of radio, motion 
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pictures, and airplanes “ shrunk the world”? 
What influence have they had on Western- 
ization, the spread of Western ideas to other 
parts of the world? 

5. Assuming that we are now living ina 
Third Industrial Revolution, what new 
sources of power have come into use since 
1929? What new inventions in transporta- 
tion and industry? What new kinds of 
jobs? 


Activities 


3 т. Make a bulletin-board display 
showing the major developments 
in the three periods of the Industrial Rev- 
olution, or showing how the Industrial Rev- 
olution has changed the lives of people in 
Western nations. Р р 
2. Clip from discarded magazines plc 
tures for a bulletin-board exhibit to show 
some of the ways in which science 15 ap- 
plied to the modern world. ; 
3. Science and plenty. As legends, er 
and myths show, ancient people dreamed 0 
a “horn of plenty,” “a miraculous pitcher, 
“an Aladdin’s lamp,” “a magic ies 
and other ways to supply goods or trave J 
magic. By means of pictures, drawings, 1 
cartoons show how science and machines af 
making those dreams come true. — m 
4. Machines and the farm. Select pic p 
from farm magazines that show how ! d 
chines are used on the farm. Machin : 
should be shown for diflerent types of el 
the dairy farm, large vegetable farms, v E. 
farms, fruit farms, mixed farming, 4” 
on. | 
5. Appoint one or two students to ys д 
onstrate in class: (1) the M" midi 
steam engine; (2) the working ofa BE 
(3) the principle of flight; (4) the А m 
eye; (5) scientific improvement of sec 
or seed for some other crop. ort. Q) 
6. Topics for investigation and rep ) die 
Machine tools; (2) kinds of steel Oi 
history of plows; (4) Richard Ar f oil of 
(s) Alfred Krupp; (6) the prs (8) 
electricity; (7) the Wright brother? 
D. W. Griffith. 


Al 


CAPITALIST LEADERSHIP 
CREATES NEW FORMS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


The Industrial Revolutions changed the ways men work by 
changing the methods of manufacture. Large machines could be 
operated only in factories, where men worked side by side, under su- 
pervision. Arranging the work of men so that machines can be used 
efficiently is called industrial organization or industrialism. 

Industrialism in the Western nations was promoted by capital- 
ists, men like Carnegie and Krupp, who bought machines, built fac- 
tories, and hired workers in order to gain profits from the sale of man- 
ufactured goods. During the First Industrial Revolution, from about 
1776 to 1873, the capitalists were both owners and managers of factories. 
During the Second Industrial Revolution, from 1873 to 1929 — and 
continuing to the present day — owners have organized themselves into 
corporations and have hired executives and specialists to manage their 
factories. 

'The connection between science and industry and political think- 
ing in the modern age is very close. Consider the developments 
described in this unit. Modern science led to invention of machines 
and new products (Chapters 29 and 30); machines created new kinds 
of work and new forms of business (this chapter); industrialism be- 
came a main issue in modern government and politics (next chapter). 


Dose the First Industrial Revolu- the use of machinery created a different 


Чоп, most manufacturing was done 

У craftsmen who worked in their own 
omes, The materials might be furn- 
craftsm a merchant-employer, but each 
an worked independently. Later, 


ished by 


method of work—the factory system. 
Workers, living usually in crowded cities, 
came each day to a plant where they 
worked side by side. The factory worker 
performed only one of the many tasks re- 
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quired to manufacture а product. In a 
modern factory, division of labor — spe- 
cialized jobs for workers — is carried very 
far. In a shoe factory, for example, the 
product is not made by one worker or even 
ten workers; about 170 machines, attended 
by different workmen, are used in the 
manufacture of a single shoe. 

This division of labor meant that if one 
person failed to, perform his special task, 
the whole process of manufacture slowed 
down. To keep things going efficiently, 
the work had to be regulated and super- 
vised. Unlike the craftsman, the factory 
worker could not plan his own work. 
The factory, therefore, was a way of pro- 
ducing things by the division of labor, 
under supervision. 


1. Factories Create 
New Labor Problems 


When the Industrial Revolution began 
in England about 1776, hiring people to 
work in a factory was difficult. Workers 
resented supervision; they were not used 
to having to start and stop by the clock. 
They found it tiresome to keep up with 
the power-driven machines before them. 
Moreover, factory work was considered 
a disgrace. Being gathered together un- 
der the stern eye of a supervisor made 
workers feel they were no better than 
the paupers and beggars who were kept 
in public workhouses at that time. 


Factories Create a New Type of Labor 
For these reasons, most of the early 
factory employees were tramps, women, 
and poor children. Orphans were farmed 
out to the manufacturers by overseers of 
the poor who were glad to be rid of the 
expense of supporting them. These chil- 
dren became almost slaves of the factory. 
Women and children had always done 
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the spinning and had worked in some 
other industries when manufacturing 
was carried on in the home. It was natu- 
ral therefore that they should be em- 
ployed in the new cotton factories. Not 
only could the women and children be 
paid less, but they were nimbler at cer- 
tain work, such as tying broken threads. 
Three-fourths of the employees in the 
early cotton factories were women and 
children. 

During the nineteenth century as à 
whole, women and children made up an 
important part of the factory forces. 
But men were also being drawn in large 
numbers from the farms and the small 
towns. Some were unemployed farmers 
who found it necessary to seek jobs in 
the cities when the manors were broken 
up and enclosed (see pp. 318-19). Others 
were home craftsmen who lost work be 
cause they were unable to make goods as 
cheaply as the machines. Thus ма 
brought into existence a new type of le 
borer, the factory hand. 


Owner-Managers Direct Factories 

At the same time that factory ы 
were taking the place of craftsmen, E 
factory owner was becoming ары 
Like the merchant-employer of ear К 
times (see pp. 319-21) the factory M 
was a capitalist who risked his money A 
capital, in the hope of gaining Ж 
But the merchant-employer ha К 
owned the tools used by the workers n 
did he direct the actual work. The ae 
owner owned the tools used in man" his 
turing and, since workers labored vidi 
factory, he set the hours and the d 
daily routine. The factory owners 
powerful figures. Their Ho Ni 
like private kingdoms in which the ке 
er was the commander of his we 
As a result, these capitalists came " 
called “ captains of industry,” a ter? 
rowed from military usage. 


Two Kinds of Early Captains 

The first captains of industry were men 
like Richard Arkwright, the cotton man- 
ufacturer, or John Wilkinson, the iron- 
master, who knew all about the operation 
of their plants, Arkwright, for example, 
overcame the difficulties of using new 
kinds of spinning machinery. He also 
mastered the business problems: he took 
in partners to obtain capital and fought 
off lawsuits attacking his patents. He 
solved the difficulty of finding factory 
labor. When adults refused to work in 
his factories, he arranged to have chil- 
dren sent him from the poorhouses. 
After fifteen years of vigorous attention 
to all sides of his business, Arkwright was 
the wealthiest of cotton spinners. He 
Was honored by the king and, like other 
nising capitalists of Britain, tried to live 
like the nobility. He purchased a coun- 


Brown Brothers 


try estate and, when he died, was build- 
шр a castle on it. 


Captains of industry like Arkwright 


Robert Owen, a capitalist and social theorist, tried 
to give his workers a larger return from their labor 


generally prided themselves on the hard 
Work, thrift, cleverness, and determina- 
ton which enabled them to become own- 
ers and masters. They believed firmly 
that they deserved the right to command 
and felt little or no responsibility for the 
Welfare of their workers. The factory 
owner who grew rich, they said, was re- 
ceiving a just reward for having greater 
foresight and efficiency than other men. 
Another outstanding figure among the 
carly British factory owners, and quite 
Unlike most of them in his ideas, was 
obert Owen, He believed an owner 
Was responsible for the welfare of his 
Workers, Leaving school when very 
scd Owen worked his way up not by 
ly special knowledge of machines but 
y his skill in handling people and by 
ii Quickness in understanding any busi- 
i. to which he turned. At the age of 
m he became manager of a cotton 
* By 1815, he was both manager and 


and a better life for their families. 


part owner of one of the largest mills of 
the time—the New Lanark Mills, in 
Scotland, which employed two thousand 
people. 

Among his employees were five hun- 
dred children, brought from the poor- 
houses. Owen poured his energies into 
bringing happiness to the poor people he 
employed, especially to the children. He 
built his workers better homes, he raised 
wages, and established a store where 
they could buy food at cost. Since there 
was no public education, he provided 
schools, including nursery schools for in- 
fants as soon as they could walk. Owen 
became famous, but few factory owners 
followed his example. 


Labor Organizes 
Many people concerned with the lot 
of the factory hands urged that they or- 
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ganize into labor unions. They declared 
that the workers in a factory hi ad to band 
together in order to stand up to the em- 
ployer and successfully demand high- 
er wages or better working conditions. 
Otherwise, the argument ran, the em- 
ployer could simply fire any individual 
worker or small group of workers who 
asserted themselves. The first aim of < 
union was to become strong enough so 
that it could deal with the owner on be- 
half of the workers, that is, to engage in 
collective bargaining. Unions also wanted 
to be strong enough to stage and to win 
a strike in case negotiations failed to 
achieve the demands of the union. 
When the First Industrial Revolution 
began, it was illegal for a union to strike 
or threaten to strike. Even if the strike 
was peaceful, the labor union was almost 
sure to be judged unlawful, and its lead- 
ers sent to jail. The right to form effective 
unions was won for British workmen in 


1824, chiefly through the efforts of Francis 
Place. 

Place was a tailor who had once made 
his living sewing in the same room where 
and slept. After he 
took a leading part in a strike, the em- 
ployers punished him by refusing him 
work. He and would have 
starved in had not a kindly 
landlady tided them over. Sharp memo- 
rained with Place 
when he became a wealthy master tailor. 
His shop became a be hive of t propaganda 
ermit labor unions. 
Parliament, Place 


he and his wife ate 


his wife 


the streets 
these 


ries of days ren 


on behalf of a law to 


I 
Through friends in 


had a committee appointed to investigate 
committee re 


This 
vealed that many British factory owners 
paid shockingly low wages, did little or 


nothing to improve filthy working con- 
‘heads the other 


factory conditions. 


ditions, and turned their 


way when foremen resorted to whipping 
women and children in order to speed up 


production. In 1824, Place was able to get 
through Parliament the first bill making 
unions lawful in Britain. A few months 
later, when strikes led to violence, Par- 
liament restored restrictions on unions, 
but most of them were gradually re- 


moved. 
About the same time, the workingmen 
in the United States were gaining the 


right to vote as part of the movement to- 
ward democracy led by Andrew Jackson 
(see p. 426), and their votes gave them 
sufficient influence to stop courts from 
sending union leaders to jail for “ con- 
spiracy." On the continent of Europe and 
in South America, laws against unions 
continued longer than in Britain or the 
United States. These laws did not actual- 
ly prevent strikes, and they had a serious 
effect on the thinking of workers. They 
accustomed the workers to being called 
lawbreakers, and they made them more 
teady to gain their ends by revolution. 


THE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 
EXPANDS IN MODERN TIMES 


0, 

D. Cheap sources of power were harnessed to 

[3 J 4 я É 

E newly invented machines of the industrial age, 

ү istic system of producing goods changed. 

l Ortes like the early English weaving mills (left) 

Paced wor ў 5 

“пру 

P п Py . M 

Tp) › by which mass production of goods is 
ү through scientific planning of work. As 

terprise expanded, even the types of 


бле 4 | 
ad changed. Increasingly, | corporations 
p. individuals became owners and de- 
йоу, n investment banks to sell stock to in- 
tighe) all Street, in New York City (above 


“0те а symbol of corporation financing. 


ешге of the mill from N.Y. Public Library; 
р all Street from Charles Phelps Cushing ; assem- 
rom Renault de France. 


In France, for example, silk weavers of 
Lyons, who worked eighteen hours a day 
for a pitiful wage, rioted with the cry: 
"Live working or die fighting." 


Industrial Organization: 1776-1873 

By 1837, three features of modern indus- 
trial organization were weli developed 
in Britain: (т) unskilled laborers, in- 
cluding women and children, worked un- 
der discipline in factories; (2) industry 
was directed by capitalists who were both 
owners and managers of their factories; 
and (3) labor unions were being formed 
to win higher wages and better working 
conditions by collective bargaining or 
strikes. 

From 1837 to 1873 these remained the 
three main features of industrial organi- 
zation. A similar industrial organization 
was appearing in other nations with the 


spread of steel and steam throughout the 
West. 


2. Mass Production Creates 
a New Organization 


The Second Industrial Revolution, after 
1873, brought important changes in the 
old form of industrial organization. Men 
who owned and managed their own fac- 
tories became less numerous, New types 
of industrial leaders appeared. Salaried 
managers, engineers, and corporation ex- 
ecutives, specially trained for their jobs, 
began to operate factories though they did 
not own them. Bankers began to invest 
money in many businesses without being 


directly concerned with the management 
of them. 


Mass Production Done Scientifically 
Business expanded so much in the 

Western nations from 1873 to 1929 that 

the size of factories and the quantity of 
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goods they produced became enormous. 
As factories expanded, products tended to 
become standardized. “ach article turned 
out in a factory, such as a shoe or a chair, 
was‘exactly like the one before it and the 
one after it. The production of standard 
articles in great quantities is called mass 
production. 

The difference between older methods 
of manufacture and mass production 
methods is clearly seen. In a small shop a 
mechanic stands at a work table by him- 
self. He walks back and forth across the 
shop to obtain the material he needs, and 
he may move from one machine to an- 
other in order to perform the several 
operations needed to do his job. He may 
also work on several different kinds of 
articles during a day. But in a large fac 
tory the worker performs the same task 
on the same kind of article, going through 
the same motions each time, and he is 
likely to stand or sit all day before à 
single machine. Since hundreds or thou- 
sands of workers are involved in mas 
producing an article, it is obvious that | 
the cost of any one operation can be r | 
duced, even by a little, the saving 1s n 
tiplied many times. Consequently, TE 
production encouraged managers to ii 
closely at the minute-by-minute ope a 
tions in their factories. They became co 
cerned with the layout of the Er 
building, the location and handing at 
the stocks of material used, the PO 
ment and kinds of machines, and t 4 
movements that each worker pei 
in his job. In short, managers bega 
apply scientific planning in factories. 


The Assembly Line: Henry Ford m 
To reduce costs and increase p? i 
tion, industrial leaders were soon simp 
fying the tasks of their laborers. ch on 
Ford (see the biographical eh ҮП 
p- 489) developed an assembly 0 "m 
his automobile factory so that eac P 


PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


Henry Ford 1863—1947 


Neighbors used to shake their heads and say, “ Henry's got 
wheels in his head." Put Henry Ford behind a plow and he was 
miserable; the spindly youngster seemed happy only when he 
was tinkering away, trying to make “ horseless " machines. In 
1888, he quit farming for the machine shops of nearby Detroit, 
where everybody was fascinated by the recently invented auto- 
mobile. 

Ford was soon building his own * gasoline buggies," but 
his small company did only fairly well. Automobiles were too 
expensive, Ford kept thinking. To produce cars which could be 
bought by ordinary people, the autos had to be made “as much 
alike as pins or matches"; in short, they had to be mass pro- 
duced. In 1908, his company started turning out Model T's, 
tough, plain little boxes with brass noses, as alike as any two pins 
and selling for a mere $850. 

The smash success of the Model T led to more and more 
scientific planning, more and more division of labor to speed up 
mass production. In 1914, the company set up the first endless- 
Chain conveyor belt and astonished the world by assembling 
autos in nincty-three minutes. As sales skyrocketed, Ford was able 
to keep cutting his price yet raise wages. | 

By the 1920's, Henry Ford was an international figure. His 
Spectacular demonstration of what mass production could do was 
to help change ways of business and ways of work throughout 
the West, A self-willed and none-too-well educated man, Ford 
enraged many people by his statements about politics and reli- 
gion. But few questioned that the farm boy with wheels in his 
head, by gearing his wheels to mass production, had become a 
Major revolutionist in the age of industrialism. 


of 


Henry Ford’s example in using sci- 
entific planning and an assembly line to 
make automobiles found imitators in 
many lands in the 1920's. In Italy, а re- 
tired cavalry officer, Giovanni Agnelli 
(ahn-vet-lee), had perfected an automo- 
bile motor for the stiff climbing required 
in the foothills of the Alps. In imitation 
of Ford, Agnelli concentrated on a cheap 
model, the Fiat (rvr-ut). After visiting 
the Ford factory, he built near his native 
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Чоп could be geared to every other one. 
he manufacture of a Ford automobile 
Was divided into about five thousand 
operations, To speed up these operations, 
^"^Bineers planned and timed every move 
of the workmen. Materials were brought 
to one worker and taken on to the next 
ya moving belt or floor. Parts moved 
own an assembly line at a set speed and 


Were put together as they moved down 
the line, 


city of Turin (түоок-їп) a whole new 
city, devoted to building automobiles. A 
huge factory received raw materials on 
the ground floor and the assembly line 
moved up from floor to floor. The fin- 
ished car emerged one hundred feet 
above the ground on a ramp built to per- 
mit a quick safe test of high speed as the 
car descended. 


A Salaried Class Appears 

Mass production and the scientific 
planning of factories made it necessary 
that trained specialists be hired to lay out 
and superintend the work. In the old- 
type factories, the owner-manager was 
able to direct all phases of his business. 
He depended on a few foremen to keep 
the workers at their tasks but otherwise 
he was familiar with all aspects of the 
manufacturing. Now the owner or own- 
ers had to employ engineers who were 
expert in handling complicated machin- 
ery; he needed as well various kinds of 
executives to manage the immense facto- 
ries and direct the thousands of workers. 
Even when the owner understood his 
product thoroughly, as did Ford or Agn- 
еШ, he had to hire many industrial en- 
gineers and executives. 

After 1873, and especially after 1900, 
the men who managed factories were 
less and less often the owners. In the 
case of Alfred Krupp (see p. 472) the 
change came during his own lifetime. 
During his later life he turned over the 
management of his giant mill at Essen 
to trained engineers and managers, 
though in his earlier days he had per- 
sonally supervised it. 

The managers were paid salaries by 
the owners. They stood at the top of the 
salaried class, a class which grew in num- 
bers as the Industrial Revolution ad- 
vanced. To be on a salary — that is, to be 
paid by the month instead of by the day 


or week — was a sign of security and 
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gave a person the fecling of being su- 
perior to the wage carner. Like other 
employees, however, the salaried workers 
generally had no other income, and they 
were ready to take precise orders from 
the men who paid them. 

The number receiving salaries kept 
growing because mass production created 
many new positions for men and women 
with special training. There was more 
demand than ever for those who knew 
how to build and repair machines, for 
shop foremen, skilled draftsmen, expert 
accountants, and salesmen. Expert 10- 
dustrial engineers were employed to plan 
the work of the assembly line. In big 
companies, salaried chemists and physi- 
cists searched for new products and proc- 
esses. To make and sell the new products, 
more engineers, technicians, salesmen, 
and other salaried “ white-collar workers 
were required. 


Corporations Become Owners 

Not only did owner-managers become 
less involved in the management of fac 
tories, but they were less and less fre 
quently the sole owners of large busi- 
nesses. As industries grew in size and as 
costly plants and machines were require 
it became difficult for a capitalist to keep 
individual control of a large enterprise 
Starting a new factory or a railroad 1e 
quired more money for machines, E 
ings, raw materials, and other needs t 1ч 
any one man or small group of men р s 
sessed. To obtain the needed money; a 
talists formed corporations in which бү 
people could invest money by p? з 
shares in it. Corporations are simila a 
the joint-stock companies that Me 
ganized about 1600 to develop comm 
in America and elsewhere. (see | 
321-22). The large sums required E ins 
dustry were brought together by fes 
a corporation and selling shares 12 eT 

Those who bought shares were © 


shareholders or stockholders. They bought 
because they expected the corporation to 
make profits and to pay each stockholder 
his share of these profits. Another reason 
for buying was the hope that the stock 
could be sold later at a higher price on 
а stock exchange (see p. 322). As in- 
dustrial corporations increased in num- 
ber, stock exchanges at New York, Paris, 
and Berlin became important and the old 
exchanges at Amsterdam and London 
became far busier than they had been 
When they dealt in shares of seventeenth- 
century trading companies. 

The directors, the president, and the 
other men who ran the corporations were 
often large stockholders, but sometimes 
the corporation officers and executives 
owned very little stock. Many big corpo- 
rations were owned by thousands of peo- 
ple, and in some cases the stockholders 
even lived in different countries. Stock 
in American railroads was sold to men 
both in the United States and in Europe. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company now has over a million stock- 
holders, of whom no individual owns 
More than a small fraction of one per 
cent of the total stock. 

So many “owners,” scattered over a 
Wide area, cannot take a direct part in 
managing the corporation they own. 

hey therefore elect directors of the cor- 
Poration to act for them. The directors 
hire the president, the treasurer, and the 
other top executives, all on salaries, to 
Шапаре the business, 


Investment Bankers Acquire Power 

With the growth of corporations, bank- 
©г$ took on new importance in two ways. 
In the first place, many large corporations 
came to be owned by banks. In the sec- 
ond place, some bankers, called invest- 
ment bankers, specialized in selling the 
Stocks and bonds of corporations. If a 
©огрогайоп wished to extend its railroad 


or build another factory, it needed more 
money and generally tried to get the 
money by selling more bonds or stock. In 
arranging the sale, it sought the help of 
the investment bankers. On their part, 
the people who had money to invest, suc- 
cessful farmers, small businessmen, and 
salaried workers, usually knew little di- 
rectly about the corporations, and de- 
pended on bankers for advice on stocks. 

A great source of strength to invest- 
ment bankers was to have friends or part- 
ners in many countries. Then they could 
sell to a wide market. A very famous 
family of European bankers were the 
Rothschilds. One brother lived in Lon- 
don, another in Vienna, a third in France, 
and a fourth in Germany. Similarly, al- 
though the main bank of J. Pierpont 
Morgan was located in New York, there 
were other Morgan banks in London and 


Paris. 


Industrial Organization After 1873 

As the Second Industrial Revolution 
went ahead, manufacturing and business 
in general became an intricate process in 
which many different kinds of jobs ex- 
isted. 

Great industrialists, leading investment 
bankers, and top-flight corporation execu- 
tives together formed the high command 
in a nation's industrial organization. 
They decided the broader questions: 
What plants should be built? Should 
more men be employed? Serving as their 
staffs were corporation lawyers and en- 
gineers. Beneath them were rank after 
rank of lesser corporation executives, di- 
vision superintendents, plant and office 
managers, shop foremen, and chief clerks. 
Through these many salaried employees, 
orders passed down to the lower ranks — 
day laborers, stenographers, and “ hands " 
on the assembly line. Where wage earn- 
ers were organized, labor-union leaders 
and employers settled wages and condi- 
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tions of employment by collective Баг- 
gaining. But the high command provided 
the planning needed for the production 
of goods by men and machines. By their 
planning, men and women, each of 
whom had a specialized task, were di- 
rected so that each produced goods which 
the others wanted. 


А MODERN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
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5. Capitalistic and Co-operative 
Organizations in Agriculture 


In Chapter 30 it was pointed out that 
science and invention, which brought 
enormous changes to manufacturing, had 
less effect on agriculture than on indus- 
try. However, scientific experiment and 
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the harnessing of machines to new 
sources of power gradually transformed 
agriculture and the lives of farmers. 


Improvements in Agriculture 

For centuries farmers had grown the 
same crops in the same fields year after 
year. This, of course, wears out the soil. 
On the medieval manor, fields were left 
unused every second or third year to re- 
store their fertility. About 1800 it was 
learned that a crop could be grown every 
year if a carefully planned rotation of 
grain crops, grasses, and root crops was 
followed. Moreover, the new crops, like 
clover and turnips, provided better win- 
ter food for cattle. Better feed and care, 
along with scientific breeding, increased 
the size and value of farm animals. Deep- 
er plowing and the cultivating of crops 
brought larger yields. 

Much later, the study of fertilizer by 
Liebig and the work of other agricultural 
scientists like George Washington Carver 
(see pp. 478-80) increased enormously s 
yield of poor soils. The use of agricultura 
machinery also increased production, es- 
pecially in America, and required fewer 
workers. Then, in the twentieth century» 
with the coming of tractors and electric 
ity, large farms began to use a great va 
riety of complicated power-driven ma 
chines. 

Scientific farming supplied 
feed the larger and larger po 
the West and brought profit 
farmers able to take advantage 
But many could not. They lac 
money to buy expensive machines «di 
use electricity. Some were forced to W i 
in city factories, some worked for po 
for other farmers, and some strugg 
along with dwindling incomes 


m 

Better Farming Ends Manors and we 

In Europe, these improvements © " id 
ing completed the break up of the 


the food to 
pulation 0 
s to those 
of them. 


ked the 
r to 


ors Which had existed since the Middle 
Ages (see p. 224). Good farmers could 
not waste time traveling about among 
several scattered strips of land. The strip 
system abandoned and the land 
fenced off either into small farms or great 
estates. In England, this fencing of farms, 
or enclosure, was mostly completed by 
1800. On the continent and in central and 
eastern Europe, the change came later. 

At the same time farm workers, who 
had once been serfs, gained their free- 
dom. The French Revolution wiped out 
the last remnants of serfdom in France. 
In eastern Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary it also disappeared, although much 
more slowly (see рр. 262 and 318). 

As serfs gained their freedom, many 
left the country for the city. The workers 
who remained on the soil fell into one of 
three classes. Some were small farm own- 
ers who worked their own land. Others 
became tenant farmers or sharecroppers. 
Still others became farm laborers who 
worked for daily wages. Most farm work- 
ers in Europe were poorly paid. Thou- 
sands of them left their homelands to 
Migrate to the United States or other 
New World countries. 


was 


Scandinavian countries 
still lead the world in 
the development and 
successful Operation of 
farmer and consumer 
co-operatives, In this 
“LY co-operative in pres- 
ent-day Sweden, 
‘mers have 
gether to 


con- 
joined to- 
act as their 


own businessmen. 
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Usually the old nobles and landlords, 
not the former serfs, profited most from 
the breakup of manors and the fencing of 
the old fields and woods. Because they 
had the knowledge and the money, rich 
landlords were generally the first to intro- 
duce new crops, to use fertilizers, and to 
buy machinery. They thus became capi- 
talists as well as landlords. 


Farmers Organize Co-operatives 

At the same time, co-operatives were 
developing. The idea of buying and sell- 
ing co-operatively originated with city la- 
borers. Believing that they could obtain 
better food more cheaply by banding to- 
gether, twenty-eight weavers of Roch- 
dale, a small textile town near Manches- 
ter, England, established a co-operative 
store. For an entire year the tweny-seven 
men and one woman saved their pennies 
until they had accumulated about $140. 
With this they stocked a few groceries 
and, in 1844, opened a store in a ware- 
house basement. Boys stood outside and 
hooted as the boards were taken from 
the windows, for this small beginning 
seemed silly compared with large com- 
mercial stores. But the hungry workers 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


I. How were goods like cloth, 
nails manufactured before the factory sys- 
tem became widespread? Why did factories 
require a new kind of laborer and new kinds 
of capitalists? 

2. Why were many factory workers badly 
off during the early Industrial Revolution? 
Explain how each of the following attempted 
(1) owner-managers 
labor unions; (3) 


4. What is a Corporation? How ig it or- 
ganized? 


to agriculture than industry? 

6. What are farmers’ co-operatives? How 
do they differ from consumers’ co-opera- 
tives? 


| Тһеп апа Now 


I. Were the Captains of industry 


2. Why did the growth of factories bring 
about the Browth of unions? 

3. When machines displace Workmen, can 
unemployment be prevented by doing away 
With the machines? 

4. Have workers benefited from the In- 
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dustrial Revolution? Why do you think de- 
pressions have been more severe since in- 
dustrialism developed? 

5. If the capitalists and managers had not 
directed the planning, would it have been 
Possible for men to produce goods with ma- 
chines? Are Managers and investors neces- 
sary in co-operatives > . 

6. How have unions changed the relation- 
ship of workers to employers since the early 
stage of industrialization ? Why do salaried 
employees usually remain unorganized? 


$ Activities 
¥ т. “ Ten Months’ Work to Save 
a Dime.” The following example 
of mass production was supplied by the 
Ford Motor Company. A Ford engineer 
Spent ten months in developing a better M 
of Producing a crankshaft. The new crank- 
shaft costs ten cents less to make. It can д 
Produced faster because the new neag 
means thirteen pounds less weight for m 
workers to handle. The new process wi 
save a dime on each car that is made. A 
Peak production seven thousand cars 4 
made a day, Figure out the daily and Lend 
saving from this kind of mass pu 
2. Topics for investigation and т epor A 
Working conditions of women and chil "a 
in the Carly factories of the United Sta = 
ог England; (2) the consumers' rag oh 
tive Movement; (3) interchangeable pa 
and mass production, бле 
3. Studies of people. Read about any 3 
of the following with special аы 
is importance їп industrial WS 
(1) Robert Owen; (2) Francis Place; ai 
Eli Whitney or Samuel Colt; (4) end 
ick К. Taylor; (5) Henry Ford; (6) An 
Carnegie; (7) John D. Rockefeller. 
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few countries Bovernment 


abled or unemployed workers. 

Before reading the chapter, review briefl 
libera] politics on pages 426-28. 
force in shaping men's ideas abou 
affected by the forces of nationalis 


асыла, factories, and the use of 
e multiplied production, there 

Оге goods for human use and 
fans of recreation than ever be- 
Toughour the West the standard 
8 —the ability of people in gen- 


32 
INDUSTRIALISM POSES 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
AND NEW PROBLEMS 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


that the owners should continue to manage 
protect the workers, 


these groups were able to reduce the 


y the description. of 
While industrialism became a main 
t government, it was at all times 
m and democracy. 


eral to afford food, clothing, shelter, and 
luxuries — was raised. Hope sprang up 
that poverty could be ended. The hope 
was made more intense by the democratic 
ideal that every man should have a fair 
chance to make the most of himself, 


be ИРТА CORRER aa 


1. Industrialism Shows 
Its Ugly Side 


Yet a visit to almost any factory town 
of the nineteenth century would show 
that poverty was not being abolished. On 
the contrary, in many of the new indus- 
trial areas poverty was more painful than 
it had been in the Middle Ages. 

In earlier centuries, either the rules of 
guilds or laws about apprentices had reg- 
ulated the length of the working day and 
the employment of children. After guilds 
disappeared and rules about apprentice- 
ship were no longer applied, protection 
for workers was lacking. 

In 1795 and 1816, evidence was pre- 
sented to the British Parliament showing 
that cotton manufacturers commonly em- 
ployed children five years old. The usual 
work day was fourteen hours. A physician 


whose father-in-law owned a large mill 
confessed reluctantly that there was no 
protection from the machinery and that 
the mangling of the hands of the children 
was "a very common thing." About the 
same time, women and children were 
employed long hours in coal mines, go- 
ing on all fours like beasts to pull carloads 
of coal through low and narrow tunnels. 
Conditions as bad, or almost as bad, ex 
isted in many factory towns throughout 
western Europe as well as in parts of the 
Americas. 


Regulation of Factory Conditions Begins 
Legislatures hesitated to take action 
about laboring conditions. The belief was 
strong that interfering in the relations 
between an employer and his workers 
would be an interference with liberty. 
Then, gradually, the action came. Most 
American state legislatures began passing 
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social reform bills in the eighteen-twen- 
ties. The first law against child labor in 
Britain was passed just after the Reform 
Bill of 1832, which had made Parliament 
somewhat more democratic (see р. 427). 
Children under nine were barred from 
some factories — a modest enough be- 
ginning in restricting child labor. Ten 
years later, all girls and women, and boys 
under ten, were barred from coal mines. 
Soon the working day in factories was 
limited to ten hours for all employees. 
The rest of the West, however, lagged 
behind the United States and Britain in 
protecting workers by legislation. 


Labor Discontent 

Throughout the West, industrial work- 
ers were restless. The reforms were slow 
in coming and often inadequate, and in 
fact the laws sometimes caused a worker’s 
family to lose some of its meager income 
when women and children were barred 
from work. The protest of the workers 
Was made more bitter by depressions. In 
addition to the terrible hard times after 
1837 and 1873, periods of less severe de- 
Pression came almost every five years. As 
trade decreased, factories shut down and 
Workers were left without any income at 
V^ At such times, unemployment and 
hunger sharpened the feeling of the poor 
‘gainst the rich, The laboring classes saw 
that wealth was increasing rapidly but 
Was going mostly to other classes; to 
Many workers, this seemed in direct con- 

‘ct with the democratic ideal that was 


uy i 
Sowing ever stronger among common 
Men, 


Farmers Protest Industrial Domination 
is e factory and mine workers were not 
Bie: in their discontent. Millions of an- 
that. Broup, the small farmers, also felt 
ü ds Whole industrial system was 
ed against them. They argued angrily 
tariffs benefited factory employers 


and factory employees by raising the price 
of manufactured goods but that the farm- 
er lost by having to pay more for his 
store-bought goods. They claimed that 
banks, controlled from the big industrial 
cities, charged them outrageous interest 
rates when they needed to borrow money. 
Many farmers felt that they, who for so 
long had been the backbone of their na- 
tions, were being shunted aside by the 
industrial way of life. 


Small Business Attacks Big Business 

Small businessmen had no objection to 
the general workings of industrialism. 
Their ambition was to grow within it 
and themselves become “captains of in- 
dustry.” Many of them had little sym- 
pathy for the plight of the factory hands 
or the farmers. But as large corporations 
and banks became increasingly important 
in controlling the industrial life of the 
West, small businessmen felt they were 
being squeezed. They protested that they 
could not compete with huge firms hay- 
ing large resources, and they called for 
laws to help them. 


2. Five Different Programs 
Appear 


The discontent with working and liv- 
ing conditions affected politics through- 
out the West. Earlier, during the Age of 
Revolutions (1776 to 1848) and the Age 
of National Unifications (1848 to 1871), 
the struggles for democracy and national- 
ism had created the chief issues on which 
men divided to form political groups. In 
the Age of Rapid Westernization (1871 
to the 1920’s), these old issues did not 
disappear, and political parties often con- 
tinued to operate under the old names. 
But industrial problems moved to the 
forefront of political battles, especially 
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after 1871. In regard to their attitude to- 
ward industrial problems, the people of 
the West divided into five main groups: 
conservatives; reactionaries; new liberals; 
moderate socialists; and extreme socialists 
(see the chart on p. 508). 


Conservatives and Reactionaries 

The conservatives were those who were 
satisfied with the situation much as it 
was. They opposed laws intended to help 
factory hands or small farmers, and they 
fought against the organization of labor 
unions. The conservatives received sup- 
port mainly from bankers, factory own- 
ers, landlords, and those peasants who 
followed the lead of their landlords. As 
time went on, the conservatives were also 
joined by many of those early liberals who 
had fought for democratic rights against 
dictatorial rulers though they themselves 
were not of the poorer classes (see pp- 
426-27). Most conservatives accepted dem- 
ocratic methods. They hoped to keep 
things as they wanted them by winning 
the voters to their side. 


Other opponents of reform became re- 
actionaries. They denounced democracy 
and advocated extreme nationalism, They 
argued that in order to meet the problems 
of industrialism, it was necessary to go 
back (hence the name “ reactionary”) to 
government by kings or emperors or by 
a strong military leader. 


Two Kinds of Socialists 


At the opposite pole from the conserva- 


tives and the reactionaries were the so- 
cialists. They believed that the capitalistic 
industrial organization was unjust even 
in times of general prosperity, because 


the workers did not receive what they 
considered a “fair share” of the profits 
Moreover, they believed that capitalism 
was certain to produce depressions from 
time to time. They believed that the fac- 
tories should belong to the workers them- 
selves through some form of co-operative 
organization, or that the national gov- 
ernment should own and run the fac- 
tories, railroads, mines, and other basic 
industries. 


The illustrator Gustave 
Doré recorded, in ths 
drawing of London 
“ flats,” the bleak, dank 
housing of workers m 
the early industrial age 


Bettmann Archive 


Starkly, an old English print depicts the working conditions of women and children 


Bettmann Archive 


т British coal mines during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


Socialists divided into two general 
groups. One group, called the moderate 
socialists, sought to bring about their 
plan for industrial organization by win- 
ning elections, They supported civil liber- 
е аид; democrats, and did not 
eh 1 seizing the government. A sec- 

| group, called the extreme socialists, 
| ү nx democracy. They argued 
edes E "m could never succeed 
ine ections, that the rich would 
edie, os any attempt to bring about 
iie z They called upon their fol- 
a н revolutions and seize con- 

government. 


New Liberals 


js differen were the " new liberals." 
or t. earlier liberals who had fought 
Ocratic rights, the new liberals 

e отау that government should 
that freed ү һу elected parliaments and 
AN d of speech or worship and 

Page 42 s should be protected (see 
Tom the l ay the new liberals differed 
г all der group by advocating votes 

trasted in The new liberals also con- 
cir atti ith the old liberals because of 

иде toward the role of the gov- 


Deliey 


ernment. The old liberals, most of whom 
now joined conservative parties, believed 
that the government should stay out of 
problems of industrial organization. The 
new liberals felt that the government 
should pass laws ‘intended to help the 
working classes, the small businessmen, 
and the small farmers. 

Although the new liberals proposed to 
regulate what capitalists could do, they 
believed capitalistic leadership in indus- 
trial organization was right and neces- 
sary. They were not socialists because 
they did not want to end the private 
ownership of factories and mines. 


A Vital Difference 

Thus, the five general programs that 
appeared in politics as a result of the 
roblems of industrialism were sharply 
different. One of the most important 
ways they differed was in their attitudes 
toward violence. Three of the groups — 
the conservatives, the new liberals, and 
the moderate socialists — wanted to fight 
out their differences through the ballot 
boxes. Two of the groups—the reac- 
tionaries and the extreme socialists — 
were ready to use violence. 
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з. Class War Breaks Out 
in Europe 


It was only a question of time before 
violence showed itself within industrial- 
ism. Violence resulting from fighting be- 
tween economic classes inside a nation is 
usually called class war. On some occa- 
sions class war came about from a con- 
flict between reactionaries and extreme so- 
cialists, both of whom believe in the use 
of force. More often, class war resulted 
from the anger of men who did not 
want violence but through the force of 
circumstances found themselves fighting 
each other in their own cities. 


French Workers Seek Socialism 

In 1848, the Paris workingmen allied 
with many old-style liberals to drive the 
French king from the throne and set up 
the Second French Republic (see p. 
342). In this republic, the workingmen 
received the right to vote, but many of 
them hoped for and demanded more. By 
using their votes they expected to gain 
steadier jobs and better working condi- 
tions through a socialist program. 

The socialist leader of the Paris work- 
ingmen was a young lawyer, Louis Blanc 
(BLANK). He proposed that the govern- 
ment should set up factories, which 
would then be turned over to the work- 
ers. Blanc believed the workers should 
run the factories and divide the profits 
among themselves. He hoped to put 
through his program by winning votes 
for it, now that all men had the right to 
vote. 

The Second French Republic put 
thousands of unemployed to work doing 
useless digging for low pay, but it never 
really adopted the kind of workshops 
that Louis Blanc had proposed. Blanc 
and his followers were disappointed, and 
the unemployed skilled workers, who 
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were paid a few cents a day for work of 
no value, became bitter. 

Most businessmen opposed Blanc's pro- 
gram. If his idea of co-operative work 
and management succeeded, they might 
be driven out of business; if it did not 
succeed, they feared they would be taxed 
into bankruptcy to pay for it. The farm- 
ers, who were the majority in France in 
1848, were suspicious of the newfangled 
and expensive ideas of the city socialists. 
After new elections were held, an over- 
whelming majority in the parliament of 
the Second French Republic voted to put 
an abrupt end to the “national work- 
shops." In June 1848 the men working in 
them were told to join the army if they 
were under twenty-five. Older workers 
were to be sent around the country or (0 
overseas colonies to labor on railroads or 
fortifications. 


Bloodshed in the Streets 

Thousands of the workers revolted. 
Even when the army was assembled 3 
put down the uprising, all appeals to te 
workers were shouted down. A proma 
nent politician who argued with them 
was answered with the cry, “Аһ М, 
sieur Arago (ar-uh-goh), you have Б 
been hungry." In the third day Bs 
fighting, the Archbishop of Paris trie di 
stop it in the name of the Christian Г 5 
gion. When he appeared, ач d 
hand, firing ceased. Suddenly it "d 
out again, and the archbishop fell TM 
bullet in his back. No one knew W h 
shot killed the archbishop, but all Т 
workers were blamed. Outraged С, 
gious feeling added to the bie 
the most frightful street fighting deat 
had ever known. Finally, after the de 
of thousands, the revolt was put down. 


Fear of Socialism n 
Those June days of 1848 scare n^ 
erty owners all over Europe. The 


of the Paris workmen, and less violent 
revolts during the same year by workers 
in Berlin and Vienna, seemed to the 
property owners to be attacks aimed at 
the destruction of all religion and of all 
property. 

Until that time most tradesmen and 
manufacturers had believed in the selec- 
tion of national leaders by vote of the 
people, and in civil liberties. Democratic 
advances had gone hand in hand with 
the spread of factories and railroads. 
Many businessmen favored rights for 
Workers, so long as the workers accepted 
businessmen as leaders. Now, in 1848, 
when part of the working class stopped 
following their lead, large numbers of 
manufacturers, merchants, and bankers 
were alarmed. The majority became con- 
Servatives who opposed any more changes. 
Others became reactionaries and sought 
à government which would ignore de- 
mocracy and protect property by force. 
Many peasants, who were worried over 
their own property, however small, also 
became reactionaries. 


Marx Lays Down Communist Doctrine 
The bitter fighting of 1848 helped set 
ack democracy in still another way. 

Many Workers, noting how the French 

Movement had been put down, lost faith 

її the democratic method of making 

changes and gaining reforms by votes. 
hey accepted the program for revolution 
of Karl Marx. 

Mary's father, a lawyer of the Rhine- 
and city of Treves (rrEEvz), Germany, 
looked forward to a successful career for 
his brilliant son as a lawyer or an official 
of the Prussian government. Young Karl 
“hose to join in the revolutions of 1848. 

en the revolutions were put down, he 

Was forced to take refuge in London, 

Where he spent the rest of his life in ex- 

ile and poverty. 

t first Marx was interested in gradual 


change to remedy injustice, but he soon 
concluded that revolution, rather than 
slow reform, was needed. The root of in- 
justice, he said, was ownership of all the 
factories, tools, and materials by one class, 
the capitalists, while the workers, who 
used these materials and tools, owned 
nothing. Men were divided into classes 
by the way they made their living, he 
was sure. All history was a story of class 
struggle—of war between those who 
owned property and those who did not. 
Marx saw the past as an endless war be- 
tween slaves and slaveowners, serfs and 
lords, merchants and nobles. The future, 
he predicted, would be a class war be- 
tween the capitalists and the factory 
hands, to whom Marx applied the an- 


With Frederick Engels, Karl Marx wrote the Com- 
munist Manifesto (an early edition shown here), 
and stirred up revolutionary thinking in 1848 and 


later. 
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cient Roman word, the proletariat. It was 
to the proletariat that he directed his ap- 
peal, calling on the workers of all nations 
to unite and win a class war against capi- 
talists. The workers would win because 
of their growing numbers, said Marx. 
While they were destroying capitalism 
they would need a dictatorship by the 
proletariat, but later, he declared, all 
classes were to be abolished. 

In his famous Communist Manifesto, 
Marx openly called for violence and rev- 
olution. The closing words flung out his 
bold challenge: “The communists dis- 
dain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends can 
be attained only by the forcible over- 
throw of all existing social conditions. 
... The proletarians have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They have a world 
to win. 

“Workingmen of all countries, unite! ” 

Marx denounced nationalism and pa- 
triotism. These feelings, he said, were 
used by capitalists to turn the workers of 
one country against those of another 
when actually all workers should unite 
to overthrow capitalism. He also con- 
demned religion, arguing that all 
churches were allies of the capitalists. 

Karl Marx, in short, was an extreme 
socialist. By calling on history for his ar- 
guments and by setting up a specific 
program for revolution, he gave great en- 
couragement to extreme socialism. Ex- 
treme socialists who sought revolution 
under Marx's banner took the name 
Communists. 


The First International 

To advance his aims, Marx organized 
an international league of workers called 
the First International. At no time did 
the First International arouse mass sup- 
port, but it spread the revolutionary ideas 
of Karl Marx and added to his reputa- 
tion as a leader of the “ proletariat.” 
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When another savage class war occurred 
in Paris in 1871 (after Napoleon III had 
been overthrown and before the Third 
French Republic was firmly established), 
the violence was blamed on Marx. After 
1871, Communists were competing with 
moderate socialists and new liberals for 
the leadership of discontented European 
workers. 


Syndicalism Gains Strength 

From the French word for labor un- 
ion, syndicat (sahn-dee-KaH), another 
radical workers movement took the 
name of syndicalism (six-duh-k'lizm). 
The syndicalists were another type of ex 
treme socialists. Like the Communists, 
the syndicalists called for a revolution 
to overthrow capitalism. Communists 
sought to have the national government 
take over the factories. Syndicalists, on 
the contrary, had no faith in politicians 
or governments. They wanted the unions 
to take over the factories and run them 
without the control of either capitalists 
or politicians. 

Syndicalists urged class war b i 
principal methods — sabotage (sap ur 
tahzh) and the general strike. Sabotage 
means hurting the employer in any ро 
sible way —for example, by throwing 
tools into machines. The word comes 
from sabot (ѕа-вон), a wooden shoe 
which Belgian syndicalists threw s 
factory machinery. The more даро 
weapon of the syndicalists was the is 
eral strike, a nation-wide walkout of 4 
workers at the same time. A ati d 
strike, the syndicalists believed, Ж 
bring the politicians and capitalist ү: 
their knees and make it possible for t 
unions to seize the factories. 

Syndicalism grew most non 
France, Italy, and Spain. Thoug s 
dicalists never won control of any © di 
try, they had an important influens 
both the workers and the general pu 


y two 


powerful in 


Talk of a general strike kept many wage 
earners stirred up. Among other classes 
there was much fear of a general strike 
in which workers would not only strike 
but would kill and rob. 


Left to Right 

As the discontented split into more 
and more groups, one simple way of 
classifying all factions came into general 
ше, Advocates of economic and social 
change were known as the Left; their 
opponents, as the Right. These terms 
Were originally derived from the seat- 
ing of delegates in the French parlia- 
ment. On the right were the reactionar- 
les and the conservatives. On the left 
Were the Communists and syndicalists. 
In between were the reformers who be- 
lieved in democratic methods: the new 
liberals and the moderate socialists. Be- 
cause the new liberals and the moderate 
socialists avoided both the extreme left 
and the extreme right, they were often 
called the parties of the Middle Way. 


Social Democrats in Germany 

The moderate socialists were strong- 
i in Germany, where they worked 
trough the Social Democratic party, 
ormed in 1875. Its leaders admired Karl 
„ах and accepted his aims, but they re- 
ү Marx's belief in revolution. They 
a to help the workers and yet avoid 
жо Denouncing the power held in 
oie many by the Kaiser, the Social Dem- 
M Clamored for reforms. Under de- 
Mes they hoped to vote themselves 
dh Шу into power, take the factories 
is Y from their owners, and run them 
i Че benefit of those who worked in 

em, 

кыта, а defender of monarchy, 
Whe and feared the Social Democrats. 
m ay found he could not crush the 
M Y by force, he tried to win the work- 

away from it by putting into effect a 


part of what the Social Democrats prom- 
ised. While he was ruling Germany, in- 
surance laws were passed providing pay- 
ments to workers unable to earn because 
of sickness, accident, or old age. This was 
the first nation-wide system of social in- 
surance in the world. The Social Dem- 
ocrats declared his acts to be merely small 
steps in the right direction. In spite of 
Bismarck’s reforms, the Social Demo- 
crats continued to grow until in 1914 they 
had more representatives than any other 
party in the German national parliament. 
By their growth, they continued to scare 
conservative leaders of the German gov- 
ernment into extending its program of 
social insurance. 


The Second International 

Since parties similar to the Social Dem- 
ocrats existed throughout the West, these 
moderate socialists felt that they were an 
international movement. They echoed 
Marx in claiming that wars were caused 
by capitalism and brought profit only to 
capitalists. To organize moderate social- 
ism internationally, they held a series of 
conferences known as the Second Inter- 
national. Delegates came from about 
twenty nations. The Second International 
showed its difference from Karl Marx's 
First International by voting against 
those who favored violent revolution. 


New Liberals Gain Influence 

Socialist workingmen were all the 
more inclined to pin their hopes on grad- 
ual reform by democratic means because 
by 1900 the new liberals, who were work- 
ing for many of the same reforms, were 
growing strong. The new liberal pro- 

ram offered a wide appeal to dissatis- 
fied small businessmen, salaried workers, 
farmers, and factory workers, especially 
in Great Britain and the United States. 
Under various party names, new liberals 
pushed their way into parliaments and 
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positions of power in many Western na- 
tions. 

In all Western nations laws were 
passed to prevent or limit the employ- 
ment of women and children in mines 
and factories and to improve housing 
and sanitary conditions in factory towns. 
Gradually, labor unions won more re- 
spect and more power. In many coun- 
tries, special laws were passed in favor 
of co-operative stores and farmers! co- 
operatives. 


Lloyd George Wins Reforms in Britain 
How combinations of new liberals and 
moderate socialists won social reforms 
bit by bit is dramatically illustrated by 
Britain's experience. There, about 1900, 
one of the two important parties, the 
Liberal party, came under the leadership 
of a self-confident, sharp-tongued Welsh 
lawyer, David Lloyd George. He prided 
himself on being a * cottage-bred boy," 
and his enemies lamented that anyone so 
obviously not a * gentleman " should be 
in the British cabinet. Boldness, skill in 
debate, and the feeling he shared with all 
who did not like the English upper 
clases gave Lloyd George a large fol- 
lowing. His mind was quick to seize 
new ideas. On a trip to Germany, he 
noted the German system of insuring 
workers so that they would receive pay- 
ments from the state to help them in old 
age and in case of accident, sickness, or 
unemployment. He made a similar plan 
for Britain part of his new liberalism. 
Although conditions of factory work 
had been much improved in Britain since 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, poverty still pressed heavily on the 
mass of the British people. A small up- 
per class owned most of the land as well 
as the coal mines, steel mills, and other 
sources of wealth. Lloyd George pro- 
posed to go at this problem from both 


ends. By his program of social insur- 
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ance— insurance to provide for illness, 
old age, and unemployment — he would 
help the poverty of the masses. On the 
other hand, he proposed to force the ridi 
to give up part of their wealth by taxes, 

In 1906 the Liberal party won a na 
tional election, and Lloyd George was 
put in charge of finance. Promptly he in- 
troduced а bill, called the “People’s 
Budget,” which tied together a plan for 
social insurance and a plan for breaking 
up the very large estates of the rich land- 
owners. Social insurance costs money, and 
the People's Budget provided this money 
by levying very high taxes on land. The 
large landowners would have to sell part 
of their land to pay the taxes on the rest 
Thus the land would be more equally 
distributed. 

The landlords, who at that time dom- 
inated the Conservative party, naturally 
fought the People’s Budget as hard a$ 
they could. After they were outvoted in 
the House of Commons, they fought it 
in the other house of Parliament the 
House of Lords, which consisted д 
of landlords who had inherited titles : 
nobility. The Liberals appealed to ни 
people and won election after B 
while Lloyd George whipped up ent не 
siasm with speeches about " making i d 
on poverty." The House of Lords les 
to yield. Not only was the js ji 
Budget passed, but the House of д. 
lost most of the power which it ha б). 
joyed as part of Parliament (see р. B 
Since 1911 its consent has not been г in 
lutely necessary to the making of кт 
Great Britain. Three reforms were P 
attained from the fight led by "s 
George — a system of social WE. 
breaking up of great estates, and a 
democratic Parliament. 


a 


А wer 
The Labor Party Begins Its Rise to fg 


les 
"Throughout his battle for the s 
Budget, Lloyd George had been 
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In Britain and America a similar program won favor during the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Woodrow Wilson, President from 1912 to 1920, led the American Democratic 
party. Lloyd George (right) led the English Liberal party. Both advocated the Middle 


Way. 
hn эў à small party of moderate so- 
К, sts called the Labor party. Although 
al S a most of his life in Lon- 
accepted = there, very few Britishers 
tlibuchs "e ideas; most of those who 
айп КҮ Socialism was a desirable 
ually b ies it should be reached grad- 
erate оа action. These mod- 
to Der A joined with labor unions 
1902, id new party, the Labor party, in 

MER. hough a small party in 1906, the 
Datty ze Ae to replace the Liberal 
demandin, orld War I as the leader in 

orld E social reform, and after 
or an in ar II it came to rule England 
aportant period. 


New Трет: 
ү Liberalism in the United States 
E me United States the new liberals 
d leaders in both the Republican and 


Democratic parties, most notably the Re- 
publican. President 'Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Democratic President Woodrow 
Wilson. Wilson expressed the new liberal 
attitude when he declared at his first in- 
auguration, "We have been proud of our 
industrial achievements, but we have not 
hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough to 
count the human cost of lives snuffed out, 
of energies overtaxed and broken... 
The great government we love has too 
often been made use of for private and 
selfish purposes and those who used it had 
forgotten the people." New liberals in the 
United States, working through both the 
federal and state governments, brought 
about many reforms. 

American new liberals never formed an 
important party of their own; they worked 
most effectively through the two estab- 
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lished political parties. Moderate social- 
ism showed some strength before 1914, 
but the number of extreme socialists was 


negligible. 


Extremists Stir Angrily 

Democratic reformers of 1914 were ex- 
tremely optimistic. They felt that men 
now possessed the tools which could give 
them an opportunity which no previous 
generation had enjoyed — the opportunity 
of getting rid of man’s ancient enemies, 
poverty and disease. If only people would 
use democracy to vote for social reforms, 
they argued, man would enter a golden 
age of abundance and comfort, 

With each success of the democratic re- 
formers, the reactionaries became more 
bitter. They argued that social reforms 
would lead to class war and finally to 
complete socialism. Because the reforms 
were being put through by using the 
methods of democracy, the reactionaries 


opposed democracy with increasing bit 
terness. 

On the left, also, the extremists con- 
tinued their attacks on democracy. Ex- 
treme socialists declared that the reforms 
being brought about by moderates did 
not help the working classes and might 
well harm them. The reforms would not 
end depressions, the extreme socialist 
argued, and reform laws actually staved 
off real social change by making people 
believe that the problems of industrial 
ism were being solved. 

People who were real democrats were 
beset on both sides, right and left. Natu: 
ral science and machinery were opening 
new opportunities for all men, and 
through industrialism they were improv- 
ing the conditions of living for many 
But both scientific advances and indus 
trialism were also presenting new К. 
lems and creating new dangers for de 
mocracy in the West. 


Sr 


POSITION OF PARTIES ON PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIALISM 


THE LEFT THE MIDDLE WAY THE RIGHT 
Extreme socialists] Moderate social- New liberals Conservatives | Reactionaries 
desired violent ists desired desired gradual desired little desired to 
revolutionary gradual democratic change} ornochange | go back to | 
change democratic change undemocratic 

rule 
(Communists, (German Social (Lloyd George 
syndicalists) Democrats, British | liberals and 


Labor party, and 
similar parties) 


similar parties) 


$$ ir 4 


Opposed private ownership of factories 


Defended private ownership of factories 


E a 


Democracy Meets New Challenges i 

Poverty did not end in the Western nations even though the In- 
dustrial Revolution provided more and cheaper goods. М n; women, 
and young children worked long hours for little pay; mis, in in- 
dustrial slums. < м 

As demands increased for laws to aid the workers, the people of 
the Western nations, especially in Europe, divided into five political 
groups: 
1. The reactionaries opposed democracy and wanted to go back to 

rule by a king or a strong military leader. 
2. The conservatives, while supporting democracy, desired little 
or no change. 
3. The new liberals favored laws to regulate business and to aid 
workers and farmers. 
4. The moderate socialists also favored laws to protect workers 
. and farmers, but they believed that in the long run governments should 
A LOOK own and manage factories, railroads, mines, and other major industries. 
BACK 5. The extreme socialists — including the Communists, who fol- 
lowed Karl Marx, and the syndicalists — opposed democratic govern- 
ment. They proposed to seize control by force. 

Revolutions and the use of force in 1848 and 1871 failed to settle 
the problems created by industrialism. But by 1914 the Middle Way re- 
formers had accomplished much. They had preserved civil liberties and 
shown that free elections could decide issues. The common man in 
many Western nations had gained (1) the right to vote; (2) laws 
regulating some working conditions; (3) widespread recognition of 
labor unions; (4) co-operatives, to help members buy more cheaply or 
sell more profitably; (5) some forms of social insurance, to provide 
against illness, accident, unemployment, or loss of income in old age; 
(6) division of some big estates into small farms. 

Science and Machinery Change Society 

In the years after 1750, society in the West was transformed by 
science and industry. The scientific method, with its emphasis on ac- 
curate observation and experiment, came to be widely accepted. By 
applying the scientific method, Watt invented the steam ciue vu 
day found the principle of the dynamo, and Pasteur showe the role 
of germs in disease. Craftsmen and inventors developed machines to 
produce tools and goods and harnessed to them new sources of power. 

Putting the new discoveries to use called for abilities other than 
those the scientist used in his laboratory. Factory owners found mar- 
kets for the new industrial products, sought out the raw materials 
needed in their manufacture, and organized the laborers under factory 
discipline. Beginning in England, and later centering in the n^ 
States, England, and Germany, the Industrial Revolutions create ig 
businesses — railroading, iron and steel smelting, electrical power an 
chemical industries, and automobile manufacturing. 
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Mass production called for scientific planning of work. The old. 
yle owner-managers became less prominent. The biggest plants came 
to be managed by salaried managers and engineers, and stockholders 
became the owners of corporations. 

Science and industry took their place along with democracy and 
nationalism as the four forces which had so much to do with shaping 


Western Civilization in Modern Times. Each was influenced by the 
others. Sometimes they worked toward the same ends, but often one 
of the four forces hindered another. For example, governments in 
democratic countries were troubled by the strife between industrial 
workers and capitalists, and democratic ideals were threatened by both 
the extreme socialists and the reactionaries. However, industrialism 
greatly aided democracy by raising the standard of living in Western 
nations and providing new opportunities for ordinary men. 


1. Why were laws needed to protect 
workers in early factories and in mines? 
Why did the laws come slowly? What kinds 
of provisions did they include? 

2. What were the attitudes toward de- 
mocracy, and the way governments should 
deal with workers’ problems, shown by (1) 
conservatives; (2) reactionaries; (3) mod- 
erate socialists; (4) extreme socialists (in- 
cluding Communists and syndicalists); (5) 
new liberals? Which political groups were 
“right” and which “left”? 

3. Why did Karl Marx believe a “class 
war" was unavoidable? What weapons did 
he believe the workers should use? How 
successful was the use of force in 1848? in 
1871? 

4. What were the goals and the methods 
of believers in “the Middle Way"? Why 
and how did Bismarck, a conservative, ad- 
vance the Middle Way? How did Lloyd 
George also advance it? What had the Mid- 
dle Way accomplished by 1914? 


Then and Now 


1. Were unemployment, hunger, 
bad housing, and child labor seri- 
ous social problems before the development 
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of science and industry? What was the at- 
titude of governments and people toward 
social problems before the development of 
science and industry? Р 

2. Why did science and industry bring the 
hope that social problems such as unemploy- 
ment, poverty, child labor, and long ош) 
of labor might eventually be abolished? 
Why did belief in the ideal of democracy 
make it more urgent to find solutions to so 
cial problems? 

3. Karl Marx said that real social reforms 
would come about only through revolution. 
Check this statement against your know! 
edge of western European nations, 1871 i 
1914. Has the statement been true for t 
history of the United States? р 

4. In the years 1871 to 1914, why do [ү 
think both revolutionary and moderate н; 
cialism won so many more followers in we 
егп Europe than in the United аза à 

5. How does Chapter 32 provide the i" 
ground for understanding today's Tid 
For example: Name a major nation M E 
capitalism is the prevailing method en 
dustrial organization and describe the ajor 
industry is owned and run. Name a ming 
nation where communism is the рела 
method for the organization of incu E 
describe the way industry is owned an a 

6. Do we still face the problems ш at 
raised by the rise of science and in Кү. 

7. What recent American P e 
would you call “ new liberals "? Why: 


3 Activities 
ў 1. Bulletin-board exhibit, Find 


pictures in newspapers or dis- 
carded magazines to illustrate (1) labor and 
living conditions in the early Industrial Rev- 
olution; (2) the Middle Way; (3) the meth- 
ods of the Communists, 

2. Panel discussion. Organize a presenta- 
tion by members of the class of the views of 
(1) reactionaries, (2) conservatives, (3) 
liberal believers in democracy, (4) social- 
ists, and (5) Communists on such a propos- 
al as free medical care for everyone, The 
Presentation should be followed by class 
evaluation of each presentation and of the 
arguments advanced, 

3. Topics for investigation and report. (1) 
Working conditions in English factories or 
mines in the 1830’s and 1840’s or the laws 
regulating labor (see the unit reading ref- 
erences to Cheyney, Robinson and Beard, or 
Bland, Brown, and Tawney); (2) the Revo- 
lution of 1848 in France or the Paris fight- 
ing of 1871; (3) the program of Commu- 
nists or socialists (see the Britannica Junior 
~ncyclopedia); (4) the Lloyd George re- 
forms in Britain; (5) the rise and the pro- 
Bram of the British Labor party. 

4. Persons to investigate. (т) Lord Shaftes- 
bury, British reformer; (2) Edwin Chad- 
wick and his work for sanitation and health; 
(3) Louis Blanc, French socialist; (4) Karl 

“rx, extreme socialist; (5) Bismark, Ger- 
man conservative; (6) David Lloyd George, 
British Liberal. 


Unit Readings 


Encyclopedias have articles on 
Up. m.» the many persons mentioned іп 
nit Eight d 5 5 
а ас апа on such topics as astronomy, 
i Оору, Printing, roads, electricity, agricul- 
ure, and radio, 


А DOCTORS AND MEDICINE 
oseph Garland, The Storynofi Medicine 


Ruth Fox, Great Men of Medicine (Harvey, 
Jenner, and others) 

Paul de Kruif, Microbe Hunters 

Howard Haggard, Devils, Drugs, and Doc- 
tors 

Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice, and History 

Jeanette Covert Nolan, Florence Nightin™ 
gale 


INVENTORS AND SCIENCE 

Floyd L. Darrow, Masters of Science and 
Invention (Galileo, Jenner, Darwin, Pas- 
teur and others) 

Annabel Williams-Ellis, Men Who Found 
Out (Galileo, Harvey, Faraday, Darwin, 
Pasteur, and others) 

T. C. Bridges, The Young Folks’ Book of 
Inventions (With illustrations) 

Gertrude Hartman, Machines and the Men 
Who Made the World of Industry 

Магу К. Parkman, Conquests of Invention 
(Arkwright, Whitney, Edison, Watt, Ful- 
ton, Stephenson, Ford, Marconi, and 
many others) 

Hendrik Van Loon, The Story of Invention 
(Chapter III, “The Taming Hand”; 
Chapter IV, “From Foot to Flying Ma- 
chine "; Chapter VIII, “ The Eye ") 

John C. Patterson, America’s Greatest In- 
ventors (Whitney, Morse, Edison, the 
Wrights, and others) 

Edna Yost, Modern Americans in Science 
and Invention (George Washington Car- 
ver and others) 

Stuart Chase, Men and Machines (Chap- 
ters IV and V) 

К. J. Forbes, Man the Maker: a History of 
Technology and Engineering (Especially 
Chapter VIII, “Steam Comes of Age”; 
Chapter IX, “The Conquest of Dis- 
tance "; Chapter XIII, Steel and Electric- 


ity) 
ON WORKING CONDITIONS 

James Н. Robinson and C. А. Beard, Read- 
ings in Modern European History (Vol. 


II, pp. 281-86) 
Hutton Webster, Historical Selections, pp. 


828-30 | 
Edward P. Cheyney, Readings in English 


History, pp. 692-95 
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RUSSIA BEGIN 


SS " i its ideas of 

Though the West had carried its trade, its art, and its B k 
: è o 

government overseas to the Americas after 1450, many pa * 
world remained largely untouched by Westernization. After 1871, 


: : : а ustrial 
Western nations again began to expand widely when the Ind 


Revolution gave them new and important advantages. Some pa 
Africa, Asia, and eastern Europe were forced under Western rule; 
ers, like the Russians, imitated the Western nations. ais 

A LOOK The Russians had for centuries looked to the East rather tha sci- 

AHEAD the West. But after 1700 Russian rulers, or czars, imitated s 
ence, architecture, army organization, and styles of dress. T B Bil 
lated nationalist pride by expanding the Russian empire from the Eo 
to the Black Sea. The czars did not import Western ideas of WO 
government. Revolts forced them to grant some reforms, but 
remained undemocratic. Jy direc 

Note on the maps on pages 128-29 and 396-97 the p di 

tion of civilization in early Russia. On the map on page 523 EC the 
Petersburg (now Leningrad) and Moscow in the north, Polan F үк 
Ukraine on the east, and the Dnieper, Don, and Volga аке. 
Mountains running north and south. On pages 554-55 note the 
Siberian Railway and the Berin g Straits. 


sin 


a 

: : А ў ve à m 

N 1887 a Russian businessman picked America, I hear, they even ha ud a 
{ : ; А c 

up his old-fashioned pen and wrote an chine to write letters. We must alo 


indignant letter to a friend: “1 grow The Russian businessman was b^ 
more and more weary of our backward- many people living in CO Согу 
ness. On my trip to Berlin . . . I saw how the West in the nineteenth cen di 
far the Germans were ahead of us. In wanting to “catch ир” he meant 
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utside 


the 


wanted to Westernize Russia, that is, to 
introduce the advanced science and ma- 
chines as well as ways of thinking and 
customs which had been developed in 
western Europe and North America. 


1. Industrialism Starts a 
Second Western Expansion 


When the West began the conquest of 
the oceans in 1450, ten very old civiliza- 
tions held sway in various parts of the 
world. From 1450 to 1750, western Euro- 
peans explored the Atlantic and settled 
the Americas (see reference maps on pp. 
296-97 and 396-97). Beyond the Americas, 
they found the doors closed, or they did 
hot try very hard to enter, and the old civ- 
ilizations kept their hold. In Africa, the 
Western nations merely planted trading 
stations along the coasts. The interior of 
Australia also remained unexplored. In 
India the British, French, and Portuguese 
held cities which served as centers for 
their commerce, but India remained little 
changed, Some of the Spice Islands south- 
east of Asia were occupied, but the natives 
Were barely touched by Western ways. 
Japan and China definitely closed their 

oors against the West about 1700 (see 
PP: 303-04 and the map on pp. 396-97). 

ven in Europe there were some areas 
that had not come under Western influ- 
eneg, During those first centuries of ex- 
pansion overseas, the West had turned its 
ack on its eastern neighbors, the Russian 
and the Turkish (Ottoman) empires. Po- 
and separated Russia from the West. The 
oslem religion of the Turks made them 
ostile to Western ideas and customs and, 
at long as Turkish armies were strong, 
ШП influence was kept out of the 
5 they ruled, 

hh = 1750, Westernization went on 
Wly wherever ships carried traders and 


goods from western Europe and the Amer- 
ican states. But the second big surge of 
Westernization did not begin until much 
later, after 1871, when the Industrial Rev- 
olution had time to make itself really felt. 

The steam, steel, and electricity of the 
industrial revolutions produced cheap, 
machine-made products which the people 
of the West wanted to sell and other peo- 
ple wanted to buy. Moreover, steam, steel, 
and electricity brought all parts of the 
globe within easier reach of the West. By 
railroad building, the Westerners moved 
into parts of Africa and Asia which, in 
the earlier period, they could not reach. 
Industrialism also gave Westerners a mil- 
itary advantage. Natives who resisted the 
laying of steel rails across their country 
were likely to be mowed down by the 
rapid fire of the superior steel-made weap- 
ons of the West. 


Westernization by Imperialism 

Especially after 1871, Western scientists 
invented increasingly deadly weapons. 
Machines provided the means of making 
the new weapons cheaply and quickly. 
National ambitions spurred their produc- 
tion and use. With new weapons, West- 
ern nations conquered other lands, made 
them colonies, and introduced Western 
ways. This was Westernization by impe- 
rialism, by the rule of one people over 
another. 


Westernization by Imitation 

Even countries not conquered by the 
Western nations acquired Western Civi- 
lization. A few lands, scarcely threatened 
at all, tried to take on Western ways sim- 
ply because they seemed so modern and so 
efficient. Other countries, threatened by 
battleships and machine guns, Western- 
ized to avoid being conquered. They 
wanted to fight machine guns with ma- 
chine guns, armament factories with ar- 
mament factories. 
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The military power of Western coun- 
tries was the chief reason why other lands 
admired and imitated the West. In their 
attempts to equal the military might of 
the West, they copied other features of its 
civilization. They welcomed the scientific 
knowledge, the industrial machinery, the 
methods of European and American busi- 
nessmen, and the strong feeling of na- 
tionalism which appeared to increase 
Western military power. At the same 
time, they accepted in much smaller 
amounts the Western ideal of democ- 
racy. These unconquered countries went 
through a second kind of Westernization: 
Westernization by imitation. Of the coun- 
tries which Westernized by imitation, the 
largest and most important was Russia. 


2. Peter and Catherine Pull 
Russia Toward the West 


The land of Russia, today part of the 
Soviet Union, is the huge rolling plain 
which stretches from central Europe 
across northern Asia to the Pacific Ocean. 
Since the southern part of this plain was 
ruled until about 1500 by Tartar horse no- 
mads, the starting point of the Russian 
nation lay on the edge of the northern for- 
est. Moscow, the Russian capital, is lo- 
cated on the border line between forest 
and grassland. When the rulers of Mos- 
cow broke the power of the Tartar no- 
mads about 1500, the Russians began to 
spread out and turn the whole vast plain 
into a Russian fatherland (see pp. 247-48 


and the maps on pp. 396-97 and on the 
front end paper). 


Their expansion over so large an area, a 
movement much like the American march 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is the 
most striking fact in the history of the 
Russians. No difficult mountains blocked 
the way, for the Urals are easily crossed 
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in many places. Long rivers — the Dnie- 
per (хев-рег), the Don, and the Volga— 
provided water highways for farmers 
seeking new lands. In the north, more and 
more of the forest was cleared away. In 
the south, a stream of immigrants moved 
to the shores of the Black Sea, then to the 
Caspian, and then on farther east over the 
easy slopes of the Ural Mountains into Si 
beria (see the map on р. 523). 

This Russian frontier of settlement was 
carried forward by farmers who were 
much poorer than those of the American 
frontier. Russia was ruled by military no- 
bles, and Russian farmers were serfs who 
lived in villages resembling the manors 
of western Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Serfs were tightly controlled by the vil 
lage elders, the priests, and the nobles. On- 
ly on the frontier of the Russian expan- 
sion, south and southeast, were there. free 
cowboys and warriors, known as Cos- 
sacks. 


Many Peoples in the Russian Empire 

In the course of its expansion, the Rus 
sian empire swallowed many non-Russian 
peoples. The Russian czars came to n 
Turkish tribes on the eastern part of t 
grasslands, Finns and Eskimos 1n the үн 
treme north, and Georgians and M 
ans in the Caucasus Mountains (0 t 
south. When Russia began also to Pe 
westward in Europe, the czars became 7 
rulers of another group ОЁ peoples ja 
which the most numerous were the Po 
and Ukrainians (yoo-xray-nih-unz): 
languages of these peop 
though part of the Slavic group * à 
Russian belongs, distinc "m 
the Poles and Ukrainians felt thems 
independent nations. On its bo 
Russian empire included many idl Rus 
ties; only at its center was it solidy 
The Russians themselves had w e 
tact with the West through the many 


turies before 1700. In the early Middle 
Ages they had become Christians, but un- 
like the Western nations, they took their 
religion and much of their art and ways 
of thinking from the Byzantine court at 
Constantinople rather than from Rome 
(see the maps on pp. 128-29 and 199). 


Peter the Great (1689-1725) 

The opening of Russia to Western ideas 
was begun about 1700 by Czar Peter the 
Great, a handsome giant of iron will. 
Even as a child Peter had been fond of 
shipbuilding and sailing as well as mili- 
tary drill. When he became active ruler of 
Russa at the age of seventeen, his first 
concern was the building of a Russian 
navy. He was also interested in strength- 
ening and improving the army. Recogniz- 
ing the backwardness of Russia in techni- 
cal skills, he turned to western Europe 
for help. He first brought in craftsmen to 
help build his fleet and later went to 
Western Europe to learn shipbuilding 
crafts and military science for himself. 
While Louis XIV, the * Grand Monarch " 
of France, was strutting at Versailles, Pe- 
ter put on old clothes and went to work 
т Dutch and English shipyards. 

Back in Russia, Peter used what he had 
learned in the West to change the scraggly 
Russian troops into an efficient fighting 
machine. With this army he conquered 
the Baltic provinces in order, as he said, to 
have “a window on the Baltic” by which 
Russians might look into Europe. 

The “window ” Peter had opened gave 
Russia new ports for trade with Europe. 
ktowledge of Wear dey PE 
ial Russians. Peter also moved his cap- 
=" Into the “ window.” Deserting the an- 
le adio capital at Moscow, he set 
rid ris to work building a new city in 

midst of the gloomy forests and 
е the shores of the Gulf of Fin- 
: Che city is now called Leningrad, 


but Peter called it St. Petersburg. Here, at 
the easternmost inlet of the Baltic Sea, his 
court could more easily keep in touch 
with the courts of the Western monarchs. 

Peter wanted his court to be like 
Louis XIV’s court at Versailles. The no- 
bles were ordered to build luxurious 
homes and to dress in Western clothes. 
They were even ordered to cut off their 
flowing Oriental beards (the impatient 
Peter clipped off some of them with his 
own hands). Women were told to give 
up the habits they had learned from the 
Byzantines and the Tartars. They were no 
longer to remain in their homes but were 
to mingle in society, dressed like Western 
women. 

'To provide money for his armies and to 
strengthen his government at St. Peters- 


Russian Cossacks, shown here with a samovar, were 
known for their rousing songs, their skill as horse- 


men, and their ferocity in battle. 


Keystone Pictures 


burg, Peter tried to make all Russians 
serve the state. Peter's wars were expen- 
sive, and he tripled taxes in order to pay 
for them. The nobles were required to 
collect the taxes from their serfs. Some 
serfs were forced to work in state-owned 
factories producing clothes and ammuni- 
tion for the soldiers. The czar was head of 
the Church, and priests were under his or- 
ders. Priests, noblemen, serfs —all were 
forced by the laws of Peter to serve the 
Russian government. 

Peter was an intense patriot. When his 
soldiers feared for his life in battle he told 
them: “Do not think of Peter, if Russia 
remains alive.” His powerful army, the 
new territories he won, and the efficiency 
of Peter’s government spread among Rus- 
sians of all classes a pride in being Russian 
and in being subjects of Peter the Great. 
Around the czar of Russia, whom his peo- 
ple called “the Little Father,” there be- 
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Peter the Great has been 
glorified in the immense 
statue that stands before 
the old palace of the 
czars in Leningrad, The 
city, formerly called St. 
Petersburg, was built by 


th pictures from 
Swing Galloway 


на 


gan to rally the same WT un 
moved Englishmen to shout “God s 
the King." à 

But the Russians took more easily to n2 
tionalism than to other ideas of the ея 
The strong central government Шү 
attempts to change everyday mune ir 
bitterly resented by many nob es, if 
were viewed indifferently by ei 3 
plain peasants. To impatient aia n 
Peter the Westernizer, it scemed Wer 
alone was trying to pull uphill the 
lions who were standing still. 


Expanding the Empire e 
The ie who ruled Russia after Wu 
extended their territories by wars eis 
diplomacy to the Black Sea in the ч s 
On the west, they gobbled up a larg ч 
of Poland (see the map on Р. es 
Meanwhile, Russians had already n p 
the Pacific, and Russia's hold on the Ja 


Peter as his “ window 
to the sea.” He planned 
it оп, Western models 
he admired, with broad 
canals 
flanked by We stern-style 
buildings, 


avenues and 


beyond the Urals was being strengthened 
as farmers followed trappers and hunters 
across Siberia. 

‚ Peter had also, in 1725, sent out a Dan- 
ish explorer, Vitus Bering (vEE-toos BEHR- 
АЁ to find out whether Asia and North 
кы were joined. Bering picked his 
d _ rough the icebergs of the straits 
ide xd after him, only to see more 
E P ead. Then he turned back with- 
bu of one way or the other. In 1741 a 
ing "ET rans was equipped for Ber- 
ш о: this time he discovered Alaska 
У plored some of the islands lying off 
coast. Alaska remained a part of the 
Ussian empire until the United States 

Purchased it in 1867. 
pate time of Napoleon, Russia 
= at Hed one-sixth of the earth 5 sur- 
topether е orces that held this giant realm 
ho were the power of the czar and 
у and the spirit of nationalism 


which Peter’s imitation of the West had 
helped to create. 


Catherine Encourages Western Science 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while the scholars were making a 
scientific attitude fashionable in western 
Europe, Russia came under the rule of a 
big, rawboned woman, the Czarina (zah- 
reE-nuh), or Empress, Catherine (1762- 
1796). She too became interested in natu- 
ral science and invited Diderot, the fa- 
mous editor of the French Encyclopedia 
(see p. 335), to visit her. During their 
long talks, Diderot became so excited over 
his ideas that in gesturing he pounded the 
Czarina’s knee until it was black and blue. 
Catherine, would have ordered shot any 
of her own subjects who dared even speak 
in a familiar way, but she admired Di- 
derot and his ideas so much that she did 
not even complain. 


Peter and Catherine 
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CHART 22 AGE OF RAPID WESTERNIZATION (1871—1920) 


1870 


1890 


1910 


1930 


RUSSIA 
Serfdom abolished, 1861 


Industrial Revolution 


beginning after 1861 


Army and navy modern- 


ized 


Trans-Siberian Railway 
“Bloody " Sunday, 1905 


Lenin takes power, 1917 
"Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 1918 
Reds defeat White armies, 1920 
New Economic Policy 


JAPAN 


Perry enters Japan, 1854 
Increasing foreign trade 
Shoguns defeated, 1868 


Russia defeated, 1905 

Industrialization and 
population pressures 

Twenty-one demands 
on China 


CHINA 


Foreign spheres 
of influence and 
extraterritoriality 


China defeated, 1894 


Boxer Rebellion, 1900 
Anti-Manchu movements 
Sun Yat-sen’s Kuomintang 
Revolution of 1912 
Twenty-one demands 

by Japan 


a TE 


Catherine expanded the work of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, which Pe- 
ter had founded in imitation of the 
French Academy. Like Bering earlier, 
other geographers were sent to map out 
Siberia and prepare the way for settlers. 
The usefulness of their work increased 
the prestige of science at Catherine’s court, 
and a few educated Russians began to 
share the enthusiasm of the Western sci- 
entists for the scientific approach to all 
problems. 


3. Westernization, Temporarily 


Halted, Is Pushed Ahead 


Only a small fraction of Russia’s popu- 
lation learned anything of Western ideas 
and customs through the work of Peter 
and Catherine. This small fraction was 
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made up mostly of merchants who traded 
with Western businessmen and nobles 
who hired French or German tutors. Even 
their enthusiasm for Western Civilization 
received a setback when the rulers of af 
sia turned against imitation of the ge 
Before Catherine the Great died, Y 
French Revolution broke out in 1789. 1^ 
Declaration of the Rights of Man v 
the Russian rulers, who wanted their sv” 
jects to have no such rights. 

A few years later Russia wa 
in the wars against Napoleon. 
marched to Moscow in 1812 апо, 
he withdrew, left the Russian cap!t б 
flames. But the Russians used the wis 
to better advantage. They sacrificed t s 
own towns and crops, burning Nun j 
that the French would be without as 
plies. As Napoleon retreated on the 50 Di 
bound plains, they harassed his army 


5 involved 
Napoleon 


nd, when 
al in 


AFRICA 


Livingston explores 


Africa 


after 1882 


wealth 


Africa 


small guerrilla (ger-m-uh) bands. Since 
3 wintry retreat from Moscow was the 
turning point in Napoleon’s career, the 
Russians claimed credit for his defeat. 

€y took pride in having overthrown 
the emperor who had conquered all west- 
ern Europe, 


u 
Holy Russia ” Versus the West 
Russian nationalists began to glorify the 
ten civilization of their country — 
ae hurch, their language, and their 
: ER monarchy, in which their ruler, 
n нн unlimited power. They 
nify th oly Russia, ' a term used to sig- 
k at Russia was the inheritor of the 
Jzantine religion and culture. 
ization oe became enemies of Western- 
inthe = of the signs of democracy 
rari est. As the West grew more dem- 
16 the czars used the full power of 


Belgium acquires Congo Basin 
Cecil Rhodes in Capetown 


Boer War, 1899-1902 
South Africa enters Common- 


France dominant in North 


MIDDLE EAST 


Early European coastal colonies 


Central 


Suez Canal completed, 1869 
British occupy Egypt 


British rule in India 
Ottoman Empire weakening 


British and Russians 

compete in Iran, 1907 
Young Turks revolt, 1908 
Ottoman Empire driven 

from Europe 
Gandhi stirs Indian nationalism 
Jewish homeland promised, 1917 
Caliphate abolished 


New Arab states and a new Turkey 


the government to keep out Western 
ideas. The czar who followed Catherine 
on the throne ordered all Russians travel- 
ing in western Europe to come home, for- 
bade the wearing of the round hats and 
frock coats which the revolutionary 
Frenchmen were wearing, and banned all 
western European books or music. Efforts 
were made to force the Russian language 
and religion on the Poles and others ruled 
by the Russians. The discontented were 
ruthlessly hunted down by the spies of the 
czar's secret police. For a word considered 
dangerous to the government a man 
might be condemned without. trial, 
whipped and branded, and sent to lifelong 
exile in a prison camp 1n Siberia. 


Serfdom Abolished 
Aside from the secret police, the most 
completely undemocratic institution in 
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Russia was serfdom. For all practical pur- 
poses, serfs belonged to their lords. Most 
of their labor and that of their children 
belonged to him. They could not leave his 
estate; they were made to serve in the 
czar's army. Sometimes serfs were used as 
stakes in card games or severely beaten. 

Serfdom had long ago disappeared in 
the progressive Western nations (see pp. 
262, 266). One of the reasons that Russia 
finally considered the need to abolish serf- 
dom was its defeat in a war with two of 
these progressive nations. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, England and 
France soundly whipped Russia in a war 
fought in the Crimea (Кгу-мкк-иһ), and 
called the Crimean War. The czar became 
convinced that modernizing Russia by 
abolishing serfdom would increase his mil- 
itary power. Besides, he feared a peasant 
revolt if he did not make some changes. 
The order freeing the serfs was issued in 
1861, just as the war began that freed Ne- 
gro slaves in the United States. 

The Negro in the American South was 
turned entirely free but left without land. 
The Russian serf was assigned some land, 
but he had to pay for it over a number of 
years; until the last payment was made he 
was still bound to stay in his village. The 
abolition of serfdom on these terms did 
not do away with discontent. Few peas- 
ants could live comfortably on the small 
amount of land assigned to them, and irri- 
tating memories of serfdom were pre- 
served by the law forcing each serf to stay 
in his village. But at least Russia was now 
Western in the sense that all her citizens 
were legally free. 


Local Self-Government Begins 

Three years after the abolition of serf- 
dom, most Russians were given some 
share in their local government. A decree 
of the czar set up representative assem- 
blies, or little parliaments, throughout the 
country. Though former serfs as well as 
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noblemen could vote and could be elected 
to these bodies, actually the wealthy prop- 
erty owners dominated the parliaments. 
They were given control over schools, 
roads, and other local matters and were 
permitted to raise taxes. Yet the imperial 
government kept strict control over the 
districts, and when the local assemblies 
threatened to grow too strong, the czar 
deprived them of most of their powers. 
Nevertheless, the local parliaments trained 
leaders and increased the desire for self- 
government in the nation. 


Secret Police Keep Their Power 

The same year that the local parlia- 
ments were set up, 1864, another decree of 
the czar made a sweeping change in the 
laws of Russia. This decree proclaimed 
that all Russians had the right of trial by 
jury and other privileges of free citizens. 
Actually, however, political prisoners were 
killed or exiled to Siberia on the secret 
word of the czar's policemen. So long as 
а secret police possessed such powers, Rus- 
sia was far from being a democracy. — 

The ending of serfdom, the establish- 
ment of the local parliaments, and re 
forms in the law were movements to- 
ward democracy. The democracy that was 
gained merely made people want ee 
The czars, having granted what they felt 
they had to, refused to budge further. 


Industrial Revolution 

When the serfs were freed in 1861, Rus 
sia had few factories or railroads, but the 
country soon underwent an industria 
boom. Both labor and raw materials Wer 
abundant. Factory owners found ps 
either among the poor of the Ee И 
among peasants who had broken the et 
against running away from the e 
Rich supplies of iron and coal were < à 
not only in the long-worked mines 0 г 
Urals but in the valley of the it 
(doh-ners) River in the Ukraine. Int 
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Vest in rai K vi capital, or money, to in- 
Years of cs Is and factories. In the last 
€ nineteenth century, French, 


British, and German investors began to 
realize that they could get large profits by 
investing in the rising Russian factories. 
By 1914, Moscow was an important textile 
center, and smokestacks towered over cit- 
ies which had known nothing more mod- 
ern than one or two Western books. 
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Railroads Speed Industrialization 

Railroads were of special importance to 
the growth of industries in Russia because 
of the enormous distance between Russia's 
wheat fields and her ports, and between 
one city and another. Railroads were hasti- 
ly built, and by 1914 there were more 
miles of railroads in Russia than in any 
other country except the United States. 
The railroads were not generally efficient, 
however. Many consisted of only a single 
track with occasional sidings, and the fail- 
ure of Russian trains to be on time was a 
joke among travelers. Nevertheless, they 
did bring the wheat from the Volga to the 
sea. They also enabled iron and coal to be 
shipped northward to the industrial cities 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

The Russians built the longest railroad 


in the world — the 5,500-mile Trans-Sibe- 
rian line, running from Moscow across Si- 
beria to Vladivostok (vlad-ih-vanss-tahk) 
on the Pacific. Like the American Union 
Pacific and the Canadian Pacific, the 
Trans-Siberian Railway was important in 
opening new lands to settlement. Thou- 
sands of Russian soldiers guarded the 
Russian, Chinese, and Korean workmen 
from the raids of ‘Tartar horsemen who 
roamed eastern Siberia and Manchuria. 
The workmen brought their families with 
them and built towns. Soldiers’ barracks 
and workmen’s camps then grew into per 
manent and important cities in Asiatic 
Russia. Once the railroad was built, each 
year it carried eastward thousands of Rus- 
sian peasants who found new homes in 
Siberia. At the same time, however, other 
poor peasants from Russian Poland or 
Finland went west across the Atlantic 10 


In this novel Fyodor Dostoyevsky, one of Russia’s 
great writers, depicted anarchists who were “ pos- 
sessed ” by a desire to destroy the state. 


E: d 
stake out new homes on the farm lan 


opened to them by the Canadian or Amer- 
ican Pacific railroads. > 

In spite of progress in building railroads 
and factories, an overwhelming majority 
of the Russians in 1914 continued to be 
farmers who benefited little from indus. 
trialization. Western travelers who visite 
Russia saw nothing but farms for hun- 
dreds of miles, and peasants usually use 
the same type of wooden plows their an- 
cestors had used in the days of Peter. 
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4. Western-type Political 
Parties Oppose the Czar 


ated in 


The Industrial Revolution cre aif 


Russia, as it did everywhere, the two net 
classes of factory owners and fac à 
workers. Both classes were antagonis 

In Russia, the 
jd ways 
pring 1 
eir hars 


toward the government. | 
czars clung stubbornly to their € 
claiming divine power, and fave 
noble landowners. Because of th 


olicies the czars angered not only the 
middle-class industrialists and the factory 
workers but also a group other monarchs 
were usually able to depend upon — the 
peasants. 


Liberals Demand Elected Leaders 

Many of the factory owners and mer- 
chants supported a political movement 
which aimed to replace the divine-right 
monarchy of the czars with a government 
like that of England. But like the liberals 
of England, these people were not com- 
pletely democratic and were sympathetic 
to only a few social reforms. Russian busi- 
nessmen wanted a parliament controlled 
by themselves, which would pass laws fa- 
vorable to their interests. 


Socialists and Communists Go Farther 
The factory workers labored under con- 
ditions even less satisfactory than those 


which were creating discontent in west- 
ern Europe. Hours were usually longer 
and wages lower; the factory buildings 
were often so crudely constructed that 
fire and disease made them deathtraps. 
'The Russian factory workers demanded a 
government which would make drastic re- 
forms. Many of them became either mod- 
erate socialists ог Communists (see pp. 
501 and 509). 


Terrorists Hurl Bombs 

A third group, the terrorists, claimed to 
speak for the peasants, who were more in- 
terested in the matter of who owned the 
land than of who owned the factories. 
The peasants wanted to stop all payments 
required from former serfs and to divide 
the land of the nobles among themselves. 
The terrorists had no patience with groups 
that were trying to bring reforms peace- 
fully. It was no use to make speeches in 


On the Sunday known in history as “ Bloody Sunday,” crowds demonstrated before the 
g. The mounted palace guard brutally drove them away. 
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favor of reforms, the terrorists argued, for 
the czar would only ship you to Siberia, 
The one way to shake off the oppression 
of the government was to kill its leaders 
one by one. In dark cellars, in out-of-the- 
way shacks, wherever they might hope to 
be safe from the czar's secret police, the 
terrorists drew up their lists of victims and 
made plans to shoot them or bomb them 
in their carriages and palaces. They did 
succeed in killing one czar and several 
high officials, and the terrorists became the 
most feared enemies of the government. 


“ Bloody Sunday " Jolts the Monarchy 
Year after year went by and neither ter- 
rorism nor peaceful efforts produced re- 
forms. Conditions were ripe for a general 
revolution. Another defeat of Russia in 
war, this time by Japan in 1905, gave the 
discontented groups their opportunity. 
The war with Japan, fought thousands 
of miles away from the heart of Russia, 
was unpopular. It revealed the weakness 
not only of the government, but also of 
the army and the navy. As the war drew 
to a close, Russia was torn by the strikes 
of workingmen, the rioting of peasants, 
and revolts among the Finns, the Poles, 
and other subject nationalities. At the 
height of the disturbances, on a Sunday 
in 1905, a priest led a crowd of working 
people to present a petition to the czar at 
his Winter Palace, in St. Petersburg: In 
moving words, the petition described the 
conditions of the workers, and then aske 
for reforms. Many of the demands made 
this document sound like the American or 
French version of the rights of man hl 
р: 418). But other measures in the petition 
showed that it was the product of times 
later than the French Revolution. It 16 
vealed the effects of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion by calling for the legalizing of trade 
unions, state or social insurance, and an 
eight-hour day for industrial workers. 7 
The czar never appeared to receive t 


petition. The crowd milled around the 
palace, growing more and more feverish. 
The czar's troops, who had never shown 
much respect for human life, fired into 
the crowd, and the blood of men, women, 
and children reddened the snow. 

"Bloody Sunday " shocked Russians of 
many classes. Soldiers and sailors return- 
ing from the war mutinied, refusing to 
obey the government, and a general strike 
cut off electricity and water from the cit- 
ies and brought the railroads to a stand- 
still. In the industrial cities, the general 
strike was so widespread that even boys 
and girls stayed away from school, and 
college students streamed into the streets 
to hurl bricks at the police. 


Half-hearted Reforms 
By now it was plain even to the czar 
that a revolution would sweep him from 


his throne if he did not make some re- 
forms. To satisfy the demand for laws that 
would represent the people’s wishes, the 
czar promised an election for a new na- 
tional parliament. To win the workers 
from revolutionary parties, he declared 
that trade unions would be legal. To 
please the peasants, he decreed that the 
peasants would be given the land they 
worked without further payments and 
would be permitted to sell the land and 
leave their villages if they wished. 

The czar’s last-minute moves stopped 
the revolution, but once the country had 
quieted down, he promptly began to break 
his promises. The discontent that had al- 
most brought a revolution in 1905 flared 
up all over again. Another war, World 
War I, was to give the discontented their 
chance and to bring to Russia its most im- 
portant spurt in Westernization. 


In the two centuries before 1914 the Russians borrowed much : 
from the West, though their past had made them mostly Eastern in 


outlook. Their Christian religion was originally received from Con- 
stantinople, and a large part of their land was settled by Tartars from 


the Asiatic grasslands. 


Peter the Great set his country on the road to Westernization 
after 1700 by giving it a “ window on the Baltic." He promoted West- 
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ern customs and fashioned his army after Western models; he encour- 
aged nationalism in Russia. Later, Catherine the Great invited scholars 
from the Western nations and fostered the scientific attitude among 


her educated subjects. During the 1700's, Russian rulers kindled na- 


tional pride by expanding the empire. By I 
the earth and included many nationalities, 
Ukrainians in the west, Finns in the nort 


815 it covered one-sixth of 
among them Poles and 
h, and Turkish and Tartar 


tribesmen in the south and east. — i PA 
None of Russia's Westernization came from actual conquest by 


Western nations, thoug 


France defeated Russia in the Crimea, 
strengthen his nation. In 1861, 


after Russia suffered a humiliating 
old-fashioned, corrupt, an 


ants rioted against their 
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the Russian rulers tried 
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the czar sought to unify and 
he granted freedom to the serfs. In 1905, 


defeat by Japan, workers and peas- 
d autocratic govern- 
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Revolution brought factories and railroads to Russia, 


the workers 


joined political parties that aimed at change. Some became moderate 
socialists, some Communists. Among the peasants the terrorists, who 
planned to murder state authorities and seize the government, gained 
a following. Factory owners demanded an elected parliament. But 
when World War I began, the power remained in the hands of the 
czar, the nobility, the large landowners, and the Russian Church. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. What made Western Civilization at- 
tractive to peoples outside the West? Com- 
pare Westernization by imitation with West- 
ernization by imperialism, 

2. Does the map on the front end paper 
help explain how the Russians were able to 
expand over a large area? What European 
nationalities did the Russian empire include? 

3. How did Peter and Catherine encour- 
age Russia to imitate Western ways? 

4. Why did the czars and the nobility 

turn their backs on the West after the 
French Revolution? What methods were 
used to keep out Western ideas and reforms? 

5. Describe the moves Russia made to- 
ward democracy in the 1860’s. Why did the 
reforms of the r860's turn out to be only 
minor ones? 

6. Why were railroads important in Rus- 
sian industrialization? What benefits did 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad bring? 

7. What were the political demands of 
each of the following parties and from 
what class did each draw its support: (1) 
the liberals; (2) the moderate Socialists; (3) 
the terrorists? 

8. What part did Russia’s defeat by Ja- 
pan play in the “Bloody Sunday ” riots? 
What was their result in achieving reforms? 


Then and Now 


I. In 1946 Winston Churchill 

said the Soviet Union had with- 
drawn behind an “iron curtain.” Has Rus- 
sia employed an “iron curtain” at other 
times in its history? 
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2. Why are secret police especially hated? 
What rights of free citizens do they violate? 

3. Had Russia completed its industrial or 
political revolutions by 1914? In what ways 
did it differ from Western nations at that 
time? How does it differ, politically and 
economically, today? 


E Activities 


1. Comparing the United States 

and Russia. Compare the simi- 
larities of the United States and Russia 
around these points: (1) area; (2) range of 
climatic conditions; (3) natural resources 
for industries: (4) agricultural regions 
(each has a “breadbasket”); (5) problem 
of great distances; (6) diverse peoples. ) 

2. Contrasting the United States and iis 
яа. Compare the differences between Rugi 
and the United States around these points: 
(1) record in achieving basic freedoms; " 
extent of industrialization; (3) relations м! 
other nations. Я 

3. Russia and democracy. In опе ш 
list the democratic measures adopted i 
Russia by 1914. Opposite each pa had 
name of a country in the West whic ae 
already adopted the reform, and its арр | 
mate date. In a third column indicate pes 
of these measures you think have 
adopted in present-day Russia. 

4. А time line. Make a time Pel 
portant events in Russian history from to be 
the Great to 1914. Save the time line 
completed in later chapters. 

5. Topics for investigation and bac 
The Crimean War; (2) the purc я: 
Alaska by the United States; (3) үш 
who emigrated from Russia to de ae 
States; (4) Napoleon's retreat from 


line of im 
ter 


report. (1) 


JAPAN WESTERNIZES 
ITS INDUSTRY 


AND ARMED-FORGES 
( 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


X the Industrial Revolution spread 
ањ over the West, manufacturers be- 
pro d more and more eager to sell the 
of ucts of their factories to the millions 
пъ oPle in the Far East. The small 
ad "nt of trade permitted by China 

Japan (see p. 304) was sufficient to 


4 


34 


Like Russia, Japan did not become Westernized by being con- 
quered by a Western nation, but by imitation. But imitation of the 
West began much later in Japan than in Russia. Not until the nine- 
teenth century did Western ideas and industrial methods penetrate the 
barrier by which China, Japan, and other Far Eastern countries had for 
centuries kept apart from European nations. 

Once the doors were forced open, Japan Westernized far more 
quickly than Russia. Within fifty years after 1868, Japan changed from 
a small oriental kingdom to a great military and industrial power. 

Though the Japanese introduced a constitution and an elected as- 
sembly, they made little progress toward democracy. Japan mainly used 
Westernization to build a powerful army and navy and create a ship- 
ping and textile business that reached around the world. 

Read again the * Look Back " sections for Chapters 12 and 16 and 
review the text on pages 188-89 and 237-40, to freshen your understand- 
ing of Shinto, the Japanese religion; samurat, the old Japanese warriors, 
and Bushido, their code of conduct; the shoguns, rulers of Japan before 
1868. Look at the maps on pages 550 and 554-55 to note the cities of 
Tokyo, Kyoto, and Yokohama, and the position of Japan in relation to 
China and the Russian port, Vladivostok. 


show that greater freedom to trade would 
make possible large sales. China and Ja- 
pan had tea, silk, and valuable works of 
Oriental craftsmanship to offer in ех- 
change. Western nations looked with both 
curiosity and an appetite for riches toward 
the “ mysterious East.” 
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1. Western Guns 
Open the Far East 


China, the largest market, was the first 
to be forced open. The Chinese had long 
forbidden bringing opium into China be- 
cause of the ruin opium brought to the 
people who smoked it, but nevertheless 
many a Western merchant smuggled it in. 
When the Chinese government tried to 
clamp down on this smuggling, the dis- 
pute widened into the whole question of 
how tightly China was to remain closed 
to trade. British warships bombarded their 
way up the Canton and Yangtze rivers. At 
the end of the * Opium War,” in 1842, the 
Chinese were forced to cede Hong Kong 
to the British and to allow them to trade 
in many Chinese ports. The United States, 
France, and other commercial nations of 
the West soon gained similar rights and 
developed a highly profitable general 
trade with China. 


Commodore Perry Opens Japan 

American ships sailing from Chinese 
ports to San Francisco passed by the south- 
ern Japanese islands. Since steamships 
were beginning to be used, a coaling sta- 
tion was needed along the route. More- 
over, American whale fishermen passed 
near the northern Japanese islands and, if 
wrecked on those fogbound coasts, were 
treated as criminals. To secure coaling sta- 
tions, protection for shipwrecked sailors, 
and general rights to trade, the President 
of the United States sent Commodore 
Matthew Perry with four warships to visit 
Japan. Perry had in his fleet two steam- 
ships, the first ever seen in a Japanese har- 
bor, and he brought with him exhibits es- 
pecially intended to impress the Japanese 
with the wonders of Western Civiliza- 
tion — printed books, telegraph instru- 
ments, and a model railroad. 

Perry also knew how to threaten po- 
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litely. When the Japanese refused to signa 
treaty, he told them he would return the 
next year — with more warships. The next 
year, in 1854, he returned with ten war- 
ships, and the Japanese signed a treaty 
which, for the first time in over a hun- 
dred years, opened some Japanese ports to 
Western trade. More ports were soon 
thrown open, and the opportunity to trade 
in Japan was secured by all the leading 
Western powers. 


Japan Westernizes Before China 

The opening of ports to foreign com- 
merce produced quite different results in 
Japan and China. 

For a long time China made no at- 
tempts to imitate the West. The ruling 
class in China — the provincial governors 
and the chief ministers of the emperor — 
were scholars trained in the teachings of 
Confucius. They revered the past and held 
in contempt the newfangled ideas of the 
Western “barbarians.” Moreover, the 
threat of being conquered by Western na- 
tions did not shock them too much d 
cause they were accustomed to being ps 
by foreign conquerors. In fact, the Chi- 
nese were even then being ruled by the 
foreign Manchu emperors. The бү 
looked down on the West, even while 
Western troops and Western NV 
gained more and more control in he ) 

Japan, on the other hand, was rule ) 
feudal nobles, called samurai, who d 
bled the feudal nobles of western aie 
in the Middle Ages (see pp- AT 
Fighting was the business of the od 
they admired as well as feared the mi ur 
superiority of the West, and they id 
ashamed to think that the Western в | 
and navies could easily push ni te 
like so many toy soldiers. Never ill 
pan been conquered by foreign he 
The samurai were eager to iind 
West in order to remain masters © 
own country. 


2. The Year of 1868 
Begins the New Japan 


The date for the beginning of the rapid 
Westernization of Japan is set at 1868. In 
that year there came to power a new gov- 
ernment that favored a change from the 
old ways. When Commodore Perry ar- 
rived in Japan, he found two governments. 
One, at the city now called Tokyo, did the 
real ruling. It was headed by a shogun, 
who ruled over the powerful military 
lords. The other government, in distant 
Kyoto, was headed by the emperor, who 
had been powerless for centuries (see p. 
240). Perry soon grasped the situation. He 
gave the letters from the President of the 
United States, plainly addressed to the 
emperor of Japan, to the shogun. It was 
the shogun who signed the treaty opening 
Japan. 


The Emperor Restored 
Signing this treaty proved the undoing 
of the shogun. For a long time, a number 
of powerful samurai in the south of Ja- 
Рап had been restless under his corrupt 
Bovernment and heavy taxes. Now they 
saw their chance. They branded the sho- 
gun a usurper for taking over powers of 
Bvernment which “ rightfully " belonged 
to the “ sacred” emperor. In four great 
battles, the southern samurai defeated the 
shogun’s knights. They moved the emper- 
07% palace from Kyoto to "Tokyo. 
he emperor, a sixteen-year-old boy, 
now had no rival as ruler of Japan, and 
the leaders of the southern samurai ruled 
him. In his name, in 1868, they issued the 
‘mous “Charter Oath of the Emperor,” 
Which Japanese historians consider the 
lueprint for the new Japan. It said: “ All 
absurd old usages shall be abandoned. . . . 
Knowledge shall be sought for through- 
Cut the world, so that the foundations of 
the empire may be strengthened.” 


A Strong National Government 

The first step toward the new Japan 
was to replace feudalism with a strong na- 
tional government. One year after the de- 
feat of the shogun, the emperor issued a 
decree abolishing feudalism. The lands 
formerly held by the samurai were as- 
signed to the peasants who worked them, 
and these farmers were to pay heavy yearly 
taxes to the central government. In return 
for the income they had received from 
their estates, the samurai were given роу- 
ernment pensions, which were soon ended 
with a single large payment. Two years 
later the country was divided into depart- 
ments, on the French model, with gov- 
ernors appointed by the central govern- 
ment. À new law code, drawn up by 
French and German lawyers, was hurried- 
ly completed. 

All these things made the Japanese look 
to the central government for leadership, 
a stage through which all the Western na- 
tions had gone. Most of the samurai ar- 
dently backed the changes, even the de- 
struction of feudalism. As one group of 
noblemen said in a statement to the em- 
peror, “ By these changes, Japan will be 
placed on an equal footing with foreign 
powers." 


Modernizing the Army and Navy 

The strong centralized government be- 
gan immediately to modernize the army 
and navy. Not only the former samurai 
but all male citizens were required to do 
military service. At first, French officers 
were hired to drill the new Japanese army 
but, after the German forces trounced 
France in 1871, German military experts 
were imported. The emperor did every- 
thing he could to emphasize the idea that 
serving in his army was a glorious thing. 
Twice he stayed through violent storms to 
set an example of self-denying service to 


the army. 
The Japanese, an island people, were 
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even more concerned with building а 
modern navy. The emperor’s government 
hurried along plans for a navy. It sent 
officers abroad to study Western navies, 
it built shipyards, and it bought warships 
abroad. In 1878, an all-Japanese crew 
made its first trip to Europe. Four years 
later, the Japanese had learned enough 
about naval training to dismiss all foreign 
instructors except language teachers and 
shipbuilding experts. 

The new army and navy were quickly 
put to use. Within the ten years after 
1868, they twice helped the emperor's gov- 
ernment put down rebellions inside Ja- 
pan. Then, in 1894, the Japanese military 
forces successfully tested their strength by 
defeating China. In 1905, the Japanese, 
again making good use of their navy and 
showing that they had also a Westernized 
army, amazed the world by defeating 
huge, half-Westernized Russia. In Russia, 
this defeat, as we have seen, spurred on 
Westernization. In Japan, victory speeded 
up Westernization by giving the Japanese 
enormous national pride and a stronger 
desire than ever to modernize themselves. 


Industrial Revolution 


Japan’s building of an army and navy, 
accomplished almost overnight, helped 


spur on her industrialism. Modern armies 
and navies need manufactured products, 
and the government poured orders into 
the factories. The government was pre- 
pared to do this since, from 1868, it had 
done everything in its power to stimulate 
industrialization. It took the lead in pur- 
chasing machinery abroad. lt 
brought in foreign experts and sent its 
own young men to England and the Unit 
ed States to study industrial methods. It 
set up model factories to manufacture silk, 
cloth, and cotton 


from 


cement, glass, woolen 
yarn. 

To build the first railroad between To- 
kyo, the capital, and Yokohama (yoh-kob- 
wan-muh), its chief port, the government 
also brought over an entire English staff, 
from secretaries to engineers. On the day 
the line opened, the emperor himself, 
dressed in his ancient court costume, drove 
up in his four-horse state carriage and 
made the first trip with his court party: 
Soon, former samurai were investing 1 
railroads and factories the money they ha 


received for their lands. 


Expanding Population and Cheap Labor 


Japanese industry faced one great di 3 
) a i 
culty: the country had practically no iro 


Р ine 
and not much coal or oil. But Japanese 
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dustrialists also had one great advantage: 
an enormous supply of cheap labor. In 
1868, about thirty-five million people had 
o live off a mountainous, volcano-strewn 
island not as big as Texas, and only 15 per 
cent of the area could produce crops or 
cattle. Most Japanese were accustomed to 
iving on rice and fish and dwelling in 
shacks without solid walls or furniture. 
Under these conditions, wages in indus- 
ry were very small and hours were long. 
As industrialism got under way, Japan's 
population doubled in fifty years. This 
meant more hungry mouths and more 
cheap labor. 


Japan Becomes Dependent on Trade 
Japan forged ahead most quickly in 
manufacturing cloth and in shipping. 
Even the type of farming within Japan 
was changed by the growth of interna- 
tional trade and of textile industries. In 
feudal Japan, only the samurai were al- 
lowed to wear silk clothes, with the result 
that the market for silk was small. The 
farmers grew a good deal of cotton, from 
Which their own clothes were made. 
When the Japanese began to trade with 
other countries, they found they could buy 
cotton in the United States cheaper than 
they could grow it in Japan. Enormous 


4; a result the Japanese 
Saned little experience 
т democratic govern- 
ment. Through their 
traditional belief in em- 
Репо" worship, control 
was left in the hands of 


men ap 
nen around the em- 
peror, 
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quantities were imported, not only for use 
in Japan but also for manufacture in Jap- 
anese factories. In time Japan was selling 
cotton goods throughout the Far East and 
even competing with British manufactur- 
ers in supplying cloth for India. The im- 
ports of raw cotton were paid for largely 
by the export of raw silk. As less land was 
planted with cotton, more was covered 
with the mulberry trees on which the silk- 
worm feeds. Japan became the largest silk 
producer in the world. 

These developments made the Japanese 
dependent on trade. Without trade to 
bring in the raw cotton and take out the 
cotton and silk products, Japan's indus- 
tries could hardly exist. Within fifty years 
after Perry's visit, Japan was tied firmly 
into the world-wide net of trade created 
by the West. 


3. Japan Makes Little Prog- 
ress Toward Democracy 


In Russia, as in every other Western- 
izing country, industrialization led to de- 
mands for more democracy in the govern- 
ment of the country and for laws in 
the interest of factory owners, industrial 
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workers, and farmers. These demands 
came in Japan, too, and for a long time 
Japanese reformers thought they were 
steadily winning. But democracy in Ja- 
pan faced special obstacles. 


Emperor Worship 


'To understand what followed in Japa- 
nese history, it is necessary to understand 
the peculiar position of the emperor. When 
the southern nobles overthrew the shogun 
in 1868, they used as their excuse a desire 
to restore the emperor to his proper au- 
thority. Once they had won, they saw in 
the emperor a way of keeping their con- 
trol. The ancient tribal religion of Japan, 
Shinto, taught that the emperor was de- 
scended from the sun god. Even before 
the overthrow of the shogun, Shinto had 
been regaining its popularity апа Bud- 
dhism had been losing ground (see р: 
189). Now the advisers of the emperor 
made Shinto the official state religion. АП 
the schools began to revive the teachin 
that the emperor was so sacred that no 
one should even mention his personal 
name (the Japanese spoke of him as Ten- 
no, “ His Majesty, the Heavenly Ruler ok 
They were taught, too, that the emperor 
owned everything in Japan and gracious- 
ly permitted other people to use it. If you 
took the train for Tokyo from somewhere 
in the north, you still said you were go- 
ing “up to Tokyo,” because wherever the 
emperor lived was higher than any place 
else. Outside the palace, police asked even 
foreigners to take off their overcoats, 
They were in the presence of “ the sun,” 

Actually, the emperor was almost as 
powerless as he had been when the sho- 
guns ruled Japan. He was cut off from ace 
tive politics. When telephones came into 
use, the emperor was provided with a 
beautiful instrument, but it was connected 
only with his advisers, not with the out- 
side world. Real political power was 
wielded by the men around the emperor. 
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What they ordered was hard for any Jap- 
anese to oppose because it was ordered in 
the name of the sacred emperor. 


The Japanese Adopt a Constitution 

How this worked out is shown by the 
history of political parties under the Jap- 
anese constitution. As part of the surge of 
Westernization in Japan, a commission of 
scholars was sent to Europe to study the 
constitutions of the Western nations, and 
in 1884 a constitution was put into effect. 
In four important respects this constitu- - 
tion was undemocratic. 

т. The constitution was issued by the 
emperor himself. This meant that no one 
except the emperor could change it. 

2. A parliament and a cabinet were set 
up, but the cabinet was responsible to the 
emperor, not to the parliament. This 
meant that a party could win a majority in 
parliament and still not control the gov- 
ernment. Only Germany, among the 
Western powers, had such a system. 

3. Civil liberties were not guarantors 
4. The cabinet posts for the army d 
the navy had to go to a general and an ad- 
miral. This meant that a cabinet could not 
be formed unless the army and the navy 
approved. 
p paper the constitution kept inl 
thority in the hands of the ари sid 
practical political question was: idi 
group or groups were going to contro: 

emperor? 


Military Men Versus Big Business if 
The two groups with a head ИТ. 
controlling the emperor were the mi v 
men and the businessmen. In a land wh! 7 
samurai warriors had ruled for OO 
military men had a long tradition Ww 
thority. Furthermore, Japan's Mrs. 
tion was sparked by a desire for mi 
ower. е 
К Much more than in Russia or nd 
Western nations, Japan’s industry w 
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OF MITSUI 


Before World War II, 
half the industrial and 
commercial wealth of 
the new Japan was in 
the hands of the Mitsui 
and four other families, 
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the control of a few men. Japan industrial- 
ized so fast that there was no chance to 
develop a large middle class of capitalists. 
Most of the land in Japan had belonged 
to a few nobles and, when that land was 
converted into money, this capital for in- 
vestment also was possessed only by a few. 
As а result, in 1914 about one-half of Ja- 
Pan’s industrial and commercial wealth 
т е! by five families, the richest 

ich were the Mitsui (mee-rsoo-ee). 
"d € came to handle almost one- 
SENE the nation's total trade; they 
ili ed a huge share of its banking; 
ni operated their own fleet of ships, their 

mines, forests, and plantations at 
ion and overseas; and they manufac- 
i cotton, silk, steel, flour, chemicals, 

P5, cement, and paper. 

, Tk industrialization went on after 1868, 
Fui pu developed which had its chief 
The Sth among smaller businessmen. 
md Wanted the parliament given real 

T so that they could use it to advance 


their interests against families like the 
Mitsui. A socialist party also appeared 
among the industrial workers and tried to 
organize them into unions. But the consti- 
tution did not guarantee civil liberties. A 
secret police, called “’Thought Police,” of- 
ten hunted down and imprisoned even the 
most moderate reformers. 

The big businessmen and the military 
leaders were agreed in wanting socialism 
stamped out and democracy slowed up. 
But they disagreed among themselves. 
The military men wanted the resources 
of Japan devoted mainly to increasing its 
military strength. The big businessmen 
wanted its resources used mainly to serve 
commercial interests. This split enabled re- 
formers to make some progress in parlia- 
ment, but not much. Japan continued to 
have a government in which big business 
and the military at times combined and at 
times clashed in making laws favorable to 
themselves in the name of the sacred em- 
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A LOOK 
BACK 


Japan, along with China, had been completely shut off from the 
West for more than a century, but once it started to Westernize, it 
moved rapidly. Within fifty years after Perry’s visit, Japan had: 

1. Overthrown the outmoded rule of the shoguns. 

2. Established a strong central government under the emperor's 
advisers. 

3. Abolished the feudal system of landowning. 

4. Created a modern army and navy, with the aid of foreign ex- 
perts, that won victories over China (1894) and Russia (1905) and 
made Japan the leading power in the Pacific. 

5. Rushed the building of factories and shipyards to make arma- 
ments and developed textiles for export. 

Despite its material progress, Japan achieved only the outward 
trappings of constitutional government. Rule was in the hands of two 
small groups around the emperor, the few large capitalists and the 
military leaders, who sometimes clashed but more often corabined to 
keep democracy or social reform from taking root among the people. 

Though Japan was industrialized and becoming a great P 
the Japanese individual lacked a Western attitude. He accepted the 
traditions of the past without question, even if it meant sacrificing his 
life as a matter of form. With no sense of democratic government, he 


gave his leaders blind loyalty. 


PET 


Reviewing 
the Main Vacts 


I. How did China differ from Japan in 
its attitude toward the West, once foreign- 
ers forced their way in? Why did Japan 
Westernize more easily than China? 

2. Why was Perry sent to visit Japan? 
Why did Perry’s visit impress upon the 
samurai the need to Westernize? 

3. What part did these actions play in 
the Westernization of Japan: (1) the resto- 
ration of the emperor; (2) the displacement 
of feudalism with a strong national govern- 
ment; (3) the modernizing of the army and 
navy; (4) industrial organization? 


4. What led Japan to refuse Western de- 
mocracy? 


| Then and Now 


1. As we have seen, industrial- 
! ism is usually followed by a ris- 
ing standard of living, because machines in- 
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crease the output of goods. Did Japan us 


its increased output of goods to ng n 
level of living of the Japanese pe 7 
what purposes did the Japanese use the 
come from factories and trade? E 

2. Why could “ Made-in-Japan ү h 
compete with Western goods even her 
Japan had to buy many of her raw ma 
from other countries? Д £ Japan 

3. How might the recent history О! uc 
have been different had she accepted dem 
racy along with industrialism? 


< Activities | 
т. А time line. Show on à p 
line the important events po 
history of Japan from 200 s.c. to KM ji 
the time line so events since 1914 
added following later chapters. 

2. Topics for investigation an 
The House of Mitsui; (2) the po 
women in Japan; (3) the у 
War; (4) Japanese “ suicide 
World War II. 
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IMPERIALISM PENETRATES AFRICA, 
ASIA, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


HE rule of Western nations over oth- 

ег peoples started as soon as Euro- 
det ships began to sail the oceans. Por- 
Ба, Spain, Holland, France, and Eng- 
aud each seized lands and settled colo- 
55 In Asia and America, but all these em- 
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During the Age of Rapid Westernization, 1871 to the 1920's, the 
nations of the West established new colonies throughout the world. 
Unlike the Russians and Japanese, who had imitated Western ways 
without being conquered, other peoples were conquered and the civ- 
ilization of Europe and the Americas was thrust upon them. Imperial- 
ism, the domination of one people by another, was the second important 
way in which the West expanded in this age. 

Great Britain, already master of a huge empire, led in the imperi- 
alism which became important after 1871. Competing for the raw 
materials and millions of buyers in the undeveloped lands, Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, France, and Portugal divided up the continent of 
Africa. 

In the Pacific the new Japan, held back by the power of the West- 
ern nations and Russia, still wrested important areas from China. 

In the Middle East, Russia and England became rivals for control 
of the oil-rich lands at the gateway to India, though they temporarily 
settled their differences when Germany threatened both. 

As you read Chapter 35 be ready to use several maps in different 
parts of the book. The study of imperialism is the study of geography 
— of the continents, islands, trade routes, rivers, and climate areas. 


pires suffered heavy losses before or dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Holland and 
France lost their North American colo- 
nies. The British colonies south of Cana- 
da and the best colonies of Spain and Por- 
tugal in the Americas won independence. 
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The modern colonial empires were built 
mainly during the late nineteenth. and 
early twentieth centuries, while the Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution was going on. 
The period from 1871, when Germany 
and Italy were unified, was a period when 
imperialism, the conquest of one people 
by another, made Western nations domi- 
nant around the world. We will call it the 
Age of Rapid Westernization, and it ex- 
tends from 1871 into the 1920's. 


1. The Age of Rapid West- 
emrnization Begins, 1871 


'There are seven main reasons why in- 
tense imperialism took hold after 1871. 
Four of them are directly connected with 
industrialism: (1) the greatly increased 
need for markets; (2) the greatly in- 
creased need for raw materials; (3) the 
desire for opportunities to invest capital in 
a way that would pay big returns; (4) the 
need for places to settle rapidly growing 
populations. The other three reasons are 
of a somewhat different nature. They 
were: (1) feelings about national honor; 
(2) the feeling that it was the “ white 
man’s burden” to Westernize backward 
natives; and (3) a desire for naval bases. 


Markets 


Manufacturing increased so greatly that 
it produced in each Western nation more 
goods than could be sold in that nation. 
Merchants and manufacturers therefore 
looked for new outlets in other parts of 
the world. As one British imperialist told 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, if 
each native in central Africa bought one 
new Sunday piece of cloth, 320,000,000 
yards of Manchester cotton cloth would 
be sold. The merchants and manufactur- 
ers wanted these new markets opened for 
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the sale of their products. Therefore they 
urged their governments to acquire colo- 
nies, in which they could sell products 
without competition from foreign mer- 
chants. 


Raw Materials 

More raw materials, as well as bigger 
markets, were needed. Old stand-bys like 
cotton were in demand, while rubber and 
other tropical products were being put to 
new uses. The new clectrical industry and 
the many new chemical industries (see 
рр. 473-77) demanded minerals of all 
kinds, among them copper, chromium, 
manganese, and tungsten. No nation had, 
or has, within its borders a full supply of 
all the metals used in the newer steel al- 
loys. The invention of the gasoline enginé 
created a great demand for petroleum, and 
no industrialized nation except the Unit 
ed States had as big a supply within its 
own borders as it needed (see the map o? 


рр. 628-29). 


Opportunities to Invest Money for Profit 
Attracted by hopes of more profit a 
could be made at home, capitalists huy 
geologists and engineers to scour E 
tinents in search of mineral wealth. 4 
formed corporations to ope? mines it 
lend money to native rulers for E 
building railroads. By 1914 — and Pon 
after 1871 — French capitalists had Bri 
ed fifty billion francs in colonies; cing 
capitalists, two billion pounds ho и 
and capitalists of other industriaiZ di 
tions had invested on the same Wo E 
Often the native governments fai p 
pay the interest on the borrowed md i 
Sometimes native disorders em aps 
profits of the mine or railroad, or Раде 
some of the foreign engineers were he 
For any one of these reasons O" ie T 
reasons, the investors appealed to d Й 
tion to send troops for the protec 


their property. Once troops arrived, they 
were unlikely to leave, and thus a new 
colony was created. Investment in back- 
ward countries led to the growth of em- 
pires. 


Rapid Growth of Populations 

Immediately after а country became in- 
dustrialized, its population always in- 
creased rapidly. During the Age of Rapid 
Westernization, the total population of 
the Western nations and of Westernizing 
Japan and Russia more than doubled. 
Many of these people lived in poverty, and 
thousands left their home countries to 
seek a better life abroad — mostly in the 
United States and, to a lesser extent, in 
South America and Canada. Nationalists 
grieved that so many members of their na- 
tion, seeking better opportunities, were 
leaving to live under foreign flags. "If 
We had colonies for them,” nationalists 
sighed, “these millions of emigrants 
would remain part of our nation." 


National Honor 

Patriotic pride as well as the search for 
profits spurred on imperialism. National 
honor was taken to mean that each nation 
had to defend the lives of its citizens wher- 
ever they went. Since nations frequently 
revenged the killing of their citizens by 
sending troops or battleships, many impe- 
rial conquests were undertaken in the 
name of “national honor.” Moreover, 
once the race for colonies was started, na- 
tionalists everywhere were eager that their 
nation should gain its share and should 
protect the trade routes to those colonies. 

England, for example, controlled two of 
the three entrances to the Mediterranean 
Sea—Gibraltar and Suez (soo-rz) — 
while the third, at the Dardanelles (dar- 
d'n-zzz), was controlled by a weaker na- 
tion, Turkey. Shortly after the opening of 
the Age of Rapid Westernization in 1871, 
Russia attacked Turkey and thus endan- 
gered England’s control of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. In England excitement reached 


European countries increased their population almost fourfold within two centuries after 
1750, even though they acquired no large number of immigrants, as the United States did. 
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fever pitch, and the most popular song of 
the day was: 


“We don't want to fight, 

But by jingo if we do, 

We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
We've got the money too." 


Russia was forced to submit the question 
to an international commission. From this 
incident the word jin goism came to mean 
a blustering, imperialistic nationalism. 


“The White Man's Burden ” 

Imperialism was also spurred by a de- 
sire to help * backward peoples." By back- 
ward peoples was meant those who were 
not Christians and who knew little or 
nothing of Western Civilization. West- 
erners were sure of the superiority of their 
way of life and wished to have others 
share its benefits. Missionaries were very 
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PATTERNS OF 


Western nations sought colonies in. Africa, 
the Middle East, and the Far East for many 
reasons. Important were the desires to gain 
the resources of these lands and to establish 
new markets. Malaya, for example, yielded 
a rich supply of rubber. Large plantations, 
financed by foreign capital, employed native 
labor (left) to grow and tap rubber trees. 
To protect far-flung colonies, the Western 
powers established key bases for defense of 
their shipping lines, such as Britain s Suez 
Canal (below). But the patterns of imperial- 


“ж Con 
Picture of rubber tapping from U.S. Rubber 
Sues Canal from Philip Gendreau 


IMPERIALISM 


all eco- 
nomic or military. Many 
sought to 
help the natives of un- 
derdeveloped countries. 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
(right, center ), the mu- 
sician, theologian, and 
physician, is a shining 
example of a Westerner 
who has devoted himself 
to the welfare of non- 
Western peoples. 


ism were not 


Westerners 


active not only in seeking converts to 
Christianity, but also in spreading knowl- 
edge of Western medicine and hygiene 
and in educating the native peoples. 

The feeling that imperialism was a pain- 
ful duty — though a duty of which one 
could be proud — was expressed by Rud- 
yard Kipling, the poet of British imperial- 
шщ, in a famous poem which began, 

l'ake up the white man's burden." Al- 
though Kipling called on all * white men " 
to shoulder the burden of ruling, he was 
Sure that the British were best fitted for 
the task. In each country imperialists felt 
that their nation had an especially fine civ- 
lization which it was their mission to 
Spread, 


И, ч, 

s Need for Naval Bases 
he more colonies a country had, the 
nor TM NA iali i 

е colonies its imperialists were likely 


By Charles R. Joy, from The Africa of Albert Schweitzer 


to say it needed. If a colony was conquered 
in distant Africa or Asia to provide raw 
materials or markets, then trade routes to 
the colony had to be protected. This 
meant acquiring islands which would 
serve as coaling stations for the coal- 
burning warships and the coal-burning 
merchant ships. Sometimes it also meant 
acquiring a whole country to get, the use 
of its port as a naval base or to guarantee 
access to a railroad that was being built 
there and which would connect with col- 
onies. Almost always, imperialism led to 


more imperialism. 


Special Cases 

Most of the nations to the south of the 
United States in Central and South Amer- 
ica and in the West Indies were too weak 
and divided to defend themselves. They 
could certainly whet the appetite of im- 
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perialist powers, for they produced valu- 
able raw materials, especially sugar, coffee, 
rubber, and, later, petroleum. The Carib- 
bean Sea might have been one of the ma- 
jor centers of imperial ambitions if it had 
not been for the overwhelming naval pow- 
er of the United States in those waters. 
American corporations gained a large 
measure of economic power there, 
through their ownership of mines, oil 
wells, plantations, railroads, and steam- 
ship lines. However, all the republics 
south of the United States kept their own 
independent governments and few actual 
inroads on their territories were made by 
any country. 

Another region, Australia and nearby 
New Zealand, escaped becoming a center 
of imperial rivalry because it was solidly 
held by the British. Just after the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the British founded a col- 
ony at Sydney, in Australia, in order to 
have a place to send convicts, who previ- 
ously had been sent to the American col- 
onies. Many other emigrants from the 
British Isles followed, both to Australia 
and New Zealand, and took firm control 


of the region. 


Britain’s Head Start 


When the new surge of imperialism be- 
gan after 1871, Britain possessed more 
overseas colonies than any other nation. 
Britain’s empire provided a spectacle of al- 
most steady growth. In the later eight- 
eenth century Britain lost the thirteen col- 
onies in America, but, soon afterward, the 
Napoleonic Wars gave Britain a number 
of new possessions as well as undisputed 
command of the seas. 

Some of Britain’s colonies, such as Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada, provid- 
ed homes for British settlers. Other colo- 
nies were well-placed naval bases, such as 
Gibraltar, Cape Colony in southern Af- 
rica, and Singapore at the tip of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, commanding the passage 
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from the Indian Ocean to the South China 
Sea (see maps on pp. 543 and 554-55). The 
jewel of Britain’s empire was India, So 
long as the Indian empire of the Great 
Moguls remained strong (see p. 303), the 
British were restricted to a few trading 
posts along the coast. Britain’s conquest of 
India began when the Mogul Empire was 
weakened by Hindu revolts, about the 
time of the American Revolution. When 
the other European nations turned their 
attention to overseas expansion, Britain's 
control over a considerable part of India 
gave her an outstanding lead in the race 
for empire. 

Though she had a long head start when 
the Age of Rapid Westernization opened 
in 1871, Britain became no less imperial 
istic than other states. The rapid rise after 
1871 of other industrial states, particularly 
the United States and Germany, made the 
British merchants and manufacturers face 
stiff competition in the world’s markets 
In the thirty years after 1871, English ex 
ports increased by 45 per cent, but Ger- 
man exports went up 100 per cent ш 
American exports almost quadrupled. Col- 
ony-rich Britain fought as hard as any 
other nation in the competition for colo- 
nies. v 

After 1871, imperialistic competition 
centered in three regions of the d 
(1) Africa, (2) eastern Asia, and (3) 05 
Middle East. 


2. Africa Is Divided 
Among European Powers 


The African continent is divided un 
graphically into three regions: the р, P. 
ern strip of Mediterranean x E 
central region, mostly tropical in € A in 
and South Africa, largely temper? 
climate. & 

Mediterranean Africa is closely соплей 
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EUROPEAN COLONIES 
IN AFRICA IN 1871 
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In the early centuries of Western expansion Europeans held colonies only on the coasts 
of Africa, accessible to their shipping routes. After 1871 they invaded the “ dark” in- 


terior of the continent. 


ems Europe by the waters of the Medi- 
ik i ie but after the collapse of the Ro- 
к а it was separated from Eu- 
фы oth by government and religion. 
Af; was firmly entrenched in northern 

ica, and religious zeal encouraged the 


natives to resist the Christian Europeans. 

From the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries the western cities of the North 
African coast drew their wealth chiefly 
from pirate raids оп European shipping. 
Yet this coastal region possessed attractive 
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French Government Тон 


3 NAP ; Б ч vels and 
The French Foreign Legion is the subject of many romantic 5 A t 
x С А r 50 е 
movies. T he Legion, drawing men from all nationalities, has long 
to protect France's colonial interests. 


natural resources. Since its climate was 
much like that of southern Europe and its 
hillsides were dotted with orchards, vine- 
yards, grain fields, and pasture, it was 
a land suitable for European settlement. 
The Atlas Mountains in Morocco were 
believed to contain valuable ore deposits. 
Once all the major nations of Europe had 
attained national unity and industrial 
power, they were not disposed to allow 
the African pirate kings to stand between 
them and such natural resources. 


France Takes Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco 


Even before the Age of Rapid Western- 
ization, France began the conquest of Al- 
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talian 
geria. After 1871, both French and Р ү 
E TR i Я 
imperialists cast longing eyes 


Я urried 

neighboring land of Tunis. Italy p ^ 
: ry 

so many colonists to the territory "at 


soon contained almost 50 per cent " 
Italians than Frenchmen. But er И 
stronger than the newly united Ita t at 
tion, and was able to add Tunis 


French empire. Italy partly salved a 


Е istricts 
ings by later seizing the Po Morocco 
to the east, around Tripot. ell as 


which fronts on the Atlantic as Fun 
the Mediterranean, twice brought Fach 
and Germany to the edge i d it con 
time France managed to exten j 
trol. Consequently France gaine 


block of fertile territory, Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco, separated only by the Med- 
iterranean from France itself. 

These colonies proved to have no fabu- 
lous wealth in minerals, although Algeria 
became an important producer of the 
phosphates used in fertilizer. Frenchmen 
settled in French Mediterranean Africa, 
however, and the natives along the coast 
took over many European customs, thus 
opening a valuable market for French 
manufacturers. Western customs made 
less progress among the tribesmen who 
retreated to the mountains or the oases of 
the Sahara. The desert dwellers kept up a 
long guerrilla warfare against the French 
even after the Sahara was part of the 
French empire. 


Egypt and the Suez Canal 
Egypt, like all Mediterranean Africa 
east of Morocco, had been in theory a 
Part of the Ottoman or Turkish Empire, 
but its local governor was practically in- 
dependent. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Egyptian rulers began to call in 
Western engineers and attempt modern- 
Vation of their ancient center of civiliza- 
Чоп. They encouraged the growing of 
Cotton and made money out of it when 
the War Between the North and South 
iN the United States cut off the American 
Supply from England and Europe. The 
Cotton Brown in the marshy soil near the 
ile Delta became especially valued be- 
Cause of its long silky fiber. Another proj- 
cct which added to the wealth of Egypt's 
king Was the building of the Suez Canal, 
completed in 1869. The canal was built by 
‘stern engineers with the backing of a 
corporation owned by Western capitalists. 
9 finance most of their improvements, 
the Egyptian rulers borrowed money from 
estern capitalists, and they also bor- 
"wed a great deal which was squandered 
On their persona] pleasures. When their 
“Xtravagance made it impossible to bor- 


row more or to pay the interest on what 
they already owed, they lost control of 
their country. First, they sold the control 
of the Suez Canal to England, which was 
eager to buy the canal because it short- 
ened the route to India by four thousand 
miles. Then England and France de- 
manded reforms in the Egyptian govern- 
ment which would make possible the pay- 
ing of interest on the borrowed money. 
In 1882, anti-British and anti-French riots 
broke out in Egypt. British. battleships 
bombarded Alexandria and landed troops 
to protect British and French citizens. 
Under the direction of British advisers, 
efficient Western methods were intro- 
duced into the government so that the 
foreign investors could collect their inter- 
est. 

Unlike the French in Algeria, the Brit- 
ish could not hope to force their national 
language and customs on Egypt, or to 
send much surplus population there. 'The 
land was already too densely populated 
for settlement, and the Egyptians prided 
themselves on their own civilization. Nev- 
ertheless, after 1882 England kept a firm 
hold on the country. 


Central Africa Explored 

To the south lay tropical Africa. Three 
large rivers issued from the tropical jun- 
gles— the Congo and the Niger (мув- 
jer) on the west coast, and the Zambezi 
(zam-srE-zih) on the east coast (see the 
map on p. 543). Since Africa as a whole 
is a high plateau with its edges close to 
the oceans, these rivers do not give easy 
access to the interior. Explorers encoun- 
tered rapids near the mouths of the riv- 
ers, and in many places had to cut their 
way through dense jungle to get around 
the rapids. The colonies founded by Eu- 
ropeans during the first two centuries of 
oceanic expansion were mere trading sta- 
tions on the coast. Central Africa was 
practically unknown to most Europeans 
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before it was visited by a British mission- 
ary, David Livingstone. 

Starting from one of the trading posts 
belonging to the Portuguese, David Liv- 
ingstone worked his way far into the in- 
terior. He explored the Zambezi River 
and in 1854 was the first white man to be- 
hold the majestic waters which he named 
Victoria Falls after the queen of Britain. 
He found also the great lakes, Nyasa (nye- 
ass-uh) and Tanganyika (tang-gan-yEE- 
kuh). In spite of repeated attacks of trop- 
ical fever, Livingstone returned again and 
again to his labors as missionary and ex- 
plorer until he died in the heart of “ dark- 
est Africa.” 


The Scramble for Central Africa 

Businessmen gradually realized that 
wealth could be obtained in the Congo. 
The West could use products of the wild 
life of the jungle —the ivory from ele- 
phant tusks, and rubber taken as sap from 
the wild rubber trees. Western capital 
could convert the jungle into coffee or co- 
coa plantations, or find minerals beneath 
its soil. Later, imperialists also became in- 
terested in the part of central Africa 
which is not jungle but savanna, a sort of 
grassland with scattered trees. Here, de- 
spite the heat, there appeared to be some 
possibilities for the settlement of Euro- 
pean colonists. 

On the whole, central Africa seemed to 
offer excellent Opportunities to the impe- 
rialists. Here none of the natives, except 
the Abyssinians (ab-ih-srw-ih-unz) in their 
mountains at the eastern horn of Africa, 
could offer serious resistance. Large terri- 
tories could be annexed simply by per- 
suading tribal chiefs to sign an X to 
treaties they could not even read. More- 
over, the desire to bring Christianity and 
enlightened government to the natives 
was increased by Livingstone's tales of 
native cruelties and of Arab and Portu- 
guese slave raiding. 
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During the Age of Rapid Westerniza- 
tion, a mixture of missionary zeal, na- 
tional ambitions, and economic interests 
led to a scramble for central Africa. With- 
in thirty years all of the previously un- 
known interior except Abyssinia was par- 
celed out among the Western nations. 
Leopold, King of Belgium, had one of the 
shrewdest business heads in Europe. Ow- 
ing to his efforts Belgium, in 1885, se- 
cured most of the Congo basin in central 
Africa. The rest was soon divided between 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Portu- 
gal, and Italy (see map on pp. 554-55). 

A few great fortunes were made in cen- 
tral Africa. Profitable markets and sources 
of raw materials were opened. But, in 
general, central Africa did not prove one 
of the more profitable imperialist adven- 
tures. It was hard to get the natives to 
work, or to get them to change to West- 
ern ways, and few white settlers were at- 
tracted to the hot, humid climate. 


The British in South Africa 

The part of Africa which received ү: 
largest number of white settlers was 00 
region of temperate climate in the pr 
In the seventeenth century the Dutch ha 
founded a small settlement at the p 
Good Hope, the tip of the wv 
where ships going to and from the | s 
Indies could pick up supplies. Eng н 
became interested in this settlement d 
cause, until steamships were able to ү 
the Suez Canal, the route around as г 
Africa was the way to India. When "d 
land took over this colony during the m 
poleonic Wars, some of the Dutch d ) 
moved further inland in order to e 
the British rule which had been ns 
lished on the southern coast. n h 
tlers, called “ Boers” (sous); the " А Я 
word for farmers, founded pud 
their own north of the Orange 2n ablic 
(vaur) rivers. How the Boer e АЁ 
and the rest of the interior of sout 
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Cecil Rhodes 


One of the first things people noticed about Cecil Rhodes 
was the thin, hard line of his mouth. 

Rhodes was a man with a mission. As a young clerk threat- 
ened with tuberculosis, Rhodes left England in 1871 to seek health 
and success in South Africa. Soon after he arrived, a Boer saw 
some children playing marbles with a stone that turned out to 
be a diamond worth $2,500. Rhodes rode north to the diamond 
field and quickly took control of the mining. When gold was dis- 
covered in the Boer region, Rhodes brought the gold miners into 
another corporation under his control. 

But for Rhodes, riches were only a beginning. He was a 
fierce imperialist who yearned to see the British flag over all Af- 
rica and who believed that the “ Anglo-Saxon peoples," and es- 
pecially the British, should control the destinies of the world. “1 
would annex the planets if I could," he told a friend. *I often 
think of that." He considered natives just so many obstacles to 
be crushed. Once when he was confronted by a Zulu chief who 
opposed further inroads into the native lands, Rhodes overcame 
the chief by his formidable manner. Though he was without sol- 
diers to support him, Rhodes' bearing convinced the chief that it 
Was useless for the natives to resist. 

In Capetown, South Africa, Rhodes is buried in a tomb un- 
der granite mountains and guarded by eight lions symbolizing 
the British Empire. It is a striking memorial, but even more strik- 
ing is the fortune he willed to provide “ Rhodes scholarships " to 
educate in England young men from * Anglo-Saxon nations " — 
Meaning the British possessions, the United States, and Germany. 
Whether he intended it or not, Cecil Rhodes’ legacy has done far 
More to advance peaceful understanding than harsh imperialism. 
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"cà came under British rule is connected 
With the career of an amazing dreamer 
and schemer, Cecil Rhodes (see his bio- 
graphical sketch above). 

П 1902, after a bitter, three-year war, 
‘he British conquered the Boers. The con- 
quered people were promised self-govern- 
Ment and freedom to keep their Dutch 
“guage and customs. Shortly, the Brit- 
ish Colonies on the south coast were unit- 
ed with the two Boer states to form a 


large self-governing dominion, called the 
Union of South Africa. The generous 
treatment which the Boers received in 
1902 made most of them willing to ac- 
cept union with the British, though some 
South Africans have continued to demand 
that their nation be severed entirely from 
Great Britain. 

The settlers in the Union of South Af- 
rica created a Westernized life in the big 
cities and, to some extent, inland. But the 
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bulk of the Union's inhabitants were na- 
tives, who were given little education and 
made to work for long hours at low pay 
in the gold and diamond mines. They be- 
came part of industrialism but only slowly 
did they learn Western ways. 


3. Japan Emerges a Major 
Imperialist Power 


China, like Africa, seemed to offer rich 
opportunities to the European imperialist 
nations. At the conclusion of the Opium 
War in 1842, the emperors of the Manchu 
family reigning in China were forced to 
open the country to Western commerce 
(see p. 530). The Chinese were too proud 
of their own civilization to copy even 
Western armies and navies, and the an- 
cient empire looked like easy and valu- 
able prey. If its resources and raw materi- 
als were still unknown, at least its four 
hundred million inhabitants would pro- 
vide a market for Western goods. But in 
Asia, western European imperialists did 
not have an open field. They had to com- 
pete with two other groups of imperialists 
—the Russians and the Japanese. 


Cutting Off the Edges of China 

The heart of China lies between Peking 
and Canton, between the plateau of Tibet 
and the ocean (see maps on p. 550 and 
the front end paper). Outside this densely 
populated center were many provinces 
over which the Manchus had only a vague 
control. The vast but barren states to the 
west, Tibet, Chinese Turkestan (tur-keh- 
stan), and Mongolia, were very loosely at- 
tached. То the extreme south was a group 
of tribute-sending states which China was 
unable to defend. 

Before 1895, Burma was occupied by 
British troops sent across from neighbor- 
ing India; on the other side of Siam, 
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France conquered the large area known as 
French Indochina. 

While Britain and France were nib- 
bling at the south of the Chinese Empire, 
Russia was busy in the north. Soldiers 
and settlers followed the trappers and 
traders who led Russia's march eastward 
across the continent. After the Pacific was 
reached, the czars became interested in 
moving the borders of Siberia southward. 
Before 1895 Russia had secured from Chi- 
na all lands north of the Amur (ah-moor) 
River and reached farther south along the 
Pacific coast to take the port of V adivos- 
tok (see the map on p. 550). Lands once 
ruled by the Manchus were colonized by 
Russian farmers, and the population of 
the region around V ladivostok became 
thoroughly Russian. Gradually Russian 
influence also spread south of the Amur 
River into the large province of Manchu- 
ria. 

Thus, by 1895 imperialists had cut off 
fringes of the Chinese Empire on both the 
north and the south. 


Korea and the Sino-Japanese Wat 
Jutting out from Manchuria toward н 
Japanese islands lies the peninsula 0 : 
rea. As the Japanese built industries a < 
a modern army, their population F 
very fast, and Japanese businessmen 1 | 
the need for markets and raw nie 
quite as keenly as did the industrialist 7 
Europe. They naturally turned their үч 
toward Korea, their nearest neighbor. = 
er China and Japan were opened a 
ern trade, Korea remained ux. we 
kingdom." It was as tightly closec b ; 
pan had been before Perry’s visit E W^ 
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to Korea and secured a trade treaty: hs 
The Chinese considered Korea le Й 
to their government and looked h^. d 
pan's move as a challenge to the Pin Г, 
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rea that opposed all foreigners, and 
sneered at the Japanese as "island 
dwarfs" who were disgracing themselves 
by imitating the “barbarian” customs of 
the West. Finally the Japanese sent in 
troops to keep Korea open for themselves. 
A war between China and Japan fol- 
lowed. In this Sino- (svE-noh) Japanese 
War of 1894-1895 the Westernized armies 
of Japan quickly gained a victory over 
China. 

The triumphant Japanese forced China 
to recognize the complete independence 
of Korea (which meant its domination by 
Japan). China also had to cede to Japan 
both the islands of Formosa (fawr-won- 
suh), south of Japan, and the Liaotung 
(lih-ow-voonc) Peninsula, which was the 
key to southern Manchuria. 


China a Free-for-All 

The defeat of China by Japan in 1895 
persuaded the Western nations that Chi- 
ha, in spite of its size, was powerless to 
defend itself. China then became a free- 
for-all of imperialism. 

As a first move, the Western nations 
and Russia forced Japan to give the Liao- 
tung Peninsula back to China. Russia 
wanted Manchuria for herself. While 
building the Trans-Siberian Railroad, the 
Russians found that hundreds of miles 
could be saved by building it straight 
actoss northern Manchuria (see the map 
on p. 550). Moreover, since Vladivostok 
cannot be used part of the year because 
It is blocked by ice, Russia wanted Port 
Arthur on the Liaotung Peninsula. Rus- 
sia therefore demanded and secured the 
right to build its railroad across Manchu- 
Па, It leased for twenty-five years part of 
the Liaotung Peninsula, including Port 
Arthur in southern Manchuria. 

On their part, Britain, Germany, and 

tance, along with Japan and Russia, 
a privileges in various parts of 

ina, 


An “ Open Door ” by the United States 

The United States had no wish to ac- 
quire a piece of China, but American mer- 
chants began to fear that the other pow- 
ers would bar them from China. Having 
no special privileges of its own in China, 
the United States called on the nations 
which did have privileges to preserve “ an 
open door," that is, equal opportunities 
for all to go into China to trade. If this 
principle of the open door were followed, 
it would help preserve the unity of China 
and would give American businessmen a 
fair chance to compete there with others. 
The other nations more or less agreed to 
the policy of the “open door” on paper, 
but they went ahead with their programs 
for dominating particular sections of 
China. 


The Japanese Join In 

When Russia was building the contin- 
uation of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
across Manchuria to Vladivostok, soldiers, 
called “railroad guards” were sent in. 
Then, when the line to Vladivostok was 
completed, the Russians began building a 
branch southward to Port Arthur. Riots 
against the foreigners broke out in north- 
ern China. The “railroad guards” were 
reinforced with regular troops, and soon 
all Manchuria was occupied by Russian 


armies. 
The Japanese leaders were alarmed. 


They were even more alarmed when Rus- 
sia tried to bring Korea under its influ- 
ence. The Japanese compared Korea to a 
pistol pointed at the heart of Japan. Its 
control by the Russians seemed to the Jap- 
anese a threat to their imperialist plans 
and even to their independence. 

Most observers of the time thought that 
it would be suicide for Japan to risk war 
with the far larger Russian empire. The 
czar’s minister of war remarked contemp- 
tuously that his soldiers could win by 
merely throwing their caps over the Japa- 
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REFERENCE MAP OF IMPERIALISM IN THE FAR EAST. Because of their prox- 
imity China, Russia, and Japan were constant rivals for control over outlying parts of 
the Chinese mainland. Manchuria, Korea, and the Shantung Peninsula were key Pacific 
areas in the rivalries among imperialist powers in the periods preceding and following 


World War 1. 


nese. But the war was fought at Japan's 
front door, so that she could move her 
forces into action quickly, while the Rus- 
sian forces were thousands of miles from 
their officials in Moscow. Moreover, Ja- 
pan had Westernized her army and navy 
much more than had Russia. The Japa- 
nese were united in support of the war; 
Russia was divided by a disturbance (see 
pp. 526-27). In 1905 the Russian czar ad- 
mitted defeat. He recognized Korea as an 
area under Japanese influence, and he 
turned over to the Japanese the South 
Manchurian Railroad and the Liaotung 
Peninsula. 

Korea soon lost its independence, and 
Was renamed Chosen (снон-ѕм). In spite 
of protests of Korean nationalists, the 
country was ruled by Japanese officials, 
and large numbers of Japanese settlers 
Were sent into Korea by the Japanese gov- 
ernment, By arranging railroad rates fa- 
vorable to Japanese trade, Japan made 
Clear its intention to reserve southern Man- 
churia for its own colonists, businessmen, 
and soldiers. 

By Westernizing her army and navy 
and using it for imperialism, Japan had 
gained new lands and new resources. Her 
Success in the imperial game encouraged 
her leaders to Westernize even more, and 
Some of them began to plan extending Ja- 
Pan’s rule over more of eastern Asia and 
the rich islands of the Pacific. Japan was 
not held back by helpless China. She was, 
however, held back by the rival imperial- 
isms of Russia and the Western nations. 


4. Britain and Russia 
Compete for the Middle East 


The Middle East includes all southern 
Sia from Burma west to Constantinople. 
ries the British and Russian empires 
cre the chief rivals, with Germany join- 


ing the contest as a late third. The whole 
region offered few chances for European 
settlers because it had little land suitable 
either for small farms or for plantations. 
But it was a large and profitable market 
for European goods and it contained var- 
ied resources, especially the oil fields of 
Persia (now called Iran), Mesopotamia 
(now called Iraq), and Arabia (see maps 
on pp. 606-07 and 628-29). 


India, Cornerstone of Britain’s Empire 

During the late 1800's all the three hun- 
dred million people of India were gradu- 
ally brought under the rule of a few thou- 
sand British officials. India was the biggest 
and most profitable of Britain’s posses- 
sions. It provided a rich supply of spices 
and raw cotton as well as some minerals, 
and a market for British manufactures, es- 
pecially cheap cotton goods. British capi- 
talists invested millions in India, with 
good profit. Control over huge India was 
a source of strong imperialistic pride to 
most Englishmen. 

Possession of India affected Britain’s 
whole imperial policy. As we have seen, 
British interest both in Egypt and in 
South Africa was the greater because of 
their position along routes to India. From 
India, the British extended their power in 
all directions. The Indian Ocean became 
a “British lake.” On the east, Burma was 
conquered, and Siam remained independ- 
ent only by playing off the French and the 
British against each other. 

Across the Himalayas to the north, Brit- 
ish agents plotted against the Russians for 
control of the rulers of Tibet. But the 
northwest was the dangerous frontier. 
Through the passes of the Hindu Kush 
in Afghanistan had come all India’s pre- 
vious conquerors — Cyrus, Alexander, the 
Turks, and the Mongols. In the nineteenth 
century the massive Russian empire was 
rolling slowly but steadily toward that 
gateway to India. 
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„еи and Persia 

During the Age of Rapid Westerniza- 
tion, the Russian empire was extended 
over Armenians and other peoples south 
of the Caucasus and over the last free 
tribes of "Turkish nomads between the 
Caspian Sea and the Pamir Mountains. 
Persia апа Afghanistan lay next in the 
path of Russian advance southward, and 
Russian railroads crept close to their bor- 
ders. 

These countries were no match for Rus- 
sia, but Persian markets and Persian oil 
were quite as attractive to the British as 
to the Russians. Moreover, an independent 
Afghanistan seemed to the British neces- 
sary for the protection of India. In 1907 
Russia and Great Britain agreed to share 
the resources of Persia. The northern part 
of Persia was reserved for Russian capital- 
ists; the southeast, for British capitalists. 
When the Persian government made laws 
interfering with the business of the for- 
eigners, Russian troops, acting with Brit- 
ish approval, forced the repeal of the laws. 


Germany's Plan: Berlin-to-Baghdad 

Great Britain and Russia were willing 
to settle their rivalry in the Middle East 
in 1907 because both feared that Germany 
would get the better of them in that re- 
gion. The once powerful empire of the 
Ottoman Turks (see pp. 243-47) was no 
longer a first-class military power, for it 
was not Westernized. A few years be- 
fore the agreement of 1907, the sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire signed an agreement 
with the Germans which permitted them 
to construct a railroad from Constantino- 
ple across Anatolia to the Fertile Crescent 
and around the Crescent to Baghdad. The 
building of a railroad that would run all 
the way from Berlin to Baghdad seemed 
likely to make Turkey dependent on the 
well-armed German Empire. German cap- 
italists could then tap the varied mineral 
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resources in Anatolia, and the large oil 
field at Mosul (moh-soor), in ancient As- 
syria. Before the railroad had even pierced 
the mountain ranges of Anatolia, how- 
ever, both the Ottoman and German em- 
pires were destroyed by World War I. 


5. World Powers of 1914 


If we survey the whole world in 194 
and ask which power held most of the 
prizes of imperialism, we find the British 


still in the lead (see map on pp. 554-55): 


The British Empire and Commonwealth 
Before rivalry for colonies became 11" 
tense, Great Britain had secured Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
which contained land fitted for settlers 
from the mother country. By 1914 the 
British territory in South Africa had ie 
greatly extended by the victory over me 
Boers. i 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, an 
South Africa had also greatly pes 
their populations and had been d 
much self-government that the ir 
Empire began to be referred to as the 
ish Commonwealth of Nations be р 
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sized the greater equality among its 7 
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the industries of Great Britain. о. 
Aside from the four self-governny о d 
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a: British 
of their colonies or dominions the 


had all the basic raw materials needed by 
modern industries. 


Russia and the United States 

Capitalists of the United States and Rus- 
sia also had access to large markets and to 
supplies of nearly all the basic minerals. 
In population and in resources they 
ranked after the British Empire. Most of 
their resources, however, were within 
their national boundaries rather than in 
colonies. After her defeat by Japan in 1905, 
Russia's most important imperialist ad- 
vance was the control she established over 
northern Persia after her agreement with 
Britain. The United States made no large 
gains in territories overseas, except for its 
purchase of Alaska and the island posses- 
sions taken about the time of the Spanish- 
American War. But economically, the 
United States dominated much of Cen- 
tral America because of its nearness and 
the power of the American fleet. The 
United States, by its * open-door policy,” 
Was also trying to make sure that Ameri- 
сап merchants and manufacturers got a 
share of the trade with Asia. 


France 


In the race for colonies, France was 
Britain's runner-up. French Africa was a 
fairly solid mass, including, along the 

editerranean, some mining properties 
and land suitable for European settlement. 

€ Senegal (sen-eh-cawr) and the Con- 
80 valleys were possible sources of cotton 
and rubber, The other two large French 
colonies, Madagascar (mad-uh-cas-ker) 
and French Indochina, were valuable 
Chiefly as markets. 


Germany, Italy, and Japan 
*rmany, Italy, and Japan did not be- 
‘me unified and did not begin intense 
n Ustrialization until the beginning of 
* Age of Rapid Westernization. There- 


fore they started late in the race for em- 
pire. Germany, although her rapidly ex- 
panding industries made her anxious for 
markets and raw materials, got only 
four small African colonies, the Cam- 
егоопѕ (kam-er-oonz), Togoland (тон- 
goh-land), German Southwest Africa, and 
German East Africa. In the Middle East, 
too, she started late, and the Berlin-to- 
Baghdad Railroad was not finished by 
1914. 

Italy got even less. By the thousands, 
her population was leaving for the United 
States, South America, and French North 
Africa, but she won no lands suitable for 
settlement. Her three African colonies — 
Tripoli, Eritrea (еһг-іһ-ткев-иһћ), and Ital- 
ian Somaliland —(soh-w4n-lee-land) — 
were mostly desert. 

Japan's hold over Korea and southern 
Manchuria quickened her industry by giv- 
ing a larger market for her goods and by 
providing such raw materials as the coal 
of Manchuria. But it did not provide her 
growing population with a place to settle, 
and her industry and the jingoism of her 
leaders grew daily. 


Three Small Powers with Big Empires 
Three small European states possessed 
overseas empires many times their own 
size. Portugal still held large territories of 
uncertain value in the southern part of 
Africa. The Dutch in the East Indies pos- 
sessed lands acquired in the seventeenth 
century for their spices, sugar, and coffee, 
and equally prized in the twentieth cen- 
tury for their rubber plantations and oil 
fields. Belgium ruled the largest part of 
the valley of the Congo. None of these 
three smaller imperial powers would have 
been able to defend their empires if the 
big nations could have agreed on how to 
divide them. The growing jealousy of the 
great imperial powers prevented any such 


division. 
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'The intense imperialism in the period from 1871 to 1914 was 
mostly an outgrowth of the Industrial Revolution. Western nations, 
with their great increases in population, tried to expand production by 
(1) obtaining raw materials, and (2) selling to new markets. Their 
machine-made weapons enabled Western nations to quell native re- 
sistance. Their fast merchant and naval steamships, also a product 
of industrialism, gave them the means to protect and profit from their 
possessions. 

The pattern of imperialism was not the same everywhere. In Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the colonies, later independent nations in the 
British Commonwealth, served to absorb the excess population of the 
“ mother country,” whereas in the African and Asian colonies few 
Europeans settled. Russia, Japan, and several Western nations tried to 
dominate different areas in the struggle for trading rights in China. 
China also lost important land from outlying territory, but there was 
no actual invasion of the central region of the country. Central and 
South America had still different histories. The generally weak repub- 
lics remained independent because of the protection of the United 
States, though American business also gained a strong hold in these 
areas. 

Countries conquered by imperialism usually did not Westernize 
as swiftly or as thoroughly as countries which voluntarily imitated the 
West, like Russia and Japan. Imperialism tended to Westernize most 
quickly the relatively small number of businessmen and politicians who 
lived in the cities, while the poor and the back-country peasants went 
on in their ancient ways. 

By 1914, the British Commonwealth of Nations formed a world 
power, the largest, but Germany and France could also claim an 1 
terest in almost any issue, whether it arose in tropical Africa, in the 
Middle East, in the Far East, or in Europe itself. In more limited areas, 
the United States, Russia, and Japan had also emerged as world powers: 

Imperialistic rivalries were strong among most of the Wat 
and Westernized nations. As we shall see in the next chapter, imperi? 
ist competition between European nations was an important cause 9 


World War I. 


3. What effects did medical "E i 
entific agriculture and machinery, ш " 
tory production have on the growth of P 
ulation? 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 
g colo- 


1. Why did the period of rapid Western- 
ization occur roughly at the same time as 
the Second Industrial Revolution? 

2. Why did Western nations seek colo- 
nies? Which causes for imperialism were 
tied up with industrialism? What part did 
nationalism play? 
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4. Why does a nation with far-fun 
nies feel that it needs a large nV 
strongly held naval bases? Show on 
map why Britain needed a large a ү 

5. How did the United States po if 
perialist expansion of European coun 
Central America? 


ant 
T al 


6. Why did England gain a head start in 
the race for colonies? Name several impor- 
tant reasons why India was so valuable to 
England? 

7. What are the three main geographical 
divisions of Africa? What parts of the con- 
tinent werc suitable for extensive settlement 
by Europeans? Why was Africa an object 
of the colonial ambitions of European coun- 
tries? 

8. What parts did Cecil Rhodes and David 
Livingstone play in the opening up of cen- 
tral and southern Africa? How do these two 
men represent two important motives of im- 
perialism ? 

9. Show on a wall map how the edges of 
the Chinese Empire were trimmed off by 
England, France, and Russia. Why was Rus- 
sia interested in securing the port of Vladi- 
Vostok? Why did Russia want to control 
Port Arthur? 

10. How did conflict over Korea lead to 
the Sino-Japanese War? How did the war 
help make China a free-for-all for imperial- 
ism? For what purposes was the open-door 
policy designed? 

11. Show on a wall map or the map on 
Pages 554-55 the moves Britain made to 
Protect India: (т) in the Mediterranean; 
(2) in South Africa; (3) in Burma; (4) in 
Afghanistan; (5) in Tibet. 

12. What interest did Russia have in the 
Middle East? Why did Russia and England 
fome to an agreement on the control of 
Persia? 


Then and Now 


1. How does imperialism bring 
ў Some stability to backward 
Artis? How does it also create some insta- 
bility? 
‚2. Contrast the good and the bad effects of 
"üperialism on subject peoples. Under what 
circumstances might a people welcome con- 
trol by an outside nation? 
As Why might factory workers support 
Imperia]ist policy on the part of their 
Bovernment? 


4- Why did nations in the Americas seem 
to have less need or desire for imperialist ex- 
pansion than the nations of Europe or Japan 
during the period from 1871 to 1914? Does 
this difference between these groups of na- 
tions still prevail? 

5. In what different ways did imperial- 
ism bring subject peoples in contact with 
Western Civilization? 

6. Why does imperialism bring conflicts 
between nations? Do you see any possible 
substitute for imperialism that will give na- 
tions access to raw materials and markets 
and avoid their conflicts? 

7. Which Western ways did Japan and 
Russia fail to imitate? Which Western ways 
did the imperialist nations fail to extend? 
By what means could Western nations pre- 
pare backward people for self-rule? What 
examples from recent times can you cite of 
such preparation? 


4 Activities 
y 1. Religions in the British Em- 

pire. On tracing paper make an 
outline of the map on pages 554-55 and the 
areas occupied by the British Empire. Lay 
this tracing on the map on pages 296-97 and 
show in different markings the religions 
contained within the British Empire. What 
problem did the empire face because of re- 
ligious differences? 

2. Time lines. Bring your time lines of 
Japan and Russia (suggested in Chapter 33 
and 34) up to date. 

3. Danger points. On an outline map of 
the world show by arrows the conflict of in- 
terests in the regions of imperial ambitions. 

4. Topics for investigation and report. (1) 
The Opium War; (2) the life of David Liv- 
ingstone; (3) China under the Manchus; 
(4) the Maoris; (5) Cecil Rhodes; (6) the 
Boxer Rebellion. А 

5. Prepare а report on South Africa to- 
day, showing how its imperialist history of 
the past century has led to the present grave 
problems there. The reading list оп page 
617 gives several good sources. 
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36 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
ARE USED TO FIGHT 
WORLD WAR I 


We have been following four major developments in Modern 
Times beginning when the West took the lead in the world: (1) the 
rise of nations; (2) the spread of democracy; (3) the growth of science 
and industrialism; (4) the rapid Westernization of many peoples, 
by imperialism or imitation. In 1914 many believed that these develop- 
ments had brought mankind to the highest point of civilization. 
Nationalism was dangerous when it pitted nations against each 
A LOOK other, but it also could encourage men to work together for the com- 
AHEAD on good. Modern democracy was sometimes misused by selfs 
groups, but it gave men a share in government. Industrial organan 
tion, allied with science, often brought bad working conditions i 
gave great power to a few, but it also promised to all people increase 
goods, better health, and more leisure time. Im perialism, unjust thoug 
it often was, spread Western science and productive methods. я 
These were the dangers and opportunities facing the Me i 
1914. When the European nations plunged into war, it was clear c 
had failed to use Western Civilization wisely. 1 
The following terms are used repeatedly to describe Wor 14 War : 
Look up those which you cannot explain: artillery, blockade, conscrip 
поп, convoy, counterattack, morale, offensive, propaganda. 
E 1914 the nations of Europe had nations. After a century of relative аш 
fought по long, bloody war for almost people throughout the wor ld oup id- 
à century —not since Napoleon was de. (Һе hope that a major war could be dis 
feated in 1815. There had been a number ed. Large powers continued tO sil 
of wars, but they were either short in pete with each other, but it was b 
duration or else they involved but a few they could exist peacefully side by soe 
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1. Nationalism and Impe- 
rialism Lead to War 


Many statesmen pinned their hopes for 
the maintenance of peace on keeping а 
balance of power. A balance of power ex- 
ists when nations are divided into two op- 
posing groups nearly equal in strength. 
The hope was that the groups, being 
equal, would hesitate to go to war against 
each other. Before 1914 the European na- 
tions were divided into two such groups, 
the Triple Entente (аһп-тлнмт) and the 
Triple Ailiance. 


Germany Leads the Alliance 

Germany was the center of the Triple 
Alliance. As we have seen (pp- 353-56), 
Prussia, under the leadership of Bismarck, 
had united the German states into a mod- 
ern nation. This was accomplished by the 
Success of the German armies in three 
short wars. In the last of these wars, end- 
ing in 1871, France was defeated and 
forced to cede Alsace-Lorraine and to pay 
a billion dollars to Germany. Because the 
peace terms were harsh, Bismarck, now 
the chancellor of the German Empire, was 
afraid France would start a war of re- 
venge. He therefore made treaties with 
Austria-Hungary and Italy in which each 
Promised its aid if one of the others should 
be attacked, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy made up the Triple Alliance. 

As long as the wily Bismarck was chan- 
cellor, he managed to keep the friendship 
of Russia and Great Britain. In 1890, how- 
‘ver, Bismarck went out of office and 

rance and Russia soon formed the alli- 
ance that Bismarck had feared. Presently 
Great Britain agreed to work with France 
and Russia, and these three powers 
for med the Triple Entente (which means 

triple understanding ”). 

The Triple Alliance and the Triple En- 
tente were about equal in military and in- 


dustrial strength, and each hesitated to at- 
tack the other. But the existence of the 
two powerful and hostile alliances also in- 
creased fear and nervousness, especially as 
they competed for military and trade ad- 
vantages. 


Rival Armies and Navies 

France and Germany had long been ri- 
vals in developing powerful armies. They 
raced against each other in establishing 
schools for officers, in requiring compul- 
sory military training in peacetime, in de- 
veloping military engineering, supply, and 
sanitation services, and in manufacturing 
improved cannons, rifles, and machine 
guns. Whenever one nation made an ad- 
vance in military preparedness, the other 
country felt it had to follow. 

By 1914 Germany was in the lead in 
developing a powerful army, in building 
military roads and railroads, and in plan- 
ning future campaigns down to the small- 
est detail. But Britain could still proudly 
say, “ Britannia (brih-ran-ih-uh) rules the 
waves.” Command of the seas had long 
been necessary to feed the people and the 
industries of the British Isles and to pro- 
tect the distant parts of the British Em- 
pire. Around 1900 Germany began to 
build a navy intended to rival that of 
Great Britain. France, Italy, the United 
States, and Japan also built powerful na- 
vies, but the British navy continued to be 


the largest. 


Commerce and Colonies 

German industry grew rapidly in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, and 
by 1900 German goods were competing 
with British products in many countries. 
German merchant ships also competed 
with those of Great Britain and other 
countries for freight and passengers. Quar- 
rels over foreign markets had already oc- 
curred between the French and Germans 
in Morocco (in North Africa), as well as 
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NATIONALITIES IN EASTERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPE. Unlike 
western Europe, where the population of a country was largely of one na- 
tionality and spoke a common language, the states of eastern and southern 
Europe included a mixture of peoples. In Austria-Hungary, particularly, the 
various Slavic nationalities kept their individual identities and cherished 
hopes of independence though they had long been subject to the emperor. 


in Turkey, where German businessmen 
and railroad builders became active. Ri- 
valries and suspicions between the two 
grew keener and more bitter from year to 
year. 

The existence of world-wide empires in- 
creased the danger of world wars, for trou- 
ble in any part of the world was sure to 
concern the land, the citizens, or the trade 
of all the great nations. Each area where 
troubles arose, no matter how small, could 
be explosive enough to set off a war be- 
tween the great powers. 


Nationalistic Rivalry in the Balkans 

The troubles which were hardest to 
solve arose in the Balkans and in Austria- 
Hungary. 

During the nineteenth century several 
nations in the Balkans broke away from 
the much weakened Ottoman (Turkish) 
Empire. Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, 
(mon-teh-uzz-groh), Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania became independent nations. 
In 1914 the only land in Europe held by 
the Turks was their capital, Constantino- 
ple, and a little nearby territory. 

Many of the people of these Balkan 
states were Greek Orthodox in religion 
and Slavic in speech, like the Russians. 
The Russian czars claimed to be the pro- 
tectors of all Slavs, which gave them an 
excuse for interfering in Balkan affairs. 
They also desired to annex Constantino- 
ple, which would give them a port always 
free of ice and a valuable naval base and 
Shipping center. 

, Austria-Hungary feared Russian ambi- 
tons. The upper class in Austria was 
German, but both Austria and Hungary 

ad many Slavic subjects (see the map on 
Р. 560). The Czechs (cres), many Poles, 
and some Serbs lived under Austrian rule; 
Croats (Krou-ats), Slovaks (ѕгон-уаКѕ), 

Ovenes (ѕгон-уеепт), and a large num- 

cr of Ukrainians were part of Hungary. 
Both in Austria and in Hungary, the 


Slavs resented being ruled by the German 
Austrians or by Hungarians. They wished 
to use their own language and to gain full 
rights in government. The Serbians, in 
their independent kingdom south of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, wished to unite all the 
South Slavs — Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes 
—under Serbian leadership. 

The Austrians and Hungarians were 
naturally alarmed by the restlessness of 
the Slavs. They feared that their empire 
would be broken up if the Slavs were giv- 
en greater freedom. They were suspicious 
of Russia’s interest in all Slavs. They also 
feared that if Russia gained Constantino- 
ple Russian strength would be increased 
and Austria-Hungary's control over Slav- 
ic subjects would be broken. Year after 
year, tension increased in this nationality- 
torn region of Europe. 


The Shot at Sarajevo 

On the last Sunday in June, 1914, Franz 
(rrauNntz) Ferdinand, the heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his wife 
were shot by a fanatical student in the 
streets of the city of Sarajevo (sa-rah-yeh- 
voh). The city was ruled by Austria, but 
the murderer was of Serb nationality and 
had been helped by a secret organization 
of Serbian army officers. Austria decided 
to punish Serbia and end the plotting 
among the Slavs. After four weeks of 
preparation, Austria-Hungary suddenly 
hurled armies into Serbia. 

The shot at Sarajevo was the signal for 
World War I. It did not alone cause the 
war; it was merely a spark igniting a pow- 
der keg. Long-time, deep-seated rivalries 
and hatreds made it almost sure that the 
war would come somehow, sooner or 


later. 


The Allies Versus the Central Powers 
Russia promptly took the part of Serbia 

and declared war on Austria-Hungary. 

Then the alliances began to bring other 
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countries into the war. France stood by 
her ally, Russia. Germany decided to sup- 
port her ally, Austria-Hungary. 

Germany's generals had long planned 
that in case Germany should be at war 
with both Russia, on one side, and France, 
on the other, German troops would quick- 
ly defeat France and then turn against 
slow-moving Russia. The quickest way in- 
to France was through Belgium, a coun- 
try that had declared itself neutral. All the 
great powers had agreed that Belgium's 
neutrality would be respected. However, 
Germany marched into Belgium, and 
Great Britain declared war. By the end of 
the first week in August, 1914, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary were at war against 
Russia, France, Great Britain, and Serbia. 

Although a member of the Triple Alli- 
ance, Italy decided not to join Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in the war. Italy 
declared her neutrality, and later joined 
Russia, France, and Britain. Japan, Ru- 
mania, and many other countries also 
joined Russia, France, and Britain, to 
form a group called the * Allies." Turkey 
and Bulgaria joined Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and these four nations were 
called the * Central Powers." 

Outside of Europe, Britain was support- 
ed by her empire. In time China, some 
Latin-American countries, and the United 
States joined the Allies. Before World 
War I ended, thirty-two nations on all the 
six continents were at war. 


New Kind of War 


World War I was therefore different 
from any previous war in the number of 
peoples drawn into it. Science and indus- 
try had made the world so much smaller 
that a spark set off in Sarajevo started a 
fire that quickly spread around the world. 
Science and industry also made World 
War I, more than any previous war, a 
war of machines as well as of men. Old 
weapons were vastly improved and quick- 
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ly produced in great quantities; new and 
far more deadly weapons were invented. 
Finally, World War I was different be- 
cause victory depended so much on the 
farms and factories of the home front. 
Previous wars had been primarily a strug- 
gle between relatively small armies and 
navies and did not suck in the whole pop- 
ulation of each nation. By 1914, wide 
spread universal military conscription 
drew soldiers from virtually every home. 
Huge armies had to be fed, and therefore 
work on the farms was a necessary part of 
waging war. Equipping the armies with 
machine guns, cannon, and shells made 
factories vital to victory. Thus the whole 
population, including women and chil- 
dren, became part of the war effort. 


2. The War Becomes a War 
of Exhaustion 


In total population the Central a 
were greatly outnumbered, and therefo 
could not raise armies as large as ee 
the Allies. It was to make up for the pr 
er population of their opponents pur 
German generals planned to defeat E. 
before Russia could start fighting. 
plan almost succeeded. 


Deadlock on the Western Front P 
During the first month the Mas 
seemed to be marching to complet 
tory. They overran Belgium, shatter hil 
the French offensives, defeated LS eus 
ish at Mons (monz), and reached t il 
skirts of Paris (see the map on т 
They controlled the most prodr A Ger- 
dustrial region of France. But idi 
wang were not able to encircle the i 
armies, which would have forced a 9 
French surrender. ii 
Along the Marne River, ОП a ) 
tween Paris and Verdun (мег DUN?) 
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FRANCO-BRITISH COUNTER- 
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WORLD WAR I STALEMATE. The German armies advanced rapidly in the first 
months of the war, reaching to within a few miles of Paris. But they were stopped on 
the Marne River and never again gained the offensive in France. The inset map locates 


the area enlarged on the military map. 


French stopped retreating and launched a 
counterattack. * Any troops which can no 
longer advance will at all costs hold the 
ground they have won and allow them- 
selves to be slain where they stand rather 
than give way," ordered the French com- 
mander on the eve of the Battle of the 
Marne. In a bloody, five-day battle the 
Germans were stopped, and even fell back 
slightly. They had to dig themselves into 
trenches opposite the Allied trenches. The 
plan to defeat France quickly had failed. 
From the Battle of the Marne in 1914 un- 
til the closing months of the war, in 1918, 
neither side made any large gains of ter- 
ritory on the Western Front. 


German Victories in the East 

Great advances and retreats occurred on- 
ly in the east. In order to defeat France 
quickly, Germany left her forces weak in 
the east. Trying to take advantage of this 
situation, the Russians hurried an offen- 
sive. But the Russian armies were badly 
led and badly equipped, and they had to 
trudge painfully across the sandy East 
Prussian soil while the Germans used 
their first-class railroad system. The Ger- 
mans, under General von Hindenburg, 
caught the Russians in a vast trap at the 
battle of Tannenberg. All East Prussia 
was now won back from the Russians. 
Although the Austro-Hungarian armies 
met defeats at the hands of both Russians 
and Serbs, Germany came to the aid of her 
ally and drove the Russians farther and 
farther back until Russian Poland was in 
the hands of the Central Powers. 

With the aid of Bulgaria, Austria-Hun- 
gary entirely overran Serbia. As soon as 
Rumania joined the Allies, German-led 
armies speedily conquered that country. 
The Central Powers thus occupied a 
broad and solid belt from Hamburg to 
Baghdad, which gave them control of 
much-needed war materials such as pe- 
troleum. But this was not enough to win 
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the war, for Russia was too vast to be 
crippled by defeats at her frontiers. 


'The Defense Is Supreme 

A victory on the west seemed to both 
sides the only hope of bringing the war to 
an end quickly. On the Western Front 


five million men crouched in a maze of 
trenches stretching. four hundred miles 
from Switzerland to the North Sea. Be- 
tween the opposing armies there was on- 


ly the shell-pocked, wire-entangled "no 
man's land," sometimes a mile wide, 
sometimes as narrow as fifty feet. Yet the 
modern rifle and machine gun gave both 
sides so much defensive power that nei 
ther could advance against the other. Time 
after time, after tens and hundreds of 
thousands of shells had been hurled at a 
small area, the infantry would attack, only 
to be stopped within a few miles. In 1916, 
for example, the Germans shelled a six- 
mile front for weeks, sometimes at the 
rate of one hundred thousand shells an 
hour. They wiped out the Allies front 
trenches, but as soon as the German А 
fantry advanced beyond the range 1 p 
artillery fire, they were thrown. back 5y 
murderous machine-gun fire. 


New Offensive Weapons з 
To break this defensive power ка 
tists on both sides worked around ү 
clock to develop new offensive wen 
The most terrifying new weapon Was be 
son gas. One evening the soldiers 10 p 
French trenches saw two waves Es 
ish-yellow fog creep forward, sprea ШШ 
they became опе, and gradually ? 
themselves into a blue-white must. he е 
ing and pointing to their we 
French infantrymen dropped or fled, on 
ing behind them a gap in the "e 
four miles wide. Only the lack of rese" 
to follow up the gas attac 
filling of the hole by French a 


: m 
dian reserves prevented a tremen 


umph for the Germans as a result of this, 
the first large-scale use of chlorine gas. 

Soon both sides were devising new gases 
as well as new masks for protection. Mus- 
tard gas earned the title of “king of the 
poison gases" because of the way it 
worked through masks and blistered hor- 
ribly every inch of skin it touched. Gas 
threatened to extend the battle front to 
the door of the civilian. Plans were made 
for dropping mustard gas over cities so 
" that not one living thing, not even a rat, 
would live," but peace came before this 
plan was tried. 

Early in the war the inhabitants of Eng- 
lish coastal cities were terrified by a few 
bombs dropped from  lighter-than-air 
“Zeppelins (z&r-eh-linz)." However, the 
Zeppelins were much too easily shot down 
to be effective. Of more importance than 
the Zeppelin was the recently invented, 
heavier-than-air airplane. At first the air- 
planes were used by both sides only as 
"the eyes of the army," to spy out enemy 
troop movements and to direct shellfire. 
Then pilots began shooting at each other 
With pistols, and finally machine guns 
were installed, and the *aces" began to 
build up exciting scores of enemy planes 
shot down. But the airplane of World 
War I was too light for much bombing 
and too easily shot down by ground artil- 
lery and infantrymen to make it of any 
Breat offensive importance. 

The most successful new weapon of at- 
tack was the tank, developed by the Eng- 
lish, Seeing that men could not advance 
unprotected against the machine guns of 
the enemy, British engineers set to work 
Constructing a motorcar built of steel so 
strong that bullets would bounce off. The 
new machines were referred to as “ tanks " 
to hide their real purpose, and the name 
stuck. Tanks, however, were not used on 
large scale until the turn of the war was 
already being decided by starvation and 
exhaustion, 


Both Sides Attempt Blockade 


It was becoming clear that neither side 
could crush the opposing armies; victory 
depended on wearing out the enemy. It 
seemed that the armies best supplied with 
food, clothing, and weapons by the home 
front would win by sheer endurance, and 
the blockade became important. 

The British turned their mighty fleet to 
cutting Germany off from overseas prod- 
ucts. The Germans, without hope of de- 
feating the fleet in a single battle, at- 
tempted to weaken it piecemeal. Only 
once, and then partly by accident, did large 
units of the two fleets meet. That was in 
the battle of Jutland (jut-land), off Den- 
mark, in 1916. In twenty-four hours of off- 
and-on fighting the British lost about twice 
as much tonnage and twice as many lives 
as the Germans. Yet the whole British 
navy was so large that the greater losses 
did not affect its ability to keep a tight sea 
blockade around Germany. 

Unable to match the British navy, the 
Germans produced large numbers of sub- 
marines as a counterweapon, to be used 
in trying to keep shipping from reaching 
the Allies. It was not until late in the 
war that the convoy system — naval ships 
escorting merchant ships — was worked 
out as a way of checking the submarine. 


The Central Powers Are Cut Off 

Despite the effectiveness of the submar- 
ine in cutting off England — she was al- 
most starved to defeat before the convoy 
system was devised — the submarine's lim- 
ited range and British naval power meant 
that the seas remained largely open to the 
Allies. Even so, their governments had to 
ration some food supplies and essential 
raw materials. Russia, the least Western- 
ized of the big Allied powers, was hardest 
hit by shortages because it had the least 
efficient rationing. By the second year of 
the war, some Russian regiments were 
actually fighting without enough rifles for 
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each soldier. Infantrymen had to wait in a 
storm of shrapnel until they could pick 
up the weapons of their fallen comrades. 
But it was the Central Powers that were 
really hard-pressed by being blockaded, 
and they had to use to the limit the re- 
sources within their boundaries and the 
very little they could import from small 
neutral countries around Germany. All 
food supplies were rationed until each per- 
son could buy only one egg every two 
weeks, and only a quarter of a pound of 
butter a week. Germany was cut off from 
vital manufacturing supplies early in the 
war — copper, nickel, tin, rubber, cotton, 


wool, timber — and had to rely on ingen- 
ious scientists for help. 

Shortly before the war a German had 
discovered a way of taking from the air 
the nitrogen necessary for fertilizers and 
explosives. By 1918 the technique was 
being used on a large scale. Without 
nitrogen Germany could not have fought 
the war for any length of time. Alu- 
minum was extracted from native clays 
and largely took the place of copper in 
munitions and electric fittings. Wood pulp 
products were used for paper, yarns, and 
army sandbags. Glycerin for explosives 
was produced from sugar; oil, from seeds 


MODERN WAR REACHES ALL PEOPLE 


In 1914 warfare became both world-wide and “ sci- 
entific.” To the business of war, nations applied 
new weapons, new defenses, and new techniques to 
win the mass support of their peoples. War propa- 
ganda, such as the poster below, made appeals to 
national patriotism. 

Culver 
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and animal tissues. With excusable exag- 
geration, the Germans boasted that noth- 
ing was wasted in their land. 


Nationalism and Propaganda 

Shortages, mounting casualties, and the 
weary, dragging months of trench war- 
fare put a heavy strain on morale in all 
the nations, both at home and at the front. 
Each government appealed to nationalism 
to spur its armies and navies, its factories 
and its farms. Most of the governments 
came to include representatives of a num- 
ber of political parties, and then stood be- 
fore the public as a combination represent- 
ing the whole nation. France called its 
government the “ Sacred Union ”; in Ger- 
many, the Kaiser said, “I recognize par- 
tes по more. І recognize only Germans." 
Political parties continued to exist and to 
quarrel, bur each government used na- 
tionalism to keep as many groups as pos- 
sible united behind the war. 

Each war government also extensively 
used propaganda (prop-uh-can-duh), that 
1, writings and speeches intended to 
persuade people. The propaganda of the 
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Among the scientific in- 
ventions used in World 
War I were the airplane 
(the photograph at the 
tight is a 1917 picture 
of French biplanes), the 
dirigible, and poison 
87. Trench warfare, 
(left) was а new meth- 
od : of defense against 
artillery and machine 
guns, 


Keystone Pictures 


Central 12 
lies had been trying .. 
Germany " and to cut her ott ш... 
share of the trade and the colonies ot tur 
world. Allied propaganda claimed that the 
Germans were trying to conquer the 
world, that the Kaiser's government was 
militaristic and had no use for democracy 
or for international law. Allied propa- 
ganda particularly emphasized the Ger- 
man march through Belgium in violation 
of a treaty and alleged that the Germans 
had committed fearful atrocities on the 
population of Belgium. Both sides told 
their populations that the other side had 
started the war, and both sides used twist- 
ed facts as well as truths in their propa- 
ganda. “In war,” said one Allied states- 
man, “ the first casualty is the truth.” 
World War I was the first great war in 
which governments gave so much atten- 
tion to urging the population to support 
the war effort. The spread of democracy 
meant that governments had to be con- 
stantly concerned with public opinion. As 
the war of exhaustion ground on, with the 
armies deadlocked on the Western Front, 
governments had to make sure that they 
were creating the best possible impression 


on the people of their own country, on 
their allies, оп neutral countries which 
were helping or might help them, and 
even on enemy countries where the pop- 
ulation might be stirred to revolt against 
Its own government. 


3. The Central Powers 
Wear Out First 


The third year of World War I, 1917, 
has been called a “ year of agony” for 
both sides. Men were dying by the thou- 
sands on the Western Front without 
budging the deadlock. The Allies were 
shaky. Russia was torn by revolutions 
which, during the next year, entirely 
eliminated her from the war. Germany 
was then free of her chief foe on the 
east. France and Britain were finding it 
increasingly hard to pay for their pur- 
chases abroad. Mutiny began to spread in 
the French army —so much so that at 
one time only two French divisions be- 
tween Soissons (swah-soun) and Paris 
were considered “safe.” It seemed en- 
tirely possible that submarine warfare 
might bring England to her knees. 

The Germans, outnumbered to begin 
with, were also in a bad way. The huge 
loses on the Western Front seriously 
worried German commanders. Worst of 
all, the British blockade was showing its 
effect. Despite strict rationing and the un- 
ceasing ingenuity of German scientists, 
grave shortages in ammunition developed 
and long lines of people waited for the 
dwindling stocks of food. Worried Ger- 
man leaders noted that, for the first time, 
Allied propaganda was beginning to take 
hold in the German army. Desperate to 
win quickly, the Germans took a step that 
brought the United States into the war 
and ended the German chance to outlast 
the Allies. 
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The United States as a Neutral 

When World War I began, the P resi 
dent of the United States, Woodrow Wil 
son, appealed to the country to remain 
neutral in attitude as well as in fact. Ас 
tually, most Americans were sympathetic 
to the Allies, and this sympathy steadily 
increased. More and more, Americans 
came to believe that German militarists 
had deliberately started the war, invaded 
Belgium without any excuse, and corn 
mitted atrocities against civilians. 

The fact that the war was turning into 
a struggle of exhaustion also helped turn 
the United States against Germany. Most 
of the food and munitions which the Al 
lies bought from neutrals came froma the 
United States. As the term neutral wvas 
then understood, neutrality gave to the 
United States the right to sell goods, even 
including munitions, to either side im the 
struggle. In fact, British control of the seas 
made trade with Germany practically imn- 
possible. American supplies were sold 
largely to the Allied countries. ‹ 

Germany angrily argued that the Unit- 
ed States was not truly neutral so lon gr as 
it sent supplies to Britain and yet permit- 
ted Britain to cut off trade between the 
United States and Germany. Early in. the 
war Germany announced that all vessels 
approaching Great Britain, whether Al- 
lied or neutral, were liable to be torpe- 
doed by German submarines. In the mid- 
dle of 1915, the Lusitania (loo-sih-raY-n ih- 
uh), a British passenger liner carrying 
some small arms and ammunition, Was 
torpedoed off Ireland with the ye of 
1,000 persons, of whom 114 were AP1eri- 
cans. Some bitterness had been aro use 
against Britain by her seizures of An eri- 


Me as Е 
can property, but this бабой ve al 
most forgotten in the outburst of ^ 1ng 

d the st k- 


against Germany which followe 
ing of the Lusitania. Taking m he 
property of Americans seemed 4 й 
killing American citizens seeme ry 


much worse. Anti-German feeling іп- 
creased by leaps and bounds in the Unit- 
ed States. 


The United States Joins the Allies 

So strongly did the government of the 
United States protest against Germany's 
submarine warfare that for a time the Ger- 
mans tried to restrict the activities of their 
submarines in such a way that no Ameri- 
can lives would be lost. These restrictions 
greatly hampered the attempt to sink Brit- 
ish shipping, and consequently the Ger- 
man admirals wished to return to the 
practice of sinking all ships on sight. They 
held out high hopes of starving Great 
Britain into surrender if they were given 
а free hand. “І guarantee," declared the 
Chief of the German Naval Staff, * that 
the U-boat (German submarine) will lead 
to victory.” 

Early in 1917, with hunger increasing 
rapidly in Germany, the Kaiser decided to 
take the chance, Germany announced the 
resumption of unrestricted submarine 
Warfare. Like a host of other Americans, 
President Wilson had been gradually 
moving toward the opinion that the de- 
feat of Germany was necessary to protect 
American interests and, as he said, to 

make the world safe for democracy." 

‘rmany’s return to submarine warfare 
completed his conversion. In April 1917 
the United States declared war on Ger- 
Many, 

The entrance of the United States 
brought vast fresh resources to the Allied 
Side. America had a large fleet ready to do 
ts share of naval patrolling, and a pop- 
ulation larger than that of Germany, 

rance, or England from which to draw 
troops. America could also furnish much- 
needed money. A gigantic sale of Liberty 

onds raised billions which were loaned 
© the Allies and which enabled them to 
continue supplying their armies by pur- 
“Mases in America. In all ways, the Amer- 


ican declaration of war gave new energy 
to the war-weary Allied nations. 


Germany's Last Drive Fails 

The German leaders now saw that they 
could not hope, in the long run, to exhaust 
their enemies’ reserves of manpower, food, 
and ammunition. But there was a chance 
that they could win if they struck fast 
enough. Fresh American armies could not 
be brought into battle immediately. Since 
the United States had maintained only a 
small peacetime army, months were nec- 
essary to train the troops being raised by 
the draft. More months would elapse be- 
fore they could be transported to the 
trenches in France. Desperate to win 
quickly, the German generals therefore 
planned for 1918 a decisive offensive on 
the Western Front. They hoped to be in 
Paris before the American troops could 
cross the ocean. 

With their first blow, in March 1918, the 
Germans smashed through at the point 
where British and French armies joined, 


and alarmed the Allies sufficiently so that“ 


they at last created a unified command. A 
French general, Ferdinand Foch (rousn), 
was given authority over all the Allied 
troops. Although anxious to attack, Foch 
was forced into a series of retreats which 
permitted the Germans again to reach 
Château-Thierry ($һаһ-тон-гуеһ-кЕЕ) on 
the Marne River — only forty-three miles 
from Paris (see map on p. 563). 

While the Germans were using up their 
best troops in offensives, Foch's reserves 
were being steadily increased. American 
troops were arriving at the rate of ten 
thousand a day, much more quickly than 
the Germans had expected. In July, Foch 
struck back in the Second Battle of the 
Marne. The Germans suffered heavy loss- 
es and their drive was stopped. The Allies 
had defeated the attempt to crush them 
before the American troops could arrive. 

Superiority in men, munitions, and mo- 
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rale now lay entirely with the Allies. The 
British, using tanks on a larger scale than 
in any earlier battle, broke through the 
northern part of the German line in a 
day's advance so spectacular that the Ger- 
man general staff referred to this as the 
“black day” of the German army. The 
Americans, holding one-fifth of the entire 
line, pushed ahead through wooded hills 
of the Argonne (ar-gon) toward Ger- 
many’s vital railroads. The Germans had 
no more reserves, the armies of their al- 
lies were crumbling, the German railroad 
stations swarmed with deserters. By the 
end of 1919 a fresh, well-equipped Ameri- 
can army of almost three million soldiers 
might be expected. At home the German 
population approached starvation. Revolu- 
tion began to sweep through the land. 


World War I Ends, 1918 

Even Hindenburg, by now Germany's 
leading general, was ready to quit, and 
the Germans asked President Wilson for 
an armistice. The Kaiser fled to Holland, 


and in Germany a republic was set up. 
In Foch's special train in the forest of 
Compiègne (kohn-pyen-y’), early in the 


morning of November 11, an armistice 
agreement was signed. Shortly before п 
A.M., on November 11, 1918, a “ cease fire” 
order ended the war which had girdled the 
globe, killed about thirteen million sol- 
nd approximately the 
same number of civilians, injured thirty 
million people, and destroyed wealth on 
so large a scale that no one has ever been 
able to make a reasonably accurate esti- 


diers and sailors 


mate. 


General von Hindenburg was a typical Junker, a member of the Prussian landed aris- 
tocracy. Even as president of the German Republic after World War I he could not 
change his militaristic highhanded ways, 


wide We 


4. The Allies Dictate the Peace 


The document signed on November irn 
1918, was only an armistice. To draw up 
final peace terms, a conference assembled 
in Paris during the following winter with 
representatives from all the thirty-two na- 
tions that had declared war on Germany. 
Besides the official delegates, representa- 
tives came from a host of dissatisfied peo- 
ples who wished to place their claims be- 
fore the world — the Irish, the Ukraini- 
ans, the Finns, the Albanians, the Zionists, 
the Armenians, and the Koreans. This 
Was by far the biggest, most widely report- 
ed conference ever held. After four years 
of bitter warfare, people all over the world 
hopefully looked to Paris. 


Wilson’s Fourteen Points 

The Paris Peace Conference seemed es- 
pecially hopeful to millions of war-weary 
people when they learned that President 
Woodrow Wilson would personally lead 
the American delegation. All over the 
World, Wilson, the idealistic head of the 
democratic United States, was a hero. 
When he arrived in France, the best bands 
escorted him down the finest boulevards 
and a palace was put at his disposal. In It- 
aly men and women threw flowers in his 
Path. From Poland to China, poverty-rid- 
en, war-sick peasants placed his picture 
beside their religious symbols. 

Well before the war ended, Wilson had 
een insisting in eloquent speeches that 
World War I must be “ the war to end all 
Wars,” that the peace must benefit all peo- 
ples. He had put his ideals into the specific 
orm of the famous Fourteen Points. Some 
of these points concerned boundary lines 
Or other specific arrangements. But five of 
the points heralded a new kind of ideal- 
ОС peace: (1) © open covenants openly 
"ved at". that is, the end of secret 
treaties; (2) a settlement of all claims for 
territories on the basis of permitting each 


nationality to determine what flag it want- 
ed to live under — a principle called se/f- 
determination; (3) the reduction of war- 
breeding armaments in all nations; (4) 
the cutting down of tariffs which had en- 
couraged imperialistic rivalries; and (5) 
the setting up of a League of Nations to 
keep the peace. The Germans had asked 
for peace on the basis of. Wilson's Four- 
teen Points. 


Idealism Versus National Interests 

Once the Peace Conference settled 
down to work in hot, embittered Paris, 
the knives of selfish national interests be- 
gan to whittle away at the Fourteen 
Points. Although men in all nations were 
moved by the Wilsonian ideal of peace, in 
each nation they expected their national 
leaders to satisfy their own national inter- 
ests. Many European politicians thought 
the Fourteen Points were merely dreams. 
During the war, the Allies had made se- 
cret treaties concerning the territories they 
hoped to gain. Not ideals but ambitions 
for more territory, for defensible frontiers, 
for good ports and supplies of raw materi- 
als determined these practical bargains. 
Statesmen concerned with such ambitions 
were impatient with Wilson's idealism 
and wished. to abide by the Fourteen 
Points only when they served national in- 
terests. “ God was content with Ten Com- 
mandments,” Clemenceau (klay-mahn- 
вон), the cynical old French prime minis- 
ter, growled. “ Wilson must have four- 
teen.” Clemenceau, who believed that 
wars were inevitable anyhow, judged all 
proposals on the basis of how much they 
weakened Germany and strengthened 
France. Great Britain's policy was direct- 
ed by Lloyd George, who was something 
of a reformer himself (see p. 506) but had 
a public behind him that was shouting for 
British interests. 

As the conference went on, most of the 
vital decisions were made by Clemenceau, 
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Lloyd George, and Wilson — а trio that 
came to be known as the Big Three. Of 
the three, only Wilson was primarily con- 
cerned with the idealistic provisions of the 
Fourteen Points and, in the atmosphere of 
hate and rivalry, even he gave up hope of 
achieving all of them. He staked his hope 
for a better world mostly on the four- 
teenth point — the League of Nations. If 
the League were only set up, he came to 
feel, it would correct the mistakes of the 
peace, gradually get nations used to dis- 
cussing their differences peacefully, and 
provide machinery by which future dis- 
putes could be settled without war. 


Four Drastic Changes 

Wilson got his League of Nations — 
written into the peace with Germany as 
the first of 440 articles. The rest of the set- 
tlement was largely a compromise be- 
tween the ambitious demands of various 
nations. Nothing effective was done to 
lower tariffs or reduce armaments. Agree- 
ments were not openly arrived at because 
all important decisions were made behind 


closed doors in meetings of the Big Three. 
The right of peoples to national self-deter- 
mination was ignored in important cases. 

The total terms of settlement were writ- 
ten into four treaties, one for each of 
the defeated Central Powers — Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
'The most important of these treaties, the 
one between the Allies and Germany, was 
called the Versailles Treaty because it was 
signed in the glittering hall at Versailles, 
the same hall where Bismarck had im- 
posed terms on France in 1871. The his 
tory of the League of Nations and of the 
other important provisions of the treaties 
we will leave until later chapters, where 
we can see those provisions actually at 
work. The most immediate effects of the 
war were not in what was set up but in 
what was torn down. Four revolutions 
were especially important. The finish of 
the war saw the end of the Kaiser's rule 
in Germany, the splitting up of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian and of the Ottoman em- 
pires, and the overthrow of the czar 1n 
Russia. 


By 1914 Western science and industry had created machines Ws 
pable of tremendous good or tremendous evil. Imperial rivalries an 
nationalistic hatreds put these machines to work killing millions 0 


people in World War I. 


Conflict began when Austria-Hungary marched into Serbia ua 
sia sided with Serbia, Germany with Austria. When France joined t 


A LOOK 
BACK 


war, Germany aimed to knock her out quickly, then turn east t М 
Russia. While the Western Front was turning into a stalemate t А 
lasted four years, Russia was losing heavily in the east. Revolutions 2 
home finally eliminated her from the war in 1918. : 
In the end, it was not armies alone that won for the Allies 


o defeat 


but 


: : А е 
also their greater sources of industrial and food supplies requir 


support the new mass armies, equipped with machine-ma 
The Allies had sea power to obtain goods overseas, while German 
mostly landlocked. "Trying to starve out England, Germany Us 
marine warfare against neutral as well as enemy ships, thus pro' 
the United States, already sympathetic with the Allies, into entering 
war in 1917. America’s entrance gave the Allies superiority 1n 

Germany's desperate attempt to break through the Weste 
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in 1918 failed, and in November she asked for an armistice based on 
President Wilson's Fourteen Points. The idealistic Wilson was looked 
to by people everywhere to bring a better world out of chaos. Wilson's 
Fourteen Points for world peace were watered down by national am- 
bitions and rivalries, though he was able to win the point he considered 
most important — the creation of a League of Nations. 

The effects of World War I were far-reaching. Revolutions in 


Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
new governments to power 
of all the nations were disr 
left bitter dissatisfaction. See 


Age of Challenge. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


did many statesmen base their 


I. Why 
hopes for peace on a balance of power? How 
Were the nations of Europe “ balanced " be- 
fore the outbreak of World War I? 

2. Discuss each of the following as an 
underlying cause of World War I: (1) na- 


Honalism; (2) economic rivalry; (3) mili- 
tary rivalry; (4) imperial ambitions; (5) 
the balance of power. 

3. Why was the shot fired at Sarajevo 
Merely “а spark which ignited a powder 
keg”? Trace the sequence of events which 
brought one European nation after another 
Шо World War I. 

4. What made World War I a new kind 
of war? Which techniques can you add to 
those pictured on pages 566-67? 

5. Why did the war change from a war 
ot quick victory to a war of slow exhaus- 
Поп? What advantages did the Allies have 
Ш а war of exhaustion? How did both the 

tes and the Central Powers use propa- 
Banda? 

6. Why did the United States find it dif- 
ficult to remain neutral? What series of 
“vents brought the United States into the 
War on the side of the Allies? 

7. How was Germany finally defeated? 
E How did Woodrow Wilson's plan for 

5 Реасе seek to remove the causes for war? 

OW was the program changed? 


Russia, and the Ottoman Empire brought 
and created new nations. The economies 


upted and some of the peace settlements 
ds of future troubles were planted in Our 


Then and Now 


1. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of a balance of 
power as a means of keeping the peace? Is 
there a balance of power in the world today? 
2. Why did Woodrow Wilson say that it 
was necessary to defeat Germany in order 
to " make the world safe for democracy "? 
3. Why did the Allies find it easier to 
unite for war than to unite for peace? 
4. What are the alternatives to war as a 
means of settling disputes between nations? 
5. How did the nations after World War 
I fail to meet the problems of “ Our Age of 


Challenge "? 


2 Activities 


1. Balance of power. By a car- 
toon or drawing show the bal- 
ance of power in 1914. 

2. World War 1 map. On an outline map 
of the world show the nations that made up 
the Allies and the nations that made up the 
Central Powers, 

3. World War I chart. Make a chart 
showing the key events of the war, listed 
in order with their dates (years only). 

4. Topics for investigation. (1) The use 
of new weapons; (2) war propaganda; (3) 
Woodrow Wilson’s reception in Europe; 
(4) popular songs of World War I; (5) the 
“Flying Circus” and other groups of air 
“aces.” 
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RUSSIA USES WESTERNIZATION 
TO BUILD A COMMUNIST STATE 


Under Peter the Great and later czars, the Russians had been 
anxious to “ catch up " with other European nations. But by 1914 M 
sia was only barely Westernized and the czars, though they had free 
the serfs and granted some reforms, were still largely absolute rulers 
World War I ended the czarist rule. Moderates took pow E 
were themselves overthrown by the more extreme Communists, led by 
Lenin. Lenin obtained peace terms from the Germans, then put down 
A LOOK a civil war. Russia, now called the Soviet Union, turned to create a nei 
AHEAD kind of system under Communism. oe. factories— 
Five-Year Plans calling for power dams, oil fields, and а farms 
all operated by government officials — were launched. Collective a | 
with state-owned land and machinery, ended most private landown! d 
Schools and scientific research centers mushroomed. A huge m 
anized Red Army was built. d far 
By the time of World War II, the Soviet Union had advan Ж 
in military and industrial might. Yet political and religious Ж. | 
was unknown to the many nationalities in the Soviet Union, whic 
achieved its own brand of Westernization without democracy. 


jj the spring of 1917, the “ year of ag- and a bald head. The little man oi 
ony” of World War I, a sealed rail- the name of Nikolai Lenin (ny! terest- 
road car rushed across Germany toward LYE LEN-in). The Germans were E ey 
Russia. By special order of the German ed in getting Lenin to Russia er 
High Command, no one was to stop this expected him to take Russia Ww | 
car, which carried а plump little Russian war. Lenin was interested in ea a sey 
with a high bulbous forehead, snub nose, Russia because he expected to gU! É 
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olution which would topple the govern- 
ment of the czar. Once before, in 1905, de- 
feat had led to revolution in Russia, but 
that revolution had been checked halfway 
(see p. 527). In 1917, revolution was to go 
the whole way, destroy the czar's empire, 
and set up the first Communist govern- 
ment in the world. 


1. Revolution Brings 
the Communists to Power 


Lenin was not the real name of the lit- 
tle man. By birth he was Vladimir Ilich 
Ulyanov (vluh-»veg-mihr ihleecH ool- 
yaH-nuhf), son of a school inspector who 
Was related to the nobility. He took the 
name Lenin to confuse the dreaded secret 
police of the czar. 

It is not too surprising that a young 
тап like Lenin, related to the nobility 
and with a brilliant record in law school, 
should have devoted his life to revolution. 
An increasing number of Russians of all 
classes had become disgusted with the 
Bovernment of Czar Nicholas II. Nicho- 
as Was a pious bumbler who took se- 
ously the old idea that the czar had a 
Jod-given right to rule a hundred and 
sixty million Russians as he pleased. The 
Parliament, called the Duma (роо-таћ), 
Which had been created in 1905, had little 
More power than а debating club. Anyone 
demanding reform was hounded by the 
Ars secret police, who had power to 
make secret arrests and to imprison with- 
Out trial, 

Many new liberals, disappointed be- 
pee their efforts to gain reforms had 
ailed, joined the socialists (see p. 525). 

me moderate socialists gave up hope of 
Bradual, peaceful change and joined the 

“mmunists, or “ Bolsheviks ” (sor-shuh- 


Vl р Я 
5 5), as Communists were called in Rus- 
а, 


Lenin Adapts Marxism to Russia 

Gradually, Nikolai Lenin emerged as 
the Bolshevik leader. No starry-eyed 
dreamer, Lenin was as firm and ruthless 
as the czar's secret police and he was a 
good deal more ingenious than most of 
them. It was Lenin who invented a meth- 
od of invisible writing widely used by the 
Russian Communists — writing in milk 
Which became visible when dipped in hot 
tea. The secret police had him in jail of- 
ten, and even exiled him to Siberia, but 
they were never able to stop his plotting. 
He used the time in jail to keep up his 
reading and to write pamphlets and books 
that were circulated by the underground. 

In these writings Lenin applied to Rus- 
sia the teachings of Karl Marx’s Commu- 
nist Manifesto (see pp. 503-04). He ar- 
gued that the industrial workers should 
run Russia. The wealthy had gained such 
firm control of the parliament, the news- 
papers, and all other means of political 
agitation, according to Lenin, that the 
workers could never peacefully vote them- 
selves into power. Even if they did win 
elections, the army, the police, and the 
other branches of the government, being 
headed by men of the upper class, would 
refuse to serve the workers. Therefore, 
Lenin said, the workers must revolt, take 
all power to themselves, and create their 
own police and army and their own means 
of government. Lenin particularly empha- 
sized Marx's teaching that the Church was 
the enemy of industrial workers. In Rus- 
sia, the chief church, the (Greek) Ortho- 
dox Church, was officially connected with 
the czar's government. The Russian 
Church had been under the control of the 
hated czar and had taught that the czar 
had a divine right to rule. 

Since 1848, when Marx had written the 
Communist Manifesto, Europe had passed 
through the period of intense imperialism, 
and Lenin added an important point to 
the Marxian doctrine. In a famous pam- 
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phlet called. Imperialism, Lenin argued 
that imperialism would lead the capitalists 
into wars and that the beaten countries 
would then be ripe for Communist revo- 
lutions. 


The Czar Overthrown 

During World War I, Russia was, as 
we have seen, soundly thrashed by the 
Germans. Russia had not been Western- 
ized enough under the rule of the czars to 
be able to fight a modern war. Her un- 
developed factories could not produce 
enough munitions. Her farms, worked by 
ancient methods, could not produce 
enough food. So inadequate was the rail- 
road system that soldiers starved while 
supplies rotted behind the lines. Since the 
available trains were needed for the troops, 
not enough supplies reached the industrial 
centers of Petrograd (рет-гоһ-ргад), for- 
merly St. Petersburg, and Moscow, where 
the price of food and clothing rose to im- 
possible figures. 

The center of agitation against the czar's 
government was the capital city of Petro- 
grad. There two groups in 1917 demanded 
a change of leadership. One group was 
composed of moderate socialists and non- 
socialists. They urged freer elections for 
the parliament, or Duma, and the setting 
up of a government which would be con- 
trolled by it, as the cabinets of Britain and 
France were controlled by their parlia- 
ments. The second group was Lenin's 
Communists. They were much smaller in 
number but more certain of what they 
wanted and how to go about getting it. 
Ignoring the parliament, they organized a 
different sort of elected assembly and one 
which they could control, the soviet (ѕон- 
vee-et). In the Russian language, soviet 
meant any council, but ever since 1905 — 
when a soviet selected by Petrograd work- 
ers was prominent in the disturbances of 
that year — the word had become associ- 
ated with an organization of workers aim- 
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ing at Communism. By March 1917 a so- 
viet had again appeared in Petrograd and 
was directing demonstrations against the 
czar. 

One Sunday, strikers and crowds of or- 
dinary citizens filled the streets, shouting 
“We want bread!", “End the мат”, 
“Down with the autocracy!” When the 
czar ordered the strikers to go to work 
and the Duma to go home, street fighting 
broke out. Soldiers sent out to break up 
the crowd turned against the czar and 
gave their weapons to the rioters. Nicho- 
las II and his wife, descendants of the 
family which had ruled Russia as abso- 
lute monarchs since Peter the Great, were 
arrested and placed under guard. 


The Communists Seize Power, 1917 

A group of anti-Communist reform 
leaders in the parliament formed а gov 
ernment, but that government did not 
last long. It tried to keep Russia in the War 
against Germany, and the come H 
ple of Russia were sick of the war. Soldie 
mutinied and shot their officers. The peas 
ants wanted more land and began 50206 
it. They were furious when the He 
in the parliament condemned these d 
ures as lawless. For the workers in the 
ies of Petrograd and Moscow, life becam 
more and more difficult. The halten 
measures of the new government ie 
prevented strikes nor provided food. y 

In the midst of this discontent, in ni 
spring of 1917, the Communists he e a 
slogan, “ Peace! Land! Bread! " 0° xj 
nist leaders hurried home from с i 
where some of them had recently » s 
escape the czar's police. It was 4 
time that the Germans hustled wo 
from his exile in Switzerland. Un А р? 
in's leadership the Communists $00 ЕЁ 
eycombed the army and the pn 
ies of Russia with soviets. A Rec wf 
was formed as the army of revoluti? 
Communist army was called “ Re 


the color of the Communist flag). Al- 
though their first insurrection was 
crushed, the Communists struck again in 
November 1917. Red soldiers occupied 
most of the government buildings in Pet- 
rograd as well as the railroad station, the 
powerhouse, and the telegraph — the cen- 
ters from which a great industrial city 
could be controlled. Next day they com- 
pleted the Communist revolution by ar- 
resting the heads of the government. The 
Communists, under Lenin, now ruled 
Russia. 


Communists Take Russia Out of the War 
One of the earliest actions of the Lenin 
government was to end Russian fighting 
in World War I. A Russian-German con- 
ference met at the city of Brest-Litovsk 
(srEst-lih-rorsK) in 1918. The Germans, 
knowing that the Russians were in no 
condition to go on fighting, demanded 
that Russia give up an enormous territory 
containing more than sixty million inhab- 
itants. These harsh terms were written in- 
to the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Because the 
treaty was so favorable to Germany, the 
Allies, once they had beaten the German 
army, forced Germany to tear it up. 


Taking Over the Economic System 

To provide land and bread in a hurry 
and to provide it according to the Com- 
Munist idea, Lenin’s government issued 
Sweeping decrees. It declared that all land 
Was the property of the people as a whole 
and was for the use of those who farmed 
it. Thus at one stroke Lenin destroyed all 
rent to landlords and permitted the peas- 
ants to keep the land they had taken. All 
arge factories, power plants, stores, and 
anks were seized by the government. 
Manufactured products were to be distrib- 
uted among the farmers and industrial 
Workers by a state planning board. In re- 
turn, officials were to collect all the farm 
Produce not needed to feed the farmers’ 


families. Other state officials were to dis- 
tribute in the cities the food thus collected. 

These measures did not solve the eco- 
nomic troubles of the country. Unskilled 
workers, ignorant bosses, and poor ma- 
chinery slowed the factories. Exchanging 
shoes and clothing for vegetables and 
grain was made difficult because of the 
bad conditions of Russian railroads. The 
peasants complained that they did not re- 
ceive a decent return for their crops. Many 
charged that food they needed for their 
families was taken away by the Commu- 
nist government. When bad weather hurt 
the crops, thousands of peasant families 
were in desperate straits. 


Communists Win the Civil War, 1920 
The difficulties of Lenin’s economic pro- 
gram gave strength to the “ Whites,” the 
opponents of the “ Red” revolution. The 
Whites drew their strength mainly from 
the former nobility and large landholders, 
although there were also moderates and 
liberals who opposed the extreme meas- 
ures of the Communists. Most of Russia 
was swept by civil war between Whites 
and Reds. The Whites were encouraged 
by all the Allied governments, who ас- 
cused Lenin’s government of betraying 
the common cause by making a separate 
peace with Germany and of violating in- 
ternational law by canceling the large 
debts owed by earlier Russian govern- 
ments to the Western nations. The Allied 
governments also feared that Commu- 
nism, amid the upset following a great 
war, might spread to their own lands. 
Out of sympathy for the Whites, the Al- 
lies extended around Red Russia the 
blockade they had set up to keep supplies 
from entering Germany. After Germany's 
defeat, small numbers of Allied troops 
were ordered to fight with the Whites 
against the Communists. At one time the 
Whites drew near the place where the 
czar, his wife, son, and daughters were 
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held. Local Communist officials, growing 
panicky, shot the whole imperial family. 
The Whites had so much success that for 
a while the Reds held only Moscow, Pet- 
rograd, and the surrounding country. 

The desperate situation of the Commu- 
nists challenged the talents of one of Len- 
in's most able lieutenants, Leon Trotsky 
(teE-on tror-skih). To his talent for 
speechmaking and propaganda, Trotsky 
added organizing abilities and a sense of 
military tactics which turned the Red Ar- 
my into a powerful fighting force. Trotsky 
was greatly aided by the fact that most of 
the Russian peasants, although they were 
not Communists, hated the Whites be- 
cause they feared the return of the czarist 
nobles. At the end of 1920 the Red Army 
crushed the Whites. The Reds were now 
free to go about building a Communist 
state. 


2. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Is Founded 


At the end of the civil war, Russia was 
very near chaos. The farm and factory leg- 
islation of Lenin’s government was not 
working well, and famine was spreading 
over the country. In the terrible famine 
year of 1921, almost five million Russians 
died of starvation. Thousands of people in 
Russia, despite the Red victory in the civil 
war, still hated everything connected with 
Communism and were ready to attack it 
in any way they could. Even those who 
were ready to go along with the Commu- 
nists had difficulty in working and think- 
ing in the new ways required. 


Lenin’s New Economic Policy 


Lenin was too practical and much too 
good a strategist not to know when to re- 
treat. In 1921 the Lenin government 15- 
sued a set of sweeping laws that are 
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known as NEP, the New Economic Paol- 
icy. Under previous policy, peasants Thad 
been forced to turn much of their crop 
over to government collectors. NEP pet 
mitted the peasant to sell his surplus prod- 
ucts as he pleased. This encouraged. the 
peasants to produce as much foodas pos 
sible. NEP also permitted private capital 
ists to operate again on a small sale and 
under strict government supervision. ^E his 
encouraged production of shoes, clothes 
and other consumer products which. were 
desperately needed. After a few more bad 
years the worst of the economic crisis 
was over, partly because of NEP amd 
partly because Russia was at peace. 


Stalin Takes Power 

Lenin died in 1924. His two leading: lieu- 
tenants were the spectacular Trotsky amd 
a very different type of personality, Joseph 
Stalin (srau-lin). Stalin was a name, like 
Lenin, taken to fool the czarist police. 
means “steel,” and the man who bore it 
was coolheaded and utterly ruthless- For 
years he had been maneuvering hinaself 
ahead in the party organization of the 
Communists. After Lenin’s death, this 
party strength helped Stalin tremendously 
in his struggle to win out over Trotsky, 
But Stalin did not hesitate to us Other 
methods, including helping to arrange the 
exile or murder of Trotsky’s supporters. 
By the late 1920", Stalin was mater of 
Russia and Trotsky was in exile, where he 
died. Stalin led Russia until his dath. in 
1953. 
To understand the government under 
Stalin, you must clearly distingue" be- 
tween two things: (1) what the Ld ern- 
ment was on paper; and (2) what! Was 
in actual practice. 


'The Government on Paper mu 
On paper the government rop ‘a -— "i 

time on has been a federal union 0" d Me 

lics, with many rights for the indioa 


The federal union. When the civil war 
ended, the Communists did not rule all 
the vast territory of the czars. The Rus- 
sians were only one, even if by far the 
largest, of the nationalities in that former 
empire. The czars had tried to make all 
these nationalities accept. Russian speech 
and Russian ways, but some of them re- 
sisted stubbornly and used the opportunity 
offered by the Communist revolution to 
declare themselves free. A few of these 
nationalities soon became completely inde- 


pendent, as did, for example, Finland. But 
most were brought together under the one 
government. 

The larger nationalities were set up as 
republics, each with its own capital. These 
republics were brought together not under 
the name of Russia but as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The U.S.S.R. is 
therefore, on paper, a federal government, 
which recognizes the continued existence 
and importance of the various parts of the 
union. 
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Parts of the federal government. The 
central organ in the federal government 
of the U.S.S.R. is a supreme soviet, or 
council, which has two parts: (1) the 
Council of the Union, elected from dis- 
tricts in all parts of the U.S.S.R., and (2) 
the Council of Nationalities, the members 
of which represent the republics. 

The Supreme Council is not only the 
top lawmaking body. It picks the supreme 
court and all other high judicial officers. It 
names the president, the premier (or 
prime minister), and the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars (Kom-ih-sarz) (or prime 
minister’s cabinet). 

Beneath the Supreme Council is a series 
of councils, usually called soviets. Each re- 
public has its own council, which is sup- 
posed to legislate on all matters that are 
the special concern of that republic. Oth- 
er city or farm district councils concern 
themselves with local problems. 

The Constitution of 1936. For a number 
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of years after the Communist revolution, 
the Supreme Council was not elected by 
the people. A citizen voted only for his 
local council; the local council picked the 
delegates to the Council of the Republic; 
and that council picked the representatives 
to the Supreme Council. Many groups 
thought to be hostile to Communism — 
members of the former aristocracy, priests, 
any farmer or businessman who had hired 
labor — were barred from voting. Indus- 
trial workers, considered the strongest 
friends of Communism, were given more 
representatives than other citizens. Voting 
was not done in secret. 

By 1936 most of the farms were Com- 
munist-controlled and most citizens hos- 
tile to the revolution had been killed or 
exiled or had changed their ways of life 
and of thinking. The Supreme Council 
then adopted a new constitution which 
gave all citizens over eighteen the right to 
vote, made voting secret, and changed the 
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system of picking the councils so that each 
council, from the lowest to the Supreme 
Council, was elected directly by the peo- 
ple. 

The Constitution of 1936 also stated that 
all citizens were guaranteed (т) a free ele- 
mentary education; (2) an equal chance 
at state scholarships for college; (3) a job 
with an annual vacation; (4) free medical 
aid and sickness and old-age insurance; 
(5) “freedom of religious worship and 
freedom of antireligious propaganda ”; 
and (6) freedom to form trade unions, 
athletic clubs, and other similar organiza- 
tions which could discuss politics and 
Nominate candidates for the councils. 

Thus, on paper, the government of the 
U.S.S.R is quite democratic-sounding. 


The Government in Fact 

In actual practice, the government of the 
U.S.S.R. is the very opposite of democracy. 
It is completely totalitarian. 

Despite all the elaborate political ma- 
chinery set up by the U.S.S.R., only one 
fact has mattered. No party is permitted 
to exist except the Communist party. Who- 
ever runs that party rules the U.S.S.R. 

The Communist party. The Communist 
Party in the U.S.S.R. has always been kept 
small and tightly organized. Only about 
30,000 Communists staged the revolution 
of 1917. After the Communists took pow- 
©, many people in the U.S.S.R. wanted 
to join the party because membership 
rought so many advantages. It was essen- 
tial to a political career, it made promo- 
— in one's job easier, and it was likely 
p §1Ve one’s son or daughter more oppor- 
tunities, But by 1954, only about 7,000,000 
out of the U.S.S.R.’s almost 200,000,000 
citizens had been admitted to the party. 

Membership in the party is regarded as 
an honor and involves many duties. Each 
member becomes part of the party “ unit,” 
9r" cell,” in his factory, army division, or 


village. That cell is responsible for seeing 
to it that Communist party policies are 
understood and obeyed by everyone. To 
carry out this responsibility, each member 
is expected to keep up hard study of Com- 
munist literature and to spare no effort in 
performing the specific tasks assigned to 
him. Failure means prompt expulsion 
from the party. 

The tight organization of the party 
starts with the cell. By secret ballot the 
cells elect delegates to a series of party 
councils. At the top of these is the All- 
Union Party Congress. Theoretically the 
All-Union Congress makes party policy 
and names all important party officials. 
But soon after the revolution, one commit- 
tee, the Political Bureau or Politburo (poh- 
LiT-byoo-roh), began to dominate the All- 
Union Congress. One officer of the Com- 
munist party, the Secretary-General, began 
to dominate the Politburo. 

That officer, of course, was Joseph Stalin. 
In 1952, the Politburo was abolished and 
a new committee, the Presidium (preh- 
sip-ee-um), took over its role. The change 
was merely one in name. Stalin continued 
to dominate the committee. Because he 
ruled this top organ of the Communist 
party, he was dictator of the U.S.S.R. 

The party versus the churches. For many 
years after the revolution, one of the ac- 
tivities expected of all Communist party 
members was support of an organization 
called the League of the Godless. Marx 
and Lenin had both taught that the 
churches were allies of capitalism and 
therefore were enemies of the Commu- 
nists. This feeling was reinforced by the 
fact that the principal church in Russia, 
the (Greek) Orthodox Church, had sup- 
ported the czar and then the White Army. 
Under the Communists many churches 
were closed or used for party meetings. 
The clergy ceased to control marriage and 
divorce, both of which were now put in 
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the hands of government bureaus. The re- 
ligious education of children was forbid- 
den. These measures hit not only the Rus- 
sian Orthodox, but also Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants, and, in central Asia, 
Moslems. Communism and the USSR. 
were hated by most churches throughout 
the world. 

Shortly before World War II, the activ- 
ity of the League of the Godless lessened. 
The Soviet government and the Russian 
Church co-operated in arousing national- 
ism against invasion in 1942. After World 
War II, the Soviet Union strove to make 
religion serve the state. Communist lead- 
ers expressed less hostility to religion as 
such but they have not allowed churches 
to regain real independence. 
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Lenin, who remarked that the Ogpu kill- 
ings were а cheap price to bring socialism 
to Russia when ten million lives had been 
lost in a war merely to decide whether 
"the German brigands or the English 
brigands were going to rule the world." 

The federal union not really federal. Be- 
cause the leader of the Communists runs 
the U.S.S.R. so completely, the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is officially a federal union 
makes little difference. In theory, the mem- 
ber republics have many rights — to han- 
dle their local affairs, to develop their 
own literature, even to secede from the 
U.S.S.R. A tually, the member republics 
are run by Communists, who take orders 
from Moscow. The iron fist of the Ogpu 
awaits citizens who do not understand 
this. 


The U.S.S.R. as a Fatherland 


The Communists did not believe their 
system was good merely for Russia. They 
believed they set an example for workers 
everywhere to overthrow the old govern- 
ments run by “capitalists.” Russian Com- 
munists argued that nationalistic feeling 
was stirred up by capitalists to support 
their imperialistic wars. They said that in- 
dustrial workers everywhere were “ com- 
rades " and they expected revolutions in 
other countries to create soviet republics 
that would become part of the U.S.S.R. In 
that sense the Communists were interna- 
tionalists. Their official song was not only 
called “The International.” Its chorus 
ended: 

“ The international soviet 

Shall be the human race.” 


In 1953, after more than twenty-five years as Soviet dictator, Joseph Stalin died. His fu- 
neral, held before the Kremlin, was the occasion for new appeals to Soviet nationalism. 
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But the Communists, who were bor- 
rowing so many ideas from the West and 
adapting them to their own purposes, 
were also developing their own kind of 
nationalism. This is a loyalty to the 
U.S.S.R., above all other loyalties. In per- 
sistent propaganda no country exceeds the 
Soviet Union. Even circus clowns are in- 
structed to give the proper twist to their 
jokes. Everywhere in the U.S.S.R., the 
schools, press, movies, and radio urge the 
people to support the “fatherland of 
workers and peasants " and to die for it 
in war. 

Nikolai Lenin became a national hero 
of the U.S.S.R. His body, embalmed in 
amazingly lifelike form, was placed be- 
neath a glass-topped coffin in a specially 
built shrine in Moscow's Red Square. This 


tomb became the best-known place in 


Russia, as thousands filed by it each day 
in respectful attention. Petrograd (St. 
Petersburg) was renamed Leningrad, and 
hundreds of streets, factories, clubs, and 
stadiums were also given his name. 
Like all other nations, the U.S.S.R. de- 


veloped its national holidays. The Soviet 
Army parades through Moscow in im- 
pressive force and thousands of voices 
join in “The International” on May 
Day, on the anniversary of the overthrow 
of the czar, on the anniversary of the 
Communist revolution, and on the anni- 
versaries of the deaths of Soviet heroes. 


3. Stalin Speeds Communist 
Westernization 


As the ruler of Communist Russia, Sta- 
lin drove hard to industrialize the coun- 
try. Counting the previous industrializa- 
tion as nothing, Stalin declared, “ Our task 
is to switch Russia over from the rails of 
medievalism and darkness to the rails of 
modern industry and machine-equipped 
agriculture.” Russia had the resources for 
a mighty industrial nation. Rich in coal, 
iron, oil, and water power, and a dozen 
minerals helpful to industry, Russia also 
had a huge population to provide labor. 


To increase producit 
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The Five-Year Plans 

In 1928, Stalin launched the famous first 
Five-Year Plan, which was a schedule for 
increasing the industrial output 136 per 
cent while the farm production was to be 
pushed up 55 per cent. Other Five-Year 
Plans, launched in later years, were even 
more ambitious. 

These plans were the first attempts ever 
made to conduct the economic life of a 
large country on a plan basically socialist. 
АП the important factories, banks, and 
power plants were considered the prop- 
erty of “the people,” and their managers 
Were appointed by the government. The 
people working in them were organized 
into labor unions but did not have the 
right to strike. The state ran Russian in- 
dustry according to its own blueprint. 

The rapid building of an industrial Rus- 
sia was presented to the workers as a pa- 
triotic duty. Soviet engineers, studying the 
mass production methods of the Ameri- 
can automobile industry (see pp. 488-89), 
Worked out ways of increasing industrial 
output as much as tenfold in some indus- 
tries. Factory workers were spurred on by 
Prizes, appeals to patriotism, and, in later 
years, by giving different wages, just as 
Capitalist countries do. Prize workers were 
called Stakhanovites (stah-KaH-noh-vytes). 
They were named after a miner, Aleksei 
Stkhanov, who had worked out a new 
division of tasks in his mine which in- 
creased production as much as five times 
9n the first day it was tried. 


The U.S.S.R. a Huge Industrial Power 
Everywhere throughout the tremendous 
domain of the Soviet Union there was rap- 
id industrialization, but nowhere more 
SPectacularly than in the Ural Mountains 
and Siberia. Because they were rich in 
coal, oil, and other industrial resources, 
and also far from the reach of any hostile 
army, these regions were marked out as 
the main field for new industrial develop- 


ment. Roads were blasted through passes 
where the snow never melts, oil derricks 
and irrigation dams brought farms and 
factories to desolate regions and to tribes- 
men whose fathers a few years betore had 
been nomads. Chief among the new ргој- 
ects was the Magnitogorsk (mag-NEz-toh- 
gorsk) plant, which took its name from 
the magnetic quality of the ores of the 
nearby branch of the Ural Mountains. 
The building of oil wells and refineries in 
the Caucasus and Ural mountains was al- 
so to be important for Russia's future (sce 
map on pp. 586-87). 

But big problems faced the Soviet 
Union. With much of the energy and 
wealth of the country used in building 
factories and power plants, the immediate 
needs of the people seriously suffered. 
Trying to run industries from govern- 
ment offices developed all kinds of diffi- 
culties. As a result of these difficulties, the 
schedules of the Five-Year Plans were not 
lived up to. But they were successful 
enough to change Russia from the barely 
Westernized land of the czars into a great 
industrial power. 


Collective Farms 

The most serious problem concerned the 
peasants and the food supply. When lack 
of food forced Lenin to introduce the 
NEP, peasants were allowed to sell their 
crops to traders. Promptly some peasants 
began to prosper more than others and to 
buy the lands of poorer peasants. Al- 
though the supply of food increased, the 
Communists were uneasy because they 
feared that these well-to-do farm owners 
would become favorable to capitalism. So 
much of Russia was still agricultural that 
the Communists felt unsafe until they had 
applied Communism to farming. 

The farmers needed tractors and other 
expensive farm machines, all of which 
were manufactured and controlled by the 
state. When farm machinery was made 
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or imported, it was sent only to those vil- 
lages where the peasants were organized 
into Communist co-operative groups, 
called collectives. In these collectives, the 
peasants kept their own cattle and hand 
tools, but most of the land and all agri- 
cultural machinery were owned or rented 
by the collective. Machinery was used co- 
operatively, and the return from the crops 
belonged to the collective. Many of the 
peasants bitterly resisted this Communist 
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INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES IN THE U.S.S.R. In the years after 1928, 


the U.S.S.R. developed the oil, water, and mineral resources of newer 
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south and east of the older industrial centers around Moscow. Rail- 


roads were stressed since Russian waterways run mainly north and south. 


The Reds Build a Powerful Army 
i Russia with giant factories and mech- 
$ zed agriculture was a Russia that could 
"a and feed a huge modern army. The 
шш leaders never neglected their 
А. They remembered well the weak- 
шо. the old czarist army, and how that 
la - subjected Russia to defeat by 
estern powers in the Crimean War, 
s Э Westernized Japan, and by the armies 
ermany. They also argued that the 


Soviets had to be on guard against an at- 
tack by democratic powers that hated 
Communism. “ Be on your guard! " the 
Commissar for War told the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets in a typical statement. 
* You are surrounded by enemies." Some 
Soviet leaders gave still another reason for 
powerful armed forces. 'They spoke open- 
ly of the use of the Soviet armies to help 
bring about Communist rule around the 
world. 
The Red Army 587 


Much of the production of the new fac- 
tories went into the building of a mech- 
anized army. The Red Army came first, 
above the needs of the population. That is 
one of the main reasons why, despite the 
Five-Year Plans, women had to stand all 
day in lines in winter temperature to buy 
a yard or two of inferior cloth. 


The Communists Spur Education 

One of the most striking changes 
brought to Russia by the revolution was 
in the field of education. In 1917 more 
than half the population was illiterate, and 
in some of the outlying provinces no more 
than two or three per cent could read and 
write. The Communists put on a drive to 
educate the population. Within twenty 
years after the revolution, millions had 
been taught to read and write, and other 
millions were going on to the Russian 
equivalent of high school. The opportunity 
for a college education was made greater 
by a system of state scholarships. 

But Soviet education is not equally open 
to everyone. It is easier for the son or 
daughter of a Communist party member 
to get a scholarship. Moreover, all Russian 
education is one-sided. History, civics, lit- 
erature, even mathematics and the sciences 
are taught in a way to glorify Commu- 
nism and the Soviet Union and to put oth- 
er ways of life in an unfavorable light, re- 
gardless of the facts. 


Science in the Service of the Soviets 

In all education, the sciences were heav- 
ily emphasized because the Communist 
leaders believed that science would enable 
the U.S.S.R. to catch up, and eventually 
surpass, the rest of the world. Under this 
encouragement many a bright young Rus- 
sian chose science as his career, and when 
he had finished his studies, he found well- 
equipped laboratories waiting for him. 
The old Academy of Science, founded by 
Peter the Great to encourage Western sci- 
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ence, had twenty-six scientists on its staff 
when World War I began; after twenty 
years under the Soviets, it had forty-one 
thousand, stationed in laboratories and ex- 
perimental stations from the White Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean. The best-known 
achievements of Soviet scientists are ex- 
plorations of the North Pole regions and 
the discoveries of Pavlov (pau-vluf) in de- 
termining how human habits are formed. 
Thousands of less famous scientists did 
work that pushed ahead Soviet industry. 
For example, in 1931 Stalin said: “We 
have every natural resource in our coun- 
try but rubber." Within ten years Soviet 
scientists had discovered where and how 
to grow rubber within the Soviet Union 
and planned to make synthetic rubber. 

Like everything else in the Soviet 
Union, science had to serve the plans of 
the Communist leaders, and the political 
ideas of scientists were kept under close 
watch. Even Pavlov, in spite of his fame 
as a scientist, got into trouble by express- 
ing opinions which did not, as the w 
put it, “serve the best interests of t 
workers and peasants." As time Mes 
science was put in an increasingly Uf | 
political strait jacket. Political pror 
became mixed up with scientific Es 
After World War II, for example, Sovie 
leaders defended the outmoded ded 
of a biologist, Lysenko (В-во) ^ 
claring that those who held oppose he" 
ries were victims or dupes of the a А 
science of Western countries. Sovis 
papers even claimed that Russians is 
vented the telephone and other ear y г 
chines actually developed in wester 
rope and the United States. 
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nists in Finland, Germany, Hung d todo 
other central European nations e acil 
in their countries what Lenin Wo 
Russia. Delegates from all these 


nist parties met in 1919 at Moscow to form 
an international organization. They chose 
a staff of men to meet continually in Mos- 
cow and work to strengthen Communist 
activity all over the world. This organiza- 
tion was called the Third International. 
The First International, founded by Karl 
Marx himself, had petered out shortly aft- 
er the Franco-Prussian War of 1871. The 
Second International was formed under 
the control of moderate socialists, who dis- 
approved of force as a means of bringing 
about socialism (see p. 505). 

Although Communists claimed that the 
Third International was separate from the 
government of the U.S.S.R., in fact both 
were controlled by the leaders of the Rus- 
sian Communist party. Nevertheless, the 
Third International had real roots in 


many lands outside the U.S.S.R. The 
grievances of discontented workingmen, 
whether unemployed coal miners in Brit- 
ain, France, or Germany, or seamen on 
the seven seas, were carefully cultivated by 
Communist parties. 

Far greater, however, was the influence 
of the Third International in Asia. Many 
Asiatic leaders were fighting to free their 
countries from Western imperialism and 
they hailed Lenin and Stalin as heroes. 
It seemed to them that the Russian Com- 
munists had succeeded in doing just what 
they were trying to do—quickly create 
military and industrial power. The Third 
International encouraged Communism by 
sending men and money into Asiatic 
countries. As you will see in the next 
chapter, China was a major target. 


Already disgusted with the corrupt and brutal government of the 
czars, the Russian people became even more impatient when poorly 
equipped Russian armies were slaughtered by the Germans in World 
War I. Seizing this opportunity, Lenin, leader of the Communists, 
promised land for the peasants and food and peace for everyone. 

The Communists seized the government in 1917 and accepted 
peace with Germany. Then Red armies won out over the anti-Com- 


A LOOK 
BACK 


munist Whites who were supported by the Allies. туг 
Communists began a speeded-up program of Westernization. 
First under Lenin, then under Stalin, the Communists launched 


(т) Five-Year Plans to industrialize the Soviet Union, with dams, fac- 
tories, and mines run by government officials; (2) collective farms, on 
which the land and machinery was state-owned, forcing most peasants 


to give up private owne 
vast illiteracy in Russia 
with modern machines; 


rship; (3) schools and universities, to end the 
and increase skilled labor; (4) a mass army 
(s) the Third International, with Commu- 


i ion's i i d the 
nists in other lands, to spread the Soviet Union's influence aroun 


world, particularly in Asia. | 
^ i Westernized Russia more in twenty years than 


The Communists 


the czars had done in three hundred years. But it was the Commu- 


nist version of Westernization. It omitted 
democratic “ Rights of Man. 
eral union, with rights for the mem 
citizens. Absolute power was in the h 
the leader of the party, Stalin, was th 


giving to the citizen the 
” Only on paper was the U.S.S.R. a fed- 
ber nationalities and for individual 


ands of the Communist party, and 
e dictator of the Soviet Union. 
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Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. How did Lenin apply the arguments 
of Marx to Russia, and what important point 
did he add? 

2. What was the immediate cause of the 
overthrow of the czar? What were the 
views of the two groups who demanded 
changes in the government? 

3. What was the original economic policy 
of the Communists? Why did Lenin in- 
augurate a New Economic Policy? 

4. Why was the U.S.S.R., on paper, a fed- 
eral union? 

5. Why was the U.S.S.R. not a democ- 
racy? Using the chart on page 579, point 
out how the Constitution of 1936 changed 
the government without really extending de- 
mocracy. 

6. How did Communists use the people's 
feeling of nationalism to build loyalty to the 
Soviet Union? 

7. How did Stalin undertake to indus- 
trialize the Soviet Union under the Five- 
Year Plans? How did the Communists use 
machines to force farmers to join collec- 
tives? Why was Stalin determined to build 
a strong army? 

8. How were science and education en- 
couraged, and how were they both slanted 
to support Communist doctrines? 

9. How did the Third International try to 
appeal to people outside the Soviet Union? 
What was its particular appeal to some Asi- 
atic peoples? 


Then and Now 


1. How did Communists in the 

Soviet Union give new uses to 
Westernization? Be sure to include in your 
discussion all phases of Westernization: edu- 
cation, agriculture, science, nationalism, and 
industrialization. 

2. Although Marx issued the Communist 
Manifesto їп 1848, no country adopted his 
principles wholesale until the Communists 
gained control of Russia. Why, in your opin- 
ion, did Communists fail to gain control of 
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any Western nation and yet succeed in Rus- 
sia? 

3. What reasons might a Soviet citizen 
have given for undergoing hardships to 
meet the goals of the Five-Year Plans? 

4. It is said that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union are suspicious of Western nations. 
How do Russian history and the teachings 
of Marx help to explain the suspicions of the 
Russians? What recent attempts have the 
Western nations made to break down these 
suspicions? { 

s. Marx advocated а classless society. 
What class distinctions were removed as à 
result of the Communist revolution? Do 
you have any evidences from the foregoing 
chapter of the emergence of new classes in 
the Soviet Union? 

6. What doctrines and practices of the 
Communists created enemies for them 
throughout the rest of the world? 

7. What man or group of men rule the 
Soviet today? How did they get and how do 
they keep their power? 


3 Activities 


1. Time chart. Add to you! 
3 time chart of Russia the chief 
events in Russian and Soviet history from 
1914 to 1936. ; 
^ s resources. Bring to class ud 
or maps or charts to illustrate an oral Ris 
on the mineral, agricultural, and indus Г 
resources of the Soviet Union. Pom En 
why it has had less need to go outs! A 
borders to build up its economy than 
other nations. ў 
3. Soviet terminology. In order to E: T 
stand current articles about the Soviet "ud 
it is necessary to understand the terms Bu 
in such articles, Write short definito, с 
these terms: bolshevik, reds, whites, ©0 
tive farm, commissar. 1 
4. Topics for investigation and "рий | 
The peoples of the U.S.S.R.; (2) wo 4) 


the U.S.S.R.; (3) the Young Pion 
Russian news and newspapers; O/ opce 


7 д г 
science; (6) Soviet forced-labor o 
tration camps. 
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SUN YAT-SEN LEADS CHINA p i к 
TOWARD A NATIONAL REPUBLIC * x À 


After World War I the old order of affairs was shaken through- 
out the world. You have seen how the Communists seized control in 
Russia. The next chapter tells how new independent nations emerged 
in Europe and the Middle East. This chapter describes how China, 
overthrowing the Manchu emperors, moved toward a national republic. 

In China, as elsewhere, the new leaders had an intense desire to 
modernize, that is, Westernize, their countries, While Japan had West- 


A LOOK  ernized rapidly China lagged behind, allowing Japan and Russia as 
AHEAD well as the European powers to nibble away the edges of her vast ter- 
ritory and enforce trade rights inside the country. Sun Yat-sen at- 


tempted to unify China into a strong nation with a republican govern- 
ment and a program to modernize its army, industry, and agriculture. 

The Chinese faced two great problems. Outside they faced the 
growing threat of imperialist Japan. Inside they were split into two 


groups, Communist and Nationalist. 
On the map on page 550 locate the old northern capital Peking, 


the old southern capital Canton, and the later Nationalist capital Nan- 
king. Also locate the British colony Hong Kong, near Canton, the main 
commercial city Shanghai, and the two large provinces in the north, 
Manchuria and the Shantung Peninsula. 


HEN Westerners forced their way The Chinese had worn queues since the 


into China in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they found that the Chinese arranged 
their hair in a sort of pigtail called the 
queue (күоо). То many discontented Chi- 
nese the queue was a symbol of everything 
that was wrong with China. 


Manchus conquered the country in 1644 
and forced the Chinese to wear this style 
of headdress. In the nineteenth century 
the Manchu emperors, like the czars of 
Russia, were corrupt and backward. Torn 
by frequent strife between war lords, Chi- 
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na lacked national unity, industries, and 
democratic government. Her millions of 
peasants, with practically no modern agri- 
cultural tools ог methods, lived close to 
starvation, and in some years famine or 
floods would kill a quarter of a million 
Chinese. Ninety-five per cent of the pop- 
ulation could neither read nor write. 


1. China Grows Restless 
under the Manchu Emperors 


Even the czars of Russia had kept their 
country independent, the Chinese said bit- 
terly. China could hardly be called inde- 
pendent. To some extent before, but most- 
ly during the Age of Rapid Westerniza- 
tion (1871 to the 1920s), the Western na- 
tions and Russia and Japan had carved up 


much of China into * spheres of influ- 
ence,” 


Foreign Control 


Most of the industry and commerce in 
China was controlled by businessmen of 
foreign nations, Shanghai, the nerve cen- 
ter of Chinese commerce at the mouth of 
the Yangtze River (see the map on p. 550), 
was almost entirely in the hands of Euro- 
peans. Each of the powerful nations had 
its sphere of influence — an area where its 
business privileges were recognized. With- 
in its sphere of influence, a foreign nation 
felt free to use troops to protect its busi- 
nessmen and its property. 

In China's chief cities the foreigners 
lived in sections that they themselves gov- 
erned, known as foreign | settlements. 
Shanghai, for example, was governed b 
à council of foreigners and patrolled by a 
police force in their pay. When trouble 
threatened, the British reinforced those 
police with troops from India. Every- 
where in China, foreigners accused of a 
crime were tried, not in Chinese courts 
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under Chinese law, but under the laws of 
their own countries in courts presided 
over by officials of their own nationality. 
This was as extraterritoriality, 
that is, the court acted as if it were extra, 
or outside, the territory of China. 

Extraterritoriality and the spheres of in- 
fluence aroused in China a bitter hatred of 
foreigners. Chinese who loved their coun- 
try looked over to Japan and saw that 
Westernizing Japan was not dominated 
by foreigners, and these Chinese became 
determined to Westernize China in order 
to drive out the foreigners. 


known 


Sun Yat-sen Launches a Party 
The most important leader of the men 
who wanted to remake China was blunt, 
kindly Sun Yat-sen (soon yar-seN). His 
father had been a farmer with little mon- 
ey. The family home was in southern Chi- 
na, not far from the port of Canton, where 
Western merchants and Western ni 
aries were making the Chinese aware 0 
the big world outside their own к 
An elder son emigrated to Hawaii Wi 
was later able to help educate his brig 
ounger brother. 7 
: c student, Sun did not spend all P 
time on the study of the intricate Eo 
writing and the books of Confucius. Г 
stead he learned the English language 4 ‘ 
Western science, and read Western boo | 
on economics and on democracy. wel. 
the first graduate of the medical sc К 
up at the British colony of Hong said 
near Canton, but he gave up the d. hin: 
of medicine in order to try to d a 
of bad government. Cutting off ! wr 
and dressing like a Western Wero China 
Dr. Sun turned his back on the o Man- 
and set out to rid his country we 
chu emperors and create a unified n 
republic. А 
Years of skillful labor at the 118 
life earned for Sun Yat-sen his later t! ae 
Father of the Chinese Republic. Day 


k of his 


| бау, heedless of disappointments and diff- 

culties which would have crushed a weak- 
er character, this five-foot giant labored to 
pull together various Chinese organiza- 
tions into one party. This party was called 
the Kuomintang (cwon-MIN-DAHNG), ог 
the National People’s party. So dangerous 
was Sun Yat-sen considered by the роу- 
ernment that he had to flee China, and in 
London he was kidnaped by Chinese offi- 
cials. Only by appealing to English courts 
did he escape being returned to the wait- 
ing torturers of the Manchus. 

While Sun Yatsen was away from 
home, he never stopped working for the 
Kuomintang. Three times he traveled 
around the world, visiting Chinese com- 
munities from New York to Manila and 
raising money and enthusiasm for his 
cause. Over 80 per cent of the Chinese who 
lived in the United States were enlisted in 
Secret societies for the overthrow of the 
Manchu rulers. Poor and rich dug into 
their purses in answer to Sun Yat-sen’s 
eloquent appeals. After one meeting in 
Philadelphia a Chinese laundryman hand- 
td to Sun Yat-sen a little leather bag con- 
taining the savings of twenty years. In 
Paris a wealthy Chinese art dealer sold his 
business and gave most of his fortune to 
the cause. 


The Boxer Rebellion, 1900 
The most intense emotion of those who 
Worked for the Kuomintang was a desire 
to rid China of foreigners. Sun Yat-sen 
Personally disapproved of violence, and he 
Wanted to strengthen his country by peace- 
ful means, But many Chinese, including 
Some of his followers, had no faith in 
Peaceful means. The patience of many 
Chinese patriots was especially low about 
1900, just after China had been beaten by 
€ more Westernized neighbor, Japan, 
and forced to hand over more ports to 
estern powers (see p. 549). In a num- 
ber of places in China riots flared up. The 


most serious was the Boxer Rebellion of 
1900. 

In northern China, bands of armed Chi- 
nese, nicknamed “ Boxers,” set out to rob 
and kill foreigners and those Chinese who 
had become Christian. These bands called 
themselves “righteous harmony bands,” 
but since this name was incorrectly trans- 
lated as “righteous harmonious fists” 
they became better known by the English 
nickname of “ Boxers.” In the interior, far 
from the protecting troops of their home 
countries, foreign merchants and mission- 
aries were cut down without mercy. The 
Manchu rulers, sympathizing with the 
Boxers, even permitted them to besiege 
the ambassadors and other foreigners at 
Peking, the capital. 

The Western powers reacted strongly. 
A relief expedition with troops from sev- 
eral Western nations marched to Peking, 
the leading Boxers were shot, and the em- 
peror had to issue a decree making it a 
crime to join an anti-foreign society. Most 
of the Western nations used the Boxer Re- 
bellion as an excuse to gain new privileges 
in China, and the emperor had to pay the 
Western powers a big indemnity. The 
Boxer Rebellion drove home hard to the 
Chinese the weakness of their un-West- 


ernized country. 


The Idea of Westernization Grows 

The number of Chinese interested in 
Westernizing China was rapidly growing. | 
The effects of years of work by Christian 
missionaries were beginning to show, for 
the missionaries taught Western Civiliza- 
tion as well as the Christian religion. By 
setting up the first medical schools in Chi- 
na, for example, the missionaries showed 
the Chinese the advantages of Western 
science. Chinese students were also going 
abroad to study, particularly to the United 
States. Returning to their homeland, these 
young men carried on propaganda in fa- 
vor of strengthening their country by the 
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nationalism, democracy, science, and in- 
dustrialism of the West. 

After the Boxer Rebellion, even the 
Manchu emperor tried to use some West- 
ern methods to pull the empire together, 
but these halfway efforts served only to 
widen the cracks. Military service was de- 
clared the duty of every citizen, in the 
hope of creating a national army, but the 
central government proved unable to con- 
trol the army. In many provinces local 
war lords recruited, paid, and command- 
ed their own troops. Ап attempt to build 
a national system of railroads by taking 
their control out of the hands of local 
leaders provoked a rebellion. Requiring 
new officials to pass examinations on mod- 
ern knowledge, rather than on the ancient 
writings of Confucius, resulted in troubles 
between the old officials and the new. In 
the end, attempts to strengthen the central 
government of China only increased the 
discontent with the Manchu emperors and 
divided the people. 


The Revolution of 1912 


The bungling of the Manchus greatly 

increased the strength of Sun Yat-sen’s 
Kuomintang. Ten years after the Boxer 
Rebellion, the Kuomintang had grown to 
about three hundred thousand members. 
Most of these members were in the south 
of China, around Canton, where the pop- 
ulation had most contact with Western 
Civilization. 
‚ In the north of China, around Peking, 
another anti-Manchu movement was 
growing. The northern anti-Manchu 
movement was based on a strong army of 
eighty thousand men, led by General 
Yiian Shih-kai (уоо-Анх shihr-kvz). Gen- 
eral Yiian hated foreigners, and he was 
ready to modernize China in order to 
drive them out. But he was not a demo- 
crat like Sun Yat-sen. He aimed to replace 
the Manchus with a government of which 
he would be the dictatorial head. 
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By 1912 the Manchu rule was on its 


legs. A boy emperor was 


and timid, fumbling advisers did the 
tual ruling. These advisers could not 
enough loyal troops to put down ti 
that broke out around Peking. Early 


1912 General Yüan, whos 


lay around Peking, took power. 


2. Sun Yat-sen Accepts 


Soviet Aid 


The followers of Sun Yat-sen calle 
loudly for a convention which would unit 
north and south in a national republi 
The convention actually met, but Genera 
Үйап got rid of it as soon as he felt hi 


self strong enough. Only 
years later removed this 
from the rule of China. 


Yiian’s death did not mean that 


on the thro 


e chief streng 


his death fo 


“strong mab 


Yat-sen could take over the leadership 


once. He had no powerfu 


1 army, and I 


hold was shaky even on the sou P 
provinces of China. Centuries of govel 
ment by a “ divine " emperor had P р 
pared the Chinese people to follow а | 
er who called on them to rule themse 


In most provinces war lo 


trol, collected scandalous taxes, a 
the taxes to raise armies to fight fo 


rds seized 00 


" H Nn аг 
land to tax. China sank into civil Wi 


Japan Gains over China i 


n World Wat 


m ri S 
After General Yüan’s death, a Ww , 
war lords kept a government going К 


king and claimed that thi 
government of China. Th 


ernment that declared war on 


during World War I. It 


however, to prevent Japan 


World War I to advance 
in China. 

As soon as Japan ente 
took over German-controll 


s was the leg 
is was the 80 
Germa 
was too wea 
from b 
its imperd 


red the wan 


ed areas in 


па, їп the Shantung Peninsula. When the 
Bolshevik revolution temporarily weak- 
ened Russia, Japan moved into Russian- 
controlled areas in Manchuria and into Si- 
beria itself. Аз early as 1915, while the Eu- 
ropean powers were busy fighting, the Jap- 
anese had presented to the Chinese gov- 
ernment at Peking a document known as 
the Twenty-one Demands which, if put 
into effect, would have made all China 
practically a colony of Japan. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Japan 
lorded it over China. Despite President 
Wilson’s protests, Japan kept the former 
German colonies. But the Allied powers 


were too interested in Chinese trade to 
permit the Twenty-one Demands to go 
fully into effect. In 1922, under American 
and British pressure, the Japanese agreed 
to. withdraw from Siberia and Shantung. 
At the same time, Britain and the United 
States made concessions to Japan. They 
agreed to build no fortifications for naval 
bases nearer to Japan than Singapore and 
Hawaii. They agreed also to limit the size 
of their navies in such a way that the Jap- 
anese fleet was supreme in the waters 
around Japan and China. The Japanese 
pointedly refused to withdraw the Twen- 
ty-one Demands and thus served notice 


The Soong sisters are the most famous sisters in modern history. Mei-ling (left) became 
the wife of Chiang Kai-shek. Ch’ing-ling (middle) married Sun Yat-sen. Ai-ling married 
H. H. Kung, who managed Nationalist finances. 


Wide World 


that Japan had not given up her ambitions 
to dominate all China. 


The U.S.S.R. Provides Help 


Sun Yat-sen and his followers were fu- 
rious at the treatment given China by the 
Allies, and their feeling was shared by 
most Chinese. The Chinese delegates at 
the Peace Conference, representing both 
the Canton and the Peking governments, 
were so angry they refused to sign the 
peace with Germany. Sun Yat-sen now 
knew what he needed to make China re- 
spected by the world powers: a modern- 
ized army that would put down the war 
lords and unite China. Convinced that he 
could expect no help from the Western 
powers, Sun Yat-sen turned to Lenin and 
the Russian Communists, The Commu- 
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Chiang Kai-sheFe, as 
leader of the Киста 


tang, pays tribute ZO — lj 
founder at the Suzz Yat 
sen Memorial іп IN æn- 
king. 

Wide World 


nists were glad to give aid. The Third In 
ternational was trying to spread Conn my 
nism all over the world (see р. 589) . and 
Lenin considered China one of the x 
tries in which a Communist геҮ0 tion 
was most likely to succeed. A 

Lenin sent to China forty military men, 
who set up China’s first military a 
near Canton. An army was eis rom 
Kuomintang followers. Lenin “ae NE 
political organizers who worke aa ake 
the organization of the i EA _ 
like the organization of the ян: "LU 
party. Heretofore, the M dnm ad 
been loosely organized and ha di La iu 
members largely from the e кс e 
wealthy classes. Lenin s d T E zeri 
worked to bring in peasants аһ p City 


people. 


Sun Yat-sen was not a Communist. He 
accepted the aid of the Communists only 
on the understanding that no attempt 
would be made to introduce Communism 
into China. But it was impossible for the 
Communists to have so much to do with 
reorganizing the Kuomintang without 
gaining considerable influence in it. 


The Kuomintang Controls the South 

The first result of the Communist or- 
ganizers was to give the Kuomintang 
power to enforce its government. Even 
the cautious merchants of Canton were 
impressed by the new Kuomintang army. 
They disbanded the private soldiers they 
had paid to protect their interests and 
gave funds to the party treasury. Sun Yat- 
sen's government soon had real control 
over the seven provinces of the south. At 
the same time, his party's organizers were 
making steady progress in the northern 
provinces. 


Sun Yat-sen Becomes a Symbol 

Just when the Kuomintang seemed to 
be strong enough to unite China, Sun Yat- 
sen died. His death, in 1925, instead of 
slowing down the movement for a strong, 
united China, spurred it on by giving it a 
symbol which appealed to the emotions of 
millions of Chinese. Sun Yat-sen became to 
the Chinese nationalists what Lenin, who 
had died shortly before, was becoming to 
the Russian Communists. His faults were 
forgotten, and nationalists remembered 
only how earnestly and well he worked to 
build a new China. Everything he had 
done and written came to be considered 
Perfect. His picture was seen everywhere. 
His bell-shaped tomb, built of marble of 
Many beautiful colors on the slopes of the 

ürple Mountain at Nanking, became a 
center which thousands of pilgrims de- 
Voutly visited. Chinese historians agree 
that Sun Yat-sen dead was even more in- 
fluentia] than Sun Yat-sen alive. 


The Three Principles 

One speech of Sun Yat-sen’s became a 
widely accepted statement of the ideals of 
the Kuomintang. It contained three main 
principles directly borrowed from West- 
ern ideas. The first — nationalism — in- 
cluded the setting up of a strong national 
government which would end foreign 
spheres of influence, extraterritoriality, 
and all other limitations on Chinese in- 
dependence. The second — democracy — 
called for a popularly elected parliament. 
The third — “ livelihood " or social justice 
— called for reforms to free the Chinese 
peasants and city poor from grinding pov- 
erty. 

The heart of Sun Yat-sen's three princi- 
ples was the first one — nationalism. Like 
the Japanese Westernizers, he was most 
concerned with making China a unified 
national state that would be respected by 
the great powers. It was the nationalism 
in Sun Yat-sen's program that gave it such 
wide appeal. But unlike the men who had 
Westernized Japan, Sun had a real fecl- 
ing for democracy and a strong desire for 
social reform. 


3. Chiang Kai-shek Leads 
Nationalist China 


After Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, the Kuo- 
mintang armies began a march northward 
to bring the war lords of that area into a 
united China. The hero of the march was 
Chiang Kai-shek (jee-AuNG KYE-SHEK), 
leader of the Kuomintang armies that 
were coming to be known as the Nation- 
alist forces. Just as Sun had first made 
himself outstanding by mastering one 
Western technique, medicine, Chiang 
won his reputation as a leader by master- 
ing another Western technique — modern 
warfare. Before the revolution of 1912, he 
studied four years at a Japanese military 
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academy. Later, when Sun Yat-sen start- 
ed working with the Communists, Chiang 
was sent to Moscow for more military 
training. On his return he became the 
head of the new academy organized near 
Canton to train officers for the work of 
overthrowing the northern war lords. 
Military skill alone would not have 
been enough to make Chiang Kai-shek 
head of the Kuomintang. The influence of 
Sun Yatsen was so strong that anyone 
who would act as his successor had to 
embody at least some of Sun's modern 
ideas as well as be a personal friend of 
Sun. Chiang filled the bill. He was well 
educated, and spoke and wrote well. He 
had adopted Christianity and was enthu- 
siastic about Westernizing China. In his 
last years, Sun had treated the young gen- 
eral, twenty-one years his junior, as a 
trusted lieutenant. Chiang tightened this 
connection by marrying one of the three 
Soong sisters. All three had been educated 
in America, and one had become the wife 
of Sun Yatsen. Like Western women, 
they were “emancipated” and were ac- 


tive in the cultural and political affairs of 
China. 


Chiang Sets Up a National Government 
Chiang's Kuomintang army swept 
northward in an almost unbroken series 
of successes. The war lords could make 
but feeble resistance to his Westernized 
troops. Some who might have been trou- 
blesome were won over to the Kuomin- 
tang by “ loans," which often amounted to 
plain bribes. This money, like much of the 
money for training and equipping his 
troops, came from the U.S.S.R. By 1928 
Chiang had entered Peking. Here and 
there war lords still fought on, riots still 
broke out. But for the first time since the 
Manchus had left the throne in 1912, Chi- 
na had one government which could make 
some claim to be ruling both northern and 
southern China—all China south of the 
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Great Wall. Chiang, anxious to get rid of 
the long-time hostility between Canton 
and Peking— now renamed Peiping 
(BAY-PING) — set up his government at 
Nanking in central China. 

As soon as it became clear that Chiang’s 
march northward would be successful, the 
British Foreign Office proposed to all the 
powers with stakes in China that they 
should make concessions to the Chinese 
national feeling. Within a few years the 
United States and Britain officially abol- 
ished extraterritoriality, even if they con- 
tinued to practice a modified form of it 
They and other nations became more con- 
siderate in dealing with the Chinese. 

During the half century that Sun Yat 
sen had been guiding the Kuomintang to 
leadership, Westernizing had been going 
on steadily in China. It showed itself in 
dozens of ways ranging from the first 
large-scale importations of industrial ma- 
chinery to the ending of the painful Cus 
tom of binding up the feet of girls. Once 
in power, Chiang speeded up wenn 
tion. British exports of machinery to 
na trebled in the first two years 4 
Chiang’s rule. Hundreds of British T 
American architects, engineers, ы 
ers were brought in to build radio ^d 
tions, schools, wharves, highways ? 
railroads. 

Chiang's government W 
public and it had a parliame 
ernization brought little rea 
to China. Chiang Kai-shek rule 
strong hand backed by a strong 4 


as called a € 
nt. But West 
1 democracy 
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Chiang Splits with the Communists " 
China was not really united kw 
Chiang's government. One wing undef 
Kuomintang, the left wing, ws 
Communist influence and wante of the 
to adopt a system much like that omin 
U.S.S.R. The Communists in the P i 
tang naturally angered the right W 


pta 
the party, which was led by repres? 


tives of the merchants and bankers in the 
cities and of the landlords. One year be- 
fore he entered Peking, Chiang Kai-shek 
turned on his Communist allies, expelled 
his Russian advisers, and attempted to end 
Communism in China. He claimed the 
Communists were threatening China's 
unity by refusing to obey him. Commu- 
nist leaders in the Kuomintang were shot 
by the hundreds. 

But Chiang could not crush the Com- 
munists. They were strongest in the hilly 
farming provinces, where they had bro- 
ken up many large estates and given the 
land to the farmers, at least on paper. 
Heavy taxes were placed on the rich. 
These changes were popular with the 
farmers and kept recruits flowing into the 
Communist armies. Often the Commu- 
nist propaganda would win over troops 
which Chiang had sent to fight the Reds. 

In the mountains of northwest China, 
not far from their friends in the Soviet 
Union, the Communists had a particularly 
strong hold. There they won wide support 
by fighting the Japanese, whom all Chi- 
Nese patriots hated. 


United Against Japan 

The Japanese had not given up their 
ambition to dominate China. In 1931, 
three years after Chiang entered Peiping, 
the Japanese marched armies into Man- 
churia and once again threatened all Chi- 


China lagged far behind Ja 
build modern armies and industries. The feeble, 
perors could not prevent the imperia 
of influence — areas w 
forced by their own police and courts. 
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business privileges en 


A LOOK 
BACK 


'To make China strong, 
cated Westernization of China, 
republic. The strengthening of t 


toward rule by one governmen | 
Chinese by foreigners. 


sharp humiliations of the 


The Boxer Rebellion, 1900. As the n 
Rebellion broke out in the north against 


na. Since this move was really the begin- 
ning of World War II, it will be treated 
in more detail in a later chapter. From the 
point of view of the unification of China, 
it was the third humiliating proof — like 
the two previous instances, the Boxer Re- 
bellion and China's failure to get support 
from the Allies after World War I — of 
what would result if China remained dis- 
united and did not rush Westernization. 

Chiang, however, made a truce with the 
Japanese. For almost six years he refused 
to lead armies against them. Finally, of- 
ficers of Chiang's own armies kidnaped 
him. They had no desire to hurt him or 
even to hold him; on the contrary, they 
wanted him to remain their commander 
and to command them to fight the Japa- 
nese. Only his leadership could give unity. 
All the armies, even the Communists, 
agreed they would follow him as long as 
he would fight to drive out the Japanese. 

Soon after Chiang was released, greater 
unity came. Communists were readmitted 
to the Kuomintang. Now both the Chi- 
nese Red Army in the northwest, number- 
ing about one hundred thousand seasoned 
veterans, and Chiang's non-Communist 
troops fought the Japanese. 'The Commu- 
nist leaders and Chiang still distrusted 
each other, but the common desire to free 
China from the Japanese brought the 
country more unity than she had known 


for centuries. 


pan in using Western methods to 
backward Manchu em- 
list powers from carving up the 
here the foreigners had 


Sun Yat-sen and his Kuomintang advo- 
particularly the setting up of a united 
he Kuomintang and progress of China 
t were spurred on by three especially 
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who had become Christian. But the armed bands of Chinese were put 
down by troops of foreign powers. 

Japan's Gains in World War I. The Kuomintang gained great 
power in the southern provinces. But in the north, when anti-Manchu, 
anti-foreign riots broke out in Peking, it was a dictator-minded general 
who overthrew the Manchus and seized the government. On the death 
of the general a short time later, Sun was not powerful enough to form 
a united China and the country fell into civil war. By the time of 
World War I, China was still not strong enough to prevent Allied 
concessions to Japan. 

The Japanese Invasion of China, 1931. Distrustful of the West 


ern nations, Sun turned to Russia for aid. It was Sun’s successor, 
Chiang Kai-shek, who finally brought the north and south under one 
government. The country was still not unified, however, for within the 
Kuomintang there were two factions: Nationalists and the Commu 


nists who wanted to create a Soviet China. Chiang turned ipie 
Communists and tried to crush their power. When he agreed to ea 
resistance to the Japanese invasion of Manchuria that began in 193b 


unity between the two factions was restored, but only temporarily. 


ets 
Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. Why did China's relations with other 
countries encourage her to Westernize? 

2. Trace the series of events which 
brought about the overthrow of the Man- 
chu emperors in 1912. How were the Chi- 
nese brought into contact with the West? 

3. Why did Sun Yat-sen and his follow- 
ers turn to the Soviet Union for help? On 
what basis did Sun accept the help? 

4. How did the three principles of Sun 
Yat-sen’s program resemble the ideas of the 
Western nations? of the Communists? 

5. How was Chiang Kai-shek able to give 
some unity to China under a Kuomintang 
government? Why did the Japanese invasion 
restore a temporary unity to China? 


Then and Now 


I. Why was it easier for Japan 
to achieve both national unity 

М ENS 7 
апа industrialization than it was for China? 


2. How did Sun Yatsen's program of 
боо The Chinese Republic 


Westernization differ from the programs for 
Westernization of the Japanese and of the 
Communist party in Russia? 

3. Do PESE UN the Allies failed to ifi 
the challenge of helping China to bui i 
strong democratic government? w 
benefits might the Allies have reape т 
a strong democratic China? 


Activities 


т. Make a map of China ud 
ing the chief railroads and pr? 
ucts of the different parts of the oe 
geography textbook will provide ч, Ше 
formation. You may wish to use sym 
those on the map on pages p m 
2. Topics for investigation y. d if 
(1) The life of Sun Yat-sen; (2) к. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek; (3) aoe ў 
the Boxer indemnity to educate |. ing 
dents in the United States; (4) РЕР 
“Forbidden City.” о} 
3. Prepare а ve on the Annals © 
ern China, similar to the charts 4d an 
nations in this book. Give ird d 
situations in Chinese history begin? 
1871 or somewhat later. 


39 
NEW NATIONS FORM 
IN EASTERN EUROPE 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


World War I spurred on Westernization in Russia and China, as 
we saw in the preceding two chapters. These were only the biggest of 
the many countries that were going through a similar experience. 

Nations subjected to Western imperialism were more than ever 
determined to Westernize in order to be free. Nationalities under the 
rule of the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman empires stirred. 

The collapse of these empires as a result of the war gave a chance 
to the subject nationalities. In eastern Europe, Finland, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Yugoslavia were among the nations formed out of the 
old Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman empires. Locate cach on 
the map on page 679. 

In the Middle East, the Ottoman Empire broke into several na- 
tions. Turkey became an independent republic. Several Arab states 
were formed, some still under Western control, but there were obstacles 
to a unified Arab nation. Locate Turkey, Egypt, Iran, Saudi Arabia, and 


Palestine (Israel) on the map on pages 606-07. 
In India, both the Hindus and the Moslems, though divided 


among themselves, moved toward independence from the British. Note 
the Moslem country, Pakistan, and Hindu India on the present-day 


map, pages 606-07. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


OLLOWING 1918 the spirit of na- for Westernization was more nearly new 


и coupled with a desire to 
ы Sid stirred many peoples. In east- 
Sy чгоре, the cry for Westernization 
} bn from new, but after World War I 

5 greatly intensified. The movement 


in southern and southeastern Asia, which 
had so long lived under Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. 

Moslems in India, Iran, or Egypt had 
thought about their religious duties but 
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not about their nation. Their laws had 
been religious commands, not the legisla- 
tion of a national state. Now the Moslem 
world splintered into many nations, each 
eager to acquire the science and the ma- 
chines of the West. Throughout Asia, 
men heard President Wilson's wartime 
slogan of national self-determination and 
witnessed the way Russia and China were 
using Western Civilization for their own 
purposes. They too yearned to be free and 
to modernize. 


1. Islam Breaks into 
Many Nations 


For more than a thousand years, all 
Moslems, although subject to a number of 
different rulers, had the same basic law, 
the Koran. All good Moslems thought of 
the caliph as their religious leader and all 
regarded Mecca as their holy city (see pp. 
174-76). As long as they clung to the cus- 
toms connected with their religion, Mos- 
lems were hostile to the ideas and customs 
of the West. After World War I, they be- 
gan to break away from the old ideas 
and customs. 

The Ottoman Empire, the largest Mos- 
lem state, was ruled by Turks who had 
built that empire by leading the Moslems 
against the Christians. Modern Turks lost 
interest in being Moslem leaders. They 
were willing to separate from other Mos- 
lems in order to create an independent 
Turkish nation on the Western model. In 
this they were imitated by other Moslem 
peoples. 


Mustapha Kemal Beats Back Imperialism 
Before World War I, some Turks who 
wished to Westernize their country 
formed a secret society, called the Young 
Turks. They plotted to replace the corrupt 
and absolute rule of the Ottoman sultan 
with a more modern government. Among 
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their leaders was Mustapha Kemal (moos. 
таһ-ЕАНн Кеһ-манг), whose brilliance in 
college mathematics had won him the 
name Kemal, meaning perfection. Once 
out of college, Kemal turned to the mili 
tary life he loved, and gained a reputation 
for skill and daring. In 1908 the Young 
Turks revolted and put into power a new 
sultan sympathetic to their plans. But Ke- 
mal was not satisfied with the way things 
were going. 

After World War I, Turkish national- 
ists were furious at the harsh terms which 
the Allies tried to impose on the defeated 
Ottoman Empire. In Europe the British 
occupied Constantinople, and the sultan 
had to obey the British general. The 
fringes of mountainous Anatolia, the 
heartland of the Turkish people, were be- 
ing handed over to the French and the 
Greeks. Turkey was well on its way to 
being carved up by the Western powers. 

The Turks reacted against the foreign 
control of their country as the | 
did. They turned to the Communists 0 
Soviet Russia for help. Lenin sent MN 
pha Kemal the supplies that were nte j 
to build an army in central Anatolia. 
first most of the Western nations ce 
this army “ bandits " and ignored i ы 
Kemal’s “bandits” were soon 2 i 
smash a Greek army sent against We 
and chase the Greeks back into the 2 
gean Sea. The British government, kr 
ing that the British people were (^ 
further warfare, withdrew from Con: 
tinople. i 

Кеша victories enabled the s 
get new peace terms from the Al pn 
ers. The Turks desired a purely je of the 
state. They gave up their long rU he Att 
Arabs of the Fertile Crescent and t 25) 
bian Peninsula (see map on PP: WE of 
Since many Greeks lived on ke pr ra 
Anatolia and many Turks lived $ ; 
among the Greeks in Europ: 
Maritsa (mah-ree-tsah) River, 


tan- 


change of these people was arranged be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. More than one 
million Grecks were sent from Turkey to 
Greece, and about a half a million Turks 
left Greece for Turkey. The Turks kept 
Constantinople, a small amount of terri- 
tory in Europe, and all of Anatolia. They 
abolished extraterritoriality and other spe- 
cial rights of Europeans in Turkey. 


End of the Sultan and the Caliph 

The Turkish nationalists, convinced 
that the sultan would never Westernize 
Turkey quickly enough, deposed him. A 
National Assembly, meeting at Ankara 
(anc-kuh-ruh) in the heart of the Ana- 
tolian highlands in 1923, elected Mustapha 
Kemal to be the first president of a Turk- 
ish republic. 

For centuries the Ottoman sultan had 
been not only the head of the Ottoman 
Empire but also caliph, the religious head 
of millions of Moslems in Africa and Asia 
(see p. 246). Kemal took the bold stroke 
of abolishing the office of caliph. When 
pious Moslems of other lands protested 
that they no longer had a religious leader, 
Kemal replied that each Moslem nation 
should look to its own independence and 
Westernize its ways. 


Rapid Westernization in Turkey 
Within Turkey, Kemal imitated the 
6st in setting up a government that was 
‘mocratic in form. Actually, like most 
recently Westernized countries, Turkey 
id not get much real democracy. Only 
Опе politica] party, Kemal’s, was permit- 
ted. Kemal used his powers as president 
EM commander of the army to put out of 
Yer ne dangerous opponents or critics. 
d € Was enormously popular, and un- 
et the title Ataturk (ah-tah-roorK), or 
ief Turk, he came to be honored as the 
her of the new Turkey. 
onder Ataturk and the leaders who car- 
оп after his death in 1938, Western- 
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ization was rushed ahead. Schools were es- 
tablished in hundreds of villages to teach 
the young and the 85 per cent of the peo- 
ple who could not read or write. To make 
the Turkish language easier to read, it was 
written in the Latin alphabet of the West 
instead of the much more difficult Arabic 
script. 

The position of women was radically 
changed. Polygamy (риһ-ис-иһ-тее), the 
practice of having more than one wife, 
was banned. Women were urged to stop 
wearing veils and to come out of the se- 
clusion customary among Moslem wom- 
en. Girls were admitted to schools and the- 
aters, given the right to vote, and encour- 
aged to attend public dances. 

Previously, trade and the little industry 
of Turkey had been almost entirely in the 
hands of foreigners. With great effort Ke- 
mal’s government got money enough to 
build Turkish-owned factories and rail- 
roads. Many miles of railroads and motor 
highways were built. Since farming was 
the main occupation, Kemal again set an 
example to his nation by riding a tractor 
on his farm, and mechanized agriculture 
was gradually spread. 

In all these reforms Ataturk's main pur- 
pose was to shake his people out of their 
backwardness and make a strong state. 
Like all nationalists he emphasized the 
differences between his nation and others. 
"Turkish nationalists were proud not of be- 
ing Westerners but of being Turks. Every- 
body was to be educated, but it was to 
be an education that glorified Turkey. 
Words or names borrowed from Arabic, 
Greek, or Persian were dropped. Constan- 
tinople was given the Turkish name of 
Istanbul (iss-tahm-noor). Schools taught 
that ancient Turkey had been the cradle 
of all civilization. Schools also taught that 
Mustapha Kemal was a national hero be- 
cause he had resisted foreign control by 
building a national Turkish army and a 
modern government. 
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'The Arabs and National Unity 

The collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
and the abolition by Kemal of the office of 
caliph put an end to Turkish rule over 
the Arabs. During World War I, Arab re- 
volts, incited by the British, helped over- 
throw the old Ottoman Empire. Several 
Arab states — notably Saudi (sah-oo-dih) 
Arabia, Iraq (їһ-клк), and Trans-Jordan 
— сате into being under British influ- 
ence. Accepting eagerly the principle of 
self-determination, the Arabs wished to 
win their independence as a nation, but 
found many difficulties in rhe way. 

Although they were bound together by 
a common language, the Arabs differed 
much among themselves. There were sev- 
eral important Arab cities, each of which 
thought of itself as the capital of the Arab 
world. For example, Mecca had the key 
religious position, but Cairo was a more 
important center of business and govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, the Arabs' feeling toward 
their religion caused differences. The 
tribesmen in the Arabian desert were avid 


Moslems, for the most exciting part of the 
history of the Arabian desert had been the 
rise of Mohammed and the conquests 
which spread his teachings (see pp. 172- 
74). Among desert tribes, the feeling of 
nationalism was closely associated with the 
Moslem religion, and Western customs 
contrary to the Moslem religion were 
scorned. 

In the Syrian cities of Aleppo (шы 
oh) and Damascus and the Lebanese сарі 
tal, Beirut (Бау-коот), other Arab nation- 
alists had a quite different feeling about re- 
ligion and about the West. Many of the 
leaders had been educated in the Amer- 
can University, founded by Protestant 
Christian missionaries at Beirut, or at the 
university conducted by French Jesuits 1 
the same city. They admired Western cus- 
toms and wished to imitate them. 

In Egypt still a different feeling pre 
vailed. Egyptians felt a bond of union 
with Syria and Arabia because the lan- 
guage of Egypt was Arabic and the a 
gion was Moslem. On the other o 
Egyptian nationalists were proud 0 
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Egypt's long history and enjoyed recalling 
to Westerners that Egypt was a cradle of 
civilization when the inhabitants of Brit- 
ain were Stone Age savages. Egyptians 
wanted a separate government, and at the 
same time they wished to be part of an 
Arab federation which would draw to- 
gether all the fifty million people of Arab 
speech. 

The Arab world was pulled in many 
different directions. It would be hard to 
unify it into one nation. 


Imperialism in Arab Lands 

A union of all Arabs was impeded not 
only by the differences among the Arabs 
but also by Western imperialism. The 
Arabs who lived along the northern coast 
of Africa west of Egypt were parts of the 
French and Italian empires. Egypt itself 
had been occupied by the British since 
1882, Although the British admitted that 
Egypt was a separate nation, they kept 
troops there for the protection of the Suez 
Canal. This canal was called the “ jugular 
vein” of the British Empire, since it was 
the route to India, and concern for its 
safety made British imperialists constant- 
ly watchful of what was going on in all 
the Arab lands. 

After 1918, the discovery of very rich 
petroleum deposits on the eastern edge 
of the Arab world quickened the inter- 
st of imperialists. The French and Amer- 
cans sought part of this oil, and the 
USSR, was intensely interested, but the 
British obtained the main share. A rich oil 
field was developed in the 1920's at Mosul, 
near the site of ancient Nineveh, and two 
Pipelines carried the oil across the Arabian 


Grasslands to naval bases on the Mediter- 
ranean. By hard bargaining, the French 
obtained control of the more northern of 
these pipelines, which ran through Syria; 
the British controlled the southern line, 
which reached the sea by crossing Pales- 
tine (see the map on pp. 606-07). The 
Arabs of Syria were under French super- 
vision. Elsewhere Arab states were in a 
British sphere of influence. 


Zionism 

Another obstacle to the dreams of Arab 
nationalists was the desire of some Jews 
living in many different countries to cre- 
ate a Jewish state in Palestine. These Jews 
were called Zionists (zy-un-ists). (Zion 
was the name of the hill in Jerusalem 
where the temple and the palace of David 
and Solomon once stood.) During World 
War I, the British promised that there 
should be a “ national homeland” in Pal- 
estine for the Jews, and in the 1920’s thou- 
sands of Jews, mostly from Europe, 
moved into Palestine under British pro- 
tection. They improved the harbors, in- 
troduced farm machinery, and built irri- 
gation projects and power plants on the 
Jordan River. 

The Arabs, however, resented the ar- 
rival of many thousands of immigrants 
into a country they considered their own. 
Bloody riots occurred in Palestine, and 
Arab leaders in other parts of the Arab 
world threatened to turn against the Brit- 
ish if they did not stop Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine. The British limited 
immigration, but the whole problem re- 
mained a cause of bitter feelings. Zionism, 
like Western imperialism and differences 


THE MIDDLE EAST TODAY. After World War I the rivalry of France and Britain 


for oil resources helped to create Arab states. Today 
maintain some oil interests in countries that are 


these powers, with the United States, 
part of the Arab League. Tran and 


Afghanistan, where Britain and Russia had previously competed for influence, are now 


largely independent. Pakist 
Commonwealth of Nations founded 


an and India are both independent and members of the 
by their former ruler, Britain. 
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within the Arabs themselves, put craggy 
obstacles along the way toward Arab 
union. 


Iran Reborn 

The struggles of the Turks and Arabs 
for union and independence were imitated 
in the rest of Islam. On the Iranian Pla- 
teau, where the old Persian language had 
survived in spite of the conquests of the 
Arabs and the Mongols, a military leader 
seized power and began building railroads 
and Westernizing the country in other 
ways. To remind the Persians of their glo- 
rious past and to arouse nationalism, he 
changed the country’s name to its old na- 
tive form, Iran. 

But in 1907, Britain and Russia had ob- 
tained large spheres of influence in Iran 
(see p. 552). The two powers kept an 
uneasy peace by restricting themselves to 
separate areas, Russia in northern Iran, 
Britain in southern Iran. After World 
War I, rich oil fields were developed in the 
British sphere, and the Iranians found it 
difficult to control the foreigners who 
came to their country to use its natural re- 
sources. Though Iranian nationalism was 
growing, the people were not independent 
of outside pressures. 


2. India, Still Disunited, 
Moves Toward Freedom 


In 1914 India was a land divided in 
many ways. Only a part of India had been 
organized into provinces under British 
rule. The rest was divided into little coun- 
tries still ruled by Indian princes. These 
native states, 562 in all, were kept inde- 
pendent by treaties their rulers had made 
with the British when Britain was con- 
quering India during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The princes ruled 
their estates as absolute monarchs. Most of 
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them had small domains and owed their 
power entirely to the protection of the 
British army. The population of India was 
about 320,000,000 — a fifth of the human 
race — and this population spoke over two 
hundred languages and belonged to eight 
religions. Two-thirds of the people were 
Hindus, but Moslems formed a strong and 
well-organized minority of about one 
fourth of the population. 

India was also divided by its caste sys- 
tem. Under this system Hindus were born 
into a caste which they could never & 
cape (see p. 180). At the bottom of the 
caste system were forty to fifty million 
outcasts or untouchables, who lived in ig- 
norance and close to starvation. 


British Rule Kindles Indian Nationalism 
The handful of British officials who 
ruled most of India took few steps 0 
teach Western customs until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Then schools 
created by British officials and misso 
aries created a class of educated Indian 
lawyers, merchants, doctors, and Bos 
These were all English-speaking In ia 
who mingled with the gove a br 
and imitated many of their ways ^ О 
ing officials were quite pleased M. i 
development until the Indians beg " 
take over Western notions of Ao 
and democracy. Then most of the 2i 
officials began to oppose stoutly Es e 
in the direction of giving the Éw a 
trol of their government. As cou ded © 
pected, this attitude merely Wr 
strengthen the nationalism of Шеш 
The Indian nationalists Were ber 
more bitter because they sa 
neighbors in southeast Asia — Па 
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PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


Mohandas К. Gandhi 


Mohandas Gandhi was a skinny little man, with a toothless 

smile and a childlike manner, who changed the course of human 
history. 
j Like many other upper-class Indians, Gandhi was educated 
in England. But he was soon in revolt against Western civiliza- 
tion. Making his home amid the crude spinning wheels of an In- 
dian peasant village and giving up a business suit for a primitive 
loincloth, Gandhi labored to free India from the British and to 
assert his people's ancient civilization. Gandhi preached an old 
Hindu idea, " passive resistance," which meant refusing to obey 
British laws but making no resistance when arrested. The most 
famous instance came when Gandhi led a protest against a Brit- 
ish tax on salt. The nationalists marched to salty waters, ex- 
tracted salt, and then let themselves be jailed for refusing to pay 
the tax. Imprisoning Gandhi and thousands of Indians hardly 
helped the British. Said Gandhi, smiling shrewdly: “I always get 
my best terms from the British from behind prison bars.” 

As a leader, Gandhi was a mass of contradictions. He de- 
hounced Western machines and used railroads to travel through- 
out India preaching his cause. He lived the life of a Hindu saint, 
giving up property and meat, and all the while built a powerful, 
dever, political machine. To the Indian masses, the contradictions 
meant nothing. Gandhi was the * Mahatma," or * Holy Soul," 
Promising them an end of poverty and of foreign rule and doing 

In a way that fitted their traditions. 
кые leaders, more sympathetic to Westernizing their 
е гу, were to steer India in its final struggles for independence. 
z | it was the wizened little Mahatma in a loincloth who brought 
p and organization to his people, and headed huge India to 

important place on the world scene. 
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ee and religions to their neighbors. 
Р еу, too, like the Chinese, felt strongly 
EP they were a great people with other 

Sons to teach, not only to Asia but to the 
Fest of the world. 


Gandhi Turns Against Westernization 

i A. the Indians ardently took over 

their oe idea of nationalism, many of 
eaders turned against other features 


of Western Civilization. This movement 
of nationalism without Westernization 
was led by Mohandas К. Gandhi (won- 
hun-dahs caun-dee) (see the biographical 
sketch above). 

After his British education, Gandhi 
lived first in South Africa. There he led 
a group of Indian immigrants in resisting 
a law which discriminated against In- 
dians. The resistance was “ passive,” rath- 
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er than violent, and Gandhi and thou- 
sands of his followers submitted to arrest 
and imprisonment, thus forcing repeal of 
the law. Hindus in India began talking 
of this gentle little man who was show- 
ing in South Africa how big things could 
be done without using violence. 

Gandhi returned to India in 1914, just 
before his country was called on to supply 
large sums of money and over a million 
men to the Allies. He hated dealing in 
money as much as he hated violence. He 
urged the Indians to look for guidance to 
their own Indian past. Proposing a return 
to ancient homecrafts, particularly spin- 
ning, he opposed not only the British gov- 
ernment but also Western machines and 
Western ways of doing business. Other na- 
tionalists had urged the boycott of Eng- 
lish manufactures to encourage the 
growth of Indian factories; Gandhi was 
against factories even if owned by Indians. 
To him the boycott was a way of keeping 
the West out of India. * One effort is re- 
quired,” he said, “and that is to drive out 
Western Civilization. All else will fol- 
low." 


Nehru and Pro-Western Nationalists 

Gandhi became the dominant figure in 
the Indian movement for independence 
even though his stand against the West 
was not adopted by others. Jawaharlal 
Nehru (juh-wan-huhr-lahl nay-roo), one 
of Gandhi's most devoted and gifted lieu- 
tenants, confessed: “ Personally, I have al- 
ways felt attracted toward big machinery 
and fast traveling.” Nehru admired the 
way Lenin was giving Western machines 
and Western education to the Russian 
masses, and Nehru taught an anti-British 
doctrine that resembled socialism. As 
Gandhi grew older, Nehru moved closer 
to the real leadership of the Indian na 
tionalists. 


Moslems Demand Pakistan 

Gandhi and Nehru, who were Hindus, 
did a good deal to close the gap between 
Hindus and Moslems, and their party set 
up an Indian National Congress. But they 
were never able to overcome the M 
division enough to create a really unité 
nationalist movement. Most of the М 
lems demanded independence just as Vig" 
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Indian national leaders 
faced the problem of ex- 
tremes of wealth and 
poverty. Millions . lived 
near starvation while a 
few, like this prince, en- 
joyed luxury unsur- 
passed in the modern 
world, 
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orously as Gandhi, but many worked 
through a separate organization called the 
Moslem League. The Moslem leaders 
were afraid that the Indian National Con- 
gress would be dominated by the Hindus, 
who formed about three-quarters of the 
Population of India. They demanded Pak- 
‘stan (pak-ih-sran), an independent state 
consisting of territory largely populated 
by Moslems, On their part, the Hindus 
‘sisted upon a united independent India. 
The split between the Hindus and the 
Moslems seriously weakened the Indian 
movement for freedom from Britain. 


Uncertain Steps Toward National Freedom 

Indian nationalism was at white heat at 
the end of World War I. The Indian lead- 
ets claimed that Britain had promised to 
rs India a self-governing dominion, 
th € Canada, in return for its aid during 

© war. In the face of these demands the 
British wavered. An occasional stupid and 
Tutal deed by an official on the spot made 
the Indians suspicious of the good inten- 
tons of all English leaders. In 1919 one 


nervous general, wishing to break up a 
demonstration for Indian independence, 
ordered his soldiers to fire into a churning, 
unarmed mob, They killed about four 
hundred and wounded over a thousand. 
But many of the British believed sin- 
cerely that India should, in the course of 
time, become self-governing. By the India 
Acts of 1919 and 1935 the British Parlia- 
ment provided that the Indians should 
elect local assemblies and a national par- 
liament. At the head of the central gov- 
ernment for all India was the viceroy 
(vvssr-roy), appointed by the British gov- 
ernment, who was to pick a cabinet of In- 
dian leaders from the majority in the na- 
tional parliament. The viceroy himself, 
however, had practically unlimited power 
over the army and vital affairs of state, 
and since he was constantly disagreeing 
with the leaders of the elected Indian par- 
liament, the Indians did not gain self-gov- 
ernment through a cabinet system. The 
nationalism stirred in India by contact 
with the West remained dissatisfied and 


explosive. 
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з. New Nations Form in the 
Balkans-to-Baltic Belt 


On the map on page 560, put your fin- 
ger on the southern end of Finland and 
move it downward to the southern tip of 
Greece. Your finger has now passed over 
the Balkans-to-Baltic Belt, an area occupied 
by at least a dozen different nationalities. 
With the collapse of Ottoman, Russian, 
and Austro-Hungarian empires at the end 
of World War I, each of these nationalities 
clamored for a separate government, and 
ten national states were created. 


NEW NATIONS FORMED IN EUROPE 
FROM OLD EMPIRES 


From the Russian Empire 

Finland 

Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland (parts under Aus- 
tro-Hungarian and Ger- 
man rule) 


From the Austro-Hungarian Empire 


Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia (parts under 
Ottoman rule, parts al- 
ready independent) 


From the Ottoman Empire 
Albania 


At first these new nations were inclined 
to form democratic governments like those 
of England and France, but imitating the 
Western form of democracy proved very 
difficult in the Balkans-to-Baltic Belt. O£ 
these ten states we have room here to 
discuss only two — Poland, the largest, 
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and Czechoslovakia (cteK-oh-sloh-van- 
kih-uh), for a time the most successful in 
democratic government. 


The New Poland Expands 

Poland was re-established as an inde 
pendent state in 1918, with a population 
three-quarters that of France. Rich cod 
and iron deposits made western Poland an 
important industrial area. But Polish na- 
tionalists were not satisfied with the boun- 
daries of their country. Centuries ago, be 
fore it had been divided up by its stronger 
neighbors, the Polish state had been even 
larger. The Polish nationalists dreamed of 
regaining their ancient boundaries even 
though that would mean forcing their 
rule on other nationalities. 

The first president of the Polish Repub 
lic was the internationally famous pianist 
Ignace Paderewski (ee-NYAHS pad-ehasr- 
skee), but the real ruler was General Јо 
zef Pilsudski (yoo-zef pel-soor-skee). 
Shortly after World War I, Pilsudski e 
tended Poland eastward by conquering 
from the Bolsheviks as much as he cou 
of the land that had once been part of pe 
land. Trotsky's Red Army defeated him, 
but even so the boundaries of Poland Ni 
fixed in such a way that one-third б a 
people living in Poland were not e 
Russians were included within its ¢ 1 
boundaries, Germans within it$ 72 
boundary. Several other nationalities a 
a number of Poles who were Jewish E 
ligion, felt themselves oppressed un 
Polish government. 


Democratic Czechoslovakia " 

The leader in creating Czechosln of 
was a professor at the Unite \ 
Prague, Thomas Masaryk €—. 0 
During World War 1, Masaty on the 
the United States, where he mj raised 
friendship of Woodrow Wilson Sm immi 
money among Czech and FÉ set Ul 
grants both to help the Allies an 


а new nation to be called Czechoslovakia. 
At the Paris Peace Conference he urged 
the formation of Czechoslovakia, and was 
supported by Wilson. 

Masaryk's cause was also helped by the 
way Czechs fought in the war. Czechs 
were drafted into the Austro-Hungarian 
army against their will, and they deserted 
to the Russians at the first opportunity. In 
Russia they were organized as a separate 
army and fought on the Eastern Front 
against the Germans and Austrians. When 
the Bolsheviks took Russia out of the аг, 
thousands of the Czech soldiers made their 
Way across Russia and Siberia to Vladi- 
vostok in order to take ship and go around 
the world via Canada to fight again in 
Europe on the Western Front. 

At the end of the war, the republic of 
Czechoslovakia was established as a thor- 
oughly democratic nation, with Masaryk 
as president. Though the Czechs and Slo- 
Vaks formed а majority, the country in- 


cluded so many nationalities that Czecho- 
slovakian moncy was printed in six lan- 
guages. A dissatisfied minority were the 
Germans, who remained eager to put their 
part of Czechoslovakia under the German 
flag. There was also friction between the 
Czechs and Slovaks. The Czechs were 
chiefly skilled workers engaged in indus- 
try, and tended to be moderate socialists 
in politics. In contrast, most of the Slovaks 
were conservative peasants. But Masaryk's 
able leadership gave the country a national 
government and made Czechoslovakia a 
democratic, industrial state. 


Snarling Nationalism 

It is not surprising that the nations in 
the Balkans-to-Baltic Belt, even Czecho- 
slovakia, had difficulty being democratic. 
Attempts at democratic government were 
hampered in these countries by national 
hates. Several of these countries included 
a large mixture of national groups and 


Two leaders of new nations in Europe. Jan Paderewski, the famed pianist became presi- 
dent of Poland after World War I. Dr. Thomas Masaryk was living in the United States 


when he founded a provisional government for Czechoslovakia. 
Both pictures from Brown Brothers 


languages. Old rivalries and hatreds per- 
sisted in neighboring villages or within 
single villages. In all the countries except 
Czechoslovakia, a “ strong man " — a dic- 
tator like Pilsudski — soon took advantage 
of divisions among the people and ruled 
by force. Despite this condition, the new 
nations in the Balkans-to-Baltic Belt were 
a good deal more Westernized than the 
area had been under the old empires. They 
had felt to a great extent one of the four 
forces of Western Civilization — national- 
ism — and science and industrialism were 
becoming important in their ways of life. 


4. West and East Meet 
in a World Civilization 


"A good deal more Westernized " — 
this is the key fact about the whole world 
during the Age of Rapid Westernization 
from 1871 to the 1920's. 


The West Becomes World-wide 


Several times in history the area which 
we call " the West” has grown larger, as 
newly Westernized countries were includ- 
ed. After the conquest of the oceans in the 
sixteenth century, America became part of 
the West. In the nineteenth century indus- 
trialism created a second surge of West- 
ernization, which brought into the West 
colonial areas such as French North Af- 
rica, British South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. As the Age of Rapid West- 
ernization reached into the 1920’s, there 
was hardly a corner of the world left 
which had not felt the Western influence, 
and most of the world had felt it deeply. 
For all practical purposes “the West ” in- 
cluded the whole world. 


Differences Remain 


This does not mean that all areas be- 
came alike. Different areas emphasized 
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different aspects of Western Civilization, 
Christianity, for example, went to all lands 
to which Westerners migrated. Although 
it made substantial gains in India, China, 
and tropical Africa, it was far from win- 
ning a majority of the people in any of 
those regions and it made almost no prog- 
ress in converting Moslems. On the other 
hand, the four forces which remade West- 
ern Civilization in Modern Times—na- 
tionalism, democracy, science, and indus- 
try — were accepted nearly everywhere in 
theory. In practice, little democracy exist 
ed outside of western Europe, the British 
dominions, and the United States. 

Most widely imitated of the four forces 
of the West was nationalism. Even Gar 
dhi, while scorning Western industria 
ism, was the spokesman of Indian nation: 
alism. Generally industrialism and natio 
alism went together, as in Japan, sinc 
both helped to create a powerful state 
Western science was almost universally 
admired but took firm root only in a few 
countries, chiefly in the Soviet Union. 

A notable reason why Westernization 
did not make the world alike was that 
other areas kept much of their Re 
of doing things. The Turks and Arabs | 
mained Moslems. Hindus such as d 
approached modern problems int |. io 
resistant spirit of their ancient T i 
Even the Russian Communists, full o at 
thusiasm for the latest inventions 0 s 
ern science and for the most radical a 
ist ideas, continued methods of P ni 
ment which had been used т 
Russia by the czars and the. ИШ 
Some elements of Western wu 
were used by Sun Yat-sen to bui еа? 
China, but he mixed them W! 
toms of old China. He urge 
study the science of the West T. ng class 
urged them to be the guiding, ined in 
of China, as Chinese students, t И 
Confucian classics, had always be ql 
in the Americas the native Ino! 


zation persisted strongly, especially in 
some areas — for example, in Mexico. 

In accepting Western Civilization, each 
part of the world combined the ways of 
the West with its own civilization. Not 
only did older civilizations linger on. In 
some parts of the world, they were being 


New Nations 


revived and stimulated and set up in op- 
position to Western ways. This was espe- 
cially true in the countries of the Middle 
East. Hence, while most of the world had 
been Westernized in some respects, im- 
portant anti-Western movements were 
also under way. 


Earlier in the book the statement was made that the immediate 
effects of World War I “ were not in what was set up but in what was 
torn down." Revolutionary changes occurred as the German, Austro- 
Hungarian, Russian, and Ottoman empires crumbled after the war. 

The Ottoman Empire had over the centuries become the weak 
remains of a once-powerful rule. The sultan, who as caliph was the 


A LOOK 


BACK Kemal Ataturk. 


chief of all Moslems, was overthrown by the leader of new Turkey, 


Other Moslems did not succeed as well in their nationalism. The 


Arabs divided and formed separate states, mostly under Western influ- 
ence. Oil holdings kept Europeans in Iran, Syria, and Arabia, while 
Egypt remained under Britain's influence. 

In India, Moslems, who wanted their own state, and Hindus, who 
wanted a free united nation, agitated for independence. Britain granted 
gradual concessions to Indian self-rule. 

Out of the pre-war Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman 
empires, ten nationalities in southern and eastern Europe established 
independent states. Of these Poland, the largest, created new problems 
by ruling over other peoples. Almost all the new states were weakened 


by friction among nationalities. 

Westernization rapidly advanced in the new states of Europe and 
the Middle East. Turkey abolished many old Moslem customs, gave 
women the vote, built a modern army, and started industrializing. 
Other Moslem lands were slower to adopt Western methods. In India, 
Gandhi opposed industrialism and other aspects of Western Civiliza- 
tion, but Nehru was more ready to model India on Western lines. 
Czechoslovakia, though beset by minority problems, established a demo- 
cratic government under Masaryk. Most of the new European and 
Middle Eastern nations, while they became more Westernized, failed 


to implant democracy. 


Rapid Westernization 


During the Age of Rapid Westernization, from 1871 to the 
1920’s, the West entered its second great period of expansion. During 


the sixteenth century Western Civilization h 
Americas. But huge areas remained largely u 
In the Age of Rapid Westernization, parts о 


ad been carried to the 
ntouched by the West. 
f Western Civilization 


i » : 
surged over the earth. In many respects the “ West " was becoming the 


world. 
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UNIT TEN World-Wide Tensions 
Challenge the Modern Age 
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THE QUEST FOR WORLD 
ORGANIZATION BEGINS 


А a А ^s, make 
The years since World War I, beginning with the 1920$, ma 


up our own period in history. It is an era of many wonders, sb 
by the discovery of an innermost secret of nature, the energy of ш 
atom. It is also an era of grim events — the depression beginning 0 
1929, World War II, and the threat of atomic war. , 
Following World War I, many people called for a world m 
А LOOK zation of nations to settle issues between countries peaceably. Sal 
AHEAD League of Nations, weakened at the start by the absence of the M 
States, tried to keep the peace but lacked power to enforce it. A alli 
the League's limitations, many nations once again made military 
ances to surround or countercheck one another. И effort 
For a while, the 1920's seemed a hopeful time. Genuine € 0 ЫП 
limit armaments and outlaw war were made, and after a be ut 
most nations entered a prosperous period. But underneath ere, E 
ing infection — antidemocratic and imperialistic parties sprea E. фе 
countries after the example of Mussolini in Italy. There was a 
threat of antidemocratic Communism. Р fl 
Familiarize yourself with key words used to describe pU 
this period: reparations, Fascism, sanctions, totalitarianism. 


ts in 


had 
HOUGHTFUL men agree with whether they would use what NU. A 
H. G. Wells, the British writer, who learned for good or for evil. For © 


; г 
said: "Man now has more power than Һе опе of man's earliest invento ship! 
ever had before. It is up to us to decide could be used to cook meals an lows 
whether it is used for good or for evil.” metals; it could also be used to К т in 
'That had always been the most im- a neighbor's hut. With each a ө use 
portant question before human beings— man’s knowledge, the challenge 
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his powers wisely became more serious. 
'The more knowledge men have, the more 
good or the more harm they can do. 

After World War I, as science and in- 
dustry raced ahead so swiftly, the chal- 
lenge was posed to mankind more sharply 
than ever before. Machines in factories 
could produce goods more cheaply and 
make new products for the comfort and 
pleasure of people, but a machine that did 
the work of several hundred men might 
also lead to unemployment. Airplanes 
and the radio and movies could help peo- 
ple in one country to know more about 
people in another country. But these new 
inventions could also be employed to 
carry terrible weapons of war, or to arouse 
men and women in hate against their 
neighbors. 
| Тһе speed-up in Westernization dur- 
ing the twentieth century also made the 
challenge more serious. In a world tied 
more closely together by the new means 
of communication, the fortunes, the fears, 
the ambitions of one nation inevitably 
affected the others. When there was de- 
pression and unemployment in one in- 
dustrial nation, unemployment increased 
in other nations. Moreover, in the world 
that Westernization had united, eco- 
nomic troubles and discontent within na- 
tions had a close connection with wars 
between nations. Unemployed industrial 
Workers, businessmen lacking raw mate- 
tials or markets, or farmers getting low 
Prices for their crops—all these groups 
might become disgruntled enough to be- 
lieve leaders who declared that their na- 
ton had a right to grab more of the good 
things of the world. 

The period since World War I, there- 
fore, has contained a tragic contrast. 
Never have men known how to make so 
many things so well; yet they have failed 
in using their knowledge to bring peace 
and good living conditions around the 
World. We will call the period since 


World War I Our Age of Challenge. 
There are really two challenges, each 
echoing the other, in our age. The first 
concerns the relations between nations: 
peace or war? Will the many nations find 
ways of settling their differences without 
fighting? Or will they use the fruits of 
modern science and industrialism to arm 
and to kill? The second challenge con- 
cerns life within each nation: can the 
products of science and industry be used 
to benefit all the people, without weaken- 
ing the democratic ideal and without les- 
sening freedom? Or will conflicts between 
groups over industrial organization and 
the use of wealth lead to the destruction 
of liberty for the individual? 


1. The League of Nations Is 
Formed After World War I 


In the years right after World War I, 
in the 1920's, millions of men and women 
around the rapidly Westernizing globe 
believed they were successfully meeting 
the first of these challenges. They be- 
lieved that enduring peace was possible. 
They were so optimistic about it that the 
period from the end of World War I to 
the beginning of depression in 1929 can 
be called the Hopeful Twenties. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Dream 

On a snowy St. Valentine's Day in 
1919, President Woodrow Wilson stood 
up before the Paris Peace Conference, a 
bulky document in his hands. It was a 
day of personal triumph for Wilson. Over 
the halfhearted support or downright op- 
position of delegations representing many 
of the nations, Wilson had finally won 
an agreement to set up à League of Na- 
tions. When he finished reading the doc- 
ument, he said in a quiet voice: " A living 
thing is born." Mrs. Wilson smiled 
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proudly. No one clapped, as no one claps 
in a church. This was the solemn mo- 
ment when the first world war was being 
followed by the first world league to keep 
peace. 


League Minus Three 

The United States could not become a 
member of the League without the ap- 
proval of the United States Senate. Strong 
opposition to the League appeared in the 
Senate. Opposing Senators took the posi- 
Чоп that they would go along with the 
League only if a number of “ reserva- 
tions," or special amendments, were at- 
tached to it. The most important of these 
reservations provided that the United 
States assume no obligation, without a 
vote by Congress, to cut off trade with, 
or use its armed force against, a League 
member that broke the League Cove- 
nant. Wilson called this reservation a 
* knife thrust at the heart of the treaty." 
He feared that it meant delaying and pos- 
sibly blocking American participation in 
a League action against an offending 
state. 


Wilson demanded the League without 
reservations, or no League at all. As far 
as the United States was concerned, he 
got no League. The United States, after 
bitter debates, ended by making a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany and did not 
enter the League. The League also lacked 
among its original members two other 
important states — Germany, which the 
Allies wanted to keep out until it proved 
itself co-operative, and the Soviet Union, 
home of the hated Communists. 

The attitude of the United States was 
a blow to League enthusiasts, but it did 
not appear completely disastrous, since 
the major European Allies were all repre- 
sented. The absence of Germany and tht 
Soviet Union did not seem vital to many 
people. Both countries were weak in 1920 
and not immediately feared. Most states 
made agreements with Soviet Russia out 
side the League in order to trade with 
that vast country. They trusted that Com 
munism would fail and that both Russia 
and Germany would, in time, become 
like the nations of western Fo 
Then, it was said, they would be ac 
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mitted to the League. As the League went 
to work, an atmosphere of great hope 
filled its beautiful marble buildings in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


How the League Worked 

The League had three main parts: the 
Assembly, the Council, and the Secre- 
tariat (sek-ruh-rarr-ee-at). Each nation be- 
longing to the League had one vote in 
the Assembly, which served as an advisory 
parliament for the all-important Council. 
The Council was made up of one repre- 
sentative from each of the major members 
of the League (Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan) and of representatives from small- 
er nations elected for a three-year term. 
The Council, because it represented the 
main power of the League, made the 
major decisions. The Secretariat, headed 
by a secretary-general, carried on the 
League's everyday business. 

The League had plenty of everyday 
business that had nothing to do with the 
тоге spectacular disputes between na- 


tions. Various international committees 
were set up. They brought relief to com- 
munities stricken by floods, epidemics, or 
earthquakes. "They tried to control the 
traffic in opium and to supervise the treat- 
ment of natives in colonies. They also 
sought to get international agreements 
concerning minimum-wage laws in fac- 
tories, unemployment insurance, and 
night work. These humanitarian com- 
missions made slow but sound progress. 

The peacemaking machinery of the 
League was not intended to create an in- 
ternational state. Each nation remained 
free to quit the League and the League 
did not set up an international army to 
enforce its decisions. But the member na- 
tions did agree to bring before the Coun- 
cil any dispute that was likely to lead to 
war. 

If the Council agreed unanimously on 
the way to settle the dispute, the countries 
involved in it had to accept the decision 
or face punishment. The Council could 
enforce its decision by imposing sanctions 


In 1927, Charles A. Lindbergh, in his Spirit of St. Louis, became the first pilot to fly 
the Atlantic alone. His feat greatly helped to popularize aviation. 
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The League of Nations buildings at Gene 
Switzerland, were a beautifully executed y 
bol of men's hope for world peace. Impos 
stairways led to the Assembly Building (k| 
murals decorated the walls of the Com 
Chamber (below). 
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law if the disputing countries agreed 
bring the case before it. | 
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The League of Nations did not sett 
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Council Assembly ^ Secretariat any disputes between big portum P 
(Four major (Secretary- under the rules outlined here, it ence ў 
nations and General with number of contests between small coun 
тышо Ge staff from all} tries which might have led to wars i 
small nations) nations) might have eventually forced big coun 
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tries into conflict. 


(sank-sh’nz), that is, by cutting off all 
trade and loans to the country which re- 


2. War Is Declared Outlawed 


fused to accept the decisions of the coun- but Tensions Continue 
cil. If economic sanctions did not stop А went 0n 
the war, the Council could impose mili- Attempts to organize peace 


Е ue. 
tary sanctions, that is, it could ask mem- not only inside but outside the i 
ber nations for the use of parts of their Though the United States kept number 
armies and navies. On the other hand, if turned to the League, it made т affairs 
only a majority of the Council agreed on of contributions toward settling 
the way to settle the dispute, the Council between nations. 
could not apply economic and military 
sanctions. But the League Covenant did The Washington Conference nce, the 
provide that the two disputing countries After the Paris Peace Coney France 
must wait three months before starting a United States, Britain, Japan, E navies: 
war. Member nations of the League also had begun а race to increase t di ambi- 
supported a World Court. The Court had The race was kept going by ! Japan 
power to decide issues under international tions or fears of the big nations: 
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nursed ambitions to dominate all eastern 
Asia. Britain was worried that Japan 
might threaten its outposts and trade in 
the Pacific and Canada's undefended 
Pacific coast. The United States was also 
worried about Japan's ambitions, and was 
not confident that Britain would take 
à strong position against Japan. Ameri- 
cans favoring a bigger navy pointed out 
that Japan and England were still allied 
by a treaty made before World War I. АП 
three countries seemed likely to go on in- 
creasing their navies indefinitely. 

In 1921, President Warren Harding 
called a conference in Washington of 
most of the countries concerned with the 
Pacific area. Under American leadership, 
àn agreement to limit navies— the first 
agreement of its kind in history — was 
signed. Each power was assigned a limit 
to tonnage of naval craft. The limit was 
fixed in proportion to, or by a ratio to, the 
tonnage of other powers. The tonnage ra- 
tios for battleships and aircraft carriers — 
the two types that largely determined the 
strength of a navy — were set at five for 
the United Sates, five for Britain, and 
three. for Japan. Lesser powers received 
lesser ratios. 

At the Washington Conference, also, 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance was replaced 
with а general agreement by the signing 
nations not to attack each other's posses- 
sions in the Pacific. They also agreed to 
Preserve the open door to Chinese trade. 
Japan agreed to withdraw from Shan- 
'ung and Siberia, but she assured her 
naval control of the eastern Pacific by get- 
ting a promise from the Western powers. 
Britain and the United States agreed not 
to increase the fortifications on any Pacific 
Outpost except Britain's Singapore and 
the United States’ Hawaii (see map on 
Рр. 554-55). These provisions seemed to 

ting quiet to the Pacific area and there- 
fore they were taken as another omen of 
Peace for the world. 


Putting Central Europe on Its Feet 

On the other side of the world, the con- 
spicuous sore spot was central Europe. 
Germany’s representatives, unable to do 
anything else, had signed the peace treaty, 
even though they opposed some of its pro- 
visions. One of the provisions stated that 
Germany should pay to the Allied coun- 
tries large sums of money as reparations 
(rep-er-ay-shunz), that is, to repair dam- 
age resulting from the war. Historians 
still debate how sincere Germany was in 
trying to pay the bill. In any event, severe 
economic troubles came to Germany. The 
government printed so much money that 
it became worthless. Soon two million 
German marks were needed to buy a loaf 
of bread! As this printing-press money in- 
creased, Germany stopped paying repara- 
tions. The French, in order to force Ger- 
many to pay, sent troops into the Ruhr 
industrial region. Encouraged by the Ber- 
lin government, the Ruhr industrial 
workers refused to work, and the Ger- 
man mark kept on sinking in value. Four 
years after the peace, an American quar- 
ter was worth one trillion German marks. 
Germans found that their lifetime savings 
now had no value, and the government 
could not pay its bills. 

With Germany bankrupt in 1924, Eng- 
land and France agreed to set up a com- 
mittee of experts, headed by an American, 
to study Germany’s ability to pay its rep- 
arations. On its part, the German govern- 
ment became more co-operative. Out of 
this co-operation came a series of plans 
which brought (1) a scaling down of the 
reparations terms; (2) the removal of Al- 
lied troops from the Ruhr Valley; and 
(3) large loans to Germany, principally 
from the United States, to set Germany’s 
economic life in operation again. Mean- 
while loans arranged through the League 
were also putting Austria on its feet. Cen- 
tral Europe, which was vital to the eco- 
nomic life of the whole European conti- 
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nent, was in a reasonably good condition 
for the first time since the war. 


World Prosperity Aids World Peace 

'The recovery of central Europe was ac- 
companied by a surge of prosperity 
throughout the world. In the first years 
after World War I, most of the world 
had run into serious economic troubles. 
Unemployment rose in the cities, and the 
prices of farmers' crops dropped. But be- 
ginning about the time of Germany's re- 
covery in 1924 and continuing for five 
years, most of the world enjoyed a boom. 
Loans flowed from the rich nations (es- 
pecially the United States) to Europe, 
South America, and Asia, and the money 
brought new life to industry and agricul- 
ture. This boom made the nations more 
wiling to talk peace. Hatreds carried 
over from the war softened in the sun of 
greater prosperity. 


Germany Back in the Fold 


Under these favorable circumstances, 
Germany came back into the councils of 
the principal nations. In 1925 representa- 
tives of Germany and the western Euro- 
pean powers met amid the calm and 
beauty of an Alpine autumn in Locarno, 
Switzerland. Here they signed treaties 
guaranteeing to keep the Franco-German 
border intact. The next year Germany 
was unanimously elected to the League 
of Nations and was given a permanent 
seat on the Council. Everywhere the “ Lo- 
carno spirit" was taken to mean friend- 
ship and peace between nations. 


The Pact of Paris Outlaws War 

In the Locarno spirit, there followed an 
extraordinary demonstration for peace. 
In 1929, under the leadership of the 
United States and France, all the nations 
signed the Pact of Paris, which outlawed 
war as an instrument of foreign policy. 
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The Pact declared that “ the settlerxa exa t or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever Ox agin 
they may be, which may arie алав 
them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means." 

Amid rising prosperity, peace seen 
to be more and more secure. Ever s 
hardheaded ап observer as VW ixaston 
Churchill published an account of № 
1920's which he called “The End of the 
World Crisis.” In the Hopeful Тху era tic 
the various nations, Western, WW estern 
ized, and Westernizing, seemed to b 
learning to live together in a wor LA—waide 
civilization. 


Alliances Outside the League 

But there were many events in tk 
1920's which threatened to defeat thee 
hopes. Even its member nations did not 
put full trust in the League of Nation. 
Ап ехатр1е of the uneasines Cam be 
shown in the policy of France W old 
War I resulted in the death or ma ti la gion 
of 20 per cent of France's adult male pop 
ulation. In the destruction of Property 
France lost more than a quarter Of fet 
national income. The French һабс=‹ and 
feared the Germans. They were "Cady to 
work with the League in kepa g Ge 
many at peace, but they would take m 
chances. In the period between the Ver 
sailles Peace Treaty and the pa Pais 
in 1929, France surrounded ER 
with a ring of French allies — Fel gium 
on the west, and Poland, Czechosl o v га Kin, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania on the cast and 
south. France made loans to most oi thee 
states in order to help them baild up 
their armies. 

The French treaties were we im 
portant alliances built outside t d cag 
during the Hopeful Twenties Ut thy 
were not the only ones. The birth SE eah 


po 
new alliance encouraged other PPvers (0 


form an alliance to counterbalance it. 
These agreements made the League a 
hollow shell enclosing alliances that 
would, in the event of war, provide the 
line-up of the two sides. 


The Soviet Trouble Spot 

There was another disturbing under- 
current — fear that Communism would 
spread. On its part, the Soviet Union was 
intensely distrustful of the rest of the 
world, From the day the Soviet Union 
was created, its leaders kept preaching 
that it was surrounded by enemies, ready 
to pounce upon it whenever they felt 
strong enough. 

Yet the Soviet Union did not ignore 
the rest of the world. For one thing, it 
developed Communist parties in other na- 
tions, in the hope that Communists 
might some day seize their governments. 
Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. strove to keep 
up its trade with other nations. But while 
there were economic agreements between 
the U.S.S.R. and other powers, political 
relations continued uneasy. 


3. Fascist Italy Sets 
a Totalitarian Pattern 


During the Hopeful Twenties, the 
hope for democratic government within 
Nations seemed bright. The governments 
in western Europe, in the United States, 
and in the self-governing parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations were 
all governments of the Middle Way. 
They were in the hands of new liberals, 
moderate socialists, or conservatives (for 
à review of these terms see pp. 500-01). 
The essential characteristic of Middle Way 
Parties or governments was а strong 
belief in representative government and 
in the worth of the individual. Because 


of their democratic belief, we will here- 
after refer to them not only as Middle 
Way countries but as the Western. de- 
mocracies. Throughout the Hopeful 
Twenties, they retained democracy at 
home. Abroad they co-operated by trea- 
ties and other means in an attempt to 
keep international disputes from becom- 
ing wars. 

But democracy and peaceful methods 
were not accepted everywhere. Soon after 
World War I, Italy set up a dictatorship. 
The Italian government pictured itself as 
a bulwark against Communism; at the 
same time it sneered at democracy and 
glorified war. Italy’s form of government, 
called Fascism (rasH-1zM), became popu- 
lar with reactionaries (see p. 500) in many 
countries. 


Nationalism and Fear of Revolution 

Italy came out of World War I down- 
hearted and disorderly. Italy’s prestige 
was already low because its armies had 
made a bad showing. Then at the Peace 
Conference, the Allies refused to give 
Italy control of the adjoining lands on the 
Adriatic shore. The Italian delegates 
stamped out in indignation, but they had 
to return meekly when the conference 
simply went on without them. Italian 
nationalists, who dreamed of Italy as a 
reat power in the Mediterranean, felt 
humiliated. 

The country also seethed with dis- 
orders. Before the war, Italy had large 
numbers of revolutionary socialists and 
others who desired to bring change by 
violence. Although not united on any 

rogram of action, these groups were 
alike in their admiration for the basic 
ideas of Karl Marx. They held in con- 
tempt the corrupt and wavering Italian 
parliament. They demanded that the 
workers should seize the factories and 
run them for themselves, and that the 
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CENTERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND OIL FIELDS 
FINANCIAL POWER, 1914-1929 


a h 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE TIE THE WORLD TOGETHER. Bupe s 
1920's, international trade was vitally important in determining the economic an 


peasants should seize and divide the 
large estates. After the war unemploy- 
ment increased the strength of these 
groups. Strikes and land seizures became 
more and more frequent. 

The fear of revolution alarmed the 
king, the army officers, the owners of 
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litical health of nations. Westernization had vastly increased the connections between all 


venture — mad adventure.” The son of a 
poor blacksmith, he grew up amid bar- 
room brawls. Only great ambition and 
the efforts of his devoted mother carried 
Mussolini through college to a teacher's 
diploma. Before World War I, Musso- 


lini was a revolutionary socialist. He 
Mussolini 629 


With Black Shirts stirring up trouble (top), 
Mussolini was handed the reins of the Italian 
government. Taking the Roman staff of 
office, the fasces, as his symbol, Mussolini 
stirred the people with gigantic public spec- 
tacles reminiscent of the ancient em pire (mid- 
dle). Fascism emphasized military might and 
glory. Mussolini. struck poses as a fighter 
(right), and trained Italian youth for war 
(far right). 


All four pictures from Acme 
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FASCISM 
TAKES OVER 
ITALY 


called for the overthrow of capitalism 
and of the Roman Catholic Church and 
he opposed nationalism, imperialism, and 
all wars. Hc had to flee Italy and live as 
an exile in Switzerland. 

At the beginning of World War I, 
Mussolini went through what he called 
a “miracle of conversion," but what his 
enemies called a large bribe from a 
French propaganda agent. He dropped 
his plea for peace and now spoke for 
war. He acquired his own newspaper 
and in it called upon Italy to enter the 
war on the side of the Allies. His edi- 
torials became more and more national- 
it, more and more imperialist. He de- 
nounced Marxists for their lack of Ital- 
ian patriotism. He appealed to reaction- 
aries by promising to use force to stop 
strikes and clean out the Marxists. He 
appealed to downhearted nationalists by 
promising to build a great army, and to 
tevive the glories of the Roman Empire. 
He called his movement Fascism, from 
fasces (Fass ел), the Latin word for the 


bundles or rods which the ancient Ro- 
mans had carried in their parades as a 
symbol of their unity and strength. 


But Mussolini did not forget that wide- 
spread unemployment and low wages 
helped the Marxist revolutionaries to 
grow strong. He blamed the hard times 
on the Italian parliament, and promised 
an honest and efficient government which 
would do away with depression and 
bring “national glory” to Italy. He 
talked of winning colonies for Italians 
and of making Italy again the greatest 
power in the Mediterranean. 


Fascism in Power, 1922 

These promises and Mussolini’s excit- 
ing call for adventure won over to him a 
strange collection of followers. They in- 
cluded: gun-carrying college students; 
unemployed veterans who were sick of 
parliament and wanted social reforms; 
wealthy industrialists and landowners 
who feared the Marxists; army officers 
who dreamed of a powerful army; and 
professional gangsters who liked making 
a living by beating up people. Money 
came to Mussolini from industrialists who 
were ready to pay him to stamp out 
Marxism. With this money he organized 
his followers into the Black Shirts (named 


after the shirts they wore as a conspicu- 
ous part of their uniforms). 

By 1922 the Black Shirts were an army 
of three hundred thousand men. Musso- 
lini now openly proclaimed his intention 
to seize power from the parliament. He 
prepared the way by declaring Fascism's 
loyalty to the king and by assuring the 
Pope that in case of violence all Church 
property would be protected. Then Mus- 
solini proclaimed a “march on Rome,” 
and ordered his Black Shirts alerted. 
Mussolini never had to march on Rome. 
Two of his lieutenants went to see the 
king, and the king appointed Mussolini 
premier of Italy. Mussolini hurried to 
Rome to address fifty thousand wildly 
celebrating Black Shirts. Hands on his 
hips, his jaw stuck defiantly out, he 
promised to * make Italy over" under 
Fascism. 


Fascism Destroys Democracy 


Mussolini boasted that he had no con- 
sistent principles about how to run a 
country, such as democrats or Commu- 
nists had. * Fascism . . . builds from day 
to day," he said. Once in power, he car- 
ried out all kinds of policies, no matter 
how contradictory. Yet Mussolini fol. 
lowed certain main lines of thought and 
action that seemed most likely to hold 
and extend his power. Those lines of 
thought and action amounted to the 
Fascist program. Because this program in 
time was to be more or less duplicated by 
adventurers grabbing power in Germany, 
Japan, Spain, апа smaller countries, its 
main features are worth examining. 

First, Mussolini made extreme national- 
ism the heart of his Fascism, and used 
nationalist ambitions to oppose democ- 
racy. He blamed democracy for the fail- 
ure of Italy to become a great power and 
for the poverty of the unemployed work- 
ers and the peasants. Democracy, said 
Mussolini, is *a thing of the past... It 
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represents craven weakness 
bounded stupidity.” 

Second, to replace democracy, Musso- 
lini declared the rule of one man and 
one party. He used force to get rid of 
a freely elected parliament and to abol 


ish free speech. His most dangerous op- 


and un 


ponent, a moderate socialist named Mat- 
teotti (mat-ec-Aw-tee), was murdered by 
leading Fascists. Mussolini was pro- 


claimed il Duce (ecl ооо-сһау), or “the 
leader," and he demanded absolute ое 
dience to the orders of il Duce. He ruled 
through the Fascist party, the only party 
permitted to operate in Italy. 

Third, Mussolini made his power sè 
cure by strict control of the nation’s life. 
The Fascist party was like the Commu 
nist party in being built on many small 
cells and in being subject to strict disci 
pline. Like the Communists, the Fascists 
employed many means of party action. 
All athletic clubs and similar social 01840" 
izations had to be connected with the 
party. Organizations of boys of all ages 
trained new members in military drill an 
obedience to Fascist principles. But there 
were no elections in the Fascist party, ® 
there were in the Communist party, me 
even in theory. The Fascists опей | 
the fact that Mussolini gave the a 
and they obeyed. Mussolini wo 
high officials of the party, who € p " 
lower ranks. IZ Duce was responsi > 
no one. There continued to be a Ko 
a parliament in Italy, but the e icd 
not interfere, and Mussolini han dt 
the members of parliament from dc 


Fascists. 


Control of Industry and Арка eav- 

Mussolini accused democracy id each 
ing employers free to compete emp 
other in ways which produced u also for 
ment. He denounced democracy "m 
leaving workers free to organize aids 


z bem 
wished. Economic freedom, 


weakened the nation by leading to class 
war between laborers and their employ- 
ers. He said that the state should inter- 
fere to prevent these evils. 

Mussolini set out to control all the eco- 
nomic life of Italy. He forbade the work- 
ers to join any unions or the employers 
to join any associations except those con- 
trolled by the Fascist party. He proposed 
to regulate economic life through organi- 
zations, the corporazione. In theory each 
of these councils was formed of repre- 
sentatives from the labor unions, the 
manufacturers, or the farmers. In practice 
all the farm and labor representatives and 
most of the employer representatives 
were picked by officials of the Fascist 
party. 

In setting up these councils, Mussolini 
was building on an ideal which had been 
growing popular in many countries — 
the ideal of government control over pri- 
vate economic life for the public interest. 
On the surface, the Fascist moves scem 
similar to those measures to increase gov- 
ernment control over business that were 
later taken in democratic countries. Sev- 
eral things must be remembered, how- 
ever, when comparing the two: (1) Un- 
der Fascism, labor unions were not free, 
and their representatives were not chosen 
by free elections; neither were the repre- 
Sentatives of the farmers or the employ- 
ers. (2) Under Fascism, the primary aim 
Was not to improve the condition of work- 
ingmen and farmers; the primary aim 
Was to keep the Fascist party in power 
and to further an imperialistic program 
for the nation. (3) The Fascist party be- 
came more and more the ally of the rich 
industrialists and landowners against the 
Workers and farmers. (4) Free political 
Parties, free elections, and civil liberties 
Were abolished under Fascism. Hence, if 
the people were discontented, there was 
no way to change the government except 

у revolution. 


Fascism’s Foreign Policy 

The foreign policy of Fascism was 
naked imperialism and militarism. Italy 
was a great nation, Mussolini told his 
country, with a glorious past in the Ro- 
man Empire and a glorious future fight- 
ing to re-establish Italian control over the 
whole Mediterranean area. The Medi- 
terranean, Mussolini declared to the Ital- 
ians, was mare nostrum — our sea. A 
growing Italian empire would wipe out 
the “humiliation” suffered at the Paris 
Peace Conference. It would open places 
for Italians to colonize without living un- 
der a foreign flag, and it would bring 
new markets to Italy's industries without 
being hampered by tariffs. Mussolini set 
up a many-colored, marble map of the 
Roman Empire in a conspicuous place in 
Rome. This was to keep the people con- 
stantly reminded of what they were ех- 
pected to achieve. To prepare his nation 
for a war for empire, Mussolini taught 
that war was good just because it was 
war. Fighting, he said, "brings all human 
energies to the highest tension and im- 

rints a seal of nobility on the peoples 
who have the virtue to face it." 

To the cynical imperialists of Fascist 
Italy, peace organizations and treaties 
were good only insofar as they put Italy 
in a stronger position to make threats of 
war, or war itself. Mussolini's government 
stayed in the League for a number of 
years, and signed both the Locarno Pact 
and the Pact of Paris. But its real foreign 
policy rested on “beautiful cannon,” to 
quote another Mussolini phrase. 


Fascism Outside Italy 

While Mussolini strutted across Italy, 
Fascism won support elsewhere. Other 
nations were moving toward govern- 
ments that depended upon extreme na- 
tionalism to support a dictatorship at 
home and an imperialistic policy abroad. 
These governments called themselves by 
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many names but we shall call them Fas- 
cist, after the Italian model which they all 
basically resembled. During the Hopeful 
Twenties, the government of Mustapha 
Kemal’s new Turkey came more and 
more to resemble Mussolini’s new Italy. 
So, too, did most of the governments of 
the small nations of the Balkans-to-Baltic 
Belt. In many large nations, Fascist move- 
ments appeared. Though small in num- 
bers, Fascists in Germany, Spain, Austria, 
and even in France built up party organi- 
zations that were ready to seize power if 
the opportunity came. 


Harnessing Knowledge for Fascism 
Nations turning to extreme national- 
ism bent the inventions of science to that 
purpose, just as the Communists used 
science to advance their ends. Mussolini, 
for example, concentrated less оп build- 
ing commercial airlines than on building 
a powerful military air force. During 
World War I, the Italian auto manufac- 
turer, Agnelli, converted his famous Fiat 
motor to airplane production. Mussolini 
made Agnelli a Fascist senator, and put 
his giant aircraft factories to work increas- 
ing Italy's military might. 'The film and 
the radio, too, could be used to bolster 
either democracy or dictatorship, to teach 


either peace or war. Mussolini earlay t2sed 
the radio and film to teach the Italia 
that Fascism was good and that im peril 
ism would benefit them. He and otha 
extreme nationalists barred from thir 
countries those films which did not lear 
the impression they wanted. MassoLini 
even barred a Walt Disney film —— be 
cause it freedom look like соо 
happy a condition. 


made 


А Key Word: Totalitarianism 

The Fascist government in ау and 
the Fascist-like governments outsid = Italy 
were called fotalitarian (toh-taiia—xr ag 
ee-un) governments. The same папса < wwe 
given to the Communist rule in the Sovit 
Union. Communism and Fass» cif 
fered in important ways, and Fascism 
gained followers, as you have sœra, by 
presenting itself as the way to kep ou 
Communism. Yet both Communisrxa anil 
Fascism are accurately called totale Z ez 2-z en 
because they suppress the freedom Є tke 
individual citizen and use the total же 
sources of the nation to carry CLE fe 
plans of a few leaders. During Our Ag 
of Challenge, totalitarianism, frt 311 zs 
Fascist form and then in its Comma x аў 
form, was to prove the chief menace w 
democracy and to peace. 


In Our Age of Challenge, men had vast new power to brin 
about good or evil. Beneath the optimism of the Hopeful LA the 
threat of totalitarianism Was present. There was the menace of both Com, 


A LOOK 
BACK 


munist totalitarianism, centered in Russia, and Fascist wala —— 
first put into practice by Mussolini in Italy. fle - 

To make his way to power, Mussolini took advantage n А alia; 
discontent arising from unemployment after the war, the feeling o: be 
ing treated as a second-rate power, and the fear of violent Wim 
He became absolute ruler of Italy. His Fascist party A n Rc EE 
courts, the military forces, and the economic life of the WP Ex: 
preached national glory, expansion in the Mediterranean area, OS the 
necessity of war. o 

The Fascists in Italy and in other countries opposed a сае 
methods and scoffed at international peace efforts. But pp = чы 
Hopeful Twenties these efforts were made. The League ? “ong 
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though rejected by the United States and though it at first excluded 
both Germany and the U.S.S.R., tried to settle international disputes 
and to advance humanitarian reforms. 

While many nations made military alliances outside the League, 
they also joined in other peace efforts. In the Washington Conference 
of 1921, the United States, England, and Japan agreed to limit their 
navies. In 1925 and 1929, many nations signed pacts outlawing war as 
a means of settling foreign disputes. The Twenties seemed even more 
hopeful as Germany was relieved of part of its reparations burden — 
debts to the Allies— and regained prosperity along with most of the 


other major nations. 


For a time there was hope, but great perils lay beneath. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. What three important nations were not 
members of the League of Nations? Why 
Was each of the three outside of the League? 

2. How was the League organized? By 
what means could the League enforce its 
decisions? What were its chief weaknesses? 

3. What contribution did the Washington 

Conference make to peace? Why was the 
Pact of Paris considered a good omen for 
peace? 
Jt What were the German reparations? 
Why was it necessary to put Germany on 
its feet before the world could resume its 
Normal ways? How did the Allies help 
Germany? 

5. What conditions within Italy paved the 
Way for the rise of the Fascists to power? In 
What way were Fascist methods the opposite 
of democratic methods? 

6. How did the Fascists control industry 
and agriculture? What was the foreign pol- 
Icy of the Fascists? 

7. How does the term totalitarianism 
cover both Communism and Fascism? 


Then and Now 


т. Does it seem to you that peo- 

le and nations during the 
1920's earnestly sought ways to establish 
Peace and prevent wars? What evidence 
Can you cite to support your answer? 


2. How do the locations of the United 
States and France help to explain some main 
differences between the foreign policies of 
the two countries following World War I? 

3. As you look back on the 1920's, does 
* isolation" rather than participation in a 
world organization seem to be the best pol- 
icy for the United States? 

4. Why did Fascism appeal to discon- 
tented men? Why did Fascism make the 
members of the Fascist party feel important? 

. How does a dictator relieve people of 
the effort and responsibility of making their 
own decisions? 

6. Although the radio, airplane, and mo- 
tion picture help make a smaller world, 
does it follow that they will make for more 
understanding between various peoples? 


4 Activities 
ў т. Magazine investigation. Look 
up articles in magazines pub- 
lished in the 1920’s and find out what hopes 
and fears were expressed for the League. 

2. “This Shrinking World.” Start with 
the first inventions of early men and show 
by a series of drawings or pictures how 
man’s inventions have been shrinking the 
world from the beginning of history. Would 
shoes be one of the inventions? 

‚ Can you draw a diagram or cartoon to 
show (1) how few people belong to the only 
party that is allowed in a Fascist state; and 
(2) how a dictator like Mussolini controls 
all power in a Fascist state? 
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ORLD-WIDE ESSION 
ADS TO WO WAR II 


The Hopeful Twenties closed with economic disaster for most 
nations. Beginning in 1929 a world-wide depression slowed interne 
tional trade to a trickle. Industrialism had made the Western es 
highly dependent on markets and investments outside their own bount- 
aries; as one nation developed economic troubles, so did others. T 

Depression turned several countries into a breeding gros ) 

А ТООК parties of the extreme right (Fascism) and extreme left (Comi i 

AHEAD During the decade from 1929 to 1939, Hitler seized power i M 
extreme nationalist party in Germany, and in Japan тюн ала 
laid plans to conquer an empire. Together with the Italians, ше 
mans and Japanese began a series of attacks on other nations. ern 

Hitler revealed the true nature of totalitarianism in the mo le 
age. He based his power on extreme nationalism, hatred among P 
and ever-increasing violence — at home in the form of police co 
of all thought, abroad in the form of conquest and war. 

On the maps on Pages 606-07, 652-53, and 679 loc 
ing countries: Manchuria in northern China; Ethiopia in eastern he ge” 
Spain and Albania in Europe. On the map on page 679 s ; y, and 
graphical position of Czechoslovakia, Austria, the Rhine к 
Poland in relation to Germany. 


ate the follow- 
Africa; 


; ically 
Г the late 1920s, shortly before he ег optimism was echoed in Ж у 
became President, Herbert Hoover all the major nations. Yet ora c the 


ЕТА . . 1 
said: “We in America today are nearer months later, the United States, 


. fro 
to the final triumph over poverty than rest of the world, seemed me been 
ever before.” These were the climactic conquering poverty than e history 
days of the Hopeful Twenties and Hoov- in the darkest ages of the ш: 
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1. The Depression of 1929 
Unsettles the World 


By 1931, unemployment in the United 
States mounted toward the ten-million 
mark. In Canada a bushel of wheat sold 
at the lowest price known. In Germany, 
it is estimated, 60 per cent of the men 
under the age of thirty-five could not find 
à job of any kind. In England, so many 
factories closed down that the total in- 
dustrial output of the country slumped by 
more than 30 per cent. At the depth of the 
economic troubles, it was estimated that 
more than forty million workers in the 
world were out of a job and almost as 
many farmers were in danger of losing 
their land. These were a few of the signs 
marking the world-wide depression that 
began in 1929. 


The Depression Is World-wide 

It is not easy to determine or anticipate 
the exact causes of a depression. A period 
of depression is, as the name suggests, a 
low point in the life of a country's econ- 
omy. In the highly industrialized mod- 
ern age, depressions have usually not re- 
sulted from a lack of goods for people to 
buy. Rather, they result from people's in- 
ability to buy the goods that industry or 
agriculture is capable of producing. As 
men lose income they buy less, and be- 
cause the demand for goods thereby de- 
creases, still other workers or farmers lose 
their jobs or their land. A downward 
Spiral sets in, until it is quite possible, as 
Was true in many countries after 1929, that 
People lack food while farm products, 
having no market, rot in warehouses. 

Ever since the early nineteenth century, 
When industrialization speeded up, de- 
Pressions have been both severe and far- 
reaching, As industrialization spread to 
Тапу countries, it made them more vul- 
nerable to the effects of depression. This 


was because industrialization tied the eco- 
nomic world together in a network of 
trade, loans, and international firms. By 
1929 industrialization had in some way 
touched almost every corner of the world. 
Silk workers in Tokyo, oil workers in 
Oklahoma, coffee workers near Rio de Ja- 
neiro — all were hit hard by the depres- 
sion of 1929. 


Hard Times Give Fascists Their Chance 

For most nations, the depression of 
1929 lasted, at least to some extent, until 
World War II. The failure to provide 
enough jobs and to keep farm prices up 
was directly connected with the failure to 
keep the peace. Economic distress made 
people bitter, resentful, more ready to 
hate their neighbors, more willing to fol- 
low bold adventurers who sneered at the 
slow, complicated processes of democracy 
and peace. 

Depression increased the appeal of ex- 
treme nationalists in Japan and Germany. 
They taught that military conquest would 
provide more markets for their country’s 

roducts and more land for people to 
settle upon. These German and Japanese 
extreme nationalists were the Fascist lead- 
ers, similar to Mussolini in Italy. At the 
same time, the Communists were grow- 
ing in importance. The widespread un- 
employment that came with depression 
attracted more people to the Communists, 
who claimed that they could rid their 
countries of depression. Other people, 
alarmed by the spread of Communism, 
turned to the Fascists. Many conserva- 
tives, because they feared Communism 
so much, were reluctant to oppose the 
Fascist dictators, who proclaimed them- 
selves the only bulwarks against a “Red 


tide.” 


Three Types of Government 
As the depression deepened during the 
1930's, the governments of the countries of 
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the world divided into three main groups. 2, Japan Turns to Fascism 
However hard hit, the Western democ- 


racies held to the Middle Way of democ- Japan had Westernized rapidly and 
racy and moderate reforms (see p. 505). only during the last half century. It had 
The Western democracies included the — built up industries and armed forces like 
three great powers, the United States, those of the West, but it had never started 
France, and Britain (together with the a genuine democratic tradition. The Jap- 
self-governing nations in the British Com- — anese continued to be tightly governed 
monwealth). The Soviet Union, stretch- Бу the big businessmen and military lead- 
ing over one-sixth of the earth’s surface, ers who gained control when Japan first 
continued to be Communist. Although no turned to Westernization. 

other country actually turned to Com- 

munism, Communist parties grew strong- Need for Foreign Markets 
er in most of the nations of Europe and Even before the depression, Japan's in- 
Asia. Fascism continued in Italy and in — dustrialists. had been increasingly gum 
other countries where it had seized con- cerned because they depended so heavily 
trol in the 1920's. As the 1930's advanced, оп foreign markets. Japan had been in- 
Fascism spread to other lands, including — dustrialized. without raising the general 
powerful Germany and Japan. standard of living of her people. With 


Depression throughout the world greatly increased the danger of a world-wide war. 
This American breadline typified the world-wide distress. Bitter discontent led many 
people in Europe and Asia to turn to totalitarian leaders who preached war. 


Teman quas m 


much of the population living from hand 
to mouth, the Japanese did not have 
enough money to buy the products of the 
busy Japanese factories. The goods made 
in the factories had to be sold abroad. 

No country was hit harder by the de- 
pression than Japan. Foreigners cut their 
orders for its products — one-third less in 
the first ycar after the depression began. 
А large market for Japanese goods was 
China. Conditions became difficult when, 
as a result of Japan's attempt to dominate 
China during World War I, the Chinese 
boycotted Japanese goods. 

Japanese industrialists also feared the 
oss of their holdings in Manchuria. 
The successful northward march of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang army seemed 
ikely to bring Manchuria back under 
Chinese control (see p. 598). Japanese 
businessmen had more than $500,000,000 
invested in Manchurian railroads and fac- 
tories. Manchurian coal and iron deposits, 
worked by cheap Chinese labor, were im- 
Portant in supplying factories in Japan, 
which had little coal or iron of its own. 
Manchuria was the one large market out- 
side Japan itself which the Japanese in- 
dustrialists had come to consider abso- 
lutely theirs. The depression and the 
threatened loss of Manchuria made Japa- 
nese industrialists ready for desperate 
measures, 


Extreme Nationalists Gain Support 
Under these circumstances, the indus- 
trialists accepted the leadership of the 
military men who had long been saying 
that Japan should conquer a large em- 
Pire. The common man of Japan’s fac- 
tories and farms, even if he mattered little 
the major decisions made in Tokyo, 
Was also more ready to follow the army 
and navy leaders. Two years of depres- 
Son had produced four million unem- 
ployed in the cities. Farmers’ incomes had 
Бопе down 50 per cent, largely because 


the factories had cut down their purchase 
of raw silk, one of the chief products of 
Japanese farms. If war meant more mar- 
kets, it was argued, then it could mean 
jobs for the workers and high prices for 
the farmers. It might also mean, as Ja- 
pan’s imperialists were dinning into the 
ears of their countrymen, the conquest 
of fertile lands. Japan's cities and her 
countryside were overcrowded. Тһе 
promise of lands for colonization was 
tremendously attractive to workers living 
two or three to a room in ramshackle 
houses, and to peasants squeezing out a 
bare living from a highly taxed bit of 
land. 


The Japanese Seize Manchuria 

After the first two devastating years of 
the depression, the Japanese Fascists in 
Tokyo were strong enough to launch 
Japan into war. In 1931, Japanese armies 
swarmed over Manchuria, and within a 
ear the whole big, rich province was 
firmly under Japanese control. Japanese 
armies were also attacking farther south 
in China — close to the principal trading 
posts of England and the United States. 

China repeatedly appealed to the 
League of Nations to stop this plain vio- 
lation of the League Covenant. China 
also repeatedly appealed to the United 
States, which was not a member of the 
League, to take action against this viola- 
tion of the treaties agreed to at the Wash- 
ington Conference (see pp. 624-25). The 
Japanese countered by blustering that 
they would fight any nation that tried to 
stop them. The United States and Eng- 
land — the powers that would have to do 
most of the fighting, since a war against 
Japan would be a naval war — were not 
willing to risk war. They were weighed 
down by depression, and their people 
were in no mood to fight a major war 
over what seemed to be a far-off squabble. 
No serious action was taken against the 
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Japanese. When a League committee 
made a report that merely criticized the 
Japanese, the Japanese delegates stamped 
out of the meeting and the Japanese gov- 
ernment announced that it was quitting 
the League. World organization for 
peace had met its first big test — and 
failed completely. 

In Japan, the successful seizure of Man- 
churia whetted the appetite of the Fascists 
for still more power at home and more 
conquest abroad. Officials who criticized 
the large budgets of the army and navy 
were assassinated by hotheaded young 
army officers. The prime minister him- 
self, who had expressed doubts about 
further attempts at conquest, was saved 
from assassination only by taking refuge 
in a steel earthquake shelter. Japanese 
Fascists were making it plain, as Musso- 
lini had made it plain in Italy, that they 
would allow no real opposition. 

After 1931, Japan went steadily in the 
direction of one-party government, rest- 
ing on force. Its leaders preached extreme 
nationalism and planned a conquest of 
the Pacific, if not the whole world. From 
1931 until the end of World War II, Jap- 
anese armies were almost continuously 
fighting to conquer all of China. 


3. Hitler Leads Fascists 
to Power in Germany 


'The triumphs of Fascism in both Japan 
and Italy was being closely watched in 
Germany by a morose little man named 
Adolf Hitler. Depression was bringing 
bitter discontent to the German people. 
The worry about Communists was especi- 
ally strong, because the German Commu- 
nist party had already won votes running 
into the millions. The government in 
power —a Middle Way government set up 
after World War I—could not end the 
depression. Many Germans feared that it 
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would not be able to control the Commu 
nists if they tried to stage a revolution. 

In Germany the road was wide open to 
a man who would do what Mussolini 
had done in Italy — make promises to all 
groups and weld together his different fol 
lowers by appealing to a fanatical national- 
ism. Many Germans were ready to follow 
a leader who would announce a new age 
which was to end any threat of Com- 
munism, provide prosperity, and bring 
national glory and a new spirit for the 
whole country. 


Hitler: What He Was Against 

Hitler was exactly tailored for the job. 
'The son of an Austrian peasant cobbler 
who had become a minor customs official, 
he grew up without any special educa- 
tion but with demons of ambition dane 
ing in his head. World War 1, in which 
Hitler won an Iron Cross, gave him à 
moment of glory. But he came out of 5 
war in poor health and with no pm 
of a job. Trying to make a name | 
water-color artist, he had to earn his 100 
by working as a paper hanger. 

The маа toe Treaty was Ta 
ful to many Germans because 1t kept | 
their defeat їп World War 1. They н 
believed that its provisions for ss. 
payments had brought hard times to 1 
many. As Hitler wandered from i 
town to another, he made an E di 
discovery. When he ranted EE 
Versailles Peace Treaty, people us 
eagerly. He said he felt like и NU 
soldier uttering the thoughts ot m ше 
Hitler realized, too, that Jews Wi E 
by many Germans. In many i like © 
there have been some people Woe у 


sh 
Я E the Je"! 
attack their fellow citizens of бетй? 


which citizens are permitted. Anti-Semi- 
tism was stronger in Germany than in 
most countries during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. The Jews, 
like the Versailles Treaty, became a favor- 
ite subject for Hitler's attack. 

Hitler brought “the capitalists” in for 
blame and denunciation, but with typi- 
cal lack of consistency, he also presented 
himself as the protector of capitalism 
against revolution. He needed money to 
pay for uniforms for his Brown Shirts, 
which he organized in imitation of Mus- 
solini’s Black Shirts. He needed funds to 
Stage gigantic rallies, and to rent the 
radio facilities over which his shrill, hys- 
terical voice exerted a near-hypnotic effect 
оп his listeners. Hitler promised favors 
to various businesses when he got in 
power, and he proclaimed himself the 
enemy of Communism. Money came roll- 
ing into his party treasury from wealthy 
industrialists and landowners who were 
terrified by the thought of a Communist 
revolution. 

By constantly naming together Jews 
and Communists, Hitler built up a hatred 
against both. His frenzied speeches al- 
Ways left the impression that all Jews 
were Communists—one of the biggest 
among his many big lies. To explain 
Germany’s defeat in World War I, he 
Invented another myth about the Jews. 
The German army, Hitler said, had 
Never really been defeated in the field; it 
Was “ stabbed in the back by Jewish Com- 
ш ” operating on the German home 

ront, 


The Appeal to Nationalism 

While whipping up support for himself 
у his stand against Jews, Communists, 
and the Versailles Treaty, and his oc- 
asional attacks on capitalists, Hitler 
aroused German nationalism. Just as 
Ussolini was telling the Italians that 
they were the greatest people on earth, 


so Hitler told the Germans that they were 
the greatest people. Nationalism is usually 
very intense in a nation that has been 
defeated in war. Hitler made German 
nationalism burn at white heat. 

Hitler especially denounced the fact 
that the Versailles Peace Treaty had left 
millions of German-speaking people out- 
side the boundaries of Germany. There 
were German-speaking people in the 
Saar (sanr) Valley and Alsace-Lorraine 
under France; in the Sudeten (soo-pay- 
tn) region under Czechoslovakia; and 
in the Danzig region under Poland. 
Many of these German-speaking peoples 
had not been part of Germany even be- 
fore the Versailles "Treaty. But Hitler 
promised to fulfill an ambition that had 
long been the aim of extreme German 
nationalists — to unite all German-speak- 
ing people and to win more soil for Ger- 
many. 

Hitler's party was called Nazi (Naut- 
see) — German slang for National So- 
cialis. Because of Hitlers conflicting 

romises, the National Socialists includ- 

ed both nationalists who hated socialism 
and socialists who hated the rich. But 
honesty and consistency did not matter to 
Hitler, as they did not matter to Musso- 
lini. “I am willing to sign anything,” 
Hitler said. “I will do anything to ad- 
vance the success of my policy.” 


Hitler Becomes Führer of Germany, 1933 
The government of the German re- 
ublic set up after World War I was run 

by Middle Way parties. The Nazis never 

won a majority of the votes of the Ger- 
mans in any free election. In spite of the 
hard times in Germany, in spite of Hit- 
ler’s reckless promises and his skillful or- 
anization of a political machine, most 
of the Germans continued to vote for 

Middle Way parties. A smaller number 

voted for the Communists. 

But the Middle Way parties did not 
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give Germany а steady democracy. The 
sident von Hindenburg, the 
general who had led the 
mies in World War I, 
When 


members tried to meet the rising unem 


aging Pre 
German ar 
was no friend of 
democracy. democratic cabinet 
ployment by dividing the estates of the 
big landlords, Hindenburg dismissed the 
cabinet. While Hitlers Brown Shirts 
were fighting pitched battles in the streets 
with Communists, Hindenburg picked 
various aristocratic army officers and con 
servative politicians to try to govern. To 
win the support of the Nazis, some of 
these politicians advised Hindenburg to 
make Hitler chancellor (prime minister). 
They thought Hitler’s popularity would 
end once he was in office and proved 
unable to fulfill his promises to get rid of 
all of Germany's troubles. Early in 1933, 
Hitler was named chancellor. 

The politicians soon discovered their 


mistake. W a vear after Hitler be- 
came chancel the Brown Shirts made 
his power absolute by the use of force or 
threats of force. On Hindenburg’s death, 
the office of president was abolished an 
Hitler is proclaimed Führer, ог abso- 
lute leader. The Reichstag, or German 
parliament, was duced to a handpicked 
body of fa Nazis, who stood up, 
said “ Heil Hitler,” and vote 
unanimot і ything Hitler wanted, 
The Nazi d Germany in a sted 


oasted that Nazi con- 


grip and H 
: ” 
thousand years. 


trol would 


“ Co-ordinating " Germany 


The Naz copied some of its or- 
ganization Í Communists and stil 
more from Italian Fascists. There 


B i 
were no elect even * arranged ones 
Hitler appointed the leaders of larger ро 


litical divisions, they appointed the lead- 


Neville Chamberlain, the British Prime Minister (front left), revieu N 
а conference on German demands against Czechoslovakia. 


xi troops after 


rrt мды 


wt meos 


Both pictures from Acme 


"I am willing to do anything,” Adolf Hitler said, “to advance the success of my 
policy " — including the murder of hundreds of thousands of political prisoners. 


were shot, many in their own homes. 
The Nazis took care to see that each 

German was taught Nazi ideas from the 

cradle to the grave. All schools were told 


Germany was combed for the slightest what to teach, and children were organ- 
Opposition to Hitler. The Fiihrer’s chief ized into a special group, the Hitler 
licutenant, Hermann Goring (curing), Youth. The boys in the Hitler Youth 
Who had been a German air ace during were drilled day and night in Nazi doc- 
World War I, organized the Gestapo trines, trained in the use of arms, and 
(geh-sran-poh), a secret police which taught that it was glorious to die in war 
Was as ruthless as it was thorough. No for the Führer. Girls were told their duty 
опе was free from danger of being seized, to the Führer was to bear sons so that the 
beaten, tortured, sent to а concentration well supplied 
Сатар, or shot by the Gestapo. In his sec- 
ond year of power, Hitler suspected that 
Some of his Brown Shirt leaders were Christian 
plotting against him. One June morning boldly continued to preach decency and 
at least а thousand of the men who had peace from their pulpits. The Nazis knew 
helped lead the Brown Shirts to power that the influence of such clergymen 


ts of smaller divisions, and so on down 
h the individual party member. All or- 
ers, like all appointments, came from 
above, 


German army would be 


with men. 
The Nazis feared the power of the 
churches. Some clergymen 
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The Armistice, Nov. 11, 1918, ends World War I 
1920 Paris Peace Conference 

League of Nations established 

Washington Naval Conference, 1921 

Mussolini seizes power, 1922 


Sun Yat4en 


Sun Yat-sen turns to U.S.S.R. 
Stalin takes power, 1924 


German reparations 


Chinese Nationalist government 


World-wide depression begins, 1929 Q Sere 
1930 
Japan invades Manchuria, 1931 
Hitler takes power, 1933 
Mussolini attacks Ethiopia, 1935-36 
Chiang leads Chinese resistance to Japan Mussolini and Hitler 
Democracies yield to Hitler’s demands 
Communist-Nazi Pact, 1939 
World War II begins 
1940 


Pearl Harbor, 1941 
High tide of Axis advance, 1942 


Allied landing in France, 1944 

United Nations established 

First atomic bombing 

World War II ends, 1945 

Israel-Arab League conflict 

Indonesian republic established 

India-Pakistan disturbances 

Communists defeat Nationalists in China, 1949 
1950 Iranian-British oil dispute 

Korean War begins, 1950; truce, 1953 

European coal and steel community Churchill 


ee 


worked against their complete control 
over the minds of Germans. Yet they 
feared that unfavorable public opinion 
would result if they simply closed the 
churches and jailed the ministers. Instead 
they sent to concentration camps only 
the few clergymen who were particularly 
bold in speaking up against the Nazis. 
Gradually the Nazi party began to teach 
more and more openly against Chris- 
tianity. The Germans were told that the 
Christian religion had been founded by a 
Jew, Jesus, and nothing connected with 
a Jew could be good. Besides, Christian- 
ity preached kindliness and humility — 
doctrines that the Nazis sneered at as 
“soft.” The Nazis began building up 
their own religion, a hard, barbarous re- 
ligion going back to the primitive ideas 
of the ancient Germanic tribes. 

Religion, education, politics, journal- 
ism — everything in Germany was “ co- 
ordinated,” to use a favorite word of the 
Nazis. By co-ordinating Germany the 
Nazis meant making everyone in Ger- 
many think and act their way. 


Hitlers Basic Policies 

Making Germany a great military pow- 
tr was Hitler's first objective. Using this 
power, Hitler aimed to tear up the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty, and then to make 
Germany master of the world. To Hitler, 
às to Mussolini and the Japanese mili- 
tarists, war was a glorious thing. Imme- 
diately on taking power in 1933, Hitler 
began to build a powerful army and air 
force. In the same year he withdrew Ger- 
many from the League of Nations. 

Inside Germany, all independent trade 
unions and associations of farmers and 
businessmen were destroyed. They were 
Teplaced by a system of Nazi control over 
Industry and agriculture much like that 
"sed by Mussolini (see pp. 632-33)- Cor- 
Tuption in government coupled with low 
Wages and low farm prices made a farce 


of Hitler's promise to raise the standard 
of living of the German people. 

Two promises Hitler did keep. He 
ended unemployment, partly by forcing 
men and woman into labor or farm 
camps, partly by setting up a giant 
twenty-four-hour-a-day armament indus- 
try. The other promise Hitler kept was 
to persecute German Jews without mercy. 
'This was a Fascist policy originated by 
Hitler himself. There were few Jews in 
Italy, and Mussolini did not make anti- 
Semitism a part of Italian Fascism until 
the period of World War II, when he 
was trying to please Hitler. There were 
over half a million Jews in Germany, 
and Hitler declared that no Jew could 
ever be a true German. Real Germans, 
he insisted, were “pure Aryans,” and 
as such superior to all other peoples. 
Aryan is another name for Indo-Euro- 
pean. By claiming the existence of an 
Indo-European race, Hitler was asserting 
the truth of an idea which modern science 
has proved false again and again. There is 
no Indo-European or Aryan race (see 
p. 57). 

In Nazi Germany anyone connected 
with a Jewish family, even a person with 
one Jewish grandparent, was classified as 
“non-Aryan.” A ^ non-Áryan" was ex- 
cluded from most of the rights of a Ger- 
man citizen, got less food and clothing if 
there was a shortage, and lived in con- 
stant fear for his property and his life. 
Every so often, Nazi soldiers or police 
would march through the streets, stoning 
Jewish store fronts and beating up Jewish 
men, women, and children. Most of the 
property of wealthy Jews was seized, and 
many Jews were sent to concentration 
camps, where they were starved or tor- 
tured until they died. During World War 
II, an estimated three million Jews, na- 
tives of Germany or countries conquered 
by Hitler, were murdered. Thousands of 
them were suffocated in gas chambers 
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or thrust alive into the flames of a crema- 
torium (kree-muh-raw-ree-um). By the 
time Hitler himself was defeated, he 
had almost fulfilled his frightful boast 
“to rid Germany of every Jew.” Only 
about four thousand Jews were left in 
Germany. 


4. The Nations of the Axis 
Succeed in Aggressions 


Once Hitler had gained control of Ger- 
many, he looked for foreign allies. His 
government found much in common 
with other nations that wanted to tear 
up the existing political structure of the 
world. Fascists now had the leadership 
of several countries rich in industrial re- 
sources and in military skill. By 1939, 
within six years after the Nazis took 
power, Germany, Italy, and Japan were 
bound together by military and political 
agreements. Originally only Italy and 
Germany were called the Axis. This was 
a name made up by Mussolini, who said 
that the line from Rome to Berlin formed 
the axis on which the world would turn 
thereafter. Soon all three Fascist nations 
came to be called Axis powers. 


The Timetable of Axis Aggressions 
During the six years before the start 
of World War II, from 1933 to 1939, the 
three Axis nations took turns in defying 
international agreements and grabbing 
what they wanted. Marching troops into 
the territory of another country contrary 
to international agreements is called ag- 
gression. The major aggressions of the 
Axis can be set down in a timetable: 


1931-1939: Japan conquered Manchuria 
and, with some intervening periods of 
peace, fought on to control all of China. 
When World War II began in 1939, 
Japan effectively controlled Manchuria, 
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the main railroads and cities of north- 
ern and central China, and important 
coastal cities of southern China. 

1935-1936: By a seven-months war Italy 
seized rocky little Ethiopia (ee-thih- 
oH-pih-uh), formerly called Abyssinia, 
one of the few independent African 
countries. Ethiopia was poor in raw 
materials, but Mussolini told his coun- 
trymen that it would provide a market 
for Italian manufactures and a place for 
Italians to colonize. 

1936: Hitler sent German troops into the 
Rhineland, which is one of the great 
industrial areas in the world and is on 
the route for a German invasion of 
France. Both the Versailles Treaty and 
the Locarno Pact had forbidden Ger 
many to mass troops in this region. 

1936-1939: In 1936, a civil war broke out 
in Spain, and Mussolini and Hitler 
gave military aid to the Fascist We 
Ву 1939, the Fascists had won, an е 
dictatorship was set up under the total 
tarian leader, General Francisco Fran 

1938: Hitler marched into aut "n 
made it part of Germany. И} í 
claimed that Austria should be part 0 
Germany because most of the АШ 
were of “German blood.” Hitler He 
himself an Austrian. Austtla i 
Spain, had been weakened by qu 
conflicts between extreme left E 
treme right. In the struggle for P abo 
inside Austria, many of the men le 
would have been resisters tO NM 
had been shot. Austria also had ei 
home-grown brand of Fas ҮШ 
Hitler’s troops marched into à 
there was no organized m 

1938-1939: Later in 1938, Hitler 7 de 
attention on Czechoslovakia. 57 је 
manded that it surrender (0 ort 

Sudetenland, the mountainous kia | 

ern borderland of Czechoih i t 

which the population was e Јел" 

man. To give up this land W! 


the Czechs without defensible frontiers. 
By this time the Western democracies 
had already permitted Hitler to make 
important advances. The issue was dis- 
cussed by Hitler and representatives of 
Britain and France at a conference at 
Munich, Germany. The Western de- 
mocracies hesitated to back the Czechs 
in a war against Hitler. When Neville 
Chamberlain, the prime minister of 
Britain, returned from the Munich con- 
ference, he declared that “ peace in our 
time" had been assured by the settle- 
ment. The settlement provided that 
Czechoslovakia was to yield to Hitler's 
demand. On his part, Hitler declared, 
as he had after earlier advances, that he 
wanted no more territory in Europe. 
He kept this promise no better than he 
had kept previous promises. Soon all 
Czechoslovakia was under the control 
of Hitler or of small states dominated 
by Hitler. This removed from Ger- 
many's back door the strong Czecho- 
slovakian army and gave the Nazis im- 
portant Czech munitions factories. 
1939: In the spring of this year, Italian 
troops swarmed across the Adriatic and 
swallowed up little Albania. Control of 
both sides of the Adriatic had long 


been a dream of Italian imperialists. 


"Why Fascist Aggressions Succeeded 

Every one of these moves by Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan violated the League 
Covenant and other international agree- 
ments such as the Locarno Pact or the 
terms signed at the Washington Confer- 
ence. Why did the Western democracies 
stand by and permit these aggressions? 
Why did they permit the tearing up 
of the agreements on which they had 
counted for their own security? 

There were three main reasons why 
the democracies did not stop the Fascists. 
After World War I, people in the democ- 
racies were sick of war. As the depression 
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deepened, large groups in the democ r acis 
felt that their governments should spent 
money on economic relief rather taara Of 
war materials. The desire of the United 
States to stay out of European waxes wus 
so strong that the British and Frend 
governments were never sure how maradh 
they could count on American aid za gaint 
the Axis. While the Fascists were gra 
bing more and more territory, the WU ird 
States Congress passed the Nox tr alij 
Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937. These zd 
said to the world that the United Stat 
wanted no part of war. They FOr bad 
Americans to help either side їп а vvar by 
sending supplies. 

In the second place, Great Britai, 
France, and the United States ach ka 
its own national interests, and these sexe 
times conflicted. Because the C«oadflids 
arose primarily from economic Siwalries, 
the depression made the clashes лажа 
tense. The Fascists seized the орро x tua mity 
to play upon these divisions Бег «аа the 
democratic nations, while extendi ex their 
own power. у 

In the third place, the Fascist xac tion 
were able to use the fear of Comrxacaa ism 
which was widespread among the pe 
ples of the democracies. Many 2nta—€ Ten. 
munists in the democracies accepting de 
Fascist argument that Fascism WAS a Ju 
wark against Communism, WIS xeu 
tant to take too strong 4 stan а ушай 
the Fascist nations. 


Aggression Finally Brings Wat _ 

However much the democracie ss xai 
give in to the Fascists, they could not ive 
in indefinitely and protect wA а e 
curity. Yet the Axis nations NOW сз, 00 
signs of stopping aggressions. 2 rug 
out Europe, the summer of 1939 W As tes 
with the consciousness of СОЮБ Nr алаш 
London, air-raid shelters М Ка аш 
thrown up; in Berlin, ration Cards for 


ї; 1 
butter and eggs were give? out; Ax үз 


the summer sun slanted across heavy 
anti-aircraft guns flanked by a pile of 
sandbags. 

In August 1939, Hitler shattered. the 
uneasy calm with two startling moves. 
First, he signed а pact with the Soviet 
Union, which he had always denounced. 
This nonaggression pact, as it was called, 
provided that if one nation was attacked, 
the other would remain neutral. Second, 
he made demands for territory on Poland. 
The Poles and the Western democracies 


well knew that these demands would end 
the independence of Poland as similar de- 
mands had ended the independence of a 
series of small states. This time England 
and France did not back down. They 
warned Hitler that violating Poland's 
borders meant war. Hitler ignored the 
warning. At dawn on September 1, 1939, 
his planes roared over the Polish border. 
Britain and France replied by declaring 
war against Germany. World War II had 
begun. 


Severe world-wide depression, beginning in 1929, prepared the 


way for World War II. 


As the depression struc 


businessmen and the common people t 
claimed that Japan should carve out a Pacific empire. In 1931 Jap 


k, Japan's need for markets overseas led 


o follow military leaders who 
an in- 


vaded Manchuria and by 1939 had conquered large sections of China. 


A LOOK 
BACK was largely able 
following 1929 deepen 
They were ready for a 
Treaty and assert 


in the world. Under Hitler the Nazi armi 
and Czechoslovakia (1938). 


(1936), Austria (1938); 


Italy's Fascist party began ear 
Mussolini’s nationalist appeal and his progra 
power. On the argument t 
for the nation, Mussolini in 


(1939). 


silence opposition. 

Many peopl 
Fascists, but at first t 
— Germany, Italy, and Ja 


cause of (т) their strong 
ing economic interests, ап 


provided a bulwark against 
even allowed Fascists to use S 
ing 1936-1939: But France an 
vaded in 1939. Then the “ peac 


Germany emerged from М 
to recover in the Hopeful Twenties. As the depression 


ed, many Germans became restless and bitter. 
leader who called for tearing up the Versailles 
ed Germany’s right to more markets and more power 


The totalitarian leaders of 
and untrustworthy. In Germany 
the masses with bigger and bigger lie 
all Germany’s problems on the J 
former Allied countries. He used 


e in the Western democraci 
he Western democracies a 
pan — to tick off one conques 


on their timetable of aggression. The democracies were slow to act be- 
desire to keep the pe 


d (3) the widesprea 


orld War I with economic troubles but 


ies entered the Rhineland 


lier, but the depression strengthened 
m to make Italy a great 


hat he was winning colonies and markets 
vaded Ethiopia (1935-1936) and Albania 


both Italy and Japan were ruthless 
Hitler preached hatred and swayed 
s. He pushed off the blame for 
ews, the Christian churches, and the 
the murderous Gestapo police to 


es were outraged by the 
llowed the Axis powers 
t after another 


ace, (2) their own conflict- 
d feeling that the Fascists 
Communism. The Western democracies 
pain as a testing ground for conquest dur- 
d England acted when Poland was in- 
e that was no peace ” ended. 
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Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. How did the depression create a fertile 
breeding ground for Fascist groups? Which 
nations turned to the extreme right in the 
1920's and 1930's? Which nation represented 
the extreme left? Which countries repre- 
sented the Middle Way? 

2. Why did the depression give the na- 
tionalists more influence in Japan? Why did 
Britain and the United States fail to take a 
stand against the Japanese moves to conquer 
Manchuria? 

3. How did Hitler appeal to the hatreds 
of many German people? What use did he 
make of race doctrines? How did Hitler 
base his appeal on extreme nationalism? 

4. What were Hitler's plans for “ 
ordinating " Germany? 

5. How did Hitler gain and hold his 
power as Führer? What two promises did 
he manage to carry out? 

6. Who were the Axis powers? Why did 
they take the name “ Axis "? 

7. At how many different places in the 
timetable of Fascist aggression might a 
strong policy by the League, backed up by 
its major members, have brought the ag- 
gressors to a halt? 

8. What two moves in August 1939 
brought the opening of World War II in 
Europe? Could it be argued that World 
War II really began in Asia and at an earlier 
date? 


co- 


Then and Now 


1. How do you account for the 

fact that Russia chose Com- 
munism; Germany, Italy, and Japan, Fas- 
cism; and France, Britain, the United States 
and many smaller Western nations, the Mid- 
dle Way? 

2. Speaking in France on Bastille Day, 
July 14, 1946, Winston Churchill said, 
" After the First World War, Britain was 
engulfed in pacifism and the United States 
with all its strength. was submerged in iso- 
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lationism, It would have been sufficient at 
that time simply to apply the Versailles 
Treaty and prevent the rearmament of Ger- 
many. The League of Nations could have 
managed to save peace even without the 
United States, but we did not know how 
to do it. We are all responsible for that 
failure." What examples can you cite of 
Britain's pacifism and the United States" 
isolationism? Why was Germany permitted 
to rearm? What examples can you give 
where the League might have saved the 
peace? To whom does the “we” refer in 
the last sentence? What lessons does Mr. 
Churchill think we may have learned that 
can be applied to prevent a future war? 

3. How does the fact that Japan indus 
trialized without raising the levels of living 
of its workers help account for each of the 
following: (1) the ability of Japan to com 
pete with low prices in world markets; 
(2) the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few families; (3) the urgent need 
Japan for foreign markets; (4) the ability o 
Japan, a small country without resources, 
build a big navy and equip a large army. 

4. During the 1930's, a German scholar 
said that he and many other scientists en 
that Hitler’s racial doctrines were the mou 
ings of a fool, but that it didn’t m 
difference so long as they helped bu A 
strong Germany. What does the statem ii 
show about the extreme to which Germ 
nationalism had gone? 


Activities 


: ОП, 
т. A тар of Fascist E) 


3 On an outline map 0 us 
Asia, and Africa, show the Fascist agg 
sions with the date of each aggression. a 

2. Nazi terminology. Explain. d d 
of these terms was associated We oi i 
of Hitler to power: Aryan, 4?! d 


Nazi, Gestapo, nationalism. 


42 
THE UNITED NATIONS WIN 


The Nazi war machine rolled on after the fall of Poland. Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France fell under the lightning strokes of Ger- 
many's mechanized armies. In 1940 Britain stood alone. In 1941 Hitler 
invaded Russia, his short-lived ally, and the United States entered the 
war after being attacked by Japan. The war was now world-wide. 

The year 1942 saw the high tide of the Axis advance. Axis armies 
ruled almost all of continental Europe and were threatening to overrun 
the Middle East. Japan conquered the Philippines and dominated the 
Pacific waters from Alaska to Australia. But the tide turned as the Al- 
lies, or United Nations, checked the Axis long enough to build war 
industries and to stockpile supplies. In 1942 the British and Americans 
recaptured North Africa, while the Russians forced the Germans back 
from Stalingrad. In 1943 Italy surrendered and the American fleets ad- 
vanced in the Pacific. In 1944 the Allies invaded France from Eng- 
land. In 1945 first Germany surrendered, then Japan. 

At the end of the war the United Nations was charter 
world organization to keep the peace. But at the same time the atomic 
bombs, already used against Japan, made men realize that a future war 
might destroy civilization on earth. 

Among the terms to become ac 
ling, lend-lease, radar, amphibious, and D-day. 


A LOOK 
AHEAD 


ed as a 


quainted with are blitzkrieg, quts- 


ern and western Europe, and therefore 


Hms generals had carefully 
studied the military operations of 
World War I in order to learn what mis- 
takes to avoid. They concluded that two 
things were especially responsible for 
Germany’s defeat. The first was that Ger- 
many fought on two fronts, both in east- 


had to divide her forces. The second was 
that World War I was permitted to settle 
down into trench warfare. This meant an 
endurance contest in which the superior 
resources of the Allies and their command 
of the seas gradually wore Germany out. 
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1. Hitler Strikes Westward vided not only that they would not fight 


each other but that they would divide Po- 

'To avoid fighting on two fronts, Hitler land. Stalin's alliance. with Germany was 

signed the nonaggression pact with Stalin regarded by the Western democracies as 

(see р. 649). It was an agreement between а complete reversal of all Stalin had said 
two ruthless and cynical dictatorships. about Germany's threat to peace. 

The pact between Hitler and Stalin pro- The pact with Stalin fitted in with the 


AXIS CONQUESTS IN WORLD WAR II. In 1942, the Nazis dominated Europe and 
parts of Africa and were threatening the Middle East. . . 
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grand design of Hitler. He regarded it as 
a way of avoiding the first great mistake 
made by the German Staff during World 
War I. Freed of the fear of Russia, the 
Nazi generals planned to crush Poland be- 
fore England and France could really start 
fighting. Then they could turn west and 


. while their Far Eastern partners, the Japanese, had seized much of the Pacific area 


knock out, one after the other, France and 
England. 

'The second mistake of World War I 
that the German generals sought to avoid 
was an endurance contest of trench fight- 
ing on the Western Front. Now the 
Nazis planned a “war of movement," 


and were threatening to cut it off from Allied aid. 
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COUNTER” 
OFFENSIVE 


a series of thrusts of overwhelming force 
which would crush the enemy armies 
quickly and completely. For this speed 
and force, Hitler called on industry and 
science. During his years of preparation 
for war, he had the German factories 
working night and day to put the Ger- 
man armies either on wheels or in the 
planes of the Luftwaffe (Loort-vahf-eh), 
his air arm. When the German army at- 
tacked, bombers, covered by fighters, 
went ahead to blast and burn enemy rail- 
road terminals, airports, and fortifica- 
tions. Usually some planes were assigned 
to carry parachute troops, specially trained 
to damage the enemy behind his lines. 
Close behind the Luftwaffe came columns 
of tanks, which were to race far ahead of 
the infantry, cut off parts of the enemy 
army, and chop them to pieces. Then in- 
fantry divisions, many transported speed- 
ily on motorcycles and in trucks, were to 
back up the tanks in wiping out the en- 
circled pockets of the enemy army. 
Remembering the importance of the 
home front in World War I, Hitler hon- 
eycombed the enemy countries with 
fifth columnists. Fifth columnists were 
citizens of the enemy country who were 
ardent Fascists themselves or were men 
who, without any very definite opinions, 
merely wanted the lavish bribes which 
Hitler offered. They spread Nazi propa- 
ganda, sabotaged railroads and factories, 
and tried to get governments set up 
which would surrender to the Nazis 
quickly. They also exhibited films show- 
ing the fury of the Nazi attack, hoping to 
convince their countries that they should 
not attempt to stop the German onslaught. 
The Nazis used the advances made by 
science and industry for the purpose of 
making war. They soon developed a meth- 
od of fighting so swift and devastating 
that they proudly called it blitzkrieg 
(surtz-kreeg), or “ lightning war.” Other 
Axis nations and enemies of the Axis also 
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mechanized their armies somewhat and 
built air forces. But in 1939 the Germans 
were the only nation really ready for 
blitzkrieg. 


Nazi and Soviet Seizures 

Just how ready the Germans were was 
shown in the opening campaign of the 
war, in September 1939. In exactly four 


weeks Poland, a nation of thirty million 
with an army of one million, was com- 
pletely crushed. Western Poland passed 
under the iron rule of the Nazi army and 
the Nazi Gestapo. 

In accord with the Nazi-Soviet “deal” 


to parcel up Poland, Russian troops in 
vaded eastern Poland and there imposed 
a Communist dictatorship. Stalin now 
moved to destroy the independence of 
three small Baltic nations, Estonia (e 
TOH-nih-uh), Latvia (zar-vih-uh), and 
Lithuania (lith-oo-ay-nih-uh). The Soviet 
Union also demanded from its little north- 
ern neighbor, Finland, the cession of Е 
ritory. The Finns refused and, йош 
completely outnumbered, made а "d 
defense against the Russian forces t 
rushed across their border. But in the €! 
the Russians took most of what they 
wanted in a short but savage Wat 


The * Phony War " in the West | 
For more than six months ded 
German blitz of Poland there br s 
activity on the Western Front, an : 
Allied observers began to re er oe: 
war as a “phony war.” Hitler ША 
more trying trickery before forc Ў i 
broadcast to the world pios jm 
since he now had Poland, he woul ү M 
no more demands. Why, he asked; "T 
the Allies and Germany go 9? E A 
war? But the Allied governme? a 
enough of Hitlers promises. 
swered that they would la 
only when the Nazi armies 
The Allies did not fear а 


were C ШР 
German 


tack on the Western Front. After World 
War I, the French had built the five-hun- 
dred-million-dollar Maginot (mazn-ih- 
noh) Line, a defense wall of concrete and 
guns extending along France’s eastern bor- 
der. The Belgians and Dutch had their 
own fortifications to prevent the Germans 
from conquering those countries. The Al- 
lies believed that these defenses could not 
be smashed. They assumed that a stale- 
mate would develop on the Western Front 
as it had in World War 1. 

During the “phony war,” the Allies 
concentrated on cutting Germany off 
from food and raw materials from the 
outside. They brought pressure on neu- 
tral countries around Germany to try to 
stop shipments from or through those 
countries. The powerful British fleet, aid- 
ed by the French navy, patrolled the wa- 
ters over which goods might go to Ger- 
many. The Allies expected the Germans 
to grow weaker from attempting to 
smash the Maginot Line and from short- 
ages inside Germany. Then they planned 


to invade Germany. 


Weakening the British Blockade 

Six month after the blitz of Poland, the 
Nazi war machines began rolling again. 
Neutral Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
were important leaks in the Allied block- 
ade of Germany. From these countries the 
Germans had been importing large sup- 
plies of food, timber, and iron ore. 
Through these nations, also, the Nazis had 
been dealing with many neutral countries 
outside Europe. When England made it 
plain that the Allies would plug the leaks 
У, mining the waters around Scandinavia, 
the Germans moved swiftly. 

'Their armies marched into tiny Den- 
mark, which was so hopelessly unarmed 
that it could not fight. When Norway 
resisted, it was blitzed into submission, 
With important help from fifth columnists 
inside Norway. The leader of these fifth 


columnists, a Norwegian named Quis- 
ling (Kwiz-ling), became the Nazi pup- 
pet ruler of Norway, and from that time 
on traitors who ruled for the Nazis were 
called quislings. Sweden was not invaded, 
but she was now almost surrounded by 
Nazi states and most of her precious iron 
ore went to the Germans. 


Holland and Belgium: 18 Days 

On May то, 1940, the roar of Nazi 
planes and guns ended the " phony war " 
on the Western Front. Using blitz war- 
fare timed to the minute and aided by 
long-prepared treachery, the Germans 
sliced through the weak points in the 
Dutch and Belgian fortifications and 
rolled up the enemy armies. Eighteen 
days after the invasion, Holland and Bel- 
gium were conquered countries. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand 
French and British troops had rushed 
into Belgium to blunt the Nazi blitz. A 
German breakthrough to the southeast of 
Belgium forced these troops to retreat to 
Dunkirk in France, where they were 
pinned against the English Channel by 
rapidly advancing Nazi troops. Every- 
thing that could cross the Channel — 
fishermen’s boats and motorboats as well 
as regular merchant ships — was rushed 
from England to Dunkirk. During four 
horrible days, while only the stubborn 
heroism of the Royal Air Force prevented 
the Germans from bombing the ships to 
pieces, the little boats ferried the soldiers 
through the shallow waters around Dun- 
kirk to the bigger ships which carried 
them to England. Most of the soldiers 
were saved. But a large part of England's 
small stock of modern war equipment 
lay torn and twisted on the blood-spat- 
tered sands of Dunkirk. 


France: 70 Days 
Meanwhile, the Nazi blitz of France 


went ahead with unrelenting fury. Spear- 
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headed by big tanks and mobile artillery, 
under a cloud of fighter planes and 
screaming dive bombers, the Germans 
smashed through the weakest part of the 
Maginot Line— its hastily constructed 
northern tip on the border between 
France and Belgium. As the Germans 
raced into France, the Maginot Line be- 
came worse than useless. It proved to be 
a giant trap, with Germans to the front 
and rear of it. The Line's big guns did 
little good because most of them were 
built only to fire toward Germany. 

Just before Nazis troops marched into 
Paris, Mussolini declared war оп France 
to make sure that Italy would get its share 
of the spoils. But Italy was unimportant 
in beating France, less important than the 


Seizing the offensive, the Germans and Japanese 
advanced rapidly. In 1941, London was pounded 
by bombs (below). Nazi tanks rolled deep into 
Russia (right) while Rommel drove toward the 
Suez. In 1942, American prisoners were forced 
on a “ death march” in the Philippines (p. 657). 


Wide World 


French fifth columnists or the ust — «—«n- 
fusion created by the rapidity of th «= TN zi 
advance. Exaggerations of the cxaecxxay 
gains and rumors of treachery made жаса ашу 
French political leaders give up» hop 
quickly. Only seventy days after а <= € 3e 
mans launched their attack in еты wet 
France surrendered. 

Hitler now made sure that ev er «nt 
understood how completely he ha c€ жоп 
up the Versailles Peace Treaty. Co 1a ap 
tuously, his eyes blazing hatred, he sis ned 
his armistice terms for France sit Cira «x il 
the same chair in the same riload a 
placed in the same spot in the іс» reset of 
Compiégne which Foch had иес ~= hen 
the Germans surrendered to the AA Tis 
twenty-two years earlier. 


THE ALLIED NATIONS RE T R EAT 


usA 


2. Britain Holds Out and the 
United States Begins to Help 


Britain now stood alone against Hitler, 
and Britain's back was pressed hard 
against the wall. With most of her ready 
war equipment gone, with her factories 
only beginning to produce tanks and 
planes in large quantities, she could not 
have fought off a large-scale Nazi inva- 
sion. Almost all the continental coast line 
was in German hands and there appeared 
to be real danger that the French fleet 
would help the Nazis. Gaping holes ap- 
peared in the British blockade of Ger- 
many while Nazi submarines took an in- 
creasingly heavy toll of supplies coming 
to Britain from her dominions and neu- 


tral countries. 


“Blood, 'l'ears, Toil, and Sweat " 

The English people were growing more 
and more impatient with leaders who had 
permitted the Axis aggressions and who 
had not prepared England for war. The 
day that Hitler invaded Belgium and 
Holland, Winston Churchill became 
prime minister of Britain. 

Churchill was the perfect leader for an 


England that did not want to quit. Now 
sixty-five years old, he was descended 
from a family famous in the history of 
the British Empire. After 1933, when 
Hitler sneered at British power, Church- 
ill had been one of the few important 
men in England who had bluntly called 
for crushing the Nazis. Even then, Eng- 
lishmen had thrilled to the majestic lan- 
guage of his speeches. Now, with the 
Nazis debating whether the conquest of 
England would take two or three weeks, 
Churchill’s eloquence spoke the deepest 
feelings of the British people. 

To his countrymen, Churchill said: “I 
have nothing to offer but blood, tears, 
toil, and sweat... . Let us brace our- 
selves to our duty and so bear ourselves 
that if the British Commonwealth and 
Empire last for a thousand years, men 
will say ‘This was their finest hour. " 
For his countrymen, Churchill said: * We 
shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight 
on the landing grounds, we shall fight on 
the fields and in the streets, we shall fight 
in the hills, we shall never surrender, and 
even if, which I do not for a moment be- 
lieve, this island, or a large part of it, 
were subjugated and starving, then our 
empire beyond the seas, armed and 
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Wide World 


guarded by the British fleet, would carry 
on the struggle until in God's good time 
the new world, with all its power and 
might, steps forth to the rescue and the 
liberation of the old." 


Britain Holds Out 


A few days after the surrender of 
France, in the summer of 1940, the dread 
Luftwaffe began appearing over the 
principal English cities to “soften up” 
the country for invasion. The British air 
force was pitifully small compared to the 
Luftwaffe, but British science gave it two 
great advantages. The newest British 
fighter plane, the Spitfire, was faster and 
easier to handle than the German fighter, 
the Messerschmitt (mes-er-shmit). Of far 
greater importance, the Royal Air Force 
had the help of one of the most extraor- 
dinary scientific developments of the war, 
radar (mav-dahr). Radar detectors per- 
mitted the Royal Air Force to know when 
and where the Luftwaffe was coming. 
Royal Air Force planes then concentrated 
on that spot. Although the total number 
of planes in the R.A.F., was small, this 
concentration permitted it to fight on 
more nearly equal terms. 

For three months, the Luftwaffe al- 
most constantly stepped up the fury of 
its bombing of England. More than fifty 
thousand English civilians — men, wom- 
en, and children — were killed. Huge 
gashes of wrecked buildings ran across 
every one of England's principal cities. 
But the plain people of England, steadied 
by Winston Churchill’s confident leader- 
ship, did not yield to panic. The daring 
young men of the R.A.F., mightily aided 
by radar, shot down three German planes 
for every one they lost. 

Five months after the first large-scale 
bombings, the Luftwaffe attacks dwin- 
dled to infrequent raids. The Nazis never 
invaded England. Of the R.A.F., Church- 
ill justly said, * Never have so many owed 
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so much to so few." Of radar he might 
have said that never had England owed 
so much to one invention. 


The Battle of the Atlantic 

Victorv in the air still did not make 
Britain safe. As during World War |, 
submarines were threatening to defeat 
her by sinking the food and munitions 
coming to England from the dominions 


and neutral countries. Until the fall of 
France, losses of merchant shipping had 
averaged not more than one per cent, but 
then the losses doubled almost immedi 


ately. In fighting the U-boats as well as 
the Luftwaffe, radar was of tremendous 
aid. It enabled planes and ships to spot 
submarines night or day through any 
kind of weather when they were sill 
miles off. But even with radar, ship sink- 
ings increased steadily. About six months 
after its victory in the air, England was 
losing ships on the sea almost five E 
faster than she could build them. Eng? 
alone was not able to win the struggle for 
supplies, which was so vital E ko 
people began to call it the Battle 
Atlantic. 


The United States Offers Le - 

The danger that England wou a 
starved into submission brought e. 
action in the United States. At dm 
of the war in Europe, an Wi 
majority of Americans hated t ^ ї 
but with equal ardor they wan at Re 
United States to stay out of the ү. 
membering World War I, many о the 
that sending American supp ү United 
Allies would eventually draw t e Ў 
States into а shooting war. dd. ui 
United States from being a T 
had been the purpose o 5 
Acts (see p. 648), which YA Тыш a 
Now, with England losing ME d 
the Atlantic, President Franklin | 


Ў гер 
took the leadership in arguing for 


U.S. Army 


Three great aids to the Allies 


and radar equipment to detect enemy aircraft an 


of the Neutrality Acts and for sending aid 
to England. 

That country, Roosevelt said in a series 
of persuasive speeches, was “a bastion of 
American defense.” If England fell, the 
Germans would control the eastern At 
lantic and be in a position to launch sea 
and air attacks against the United States 
as well as to strangle the principal Amer- 
ican trade routes around the world. Aid 
to England, he insisted again and again, 
was America’s only chance of staying out 
of the war. “We must,” Roosevelt said 
in one of his “ Fireside Chats” to the na- 
Чоп, “ Бе the great arsenal of democracy.” 

Gradually the United States moved 
away from strict neutrality until, in 
March 1941, Congress passed the first of 
а series of sweeping Lend-Lease Acts. 
These put American resources openly be- 
hind any country fighting the Axis. 
American food, munitions — anything 


: lend-lease supplies; the long-range bomber, the B-17; 


d ships. 


helpful in fighting a war — could now be 
sent to England. In time, billions of dol- 
lars worth of American supplies were 
shipped to England and other countries 
fighting the Axis. When the Soviet Union 
later was attacked by the Nazis, it was 
aided by enormous quantities of lend- 
lease from the United States. 


The Atlantic Charter 

A few months after the passage of the 
first Lend-Lease Act, Roosevelt further 
expressed his solidarity with the Allies 
by a meeting with Winston Churchill. 
Aboard the huge new British battleship, 
H.M.S. Prince of Wales, anchored off the 
coast of Newfoundland, the American and 
British leaders wrote the “ Atlantic Char- 
ter." This famous document (see p. 660) 
stated the joint aims of the American and 
British governments for the postwar 


world. 
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THE ATLANTIC CHARTER, AUGUST 10, 1941 


The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, rep- 
resenting His Majesty's Government in 
the United Kingdom, being met to- 
gether, deem it right to make known 
certain common principles in the nation- 
al policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a bet- 
ter future for the world. 

First: Their countries seek no aggran- 
dizement, territorial or otherwise; 

Second: They desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; 

Third: They respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth: They will endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity; 

Fifth: They desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations 


3. Axis Attacks 
Extend The War 


By the spring of 1941, shortly before 
the Atlantic Charter was signed, the Bal- 
kans had been betrayed or beaten into 
the Axis camp. Mechanized Axis armies 
were marching in North Africa, and Axis- 
supported movements were stirring in In- 
dia and in the Middle East. Only two of 
the great powers, the United States and 
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in the economic field, with the object of 
securing lor all improved labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement, and social 
security M 

Sixth: After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which 
will afford assurance that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh: Such a peace should enable 
all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth: They believe that all the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since 
no future peace can be maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to 
be employed by nations which threaten, 


or may threaten, aggression outside a 
ir Ё i Tebe i the 
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came too effective. Or they could back up 
the Italian troops who were faltering in 
their attack оп Egypt, and then seize the 
Suez Canal and extend Axis control into 
the Middle East. Or, third, the Nazis 
could invade Russia. 

Stalin, despite his agreement not to 
fight against Hitler, had made plain that 
he was not a reliable friend of Germany. 
Hitler feared a Soviet attack if he sent 
Germany's principal armed forces against 
England or into the Mediterranean. On 
the other hand, German conquest of Rus- 
sia would give the Nazis the oil of the 
Caucasus, the grain of the Ukraine, the 
industries of the Donetz basin, and a 
back door into the Middle East. At dawn 
on a June day of 1941, Hitler took the 
third of the three choices. He launched a 
blitzkrieg against the Soviet Union. In- 
vasion of England and the Mediterranean 
could wait until the danger of a second 
front, against Russia, was gone. 


The Battle of Russia 

Blitzing Russia was not like blitzing 
compact, disunited, unprepared France. 
European and Asiatic Russia were bigger 
than the rest of Europe put together. Sta- 
lin had thrown the vast manpower and in- 
dustrial resources of Russia into building 
a mechanized army that was probably as 
big as the Nazi war machine. Above all, 
the Russians understood mechanized war- 
fare. 

Stalin and his generals had carefully 
studied the German campaign in France. 
They came to the conclusion that a war 
of movement could best be defeated by a 
" defense in depth," the kind of defense 
by which the Russians had defeated Na- 
poleon's invasion of their country. The 
Soviet generals avoided any direct clash 
of armies which would permit the Nazis 
to encircle and cut to pieces the main Rus- 
sian forces. Instead they retreated slowly. 
As they retreated, they ^ scorched the 


earth " to deprive the Nazis ОЁ supplies. 
Any collective farm was likely to become 
a center of guerrilla warfare, with the 
Russian men and women and even chil- 
dren suddenly turning against the Ger- 
man invaders. 

The Russians used for defense the same 
tank tactics the Nazis used for offense. 
Tanks were permitted to roam far ahead 
or aside, splitting up enemy forces into 
small groups to destroy them separately. 
As a result of the tank tactics on 
both sides, the battles in Russia often be- 
came enormous collections of machines 
dashing pell-mell through vast spaces. 
Battle lines sometimes simply did not ex- 
ist. Pincers enclosing Russians would 
suddenly turn into pockets enclosing the 
Germans. 
^]n their opening drives, the Nazis 
pushed five hundred to eight hundred 
miles into Russia, even endangering far- 
off Moscow. But they were not able to 
roll up the Russian armies quickly, as 
they had planned. Indeed, during the 
bitter winter of 1941-1942, the Russians 
were able to counterattack and to recover 
about one-fifth of the territory they had 
lost in the opening months of the blitz. 
As the spring sun of 1942 permitted the 
Nazi tanks to get rolling again, Hitler 
launched his supreme effort against Rus- 
sia, determined to smash the main Rus- 
sian armies once and for all. 


Japan Attacks the United States 

Russia’s death struggle against Ger- 
many seemed a golden opportunity to the 
ambitious Japanese Fascists. It removed 
for a long while the danger that the So- 
viet Union itself might war on Japan to 
stop Japanese penetration of the Asiatic 
mainland. The Japanese also thought that 
Britain would present no serious obstacle. 
Britain’s struggle against the submarine 
required so much of her naval might that 
she could hardly spare enough ships to 
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take on the large Japanese navy. Only the 
American Pacific fleet seemed to stand be- 
tween Japan and the ambition of the Jap- 
anese militarists. That ambition was the 
conquest of eastern Asia and the rich is- 
lands of the Pacific. In the eyes of Japan's 
more extreme imperialists, the ambition 
went so far as to dream of dividing the 
whole world with Germany. 

While the German tanks ground 
through Russia, the Japanese government 
came under the leadership of a fire-eating 
general, Hideki Tojo (нЕ®-Чеһ-ккЕ тон- 
joh). He picked a cabinet consisting of 
admirals and generals equally eager for 
empire. Tojo sent Japanese troops into 
Indochina, a possession of defeated 
France, and gave unmistakable signs of 
sending Japanese troops farther south to 
the rich islands of the southwest Pacific. 
The United States made increasingly 
plain its disapproval of these aggressions, 
which threatened American security in the 
Pacific. Stronger and stronger notes passed 
between Tokyo and Washington. 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, the war 
of notes gave way to a war of bullets. In 
the customary manner of the Axis, with- 
out a declaration of war, the Japanese 
government sent a swarm of bombers to 
attack the American fleet stationed at 
Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. Americans put 
down their Sunday newspapers, filled 
with arguments about how to stay out of 
war, and made ready to fight. Within a 
few days, England joined the United 
States in the war against Japan, and Italy 
and Germany joined their Axis partner 
in war on the United States. 


Reverse Lend-Lease 

On entering the war, the United States 
immediately increased its shipments of 
lend-lease material to countries fight- 
ing the Axis. It also set in operation a 
process by which the United States re- 
ceived back a portion of lend-lease. This 
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process was called reverse lend-lease. Sup- 
plies or services for American troops 
abroad were provided, without cost to the 
United States, by its allies, 

Exactly how much the total reverse 
lend-lease amounted to in dollars will 
never be known. The sources of things an 
American fighting man used were too 
mixed some materials or 
services, coming when they are desperate- 
ly needed and the home country is thou- 
sands of miles away, cannot be measured 
in dollars. One dav a soldier was being 


up; besides, 


treated at a hospital built by the British 
for American soldiers. He asked whether 
the X-ray equipment came from the Unit- 
ed States. * Well," the officer said, "the 


X-ray itself is American. But the plates are 
all British. It's hard to say who gave what, 
but what does it matter anyway? We're 
both here because we don't like Hitler.” 


Japan Blitzes the Pacific 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 1882-1945 


Friends knew young Franklin D. Roosevelt as handsome, 
charming, quick-witted — and every inch the aristocrat. When he 
decided to run for the New York legislature, politicians had to 
suggest that an expensive riding habit was not the best outfit for 
a candidate seeking the votes of farmers and industrial workers. 

Roosevelt was hardly seated in the legislature when the 
gay aristocrat proved himself both a resourceful reformer and 
politician. He whipped a political boss in a bruising battle. He 
went on, as Governor of New York, to lead in a series of new lib- 
eral laws, President during the bleak depression of the 1930's, he 
whiplashed through Congress a long list of measures intended to 
aid the less fortunate. During World War II, he helped give to 
millions in the United Nations the feeling that soldiers were dying 
not only to win a war but to give all men a chance to stand erect 
in freedom and to look confidently to their futures. 

Critics were sharp. Some argued that Roosevelt’s laws were 
creating a socialist America. Some said that his peace plans 
handed trump cards to the Soviet Union. Opponents often charged 
that he kept power by smooth and dangerous promises. 

F.D.R., with the racing mind and the cocked cigarette 
holder and the great laugh that cascaded through the White 
House, went right ahead. His answer was always “ bold, persist- 
ent experimentation. It is common sense to take a method and try 
it; if it fails, admit it... and try another. But above all, try 
something." Right or wrong, and no doubt right and wrong, 


Roosevelt was a daring leader in Our Age of Challenge. E tms „й 
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where General Douglas MacArthur com- 


Japan itself. They swarmed over the 


American islands of Guam and Wake; 
they walked into little Thailand (for- 
merly Siam); they demoralized and drove 
to quick surrender sixty thousand troops 
at the mighty British naval base of Singa- 
pore; they conquered Burma and used it 
to assail China from the rear; they broke 
down the stubborn resistance of the 
Americans in the Philippines; and they 
overran the rich Netherlands East Indies. 


The Philippines Fall 
During this blitz advance, the Japanese 
had their hardest fight in the Philippines, 


manded a pitifully small air force and 
army of Americans and Filipinos. The 
invaders quickly destroyed most of the 
American planes and chased MacAthur's 
men into the mountainous and wooded 
Bataan (buh-rann) Peninsula. But there, 
for three months, the American-Filipino 
line held against everything the Japanese 
could throw against them. 

The United States and Britain lacked 
the naval strength to get supplies to the 
defenders of Bataan from either Aus- 
tralia or the west coast of the United 
States. Only one vessel in three that left 
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Australia ever got through the Japanesc 
blockade. As hunger, malaria, and lack 
of ammunition made surrender inevi- 
table, President Roosevelt ordered Gen- 
eral MacArthur to go to Australia. From 
there he could in time lead an offensive 
back. But for the present the Japanese 
still pushed ahead — even invading the 
Western Hemisphere itself by occupying 
several islands off Alaska. 


'The United Nations Versus the Axis 

The Japanese attack on the United 
States and the German attack on Russia 
completed the process of bringing all 
major nations into the war. More and 
more small nations were sucked into the 
whirlpool until fifty-six nations were at 
war — twenty-eight more than had de- 
clared war in World War I. In all, more 
than eighty-five million men were brought 
to arms on both sides, although nowhere 
near that number actually fought. 

Shortly after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the nations then fighting 
the Axis met in Washington at the invi- 
tation of President Roosevelt and formed 
the United Nations. That became the 
official name of the countries warring on 


the Axis, although they were still fre- 
the Allies.” The United 


quently called 


Nations set up international planning 
boards to make the most effective use of 
both their armed forces and their eco- 
nomic resources. Because of their greatly 
superior 1 ülitary and economic resources, 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 


ore of the United Ne 
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tions and they 


Big Three. Sometimes China was in- 
cluded to m the. Big Four. The Axis 
consisted primat ly of Germany, Italy, 


hough Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Finland also lined up with 
that side. The United Nations versus tht 
Axis was a truly global conflict, foug! 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific areas. 


and Japan, a 


Summer, 1942: High Tide for the Axis 
At the beginning of the summer of 
1942, the Axis was clearly ahead. The 
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seen, marked the high point for Nazi as 
well as Japanese successes. Up to that time, 
in Europe and Asia and in parts of North 
Africa, the Axis had won one spectacu- 
lar triumph after another. 

Hitler dominated Europe, and the Japa- 
nese were dominant over much of the Pa- 
cific. China, the Soviet Union, the United 
States, and smaller enemies of the Axis — 
all were on the defensive. 


4. World War II Turns into 
a War of Exhaustion 


The basic problem of the United Na- 
tions was to get enough time to build a 
powerful war machine. The United Na- 
tions represented the greatest combine of 
manpower, raw materials, and possible 
farm and factory production in all history. 
But of the Big Three — the United States, 
Britain, and Russia—only the Soviet 
Union had gone into war with a large 
trained and mechanized army, and an in- 
dustrial system tooled up for war. The 
United States, the number-one industrial 
nation in the world, had not been produc- 
ing war goods in large quantities before it 
entered the shooting war. It did not con- 
vert on a large scale from making auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, and other 
civilian goods to making planes and tanks 
until bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. 

What the United Nations desperately 
needed was time, time to convert their 
factories, time to build up their armed 
forces. They had to hold the Axis in check 
until their own armies and navies were 
ready to take the offensive. 


The American Fleet Stops the Japanese 
In the Pacific the problem of holding 

the Axis in check was met in the fateful 

summer of 1942. Hardly had the flag of 


the Rising Sun been raised over Bataan 
when the Japanese made two naval lunges 
for further conquest. First, they moved in- 
to the Coral Sea, in preparation for an in- 
vasion of Australia, the only big Allied 
base left in the south Pacific (see map on 
р. 653). Although the American navy lost 
about as many ships as the Japanese in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, it did break up the 
projected invasion of Australia. 

A month later, a Japanese sea and air 
armada sailed toward Hawaii, the key 
American base in the central Pacific. The 
Americans intercepted the Japanese off 
Midway Island. In a savage four-day bat- 
tle, planes from American carriers sank 
four Japanese aircraft carriers, two cruisers, 
four destroyers, three troop transports, 
and heavily damaged other vessels. The 
United States Navy lost the mighty York- 
town and other ships which it could ill 
afford to spare in its weakened condition. 
But the Battle of the Coral Sea, May 4-9, 
1942, and the Battle of Midway, June 
3-7, 1942, stopped the Japanese. They 


never advanced farther south or east. 


The Russians Stop the Germans 

On the other side of the world, Hitler's 
advance was halted later that summer. 
To win a quick victory in Russia, Hitler 
concentrated his summer offensive of 
1942 in one tremendous. southeastward 
push toward the Caucasus. A break- 
through there would give the Nazis a 
chance to swing northward and encircle 
and defeat the Russian armies one by one. 
It would also give the Germans control of 
the oil fields in that area. The Nazis would 
then have plenty of oil to pit against the 
sources of the United States. 

During the first three months of the 
German offensive, the Nazi armies roared 
ahead with terrifying speed. By August 
their tanks were rattling into the suburbs 
of Stalingrad (sran-in-grad) on the Vol- 
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great oil re 


ga River, the pivot of the Soviet defense. 
If Stalingrad fell, the whole Nazi plan 
was likely to succeed. For the first time 
the Red Army could no longer rely on 
the planned retreat of “ defense in depth." 
Now the Russians had to hold. 

For more than two months Stalingrad 
was under siege. All its railways and 
highways were cut off, and supplies could 
enter only across the Volga River. More 
than thirty German divisions and over a 
thousand planes ceaselessly pounded 
away at the city and its wharves on the 
Volga. Every structure in Stalingrad ex- 
cept some stone buildings was reduced 
to rubble. Nazi tanks broke into the 
heart of the city, and piled up Russian 
dead on the main square. The fighting 
went on night and day, from house to 
house, and from behind statues left stand- 
ing in the ruined streets. 

But the Germans could not take Stalin- 
grad. During the third month of the 
siege, on November 19, 1942, Stalin was 
able to launch counterattacks both north 
and south of the city. Trapped from all 
sides, almost a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Germans, including seventeen gen- 
erals, surrendered, and another sixty thou- 
sand Germans lay dead or wounded. 
The Nazis were never to advance farther 
east. In Europe as well as in the Pacific, 


the Axis had been stopped hard. 


The Axis Nightmare Comes True 

The defeat at Stalingrad meant that the 
Germans had to go on fighting the Rus- 
sians while the Allies prepared for an in- 
vasion of France. When that came, Hitler 
would be fighting the kind of a war he 
had sought, above all, to avoid—a war 
on two major fronts. The Japanese also 
faced attacks from several fronts. The 
American naval victories meant that the 
Japanese were now open to attack along 
the whole circle of their earlier conquests 
(see map on p. 653). By stopping the Axis 
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war of exhaustion, the home front was of 
still greater importance. Strict controls 
over the home front were imposed by ev- 
ery warring nation. Before World War II 
was over, practically every citizen in the 
major countries was limited by his govern- 
ment as to what job he could hold, what 
products he could manufacture, what 
crops he could raise, and what prices he 
could charge. Rationing systems were set 
up within the nations to spread the lim- 
ited supplies around. Even in the United 
States, with its food and industrial out- 
put at unheard-of heights, citizens could 
buy only limited amounts of meat, sugar, 
canned goods, butter, and shoes. Each 
country used radio and films to their 
fullest to keep up morale at home and to 
undermine the morale of its enemies. 


The Underground Beneath the Axis 

The longer the war lasted, the more the 
Axis was bothered by a special home- 
front problem. By conquering other na- 
tions Japan and Germany extended their 
“home front” to populations that hated 
the conquerors and did everything pos- 
sible to aid the United Nations. In Nazi- 
held Europe and in the Japanese-held 
territories, strong underground move- 
ments appeared. People involved in un- 
derground activities sent military infor- 
mation to the United Nations, sabotaged 
Axis factories, shot Axis officials, and con- 
stantly prepared for the day when they 
could rise up to help invading armies. 
_ The Nazi Gestapo was ruthless in try- 
Ing to destroy these underground move- 
ments. Children were bribed to spy оп 
the underground activities of their par- 
ents, and underground leaders were tor- 
tured, The whole town of Lidice (x1-ih- 
see), Czechoslovakia, was wiped out be- 
cause a Lidice citizen had shot the Nazi 
governor. Japanese secret police were no 
less ruthless, if less systematic. But the 
stubborn English and Russian resistance 


and American entrance into the war 
brought new cheer to the underground. 
The Axis could capture farms and facto- 
ries and oil wells. It did not know how to 
win over the people needed to work these 
resources efficiently. Once again the home 
front was proving as important as the 
battle front. 


5. The United Nations 
Take the Offensive 


The end of 1942 was, as Churchill said, 
“the end of the beginning” for the 
United Nations. Their superior resources 
were beginning to show in shiploads of 
men, planes, and tanks moving out to the 
far-flung battle fronts. Before the end of 
1942, in both Europe and the Pacific, the 
United Nations took the offensive. 


United Nation’s Plans 

The over-all military plan of the 
United Nations called for concentrating 
on the defeat of Germany first, then strik- 
ing hard at Japan. Until Germany was 
defeated, Japan was to be pushed back in 
the Pacific with whatever resources the 
United Nations could spare. At the same 
time Japanese forces were to be kept busy 
in China, which was being supplied by 
flights of transport planes over the moun- 
tains from India. 

The American and British leaders dis- 
agreed on the best way to go about set- 
ting up a second front against Germany. 
The Americans favored an attack across 
the English Channel on Nazi-held 
France. The Russians also urged this plan. 
Winston Churchill had other ideas. He 
was eager to protect British interests in 
the eastern Mediterranean and to keep 
the Russians from gaining control of the 
Balkans. He favored an invasion of Nazi- 
held Europe from the Mediterranean. 
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Either move required more men and 
supplies and more planning than the Al- 
lies were able to produce by 1942. It was 
decided to undertake a limited offensive 


against Nazi-held territory by invading 
North Africa. 


The Invasion of North Africa 


Late in 1942, a mechanized force of 
American and British troops landed on 
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THE UNITED NATIONS ADVANCE 


Wide World 


After the summer of 1942, the 
United Nations advanced steadily in 
both the Atlantic апа Pacific areas. 
In. Burma (top, left) the British 
slogged ahead through rain forests, 
ending the Japanese threat against 
India. On the Normandy coast, 
American and British soldiers went 
ashore from landing craft to begin 
the attack on the Nazis from the 
west (top, right). In Berlin ( bot- 
tom, left), Russian 
troops climaxed 
their push from 
the east at the 
Nazi capital. 
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sion, the last Axis troops in North Africa 
surrendered. 


Italy Knocked Out 


Less than a month after Rommel was 
defeated, in July 1943, American, British, 
and some Free French troops used the 
North African springboard to invade 
Sicily. They then moved on into Italy. 
Throughout the North African cam- 
paigns, the Italian troops had shown little 
fight. Now they crumbled before the 
Allied blitz; most of the resistance came 
from the few Nazi troops. The king of 
Italy, who twenty-one years before had 
handed over the government to Musso- 
lini, attempted to save his throne by or- 
dering il Duce out of power. Mussolini 
went, followed by the hisses of many of 
his own Fascists. In September 1943, the 
new Italian government surrendered. 

But Italy was far from won for the 
United Nations. Daring Nazi parachute 
troops rescued Mussolini from his Italian 
guards, and Hitler set him up as head of 
an "Italian government" in northern 
Italy. Meanwhile, in central Italy the 
mountains and uneven terrain, the mud 
and slush created by miserable weather, 
and the reinforced Nazi armies made the 
Allied advance slow and extremely costly 
in lives. It was not until eight months after 
the Italian surrender that American troops 
entered the capital city of Rome. Until 
Germany itself collapsed, Nazi troops held 
out in important parts of northern Italy. 
But the Allies had conquered enough of 
Italy to set up bases for bombing Germany 
and the German-held Balkans. 


The Bombing of Germany 
Even before the victories in Italy, the 
British had begun to bomb Germany by 
a limited number of raids. Air bases in 
Italy as well as in England and the speed- 
up of Allied plane production gradually 
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turned the bombing of Germany into a 
tremendous assault. By night the British 
dumped blockbusters on industrial cities, 
By day came the American Flying For | 
tresses, flying high and relying on the 
amazingly accurate Norden bombsight to 
hit factories, railway centers, and indus- 
trial cities. Not long after the surrender of 
Italy, Allied bombers, going out by the 
hundreds and occasionally in a group 
numbering a thousand, were regularly 
bombing Berlin itself from England. 

The air war had two aims: (1) to wear 
Germany down by destroying her cities 
and (2) to deprive the Luftwaffe of tts 
power to cripple the coming Allied in 
vasion through France. While there is 
doubt as to how much Germany's indus 
trial effort was impeded by the bomb. 
ings, the destruction of German p. 
certainly did force her to shift much 0 
her resources to producing anti-aircralt 
weapons. 


The Russians Close In 

As yet the Russian air force had i 
little part in the bombing of Ge T 
It was busy leading the way i, к 
Stalingrad. After the battle on the Eo 
the Russians had launched a series 9 | 
fensives which were never halted А 
Nazis for long. Greatly helped i. 4 
lease equipment from the ca 
States, the Russians turned blitz wa 
in its most terrible form M 
Germans. Killing and losing mi P ў 
men, the Red Army slowly saf 
way toward Berlin and into the Italy 
states. As the Allies drove ОП boli йе 
and Germany was softened up a N 
air, the Russians neared the puro : 
ders of Poland. They were amm 
position where, if the Allies inva! x pinet 
the west, a tremendous ue map 
would be applied to Germany 
on p. 652). 


Snipping at the Japanese Empire 

During these large-scale offensives in 
Europe, the Pacific area, in accordance 
with the United Nations plan, was the 
scene of only limited offensives. The Al- 
lies were not strong enough in the Pacific 
to attack the Japanese empire at its cen- 
ter. Instead, American fleets chopped 
away at the Japanese navy, and Allied sol- 
diers attacked at the fringes of the Japa- 
nese holdings. 

At a far southern point of the new-won 
Japanese empire, American marines and 
soldiers began the Pacific offensive by in- 
vading the Solomon Islands. The bitter- 
est fighting occurred on mountainous, 
swamp-infested Guadalcanal (gwod-l- 
kuh-NAL). Outnumbered, short of supplies 
and air cover, fighting malaria as well as 
Japanese, the Americans clung desperately 
to their toe holds. Finally their navy 
blasted its way in to bring them rein- 
forcements, plane protection, and supplies. 

Soon after this southern point of the 
Japanese advance fell to the United States, 
other American troops cut off the north- 
ern point of the Japanese conquests. Ina 
series of short but bloody encounters, 
made more grim by the icy weather, 
Americans retook two Aleutian (uh- 
Loo-shun) islands off Alaska which the 
Japanese had seized (see map on р. 653): 


Slow Advance in the Pacific 
Continuously hampered by the short- 
аре of supplies and air power, the United 
Nations in 1943 kept up a slow progress 
along the road back in the Pacific. Their 
Offensive had three main prongs. One, 
from India into Burma, was fought large- 
ly by English and Indian troops. The 
second, under American command, was 
based in the southwest Pacific, starting 
out from Australia and moving up toward 
the Philippines. The third reached gen- 
erally westward from Hawaii and Mid- 


way toward the Marianas (mah-ree-ann- 
ahs) Islands, which would provide air 
bases to bomb the inner defenses of the 
enemy. The second and third offensives 
were fought almost entirely by Ameri- 
cans, commanded in part by General 
Douglas MacArthur, in part by Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz. 


6. Germany and Japan 
Surrender 


As 1944 began, the world spotlight 
turned on a genial Kansan, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. He had led the 
victorious American forces in North 
Africa and Italy. In both campaigns he 
had made a reputation for being able to 
get armies from different nations to work 
together. Late in 1943 Eisenhower was 
named Supreme Commander of all the 
Allied armies that were to invade the 
continent of Europe. 

Never had the world been more tense 
over any single event. At 3:27 A.M. on 
June 6, 1944, telephones jangled in radio 
control rooms from Chungking to Mos- 
cow: “Stand by for an important mes- 
sage over FAX Army Signal Corps Chan- 
nel at 3:32 zero.” At 3:32:05 the FAX 
channel spoke to the world in the flat 
voice of the senior public relations officer 
attached to General Eisenhower's London 
headquarters. He said: “ Allied naval 
forces, supported by strong air forces, be- 
gan landing Allied armies this morning 
on the northern coast of France.” 


Sweep Through France 

Eleven thousand planes and four thou- 
sand ships — ће biggest invasion force 
in all history — headed across the choppy 
waters of the English Channel. In the 
first few hours the Allied forces won a 
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small beachhead on the Normandy coast. 
Then, by beating back fierce German 
counterattacks, they extended their hold 
over the peninsula of Normandy. The 
Nazis, worn out by five years of war, 
could not match the Allied torrent. Dur- 
ing the first 108 days after D-day, Eisen- 
hower poured about 2,500,000 troops, 500,- 
ооо tanks, trucks, motorcycles, and other 
military vehicles, and 17,000,000 ship tons 
of supplies into France. New Allied land- 
ings, equally well equipped, were soon 
made on the Mediterranean 
France. 

To try to cut down the flow of Allied 
men and supplies, Hitler loosed on Eng- 
land his much-vaunted secret weapon. 
'This was the robot bomb, a radio-con- 
trolled "flying telephone pole" which 
needed no pilot to bomb a distant city. 
Again rubble and bodies piled up in Eng- 
lish cities, but the men and supplies kept 
coming. Quickly, Allied armies, coming 
together from northern and southern 
France, chopped to pieces the Nazi re- 
sistance. On 04-55 day, as an American 
armored column neared Paris, the French 
underground rose to help fight for its 
capital. Two days later, tall, gaunt Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle (deh соні), the 
leader of the Free French who had fought 
on outside conquered France, entered the 


capital. That night all Paris danced in 
the streets. 


coast of 


Germany Surrenders 

After a temporary setback in late 1944, 
the Allied armies hurled eastward into 
Germany. During the period from Febru- 
ary until May 1945, the German people 
learned the full fury of mechanized war- 
fare. Massive air raids were pulverizing 
every important city, railroad terminal, 
and airport. On one day alone Germany 
was hit by more than eight thousand 
American, British, and Russian planes. 

Meanwhile, in the south the Russians 
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roops o 


General Charles de Gaulle saluting И | 
the Allied Armies as he arrived їп e | 
the first time since the Germans occuple 
homeland. 


pushed up from Vienna and e 
they advanced from their m ba 
bridgeheads along the Oder. On t fe 
seven major Allied armies — foür m 
can, one British, one Canadian, а0 ; 
French — crossed the Rhine and m i. 
in all directions along Hitler's supe! ү 
ways. Six hundred miles from the dle 
mandy beachhead and fourteen hun ii 
miles from Stalingrad, the oo ie 
Western armies had met and Ger 
Was cut in two. 

On all fronts, individual Germ 
mies were giving ир. In Italy, t 
of German resistance gave Mussolini 
mob a chance to get at Benito 
They filled his body with bu 
his face into the mud, an 
corpse, feet-first, from the € 
by gasoline station. А few 


an 2 


Nazi announcer told the Germans that 
*our Führer " was dead, a suicide in his 
specially constructed bomb-proof shelter 
in Berlin. 

On May 7, 1945, in General Eisenhow- 
er’s advance headquarters at the ancient 
cathedral town of Reims, France, repre- 
sentatives of the Allied and German 
armed forces gathered around a rickety 
table in a room bright with the red and 
green of military maps. Colonel General 
Jodl (vop-d'l), Chief of Staff of the Ger- 
man Army, asked permission to say a few 
words. In a strangled voice, like a sob, 
General Jodl said: * With this signature 
the German people and the German 
armed forces are, for better or for worse, 
delivered into the victor's hands." 


The United Nations Adopt a Charter 
United Nations leaders concerned with 
making an enduring peace hurried prep- 
arations for setting up a permanent, 
world-wide organization. They knew that 
allies united in the face of a common en- 
emy often split up as soon as the enemy is 
defeated. They had already laid plans to 
convert the wartime United Nations into 
a permanent organization for peace. 
While Germany was collapsing, the fin- 
ishing touches were put on plans for a 
meeting in San Francisco to write a char- 
ter for the permanent United Nations. 
The meeting was to open in April 1945- 
_ Less than two weeks before the open- 
ing day, President Franklin Roosevelt 
suddenly died. Roosevelt had been the 
chief mover for a permanent United Na- 
tions, and his death brought widespread 
fear in Allied capitals that the United 
States would refuse to join the United 
Nations as it had refused to join the 
League of Nations after World War I 
(see р. 622). But Roosevelt’s successor, 
President Harry Truman, promptly made 
it plain that he was an ardent friend of the 
United Nations. As soon as the San Fran- 


cisco meeting adopted a Charter for the 
UN, President Truman urged that the 
United States Senate should symbolize the 
changed attitude of the United States by 
taking the lead in ratifying the Charter. 
The Senate did — and by an almost unan- 
imous vote. 


Making Ready for Invasion of Japan 

While the delegates wrote the United 
Nations Charter in San Francisco, from 
their hotel rooms they looked down on 
wharves crowded with shipments of men 
and guns for the war against Japan. With 
Germany and Italy out of the way, the 
Allies were organizing all their power 
to smash the last of the Axis partners. 

By the close of the war with Germany, 
Japan faced attack from all sides. In 
southeast Asia, the British drive on Bur- 
ma was picking up momentum. In much 
of China, where Japanese control had 
been secure for years, a greatly increased 
flow of American supplies and the grad- 
ual building of Chinese armies foreboded 
disaster for the Japanese. 

'The Americans, working up and across 
the Pacific, were far ahead of their own 
schedule. By the close of the war with 
Germany, the island-hopping of the 
Americans had taken them well into the 
inner defenses of Japan. General Mac- 
Arthur, heading a huge amphibious force 
(able to operate on land or sea), had re- 
turned to the Philippines. He was rapid- 
ly converting them into a base for further 
operations. Heretofore, American bomb- 
ing of Japan had to be done from secret 
bases in China that were always in dan- 
ger of Japanese attack. The reconquest 
of the Philippines was accompanied by 
the naval battle of Leyte (Lay-tee) Gulf, 
in which the remnants of the Japanese 
navy were badly beaten. The capture of 
Saipan (sye-paN) in the Marianas by 
forces under Admiral Nimitz gave the 
American Superfortresses а safe land 
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base from which the planes could bomb 
Tokyo, Osaka (on-sah-kah), Kobe (кон- 
bee), and other Japanese war centers. 

As Germany neared the end in Europe, 
Amercian marines and soldiers, supported 
by the fleet, went ashore on two volcanic 
islands that had always been considered 
part of the Japanese homeland, Iwo Jima 
(zE-woh yEE-muh) and Okinawa (oh-kih- 
NaH-wuh). The Japanese fought to the 
last ditch for these islands, which they 
knew would give the Americans air bases 
much closer to Japan than any they had. 
More than 20,000 Americans were killed 
or wounded on the volcanic ash of Iwo 
Jima; at Okinawa, 12,500 were killed and 
36,500 were wounded. 

As men and supplies were rushed from 
Europe, the American navy and air 
forces, joined now by the British, un- 
leashed an all-out assault to soften Japan 
for invasion. Day and night the big 
bombers went out on the “ Tokyo run." 
Allied aircraft carriers and submarines 
roamed Japanese waters almost at will, 
cutting Japan’s armies off from the home- 
land and preventing the homeland from 
getting supplies from Manchuria, which 
the Japanese still held. Soon it was almost 
impossible to buy food or clothing in 
Japan; at least ten million Japanese were 
homeless. Japan, standing alone, was reel- 


ing from exhaustion as the invasio xx of Ja 
pan approached. 


The Atomic Bomb 

It was not necessary to invade Japan. ln 
August 1945, an American Super for trs 
loosed an atomic bomb attached to. а pare 
chute over the Japanese city of Hiroshima 
(hee-roh-stiez-muh). As the bomb reared 
the earth, it exploded with the force of 
20,000 tons of TNT, sending a blimding 
light through the skies for anmaost 20 
miles and shooting boiling, swirling 
white smoke up to a height of 40000 fett. 
Almost 60 per cent of Hiroshima lay in 
scorched ruins, and an estimated x59% 
of the city's 313,000 inhabitants, both civil 
ian and military, were dead or wounded, 
The atomic bomb that blasted Hiroshim 
represented the most awesome achiev 
ment in all the history of science andin 
dustry. l 3 

Three days later, the Soviet Union d 
clared war on Japan. But the Japans 
leaders were already frantically discussing 
surrender. To get a quick decision, the 
United States gave Japan a nudge in the 
form of a second atomic bomb — this time 
on Nagasaki (nah-guh-san-kec). The fap 
anese government needed no further шр 
ing. It surrendered on September >, 10% 
and World War II was over. 


In planning the conquest of Europe, Hitler sought to 2w oid (1) 


A LOOK 
BACK 


fighting on two fronts, and (2) being stalled in trench war are. His 
pact with Russia allowed Germany to concentrate on the ae = ы 
against France and England. His new type of warfare, the 22% ng 
used air power, tanks, and motorized troops in lightning коеш 
split up and destroy opposing armies. Hitler's plan was — — 
first, although Germany did not invade England, and by 14E he ү, 
ready to attack the Soviet Union. By the summer of 1942, Ans argi i 
held most of continental Europe, a large part of North Africa ar с] vert 
threatening the Middle East. z „Йй 

Germany and Italy were joined in the Axis by Japan, vv ыле 
December 1941 attacked Pearl Harbor and brought the Me E 
into the fighting. World War II became the first global war ™ hisof 
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Japan soon conquered the Philippines and controlled much of the 
Pacific from islands near Alaska to the islands near New Zealand and 
Australia. 

The Allies, or the United Nations (as they came to be called), 
needed time to make ready their superior resources before taking the 
offensive. America had, before entering the war, sent supplies to Brit- 
ain and other countries fighting the Axis through the lend-lease pro- 


gram, but it was still largely unprepared. 'The battle for time was won 
when the Axis was defeated in North Africa and at Stalingrad, and 
when the United States fleet turned back the Japanese in the Battles of 


the Coral Sea and Midway. 


After the summer of 1942, the United Nations launched offen- 
sives in both the Atlantic and Pacific areas. Italy surrendered; the Rus- 
sians drove rapidly westward; the greatest invasion force of all time 


landed on French shores in July 1944. In April 1945, Germany was 
overrun and it surrendered. In the Pacific the British gradually gained 


ground in Burma, 


closer to Japan. In August 1945, the U 


and the Americans won island air bases closer and 


nited States loosed the atomic 


bomb on Japan, forcing it to surrender. 


World War II, even more t 
fforts of their nations. The home front aided 


portant in the fighting € 


the Allied victory in many way 
bombings but, defended by their air 
stood fast. The Americans more 
as a great industrial nation, 


tremendous rates. In France, 
front engaged in sabotage and organized un- 


forces. Hiroshima, where a single atomic bomb 


der Axis rule, the home 
derground resistance 


killed tens of thousands of people in d 
a lesson that was already clear: eit 
in honorable peace or the wor 


where. 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


1. What two errors in strategy in World 


War I did Germany seek to avoid in World 
War II? How did Hitler's pact with Stalin 
fit into this plan? How did the blitzkrieg 
method of warfare fit into it? 

2. Why was France unable to withstand 
the German advance? What part did fifth 
columnists, or quislings, play in the German 
conquests? 


3. How was Dunkirk both a defeat and 


han World War I, made civilians im- 


s. The English people underwent heavy 
force with the radar devices, they 
than ever before employed their skills 
producing planes, weapons, and ships at 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries un- 


estroying their city, drove home 
her nations would find ways to live 
14 would be unsafe for all men, every- 


a victory for the English? What enabled 
Britain to hold out against the Germans? 

4. What did President Roosevelt mean 
when he said the United States would be- 
come “the arsenal of democracy "? How 
did lend-lease and reverse lend-lease both aid 
the Allied cause? 

. In view of the pact between Hitler and 
Stalin in 1939, how do you account for Ger- 
many’s attack on the Soviet Union in 1941? 
How did Russia present a different kind of 
military target for the Nazi generals? 

6. What brought the United States into 
the shooting war? What was the Japanese, 
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1. Two Ugly Facts Emerge 


In their troubled state of mind, many 
men and women took a fresh look at the 
past, seeking in this way to understand 
better the problems of the present. What 
they saw explgins why they were less op- 
timistic than their fathers and grandfa- 
thers had been. 

Up until at least the beginning of 
World War I in 1914, the story of man 
had seemed to be moving in a direction 
that offered great hope. The history of 
civilized human beings started, as you 
know, some six thousand years before in 
four river valleys of Asia and Africa. 
Gradually over the centuries, the Euro- 
pean countries bordering the northern 
part of the. Atlantic Ocean took the lead 
by developing Western Civilization. The 
Western way of thinking, with its em- 
phasis on nationalism, democracy, sci- 
ence, and industry, seemed to point to- 
ward peaceful progress. By emphasizing 
nationalism, it offered self-respect to each 
nationality. By its call for more democ- 
racy, it was giving to ordinary men and 
women political rights and the chance to 
pass laws which would aid their pursuit 
of happiness. Through science and in- 
dustry, it was creating ways to improve 
health, raise more food, and manufacture 
cheaply articles that brought comfort or 
pleasure. 

'This Western Civilization; moreover, 
seemed to be spreading swiftly around 
the world. In the remotest corners of Asia 
and Africa, people were learning it, partly 
by imitation, partly as а result of being 
threatened or conquered by Western mil- 
itary power. In the early 1900's, many men 


EUROPE AFTER WORLD WAR Il. After Germany surrendered, the Soviet 
kept control over most areas its troops had entered in Europe. Czechoslovakia 
ment was seized by Communists in 1948. Communist attempts to dominate 

Turkey failed principally as a result of aid to these countries by the United States. 


confidently looked forward to the rapid 
creation of a world community based on 
Westernized civilization. They believed 
all nations would live in peace and all in- 
dividuals would enjoy increasing freedom 
and well-being. 

The outbreak of World War I in 194 
brought the first sharp jolt to men’s vision 
of steady progress. Then, the widespread 
hard times of the 1930's, World War Il, 
and the maze of troubles after World War 
II made it clear that progress toward peace 
and plenty was gravely threatened. Two 
ugly facts were thrusting themselves to 
the fore. 


Rifts in a Westernizing World | 
The first of these facts was that only in 
certain ways was the world moving @ 
ward a unified civilization. It was true 
that Western science and industry wert 
continuing to spread rapidly. Many new 
nations with ardent patriotisms d 
ing into being and setting out to a 
Western-type military power. b. i. 
ways the whole world was сеп ШИ 
coming more Westernized. € 
peoples were shaping Western 
tion into quite different patterns. E. 
The sharpest contrast was bee 
pattern of the Western ecc "m 
Middle Way nations — and b Y 
countries under Communist ru Ko K 
ernization carried out by NC Solid 
you have seen in the case О e from 
Union, led to a society Very differ 
that of the Western democracies. 
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There was still another p Trid 
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ing among the people 
At the time of. World War 


France, Holland, Belgium, аһ 


Union ) 
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Yugoslavia's Communist government broke with the Soviet. 
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ruled colonial empires in Asia and Africa. 
American businessmen had made consid- 
erable investments in these colonial em- 
pires, especially їп mines and oil fields. 
When World War II ended, many of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa were seeking 
the methods and benefits of Western na- 
tionalism and industrialism, but they деер- 
ly resented being ruled by the imperialist 
powers of Europe. They also showed re- 
sentment toward the United States be- 
cause it was so strong and prosperous and 
because it was allied with the nations of 
Europe. 


Democracy Attacked from Right and Left 

The second ugly fact was that democ- 
racy was being bitterly opposed both 
within the old West and in newly West- 
ernized lands. Even before 1914, many 
men had turned left to revolutionary 
socialism, usually Communism. Others 
turned right to become reactionaries (see 
рр. 500 and 501). Both these totalitarian, 
anti-democratic groups showed great 
strength after World War II. 

The defeat of the reactionary Fascist 
governments of Germany, Italy, and Ja- 
pan in World War II did not end the at- 
traction of Fascism. In Germany, Italy, 
and Japan themselves, new groups ap- 
peared who won considerable followings 
by reviving the old Fascist cries. In Spain, 
Generalissimo Franco kept his Fascist 
party in power. In the Middle East, the 
Mediterranean area, and Latin America 
many governments were influenced heay- 
ily by reactionary ideas. 

Just after World War II ended, one 
of the most important Latin-American na- 
tions, Argentina, came under the control 
of Juan Perén (pay-rawn). Регбп said he 
represented “ Fascism freed of Mussolini’s 
errors.” He worked hard to spread his 
ideas through all Latin America as “ Pe- 
rónism." In western Europe, the demo- 
cratic government of France was for a 
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time threatened by the powerful follow. 
ing of General Charles de Gaulle, who 
had many Fascist ideas about how his 
country should be run. 


But the Fascists were not the anti-dem- 
ocratic group which made the greatest ad- 
vances after World War II. The anti-dem- 
ocratic Communists, as you will see in the 
next chapter, made such enormous gains 
that within a few years after the war the 
number of people ruled by Communist 


governments more than doubled. The 
Communists were most successful in the 
areas of the world known as “ underde 
veloped " regions. 


2. What the Under- 
developed Areas Wanted 


Underdeveloped is a word spa 
to regions that are not very far ш 
Westernization ог industrialism. С 
rapid Westernization of the world in | 
late 1800's and the 19005 still left li 
areas underdeveloped. At the 
World War II, at least 70 per cent id 
globe, including most of Latin P. a 
Africa, the Middle East, and Hal 
cific area, was underdeveloped. rll 
areas contained about 60 per cent 0 б 
the men, women and children 1n 


world. 


Common Irritations and Hopes 

Almost all of these countries 
certain characteristics. — 

They were not fully тае iin 
tions. Most of Africa was done of 
the rule of European powers. nd the 
Latin America, the Middle E rese 
Pacific area was dominated by | 
оууег$. "NET 
3 In each country, the рор а " 
between a small group of ie of ph 
and educated people and a m 


shared 


dependent " 


diseased, and illiterate human beings. 
Two-thirds of the people of the underde- 
veloped regions went to bed hungry. More 
than half could neither read nor write. 
Three out of every four suffered from dis- 
eases caused by polluted water, insects, 
or inadequate protection of food. 

The key issue was farms. Most of the 
people of the underdeveloped areas lived 
by farming but they made only a pitiful 
living from it. Farming methods were so 
backward that the land did not produce 
bountifully. A handful of families usu- 
ally controlled vast tracts of land while the 
farmers labored for small returns. 

They wanted to industrialize. 'The un- 
derdeveloped areas had little industry, 
and their commerce was largely con- 
trolled by Westerners. 

They had educated, dissatisfied leaders. 
Natives educated in the Western democ- 
racies or in Moscow often took the lead- 
ership of movements which argued that 
building up industry was the way to lift 
living standards and to increase the pow- 
er of their countries. 

They were ruled by corrupt alliances of 
landlords and politicians. In some under- 
developed areas, voting rights were wide- 
spread; in others, they were severely lim- 
ited. But however much democracy was 
planned on paper, the real power usually 
rested in a group of politicians who took 
their cues from the wealthy landlords. 
Bribery of politicians was common, often 
open. One large landowner in Iran ex- 
pressed a common attitude when he said: 
“A member of parliament is like my 
stable boy, to be paid his just sum for a 
job he is asked to do." 

They were increasingly hostile to the 
West. Almost all the underdeveloped peo- 
ples were anxious to take over Western 
Civilization. They wanted independence 
for their nations. They wanted the advan- 
tages of science and industrialism, and 
they were anxious to build modern mili- 


tary power. But they also wanted to cling 
to their own way of life, especially since 
so many actions of the Westerners rubbed 
them the wrong way. Most of the under- 
developed peoples were different from the 
nations of the West in three ways: they 
were not white, they were not Christians, 
and they had ancient civilizations of their 
own of which they were very proud. They 
saw the Westerners as people who came 
in and conquered them by force, took 
away their oil, rubber, or other valuable 
resources, sneered at their customs, called 
their religion heathen, and snubbed them 
because of their color. More and more, 
these peoples sought Westernization in 
order to be free of the West. In some 
cases, the desire to be free of the West in- 
cluded a hatred of most Westerners. 


The Mounting Restlessness 

The underdeveloped areas had been 
restless long before World War II, and 
this ferment had led to the creation ofa 
number of new nations (see pp. 601-11). 
World War II greatly increased the dis- 
content. The very wartime slogans of 
the United Nations, with their appeal to 
freedom for all, stoked the fires of emo- 
tion in people long dominated by for- 
eign powers. 'The drain of the war on 
Britain, France, Holland, and Japan — 
powers which had the largest empires — 
weakened the colonial governments. Ja- 
pan, by its wartime conquests in the Pa- 
сїйс, upset many old colonial arrange- 
ments. Everywhere its armies swept, they 
carried the arousing anti-white, anti-West- 
ern slogan, “ Asia for the Asiatics! " 

All this restlessness was intensified still 
more by international Communism. 


Communism Makes Promises 
Communists presented themselves as the 
enemies of Western imperialism and the 
friends of the underdeveloped peoples. 
They took the side of the peasant against 
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the landlord. They promised а Western- 
ization such as Russia had known, in 
which foreign influences would be thrown 
off, science would be encouraged, indus- 
tries would be built, and the rich would 
be forced to give up their possessions. 
The program which Communists em- 
phasized most—land revolution, indus- 
trialization, and getting rid of foreign con- 
trol — was close to the emotional concerns 
of millions of underdeveloped peoples. It 
continued to have appeal even though the 
Communists often flagrantly failed to ful- 
fill their promises when they took control 
of a region. 


3. China Becomes a Com- 
munist Spearhead in Asia 


Every underdeveloped area was astir 
after World War П. But the regions 
which showed the greatest restlessness 
and which were going through the 
changes most important for the rest of 
the world were in eastern and southern 
Asia and in northern Africa. 


Toward Freedom 


The lands of southeastern Asia all 
sought more home rule or outright inde- 
pendence as soon as World War II ended. 
In 1947 India became an independent na- 
tion by agreement with Britain and chose 
to remain within the Commonwealth of 
Nations. In several other parts of the 
mainland of southeastern Asia, the Brit- 
ish relaxed their grip peaceably. Both Bur- 
ma and Ceylon were also granted inde- 
pendence shortly after the close of the 
war. Ceylon, like India, decided to stay in 
the Commonwealth. 

The British also co-operated as another 
group of peoples under their flag moved 
a long step toward freedom. They agreed 
to organize eleven provinces in south- 
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Wide W 
Most were saddled with corrupt telers ..: 
the former King Farouk of Egypt 7@s acs 
tomed to lavish luxury. 


east Asia, occupied by a mixture of Me 
layans, Indians, and Chinese, 1131to the 
Federation of Malaya. The Federation 
was given a large measure of home rule 
under a British commissioner. Moreo 
it was understood that the honne rule 
would be gradually increased ura til the 
Federation was entirely independent. 

The Philippine Islands beann e free 
about the same time. The Unitecl Sues 
had promised to grant independence jn 
1946, and America kept its p^ 

Two other peoples had p Smooth 
paths toward independence. s 2 the 
Japanese left the Dutch East E ies, M 
independent republic was proc med by 
the Indonesians (in-doh-nzez- ywn = ) . The 
Dutch promptly sent troops A кезш 
their rule. After four years of o andik 
fighting, the Dutch agreed to ки 
ment which leaves the “ Unite? ?tates of 
Indonesia ” practically independen t. 


SOME PROBLEMS FACING 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Acme 
Most sought freedom from foreign rulers... Tu- 
nisian natives are rounded up by French police after 
rioting against the colonial government. 


Most needed the benefits of Western science 
‚ in almost all these areas medical atten- 
tion is a prime problem. 


Most had millions of the 
extremely poor, about 
whom little had been 
done for centuries .. + 
this Chinese grain deal- 
er cares nothing for the 
pathetic child beggar. 


Ду Life Photographer 
7eorge Silk, (c) Time Inc. 


The French colonies at the tip of south- 
eastern Asia also had been overrun by the 
Japanese during World War II. These col- 
onies consisted of Cambodia (kam-son- 
dih-uh), Laos (tan-ohz), and Viet-Nam 
(veET-NAHM), and together they were 
known as Indochina. When the war end- 
ed, the largest colony, Viet-Nam, had a 
strong movement which demanded inde- 
pendence from France both for Viet-Nam 
and the other Indochinese states. In 1946, 
warfare started between Viet-Namese and 
French troops. The bitter fighting was 
complicated by the strong influence of 
Communists in Viet-Nam, as you will see 
shortly. 

In 1949, the French proclaimed the 
three states the “ Associated States of In- 
dochina" and announced that they were 
“independent within the French Union." 
French Union is a phrase the French be- 
gan using after World War II as an indi- 
cation that they were trying to reorganize 
their empire somewhat along the lines of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
But the independence announced for In- 
dochina did not turn out to be very real; 
the French still kept control over most of 
the government. The demand for com- 
plete home rule and the war went on. 


Freedom and Westernization 


Whatever their road toward independ- 
ence, the small nations which were form- 
ing followed a certain pattern. They all 
hurried plans for taking over control of 
their resources from foreigners, for en- 
couraging science and industry, and for 
bringing about reforms intended to help 
the poor, particularly for breaking up 
large landholdings. Some moved toward 
setting up parliaments elected by univer- 
sal suffrage and toward putting into ef- 
fect genuine civil liberties, 

The difficulties in the way of the re- 
form programs were enormous. Inde- 
pendence did not wipe out poverty, dis- 
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ease, and illiteracy. Some sympathetic ob- 
servers believed that their attempts to put 
land in the hands of the poor would 
merely end in cutting down food produc- 


tion. But many people in these new ne 
tions were going at reforms with an en- 
thusiasm and a pride like that of the 
Americans when their nation was starting, 

An English-educated schoolteacher in 


Malaya expressed the feeling common 
in all the new states when he said toa 
Britisher: “ Yes, we'll do wonders. And 
are you surprised that, after all these years 
of foreign rule, we want to do it our way, 
learning from the Westerners but very 
definitely, even angrily, making it ou 
own job?” 


China Turns to Communism 

To the north, huge China slammed the 
door hard against the West. Long 
before World War II, China had been 
torn by civil war between on 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist go 
ernment (see p. 598). Nationalists s 
Communists co-operated in the D 
against the Japanese, but as "o 
invaders were defeated, the civi 
flared up again. i 

By 1949, the Communists ^: je 
civil war. Chiang Kai-shek withdr Me 
remains of his Nationalist army (0 t ш 
land of Formosa, off South cue | 
kept training his troops ОП б ай 
the hope of retaking control of t 
land. 
vs chief of the victorious cur 
was Mao Tse-tung (млн-оһ DZUH? ШП 
a peasant's son who had grown hs beet 
turmoil of the civil wars and ha il 
trained in Moscow for Communist 
ership. Mao Tse-tung’s 
made plain its strong fe 
Westerners. It brusquely €? 
maining rights of extraterl 
р: 592), seized most forel 
and began teaching the 


s had won the 


ists 
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picion of Westerners, especially of the 
British and the Americans, who had been 
so active in Chinese life. At the same 
time, Mao Tse-tung kept close relations 
with the Soviet Union. The Chinese lead- 
er visited Moscow and signed a thirty- 
year alliance which provided that either 
country would aid the other if it was 
“attacked” by a third nation. 

At home, Mao rushed the Westerniza- 
tion of China after the pattern of Soviet 
Russia. He speeded up the building of 
railroads and factories, and brought about 
a land revolution. He spurred ahead as 
quickly as he could the building of a 
modern army. No steps toward democracy 
were made. Instead, Mao’s Communist 
party, kept the Chinese in an iron grip. 
Reports came out of the country of thou- 
sands who were murdered for disagreeing 
with the Communist leaders. 


Communism and the New Nations 

While the Communists were gaining 
their grip on China, Red movements were 
stirring in most of the lands of south- 
eastern Asia. Communists worked with 
non-Communists who were seeking in- 
dependence for their countries. Then, if 
the nation achieved independence, the 
Communists tried to upset the new gov- 
ernment and replace it with Communist 
rule. If the nation achieved only a larger 
degree of self-government, the Commu- 
nists worked with the groups fighting for 
complete independence. Once China be- 
came completely Communist, Red ideas 
gained additional appeal in countries to 
the south, All of these countries contain 
large numbers of people of Chinese de- 
scent, who continued to look to the old 
country for leadership. 
, After the Philippine Islands became 
independent and the Dutch agreed to a 
United States of Indonesia, the Commu- 
nist movements in those countries Were 
soon reduced to mere nuisances. Inde- 


pendence did not bring as much peace 
to Burma. There the Communists linked 
with a discontented group making up 
about 6 per cent of the population. This 
group, the Karens (kuh-raynz), were 
of a somewhat different nationality and 
wanted more home rule for themselves. 
The Communist-Karen forces kept up 
sporadic fighting in Burma. Most serious 
of all were the civil wars in Malaya and 
Indochina. 

In Malaya, the Communists joined 
forces with anyone who was discontented 
with the British plan to give home rule 
gradually and who demanded independ- 
ence immediately. The rebel forces of 
Communists and extreme nationalists 
rarely numbered more than 5,000; but by 
skillful guerrilla warfare in a country 
which is filled with jungle, they were able 
to keep occupied some 40,000 British and 
loyal Malayan troops. 

In Indochina, the reluctance of the 
French to meet the demand for total in- 
dependence gave a golden issue to the 
Communists in Indochina, who joined 
nationalists in fighting the Viet-Nam 
government and the French. Mao’s Chi- 
nese government aided the Reds by ship- 
ping across the border large amounts of 
arms and supplies. France poured sup- 
plies and troops into Indochina until she 
was spending more than a billion dollars 
a year. Half her regular army was serv- 
ing there, and she was losing every year 
more officers than her West Point, St. Cyr 
(SAN SEER); graduated. The United States 
joined in sending supplies. But the rebels 
fought on, specializing in the guerrilla 
warfare that was racking Malaya, and 
they kept a firm grip on some of the rich- 
est parts of Viet-Nam. 


Japan Undergoes Drastic Changes 

As World War II ended, some Com- 
munist leaders believed they would find 
easy pickings in Japan. But after the sur- 
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render, General Douglas MacArthur was 
put in charge of the occupation of the 
country. Armed with virtually dictatorial 
powers, MacArthur introduced Western 
reforms in Japan so swiftly that the appeal 
of Communism was sharply reduced. 

A new Japanese Constitution stripped 
the emperor of "divine ” rights. It 
placed power in the hands of an elected 
parliament, gave the vote to all men and 
women over twenty, and separated re- 
ligion and politics by forbidding the state 
to give support to Shintoism or any other 
sect. Swift strokes broke the extreme con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a 
few. The control of a small number of 
families over most of the nation's indus- 
tries, commerce, and banking was ended. 
Labor unions were encouraged. 

Japan's system of landownership was 
revolutionized. The government pur- 
chased all land which the owner did not 
actually live on, and all land beyond seven 
and a half acres even if the owner tilled 
the soil. Small plots were then sold to 
landless peasants, who were to pay for 
them in thirty yearly installments. Just as 
everywhere else in the underdeveloped 
areas, land reform in Japan did more than 
anything else to give ordinary men and 
women hope for a fresh new world. 
Japanese peasants sang: 


The same paddy field, but now my 
own... 

Bright shines the sun on my own piece 
of land! 


{л EAST AFTER WORLD WAR П. In the Pacific 
brought abrupt shifts in power. Japan was restricted to its 


seven years under American тї 
Burma and the Philippines were 
an important role in the Far 
Philippines, and its island bases 
centering in Britain kept con 
India and Australia. Chinese Co 
thrusts into neighboring regions. 
was allied with the Chinese Communists. 


litary occupatio 
established as free republics. The Un 
East through its m 
in the central Pacific. 
trol of the ship routes 
mmunists gained 
The Soviet Union, 


After seven years of the MacArthur 
rule, Japan was returned to the govern- 
ment of its own people. Then the ques- 
tion was: to what extent would Japan 
continue to follow the model of the West- 
ern democracies? 


4. Moslem Nations Strike 
at Western Leadership 


The lands stretching westward from Af- 
ghanistan through the Middle East, and 
on across North. Africa, have in common 
an important characteristic: their popu- 
lations are largely Mohammedan in re- 
ligion. Before World War II began, these 
Moslem nations had reached various 
stages of independence. One of them, 
Turkey, had been rapidly Westernized 
under Mustapha Kemal (see p. 603) and 
was treated with respect by the West- 
ern powers. But except for Turkey, all 
these Moslem lands were severely under- 
developed. No matter what their degree 
of independence on paper, they were in 
fact dominated by other countries. 

During or shortly after World War П, 
а number of these countries moved closer 
to real independence. The French-con- 
trolled lands of the Middle East, Syria 
and Lebanon, succeeded in breaking all 
official connection with France. The Ital- 
ian colony, Libya (zis-ih-uh), became a 
tion. Ап international agree- 


separate па 
d another Italian colony, So- 


ment starte 


the end of World War П 
home islands апа was for 
n. The Dutch lost control of Indonesia. 
ited States played 
ilitary treaties with Japan and the 
The Commonwealth of Nations 
between its huge member nations, 
the mainland of China and made 
already ruling vast Asiatic areas, 
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maliland, on the road to freedom. Egypt 
came to an agreement with Britain under 
which all English troops were removed 
except those guarding the Suez Canal. But 
these developments did not stop unrest 
from mounting throughout Moslem Asia 
and Africa. 


Mohammedanism Plus Nationalism 

Communists, encouraged by the So- 
viet Union, worked furiously to take the 
leadership of these movements. In a few 
countries they gained real strength, but 
Communism was not the central issue in 
the agitation in most Moslem lands. The 
main issue resulted from a combination of 
the ancient Moslem religion and of mod- 
ern nationalism. Nationalism gave these 
peoples an ardent desire to get rid of West- 
ern control. Mohammedanism, which had 
always been something of a way of life as 
well as a religion, underlined their feel- 
ing that they were distinct from the old 
West and that they wanted to modernize 
within their own pattern. 

The Moslem states, so conscious of hav- 
ing a pattern of their own, felt close ties 
to each other. Those of Arab speech felt 
especially strongly that they had a com- 
mon destiny. This feeling was symbolized 
in 1945 by the organization of seven of 
the Middle Eastern countries into the 
Arab League, formed, as they said, “to 
express Arab solidarity.” 


Defeat by Israel Prods the Moslems 

Late in 1948, a bulletproof car hurried 
the British Governor-General away from 
the ancient holy city of Jerusalem. After 
more than twenty years of trying to rule 
a Palestine torn by hostility between Jews 
and Arabs (see p. 605), the British 
were giving up all control over the little 
country. A few hours later, in the glis- 
tening modern city of Tel Aviv (те ah- 
VEEV) that had long been such a source 
of pride to Zionists, Jewish leaders pro- 
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claimed “ the establishment of the Jewish 


state in Palestine called Israel.” Thov- 
sands of Jews, many the survivors of 
Nazi brutalities in Europe, paraded un- 


der the blue star of David, joyously sing- 
ing the Zionist hymn: 


The ancient longing will be fulfilled 


To return to the land . . . of our fe 
thers. 
For the first time since the revolt of the 


Jews against the Roman Empire 1878 
years before, Jews in Palestine had an in- 
dependent state. Another new nation, Is 
rael, had come into existence. 

The nations of the Arab League hated 
Israel. They believed it was taking land 
which belonged to them. Since it included 
within its borders a minority of Moslems 
they denounced it for asserting rule i 
their religious brothers. The nations 0 
the Arab League attacked Israel from 
three sides, but the Israeli (iz-ray-lee) 
armies thrashed the Arabs. The Israelis 
had a Westernized army and were Hm 
by modern arms sent in by sympathize 
in the Western democracies. The A 
armies were equipped with old fash 
weapons, many of which had been PUE 
through corrupt deals between на d. 
ernments and contractors an di in 
work properly. The same comp P 
Moslem governments had led to il 
pointment of a number of army ge їшї 
who had political pull but knew 
about fighting. { Western 

In the whole previous story ° fer бле 
ization, you have seen time E pa 
how defeat by a more modern aan A 
try led nations to seek to | ralia 
their armies, to speed up !n us 
tion, and to shake their governm d 
of corrupt and backward Mo had ptt 
feat of the Arab League by Israe ШП 
cisely this effect not only in s vid in 
the Arab League but in neighbor 
lem countries. 


Rapid Changes in Egypt 

Agitation in Egypt mounted. Many 
Egyptians demanded that the government 
of King Farouk (fuh-roox) should mod- 
ernize the army, clean out corruption, en- 
courage industries, and take steps to end 
the extreme poverty of the peasants. They 
also insisted that Egypt would not be a 
truly independent nation until all British 
troops were removed from the Suez Ca- 
nal and Britain gave up any part in ruling 
the huge, partly desert area lying to the 
south, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (see 
map on pp. 606-07). 

In 1952, the unrest broke into a pitched 
battle between Egyptian and British 
troops at the Suez Canal. At the same 
time rioting started in the city of Cairo. 
A mob raced through the streets, shout- 
ing “Egypt for the Egyptians " and de- 
stroying millions of dollars worth of for- 
eign-owned property. 

The government of the pleasure-loving 
King Farouk made no drastic moves. Sud- 
denly, one of the nationalist leaders, Gen- 
eral Mohammed Naguib (nah-cEEB), 
seized power and sent Farouk into exile. 
He ordered Egyptian political parties to 
Toot out corruption and started negotia- 
tions to get the British troops out of the 
Suez region and the Sudan. He also is- 
sued a law directing Egyptians to sell to 
the government all large landholdings. 
This land was then to be broken up into 
smaller plots and resold, on easy terms, to 
landless peasants. 

In 1953, Naguib declared Egypt а re- 
public, with himself as the first president. 
Actually, the government was а dictator- 
ship. Naguib was bent on modernizing 
Egypt quickly, but was making no moves 
toward granting democratic government. 


The Boiling Oil of Iran 

Iran was not a member of the Arab 
League and had little to do with the war 
on Israel, but it shared fully the unrest 


of the Moslem lands. The discontent in 
Iran was of special concern to the West- 
ern democracies for two reasons: the 
country borders the Soviet Union; and 
some of the richest oil fields in the world 
are in southwest Iran, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

For a long time this oil had been 
brought up from the earth, refined, and 
sold by a British firm, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, which paid to the Iranian 

overnment a specified amount on each 
gallon. As Iranian nationalism rose after 
World War Il, nationalists angrily 
charged that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany was responsible for Iran’s backward- 
ness and poverty. They demanded that 
the Iranian government seize the oil 
fields and run them itself. 

Neighboring Russia had long been in- 
fluential in Iranian affairs. The Soviet 
Union encouraged the growth of the 
Tudeh (roo-day) party (tudeh means 
“the masses”), which is Communist in 
its goals and which joined in the national- 
ist demand for seizure of the oil fields. 
In the years shortly after World War II, 
the Tudeh party became the only Com- 
munist party in the Moslem lands strong 
enough to menace the government. 

In Iran the ruling politicians usually 
followed the bidding of a small group of 
wealthy landlords. The government did 
not want to end the British connection 
because the British payments for oil were 
practically its only revenue. Landowners 
were in the habit of simply not paying 
their taxes, and the poor were too poor 
to be taxed much. The ruling group was 
also afraid that the nationalist-Commu- 
nist forces, if permitted any headway, 
would go on to stage a number of basic 
changes in the country. In trying to quiet 
this agitation, the government empha- 
sized one hard fact. If the British left, it 
pointed out, there were not enough 
trained Iranians to run the oil wells, and 
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Iran would get nothing from its oil, at 
least for some years. 

This argument was to no avail. As a 
matter of fact, the agitators who were 
Communists wanted no oil produced; if 
oil production ceased, the government 
would be bankrupt, and overthrowing it 
would be easy. More and more frequently, 
violence broke out in Iran's capital city, 
Teheran. A prime minister who made a 
speech against seizing the oil wells was 
shot dead on the steps of the parliament 
^ building. 

Into leadership in this explosive situa- 
tion came a wisp of an old man, Moham- 
med Mossadegh (тоһ-ѕаһ-рек). This 
leader did most of his leading from a 
hospital bed; on many public occasions, 
he would sob and shake. But the world 
soon learned that actually Mossadegh was 
a tough, crafty leader. Within a few 
months, he had been granted dictatorial 
powers and was getting under way what 
Iranians call the * Revolution in Bed." 

No one in Iran was more nationalistic 
than Mossadegh. He seized the oil wells 
and told the British to get out. When the 
revenues stopped, he began hard bar- 
gaining with the British to obtain their 
technical assistance. A wealthy landown- 
er, Mossadegh declared himself. то be 
quite anti-Communist. He made a series 
of swift moves to undermine the appeal 
of the Tudeh party to the poor of Iran 
and to Iranians who yearned to see their 
nation modernized. Mossadegh decreed 
the setting up of commissions to collect 
back taxes from the rich, and he gave the 
commissions the power to jail anyone 
who balked. He abolished the seignorial 
dues which many peasants had been pay- 
ing, and ordered all landlords to turn 
over to the government 20 per cent of 
the profit from their lands. This profit 

was to be divided equally between the 
peasants and co-operative organizations 


being set up to help them. All the while, 
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Mossadegh had a staff workim x «on а 
sweeping “ Seven-Year Plan,” a > Eae gint 
for rapid Westernization. 

As time went on, Mossadegh shone 
signs of working more closely with the 
Tudeh party. Suddenly he was stm a рр 
of power by the army. No one coullk 
sure where troubled Iran was hea «l3 mg. 


Free Pakistan Aims at Moslem Le za «dl «== ship 

To the east, in the center of. Swat hem 
Asia, another Moslem nation са mxa into 
being. The peninsula which use «d tobe 
called India actually consists of tx e larger, 
southern part, India proper, whichis 
largely Hindu, and a northwest= ж жа are, 
Pakistan, which is Moslem (see xx3zx p 0 
p. 699). After World War IL box Enda 
and Pakistan became indepencde-aaà x- n 
tions and chose to remain with tha FS xitish 
in the Commonwealth of Natiorx s- 

Free Pakistan sought the same 1 з aad oí | 
modernization which was bein x мај 
for in all the underdeveloped laxa <= But 
many Pakistan leaders had a furt- hee ida 
in the back of their heads. In ie шашу 
population, Pakistan is the biggest ol 
the Moslem nations. More (Пага any of 
the rest, it has a fierce sense С> Bing 
Moslem. A number of importa rit pki 
stani dream of, and are working t vid, 
a great federation of. all Moha x ax edan 
states, including many more iorns dun 
the Arab League. They hoped Pak ian 
would be the center of such a к< -— 


s. The New India Poin ts 
Some General Trends 


The rest of the Indian peninsula T 
India, is easily one of the most Каса в 
of all the new nations coming + Жс Being 
in any of the underdeveloped ee In- 
dia became free under the lea Мы 2. í 
the learned, eloquent, and 510007 0 
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Jawaharlal Nehru (see p. 610). Under 
Nehru's powerful leadership, India took 
steps which, in many important ways, 
typify the tr nds in those underdeveloped 
areas which are not Communist. 


The Decline of Empires 

When Nehru agreed to keep the new, 
completely free India within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, he insisted 
upon a change. The word British was 
dropped, and the name of the league be- 
came simply the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. India, as you know, had been the 
pearl of the British Empire. The militant 
independence of Nehru's India symbol- 
ized the rapid fading of all empires. 

When Elizabeth II was crowned the 
new British monarch in 1953, the Com- 
monwealth of Nations she headed still in- 
cluded one-fourth of the globe and some 
600,000,000 people. But all except 70,000" 
000 of these people — mostly in tropical 
Africa — governed themselves. France 
was proving slower than England in loos- 
ening the ties, but the French too spoke 
less and less of an empire and more of 
their French Union, in which the former 
colonies would become junior partners. 
Germany, Italy, and Japan lost all their 
colonies as a result of their defeat in 
World War II, and most of these areas 
Soon arrived at, or Were hurrying toward, 
independence. Portugal and Belgium 
clung to their holdings. But the Nether- 
lands had to give in to the nationalist de- 
mands of their biggest and richest pos- 
session, Indonesia. Nehru proclaimed that 
all colonialism should disappear, at least 
from Asia, and he seemed to have time 


on his side. 


The Land Revolution 

In 1952, Prime Minister Nehru trav- 
cled to Uttar Pradesh (oor-ahr PRUH- 
DAISH), the most populous state in India, 
for the celebration of a momentous event. 


Estates were divided among 12,000,000 
peasants who formerly worked the land 
as tenants. India, like so many other parts 
of the underdeveloped areas, was begin- 
ning a drastic change in the ownership 
of land. 

Since most of the people of the under- 
developed areas make their livings from 
the land, this development is enormously 
important. In time, it may have an effect 
on the history of the world which will be 
as great as the coming of the First Indus- 
trial Revolution. The question of most 
immediate importance is: will splitting 
up the land really help to relieve poverty ? 
Some experts give a gloomy answer. They 
argue that poverty fundamentally results 
from too little production of food and 
that agricultural output will be cut down, 
not increased, by the division of the lands. 
Whether these experts are right or not, 


Prime Minister Nehru proudly 
financed jointly by Great Brit 
States. The project ts 
Westernize its economic life. 


opens a new factory, 
ain and the United 


part of India’s program to 
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the basis of the everyday lives of millions 
of people is being sharply altered. 


Bread Comes First 


'The constitution of India adopted un- 
der Nehru's leadership abolished the caste 
system, provided for rule by an elected 
parliament and a cabinet, gave votes to 
all men and women, and guaranteed civil 
liberties. But Nehru, while a democrat, 
did not put his greatest emphasis on dem- 
ocratic political institutions. Rather, he 
pushed economic and social reform to the 
fore. “ Democracy,” he said, “ is good only 
if it means more bread.” 

This attitude was characteristic of the 
leadership rising to power in the under- 
developed lands. Some of the nations un- 
dergoing rapid modernization had very 
democratic constitutions, most notably 
India, Japan, Pakistan, and the United 
States of Indonesia. Some were anything 
but democratic, for example, Egypt, Iran, 
and Communist China. Democratic or 
not, they were alike in showing more con- 
cern over economic changes, particularly 
land reform and industrialization, than 
over free elections and civil liberties. 


* A Third Force " 


Late in 1949, Nehru was the central 
figure at an * Asian Conference " that was 
actually a gathering of representatives of 
aspiring peoples from several continents. 
At the end of one session, Nehru sank 
wearily into a chair, sipped a cup of tea, 
and told a reporter: * What we are really 
trying to get across to the world is that 
we ‘backward people,’ we peoples who 
don’t happen to be white, we peoples who 
are mostly peasants, we people who don’t 
have many machines, are now flexing our 
muscles. We are watching the democra- 
cies and the Communist states. We are 
learning from both. We want no part of 
a fight between them. 


“We are ambitious, hopeful, troubled, 
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and scared. We are, most all of us,a 
third force in a world rapidly dividing һе 
tween democracies who are too slow in 
understanding our problems and Com- 
munism which is too fast in offering pat 
solutions.” 

What Nehru meant by a “ third force” 
will be clearer if you think for a moment 
about the way nations were grouping 
after World War П. There were, first of 
all, the Western democracies—the na 
tions of western Europe, the United 
States, and the Commonwealth nations 
that had been made dominions a long 
time before. They had developed along 
similar lines, they were all old hands at 
the democratic way of life, and they felt 
many bonds with each other. Then there 
was a second group, the Communist ne 
tions of the world, centering in the Soviet 
Union and including eastern Europe and 
China. These countries were led by men 
who shared a belief in Mer 
according to the Communist style and à 
hatred of the Western democracies. 

There was also a third group, just ak 
ing shape. It included most of the "m 
ples of southern and eastern Ae А 
Middle East, and North Africa. » 
sometimes called the Asian-Arab "n 
These countries were alike in ШЕ 
take over the parts of Western p- e 
tion which could free them from pe 
control and could help them get ud 
the poverty of their masses. They i ү 
some yearnings for democracy: of the 
other hand, they were suspicious 2 
Western democracies and were оф nte 
hostile to Communism, which pre ie 
itself as the friend of the poo! Rs po 
man. The "third force" со Their 
therefore the in-between pec 
thoughts waver between anti- 
ism and anti-Communism, 
and East, between the wor f tanks 22 
religions and the new world 0 


-os 
. Бене етой 
tractors and strong nationalistic 


World War I, the severe depression of the 1930's, and World 
War II left the West with many problems. After World War II, de- 


mocracy was threatened bot! 
whole world was astir as ип 


h from the left and from the right. The 


derdeveloped peoples asserted themselves. 


Most of the underdeveloped peoples did not have fully independ- 
ent nations. Their populations were divided between the very rich and 
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pires or controlle 


Burma—once part of the 


the very poor. They sought changes in their old systems of landown- 
ing, and they wanted to industrialize. They were increasingly hostile 
to the nations of the West. 

By the 1950's the European powers had lost much of their em- 
d them less directly. India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 


and 
British Empire — became independent, 


though all but Burma remained in the Commonwealth of Nations. 


After fighting t 
In Malaya and Indochina, 
under a federated system. 


What kind of Westernization 
nations and other underdev: 
question facing the Western 


led the Communist countrie 
democracy. The Comm 
h included no democracy. One answer came in 


-tung led the Communists in driving Chiang 


ernization to include 
of Westernization, whic 
China, where Mao Tse 


Kai-shek’s Nationalist government out о 
he governments in 
h and French troops. Another 
where the United States led in changes along 


nists also attacked t 
fought against Britis 
came in Japan, 


of the Middle Way. 


A great deal of Weste 
n either of Comm 


pecially true 
Africa and southern 


pushed muc 
Communism. Nehru spo 


» in the world. 


follow strictly the patter 
democracies. This was es 
tions of northern 
and industrialism were 
nations shied away from 


Arab bloc as a “ third force” 


Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. After World War II what dangers to 
democracy faced the Middle Way countries, 
both inside their own countries and outside 
in their relations with the world? How had 
Westernization taken several different pat- 


terns in various countries? 
2. Who are “underdeveloped ” peoples? 


he Dutch, the Indonesians formed their own republic. 
the native states became more independent 


would these newly independent 


eloped peoples turn to? That was a vital 
democracies and the Soviet Union, which 
s. The Western democracies wanted West- 


unists had their own kind 


{ the country. The Commu- 


Malaya and Indochina and 
kind of answer 
the lines 


under way which did not 
unism or of the Western 
of India and of the Moslem na- 
Asia. Nationalism, land reform, 


h more than democracy, yet the 
ke of this Asian- 


rnization was 


do they have in com- 


What characteristics 
do they live 


mon? What parts of the world 
in? 

3. How does Egypt illustrate most of the 
f the underdeveloped coun- 
lid the Israel-Arab League 
conflict play in Egypt's recent history? 

4. How did the decline of the European 
bute to the restlessness of un- 
es? How did the occu 
Eastern countries by 
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characteristics 0 
tries? What part ¢ 


empires contri 
derdeveloped peopl 


pation of some Far 


Japan during World War II contribute to 
their restlessness? 

5. Explain the statement that “China 
slammed the door hard against the West.” 
In what way was World War II an “ inter- 
ruption " in the civil war between the Com- 
munists and Nationalists in China? How 
did Japan take a different course from China 
after World War II? 

6. Why were religion and nationalism 
more important than Communism in the 
developments that took place after World 
War II in various Moslem lands: Syria, Leb- 
anon, Libya, Iran, and Pakistan? What part 
did oil resources play in the Iranians’ at- 
tempts to Westernize their country? 

7. What did Nehru of India mean by 
speaking of a "third force"? How had 
India attempted to modernize? Has it em- 
phasized democracy or economic change 
more? 


Then and Now 


1. What was a common hope 

of people in the West during 
the early 1900's with regard to the spread 
of Western Civilization around the world? 
What big events in the twentieth century 
shook that hope? How has the rise of Com- 
munism changed the patterns of Western- 
ization? 

2. Discuss which of the characteristics of 
underdeveloped peoples listed on pages 680- 
81 apply to the smaller South and Central 
American countries. How does their history 
of achieving independence in the early nine- 
teenth century (see Unit Six) make their 
problems different from those of underde- 
veloped peoples in parts of the Middle East 
and Africa? 

3. What other examples from history il- 
lustrate the statement that defeated coun- 
tries, like the Arab League countries in the 
war with Israel, have had a heightened de- 
sire to learn Western science and industry? 

4. Discuss the problems of countries like 
Iran which try to Westernize while at the 
same time opposing Western countries which 
have knowledge and skill in modern science 
and industry. Does extreme nationalism, as 
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in Iran, necessarily improve the social and 
economic conditions of a people? 

5. How is the economic situation of India 
different from that of the United States 
when it first achieved independence? 

6. What problems lie ahead for countries 
of the Middle East and Far East that try to 
steer a in Westernization 
so long as there is a struggle between the 
Western democracies and the Communists? 


“third course " 


3 Activities 
1. Topics for investigation and 

у report. (1) General Naguib, first 
president of the Republic of Egypt; (2) I 
dia and Pakistan as members of the Com 
monwealth of Nations; (3) the Gold Coast 
colony of Britain and its steps toward indt 
pendence; (4) General Romulo of the Phil- 
ippines; (5) the issue of the Sudan Er 
Egypt and Great Britain; (6) British m 
American aid to India after World War If; 
(7) the Israel-Arab League war. i 

2. Map Study. On an outline map 9 
world indicate the new nations that have 
been established since World War r e 
the maps on pages 686 and 698-99 an 
back end-paper map for reference. Wo 

3. Bulletin-board display. Using pu. 
on pages 680-81, collect magazine an | 
paper pictures that pertain to UD i Ti 
oped countries. Place them on the bU et 
board with appropriate captions chat pi p 
up the problems and aims of these her 

4. Research project. Obtain 1n A East 
on the chief oil resources of the Midd s i 
(consult the Readers’ Guide for Me. s). 
this as well as up-to-date reference И E 
Write a report indicating how t i 
sources have been developed by the af 
States and western European ence 5 

5. Danger points. From the tex a shows 
cent news reports prepare а map : t 
underdeveloped countries of the wo е ее 
there are tense situations that be ng. I 
led to fighting or might lead to dud 
clude both areas where internal dis di 
are an issue and areas where d 
peace is, or might be, threatened: 


tion 


When World War I 


the United Nations, sought to keep peac 
progress. The UN scored s 


the struggle between the 
nated by the Soviet 


Austria and Germany 
these countries and ov 
drew an “ Iron Сига 
fighting the French ап 
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The United States led the W 
lines of defense. 
kened and underde 
litary defense was a series of alliances. 
nto a major war in 1950, 
on-Comm 
moved to halt the aggression. 
the 38th parallel, an 
he position of the Nor 


tions in building two 
ican aid to war-wea 
their production. The mi 


The tension turned i 
North Koreans invaded п 
with American leadership, 


Locate Seoul, Pusan, 
map on page 710. Note t 


ganization (NATO) countries in relation t 


map on page 702. 


URING World War II, many lead- 

ers foresaw that the postwar perio 
would be dangerously unsettled. In order 
to help the nations toward peaceful prog- 
ress, they proposed continuing and ех- 
tending the United Nations, the wartime 
alliance that had been formed against the 


E DIVIDED 


I ended, the new international organization, 
e and to encourage economic 
ome successes, but its work was impeded by 
* East " — the Communist countries domi- 
Union — and the Western democracies. 


The Soviet refused to join the Western democracies in uniting 


under democratic governments. Over its zones in 
er most of the eastern 


European nations, Russia 
It supported Communists 


d British in southeastern Asia. 


when Communist 
unist South Korea, and the UN, 


d the Yalu River on the 
th Atlantic Treaty Or- 
› the Soviet Bloc on the 


Axis (see p. 664). They proposed that the 
United Nations should be permanent and 
should, as soon as possible, bring into its 
membership all the peoples of the world. 
Shortly after the surrender of the Axis, 
the UN began functioning, with an en- 
larged and growing membership. 
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1. The UN Goes to Work 
amid Mounting Tension 


The primary aim of the UN is to keep 
peace. For that purpose it has machinery 
to settle disputes and, if a dispute reaches 
the fighting stage, to stop the war. But the 
UN operates on the belief that, in the 
long run, the best way to prevent wars is 
to help all the peoples of the world to- 
ward contentment. It therefore includes 
many agencies designed to improve the 
lot of ordinary men, especially that of 
underdeveloped peoples. 


The UN Machinery for Peace 

'The Charter of the UN set up three 
major bodies for stopping disputes and 
wars. The first is the International Court 
of Justice, consisting of a panel of dis- 
tinguished judges chosen from all over 
the world. This court decides any dispute 
which the countries involved agree to sub- 
mut to 1t. 

The second is the General Assembly, 
consisting of delegates from all member 
countries. Each nation, large or small, has 
one vote. The Assembly has broad pow- 
ers to make recommendations concern- 
ing any situation that threatens peace. 

The third and most important section 
of the peace machinery is the Security 
Council. This body consists of a repre- 
sentative from each of eleven nations. 
The “Big Five”—the United States, 
Britain, China, France, and the Soviet 
Union — аге permanent members of the 
Council. Six other nations are named by 
the General Assembly for a term of two 
years. The Security Council has supreme 
responsibility for keeping the peace. It 
tries to settle disputes by arbitration or by 
having them referred to the International 
Court. If these courses fail and a nation 
becomes an aggressor, the Security Coun- 
cil can call upon force, economic and mil- 
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itary. It can summon the UN тега а besst 
cut off all contact with the арра esson 
postal, rail, sea, and air. If this is 10 
enough, it can call upon member xœ tion 
of the UN to provide the armed Eres 
necessary to make the aggressor lay «down 
arms. 

To carry on everyday business chae UN 
has a Secretariat, made up of intex ra= tion 
al civil servants. While the Inter ra za t-x-onl 


Court, General Assembly, and <<<) 
Council convene only for certain. sessio 
the Secretariat functions continuo usly. Its 


offices, in the center of the gleami sa «> gls 
and steel UN buildings in New Work 
City, are managed by the Secreta r yr —Gen- 
eral, who is elected by the Сеп <=х-а Ё Ae 
sembly. The first Secretary-Grreral of 
the UN was Trygve Lie (mct ez тр 
of Norway. In 1953 he was suceeded by 
Dag Hammarskjold (panc EA тыр рур 
sheeld) of Sweden. 


UN Successes 

The big nations that had mst жо do 
with getting the UN under way, the 
United States, Britain, and the- Sot 
Union, did not want to surrender „рыр 
freedom of action to a world leag 
They protected their independe n ce b 


providing for the right of vet? aay the 
Security Council. On questions Of im 
portance, any one of the Big “iwe qn 


veto action by simply voting 2822 жа st р 
Thus, the peace machinery of the UN. 
resembles in most basic ways hae os the 
League of Nations founded afte a ҳу 
War І (see pp. 621-24). But there are 10 
differences between the League = ay cy the 
UN. The most important dif reno 
that when the League started, it Ж ха c 1 dd 
neither the United States пог бае жс ae 
Union. From the beginning, the ег «е had 
both of these world powers 25 а < DQ hers 


ET U 
During its infant years, the d Scored 
some genuine successes in Pin, v 
: Jd. Litte “а 5 
quiet a troubled world. S o dox 


by force. Much was achieved by arbitrat- 
ing differences or by focusing world pub- 
lic opinion on the troublemaking action 
of some nation. When a Soviet refusal to 
remove troops from Iran threatened to 
bring a clash between Soviet and British 
soldiers, а public debate in the UN played 
а vital part in getting the Russians to 
withdraw. The patient work of a UN 
commission has been helping to prevent 
a bitter dispute between Moslem Pakis- 
tan and Hindu India from flaring into a 
war which would be a fanatical religious 
struggle involving 400,000,000 people. 
It was а UN commission, headed by the 
American, Ralph Bunche (вомсн), that 
played so major a role in bringing about 
an armistice between Israel and the Arab 
League. 


The “ East-West " Clash 

As the UN went ahead with its work, 
one great difficulty became increasingly 
plain. A serious clash was developing be- 
tween a bloc of Communist powers led 
by the Soviet Union and a second group 
of nations led by the United States. News- 
papers frequently called this the “ East- 
West " split, meaning by “ East " the na- 
tions led by the Soviet, and by * West,” 
the countries led by the United States. 
Used in this sense, “ West” ог“ Western 
Bloc" obviously means something differ- 
ent from “ West” or “ Western Civiliza- 
tion” as the terms have previously ap- 
peared in this book. 


Control of Atomic Bombs 

A vital issue in the antagonism be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union was the atomic bomb. The United 
States was determined, if it could, to keep 
knowledge of how to make the bomb 
secret until the UN had created effective 
safeguards against use of the bomb in 
war by any nation. It proposed to the UN 
that the nations should outlaw the use of 


all atomic weapons after setting up a 
UN Atomic Authority, which would own 
and control all basic materials or proc- 
esses having to do with atomic energy. 
The Authority would have the right to 
send inspection teams into any country 
to see to it that atomic energy was not 
being secretly turned to military purposes. 

A majority of the UN Security Council 
favored this American proposal. But the 
Soviet representative in the Security 
Council made plain that he would veto 
any such plan. He argued that control 
of atomic energy by a UN board would 
end in control by the United States. 
Most non-Communist observers believed 
that what the Soviet really opposed was 
the thought of having a UN inspection 
team enter the Soviet Union. 


Communist Expansion 

The Soviet Union also clashed with the 
United States, Britain, and France in vio- 
lent disputes which arose over the treat- 
ment of Germany and the new govern- 
ments being set up in eastern Europe at 
the end of World War II. During the war, 
American, British, and Soviet leaders had 


signed agreements to restore independ- 
ence to these countries; to arrange demo- 
cratic governments; and, in time, to bring 
about a unified, democratic Austria and 
Germany. As the months and then the 
years went by, it became clear that the So- 
viet Union did not intend to end control 
by its armies in eastern Europe or to co- 
operate in bringing about genuinely dem- 
ocratic elections. 

Instead, Stalin's government bodily 
annexed into the Soviet Union territory 
which Russian armies had occupied dur- 
ing World War II. This large arca in- 
cluded eastern Poland and the three Bal- 
tic countries — Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania. Communist parties controlled the 
government in the rest of Poland, in 
eastern. Germany, and in the Balkan 
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lands— Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. By 1947, 
all eastern Europe except Austria, Greece, 
and Turkey was Soviet-dominated, and 
these three troubled countries were fully 
aware of the power of Soviet guns and 


of Communist propaganda. The Soviet 
Union was trying to create a Communist 
Austria and Germany, sending threaten- 
ing notes to "Turkey, and supporting an 
armed revolt by the Communist party in 
Greece. 


EAST-WEST CLASH. The striped black areas are countries cither occupied by the 


Soviet Union or strongly allied with it. Some countries, such as Mexico, аге basically 
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The American leader, President Harry 
Truman, called for sending American 
civilian and military advisers and large 
sums of money to the Greek and Turkish 
governments. “I believe,” the President 
said, in words that were immediately 


The Truman Doctrine 

Preventing Communist control of 
Greece and Turkey was important to the 
Western Bloc because the region was 
near strategic waterways and the larg- 
est reserves of petroleum in the world. 


sympathetic to the “ West” though they are not strictly in the Western Bloc. In a world 
so unsettled, the line-up can change overnight. 
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known as the Truman Doctrine, "that 
it must be the policy of the United States 
to support peoples who are resisting sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by out- 
side pressure." With the aid voted by 
the American Congress, Turkey resisted 
Russia's threats, and the anti-Communist 
government of Greece defeated the Com- 
munist insurgents. 


The Berlin Airlift 


Another sore spot was the city of Ber- 
lin. Shortly after the surrender of Ger- 
many, the victorious powers divided Ger- 
many into four sectors. Each sector was to 
be administered by one of the four pow- 
ers — Britain, France, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. The capital city 
of Berlin was completely surrounded by 
the Soviet zone, but the affairs of the 
city were to be administered by a four- 
power commission. In 1948, the Soviet 
Union set up a blockade on all highways 
and railroads leading into Berlin. This 
blockade cut off the Western civilians and 
troops who were in the city, as well as the 
more than two million Berliners who were 
largely dependent on supplies from the 
West. It was plain that the Soviet Union 
sought to squeeze the Western powers out 
of Berlin. This would humiliate the West- 
ern powers in the eyes of the German peo- 
ple. It would also give Communists com- 
plete control of the traditional capital of 
Germany, thus making it easier to create 
a united Communist Germany. 

The Western powers refused to be 
squeezed out of Berlin. Instead, Britain 
and the United States performed one of 
the technological wonders of the modern 
world — the Berlin “ airlift.” About two- 
thirds of the planes in the airlift were 
American, and one-third were British. 
When the airlift started, many of the 
Western experts doubted whether air- 
planes could fly in enough coal and other 
heavy materials to keep Berlin going, 
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especially during winter weather. The 
airlift not only performed in both winter 
and summer; at its height, it was deliver- 
ing more than 5,000 tons of supplies 
daily, on a schedule so precise that a plane 
landed every three minutes. After months 
of airlift success, in 1949, the Soviet Union 
lifted the blockade. 


The Soviet Threat 
Whatever their successes, leaders in the 
Western democracies were deeply wor- 
ried. When countries went Communist, an 
“Tron Curtain " fell over them, as Win- 
ston Churchill said in a famous speech at 
Fulton, Missouri. They were sealed of 
from the democratic world, and the Soviet 
Union became dominant in determining 
their policies. Western leaders believed 
that the Soviet Union aimed to control the 
whole world by direct conquest or by 
Communist-led revolutions. 

In less than ten years after World War 
II, as already explained, the Soviet Union 
clamped its control on eastern Europe. 
Communism also took over vast China 
and threatened southeast Asia and the 
Middle East. The Communist gains 2 
eastern Europe and the Far East a 
Red bloc much greater manpower s 
the Western democracies could call E | 
however illtrained and badly E 
many of the troops might be. The am 
munist advances in China and in il : 
east Asia threatened Japan and the y Ri 
pines, if not the whole Pacific p 
viet successes in the Middle a sup 
mean cutting off the important e j 
plies of the Iran area. Soviet munis 
Germany would give Com 
trained soldiers, immense quU ]d's best 
coal and iron, and one of the T = 
developed industrial machines. might 
Germany gone, all western Europe 
well lie at the feet of the Soviet осгай® 

Troubled leaders in the dm 1; dos 
saw Communism as a huge Р!20 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(left), chief of the Unit- 
ed States delegation to 
the United Nations in 
1953, leans forward to 
reply to a charge made 
by Andrei Vishinsky 
(right), of the Soviet 
Union. Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb (center), of the 
United Kingdom (Brit- 
ish) delegation, listens 
to the debate in the UN 
Security Council, 
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ing in around their countries. At the cen- 
ter of the pincers, manipulating them, 
was the mighty Soviet Union. One jaw 
of the pincers was in eastern Asia; the 
other, in eastern Europe. 


Fear of an Atomic World War III 

As the tension between the Commu- 
nist countries and the Western Bloc 
mounted, fear of a third world war 
spread. The fear deepened with the 
knowledge that Russia, too, was making 
atomic bombs. Another world war, рео- 
ple felt in their bones, would be a war of 
terrifying atomic weapons. 

More than ever, there was need for 
peacemaking. But the UN was stalled in 
its most important work by the split be- 


tween East and West. The Western Bloc 


could command a majority in both the 


UN Security Council and in the Assem- 
bly. Consequently the Soviet Union used 
its veto in the Security Council to pre- 
vent important action. "Threat of a Soviet 
veto hung over every discussion. 

'The Soviet Union also used its veto to 
prevent the admission of a number of 
new nations which were part of the West- 
ern Bloc, including Italy and Japan. After 
Mao had seized power in China, the So- 


viet Union insisted that his delegate in- 
stead of Chiang's should be accepted in 
the UN as China's representative on the 
Security Council. When a majority voted 
to continue to recognize Chiang's dele- 
gate, the Soviet delegate stayed away 
from the Council meetings in protest. 
The UN went on working hard trying 
to keep the peace. But through all of its 
actions ran the frightening note of the 
East-West clash. Leaders in the Western 
democracies, including the American 
President, Harry Truman, and his Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, co-operated 
fully with the UN in its efforts. At the 
same time, Western leaders recognized 
that Soviet vetoes could prevent the UN 
from taking action on vital questions. Ac- 
cordingly, they labored to build defenses, 
in or outside the UN, against the threat 


of Soviet power. 


2. The United States Leads 
in Building Defense Lines 


In building these defenses, the United 


States was the leader. Much of western 


Europe had been seriously weakened by 
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World War П. In France and Italy about 
one-third of the people voted Communist. 
Many others throughout western Europe, 
disgusted at the thought of another war, 
were inclined to say, “Communism is 
coming anyhow. Why try to stop it?" 
On the other hand, the United States had 


not been crippled by World W таж XLI 
was the richest country in the wrid- with 
the most productive industrial xx achin. 
It had enormous faith in itself ажа 


democracy, and а deep-runninge +» aud 
of Communism. The Truman KO © tiine 


and the Berlin airlift persuad << anti- 


EUROPEAN LINE-UP, 1953. “Military occupation" means that United States, 
French, British, and Soviet forces occupied zones in Germany and Austria pending the 


negotiation of peace treaties. Russia also kept troops in the Soviet Bloc countries. 
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Communist parties in western Europe 
that the United States would stand by 
them, and they became more ready to 
accept general plans for uniting, with 
American aid, against possible Communist 
aggression. 


The Two Defense Lines 

The United States was determined to 
try to stop the Soviet Union from increas- 
ing its power without having to go 
through the horrors of smashing the So- 
viet and its allies in a third world war. 
But if worst came to worst and the Soviet 
could be halted only by war, America and 
its allies wanted to prepare so that the de- 
mocracies could win. Against Commu- 
nist expansion, they built two lines of de- 
fense, one military and one economic. The 
economic defense line was to put non- 
Communist western Europe on its feet 
and to increase the well-being of ordinary 
people everywhere so that they would not, 
out of despair or anger, turn to Commu- 
nism. The military defense line concen- 
trated on building the armed forces of the 
United States and of western Europe and 
on bringing these forces into more effec- 
tive unity. 


The Marshall Plan and MSA 

In 1947, the United States proposed to 
spend billions of dollars оп food, ma- 
chinery, and raw materials for European 
nations, on condition that the countries 
make plans to work together in using 
this American aid. The help would con- 
tinue until 1952 when, it was hoped, the 
hations could move forward by them- 
selves. To carry out the plan, the United 
States set up the Economic Co-operation 
Administration, usually called the Mar- 
shall Plan after General George С. Mar- 
shall, the American Secretary of State 
who announced it. The United States in- 
vited all the nations of Europe and Tur- 
key to join in the Marshall Plan. But the 


Soviet Union immediately denounced the 
program as “ imperialism ” and put pres- 
sure on Communist countries not to join. 
The Marshall Plan therefore functioned 
only in sixteen nations which were under 
non-Communist governments. The par- 
ticipating nations stretched through west- 
ern Europe from Norway in the north 
down to Greece and Turkey. 

Paul Hoffman, the former president of 
the Studebaker Corporation who directed 
Marshall Plan activities, said: “ [Com- 
munism] has a tremendously strong hold 
on the imaginations and the loyalties of 
millions of people in Europe. But it is a 
loyalty of desperation. . . . Men with 
hope do not, I believe, turn to Commu- 
nism, and we are bringing hope... . I 
can say flatly that the expansion of Com- 
munism in western Europe has been 
stopped in its tracks wherever it has col- 
lided with the Marshall Plan." Certainly, 
during the allotted five years of the plan, 
1947-1952, American aid helped the Mar- 
shall Plan countries far along the road to 
recovery and Communism lost many fol- 
lowers in Europe. 

But criticism of the Marshall Plan was 
widespread on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Some people in the Marshall Plan 
countries charged that the idea was an 
American maneuver to extend its political 
and economic power over western Eu- 
rope. In the United States, some Ameri- 
cans charged that the plan was putting 
too great a strain on American resources 
and that the nations aided by it were not 
sufficiently carrying out their part of the 
bargain — to work together to improve 
their economic condition. 

Yet in some form American aid to the 
non-Communist nations continued. The 
ЕСА organization which administered 
the Marshall Plan was supplanted in 1952 
by the MSA, or Mutual Security Agency, 
which functioned in approximately the 


same way. 
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NATO 

Whatever economic progress was be- 
ing made under the Marshall Plan, there 
was always the threat that Soviet armies 
would overrun western Europe in a sud- 
den blitz, as the Nazi forces had done. 
In 1949, two years after the Marshall 
Plan was launched, the United States led 
in bringing about a military defense or- 
ganization, NATO (which stands for 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 
At first NATO included only nations 
near the North Atlantic—the United 
States, Canada, and the western Euro- 
pean countries. NATO was soon extend- 
ed, as the Marshall Plan had been, to in- 
clude a band of non-Communist nations 
stretching around the Mediterranean to 
Greece and Turkey. 

The basic principle of NATO was that 
aggression against any member of the 
organization was to be considered an ag- 
gression against all members. The Amer- 
ican who had led the invasion of Nazi- 
held Europe in World War II, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, was placed in 
charge of NATO. Operating with a staff 
consisting of representatives from all the 
NATO countries, with central headquar- 
ters in Paris, General Eisenhower aimed 
to build a military force so powerful that 
the Soviet Union would be discouraged 
from attacking. Specifically, he sought to 
improve the efficiency of the armed 
forces of the NATO countries; to make 
their equipment the same, wherever pos- 
sible, so that troops from one nation could 
use the arms of another; and to fit the 
various armies under a central command. 
Most of the NATO nations were too 
small to provide enough men for powerful 
armies and too poor to rearm themselves 
rapidly with the latest weapons. The Unit- 
ed States sent 100,000 troops to serve un- 
der NATO and agreed to provide a siz- 
able share of the arms for all the NATO 


nations. 
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Toward a European Army 
The NATO army consisted at first of 


British, French, American, and other 
troops which governments assigned from 
their national armies. There was no Ger- 
man contingent. West Germany, compris- 


ing the zones under American, British, 
and French occupation, now had a func 
tioning government. When the Soviet Un- 
ion set up a puppet Communist govern- 
ment in its zone, the Western nations en- 
couraged the West Germans to establish a 
republic with its capital at Bonn (вон). 
Under their Chancellor, Konrad Ade 
nauer (An-deh-now-er), the West Ger 
mans rapidly rebuilt their industries with 
the aid of American funds. But they wert 
not allowed to have a national army. The 
French, British, Belgians, and Dutch- 
all those who had felt the fury of Nai 
conquest — opposed the creation of a Ger 
man army. 

American generals argued that German 
troops were needed if the NATO EX 
was ever to be strong enough to stop 
Communist thrust from the east. Under 
American pressure, the French Wc 
that the national armies of the Europe i 
nations should be merged into one Euro 

in German 
pean army. It would contain M 
troops but they would be соттап te 
an international staff of generals, not у 
German general. fo 

Specific plans were drawn uP walls 1 
izing such an army. The plans 1 vun De 
new organization called the Europ p 
fense Community. 'The EDC was 
sist of Belgium, France, Italy, 
bourg (rux-s'm-berg); 
and West Germany. F and 
western Europe, the comm longi 
NATO would have under him " ed bY 
American troops and troops ie EDC: 
the British, soldiers furnished by in the 

The EDC was hotly a Г 
countries of western Europe. de thet? 
stressed the arguments that be 4 


r orga 


could be an effective European army, 
there would have to be a minister, or 
secretary, of defense for all Europe. They 
said that there should be a civilian in 
charge of the budget and supplies for the 
army, and that this civilian should be re- 
sponsible in some way to an elected Eu- 
ropean congress. 


The Council of Europe 

Well before the formation of NATO, 
the idea of a European union was spread- 
ing. A number of western European lead- 
ers talked more and more about the fact 
that all their countries shared many com- 
mon traditions; all were moving along 
the Middle Way; and all lived in fear of 
being overrun by Soviet armies. Was this 
not the time, the leaders asked, to begin 
making real the age-old dream of many 
European idealists — а federation of Eu- 
торе? In 1948, a plan was adopted by the * 
parliaments of most western European na- 
tions and of Greece, Iceland, and Turkey. 

The Council of Europe was created, 
which was to meet four times a year in 
the ancient west Rhineland city, Stras- 
bourg (srrass-berg). The membership of 
the Council of Europe included more 
countries than the EDC. The most nota- 
ble addition was Great Britain, which 
stayed out of the EDC because it would 
not merge its armies in a European force. 
The Council had two parts. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers, made up of the for- 
eign ministers of the member countries, 
guided the work of the whole Council. 
The second part, the Consultative Assem- 
bly, consisted of delegates picked by the 
national parliaments and had little power 
except to discuss. Advocates of a united 
Europe hoped that the Consultative As- 
sembly would grow into a representative 
body, elected by the people themselves 
and given the power to pass laws. But at 
the beginning, the main aim of the whole 
Council was to get the nations accus- 


tomed to working together on common 
problems. No member country could be 
compelled to take any action against its 
own wishes, and the Council had no au- 
thority to raise or direct an army. 

Deep-seated distrust, like that between 
France and Germany, could not be over- 
come quickly. But many different organ- 
izations were being formed in an effort to 
solve the problem bit by bit. Under the 
threat of Communism, Europe was mov- 
ing towaid federation. In addition to the 
EDC and the Council of Europe, means 
of economic co-operation were being 
worked out, and these new means were 
encouraged by financial aid from the Unit- 
ed States. 


3. The Communists Make 
Countermoves 


Faced with the American-led plans to 
strengthen the Western Bloc, the Soviet 
Union was not idle. In the countries of 
eastern Europe there were many persons 
who would have been glad to join in the 
Marshall Plan and to exchange products 
with the West. To prevent arguments in 
favor of such policies, the Communists, 
under orders from the Soviet Union, 
made their power more complete. They 
sought to crush anyone who showed an 
interest in co-operating with the Western 


democracies. 


Titoism Appears 

In Yugoslavia, Russia's efforts to tight- 
en her control backfired. That country, 
like the rest of the nations of the Balkans- 
to-Baltic Belt, had seemed to be moving 
under firm Soviet domination. 
in 1948, the Yugoslav Com- 
munist leader, Marshal Tito (rex-toh), is- 
sued a blast against the Soviet Union. 
Tito declared that he was as much a 
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Communist as ever, but he charged that 
the Soviet Union was interfering in Yu- 
goslavia's affairs in a way that furthered 
Russian interests but hurt Yugoslavia. 

By remaining a Communist but at the 
same time opposing the Soviet Union, 
Tito showed that Communism plus na- 
tionalism could produce a new kind of 
policy. The new policy was promptly 
named  Titoism. Democratic leaders 
hoped that Titoism would appear in 
other Communist countries and work 
against Russian influence, as nationalism 


had helped undo Napoleon and Hitler. 


Communist Crackdowns 


The Soviet answer to the danger of 
Titoism was to tighten Communist con- 
trol to an even greater extent wherever 
the Reds were in power. All non-Com- 
munists were stripped of influence. 
Purges became frequent. In these purges, 
even lifelong Communists were removed 
from office and jailed or executed on 
charges of “spying” for the Western 
Bloc. Actually, they were suspected of 
leaning toward Titoism. 

Czechoslovakia was an important ex- 
ample of what was happening. In 1947 
that nation was the only land between 
the Baltic and Black Seas which was not 
totally under Communist rule. The prime 
minister, Klement Gottwald (kluh- 
MENT cont-vahld), was a Communist, 
but some of the cabinet members were 
not. As part of the Communist crack- 
down around the world, Gottwald forced 
all non-Communists out of the cabinet 
except Jan (yann) Masaryk, the foreign 
minister. Masaryk held a special place in 
the affection of Czechoslovakians because 
he was the son of the founder of the na- 
tion (see p. 612). But, surrounded by 
Communists, he was in an impossible 
position. In 1948, he died in a fall from 
his office window — either a suicide or a 
victim of murder. After that, Commu- 
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nist control tightened over all phases of 
Czechoslovakian life. Said Gottwald: 
* Czechoslovakia will not be a second 
Yugoslavia." 


Fifth Columns and “ United Fronts” 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union was tak- 
ing steps to make the greatest possible 
use of Communist parties in non-Com- 
munist countries. A hard core of disci- 
plined party members were being trained 
to act as fifth columnists on behalf of the 
Soviet in the event of a war. These fifth 
columnists could be important, as the 
Nazis had shown during World War Il. 

The Soviet Union moved to make use 
of Communist parties in another way — 
to bring pressure on their governments 
to adopt foreign policies that suited Soviet 
purposes. The best way for Communist 
parties to achieve this end was to ally, or 
form a * united front," with other partes 
in the parliaments. In the 1930'S, the 
Communist parties had formed a number 
of united fronts in western Europe but 
before World War II the Communists 
had stopped the practice. In 195% d 
called upon Communists throughout the 
world to revive the united-front strategy: 

Every Communist countermove to the 
growing defenses of the Western democ- 
racies heightened the East-West e 
Only five years after the end of b 
War II, in 1950, the world was divi is 
into two bitterly opposing armed s 
Everywhere people warily watche Ж 
the spark that could set off atomic Y 
around the globe. 


4. The Tension Turns into 


a Major War in Korea 
0, 
At 3 лм. on Sunday, June 25, p. 
one of the American represen i 
the UN telephoned UN headqu 


He had terrifying news. Full-scale war 
had broken out in Korea. 


Back of the Korean War 

The Korean peninsula, jutting out from 
Manchuria and coming close to Japan, 
had long been quarreled over by Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and Japanese imperialists. 
After Japan had beaten China in 1895 
and Russia in 1905 (see pp. 549-51), 
it took control of Korea. By World War 
П, Korea was part of the Japanese Em- 
pire. As the war drew to a close, the ma- 
jor United Nations powers agreed that 
Soviet troops already holding the area 
would take charge of the surrender of 
Japanese troops in the part of Korea 
north of the 38th degree of latitude. 
American troops would supervise the sur- 
render of Japanese troops in the area 
south of the 38th parallel. Then all Ko- 
теа was to be declared independent. Free 
elections were to be held to establish a 
central government, and both the Amer- 
ican and Soviet troops were to be with- 
drawn. 

After the surrenders were carried out, 
the Soviet Union refused to co-operate in 
Staging a nationwide free election in 
Korea. The United States appealed to 
the UN to arrange such an election, but 
the Soviet Union refused to let UN elec- 
tion inspectors come north of the 38th 
parallel. A UN-supervised election was 
held in South Korea, while in North 
Korea the Soviet staged a Communist- 
type election and installed a Communist 
government. American troops withdrew 
from South Korea, and a UN commis- 
sion confirmed the fact that they were 
gone. The Soviet Union said it was with- 

rawing its troops from North Korea but 
tefused to permit the UN to check its 
statement. Thus, soon after the end of 
World War II, Korea was divided at the 
38th parallel. South Korea was non-Com- 
Munist and had the only government in 


Korea which the UN recognized as legal. 
North Korea had a Communist govern- 
ment. 


Why the Invasion Was Important 

The news urgently telephoned to UN 
headquarters in June 1950 was that North 
Korean troops had crossed the 38th paral- 
lel and launched a full-scale offensive 
against South Korea. This report was of 
the gravest importance. The whole use- 
fulness of the UN was being challenged. 
'The Soviet-backed North Koreans were 
doing just what the UN had been set up 
to prevent — starting a war of aggression. 
Would the UN prove useful in prevent- 
ing aggression when a big power was in- 
volved? Or would it fold under the pres- 
sure, as the League of Nations folded be- 
fore the Japanese and German aggressors? 

Also, the military security of the non- 
Communist nations was being endan- 
gered. Korea has often been called a pis- 
tol pointed at the heart of Japan. An all- 
Communist Korea, with huge China al- 
ready Communist and with Reds power- 
ful in southeast Asia, might well mean 
that Japan would fall to Communism. 
Moreover, if armed aggression by Com- 
munists was not stopped in Korea, the 
people in the Middle East and western 
Europe would have little faith that it 
would be stopped in their regions. There- 
fore, they would be less inclined to exert 
themselves to build defenses against Com- 
munism. 


The UN Takes Strong Action 

The UN did not falter. When the news 
came in at 3 A.M., hurried phone calls 
pulled sleepy diplomats from their beds. 
By 2 р.м. that day, the peace machinery 
of the UN was in high gear. The Security 
Council declared the North Korean ac- 
tion a threat to world peace and directed 
both sides to cease fire. The Soviet could 
not veto these moves because its repre- 
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KOREAN BATTLE 
FRONTS. Korea is 
heavily mountainous, 
and the see-saw battles 
between the UN forces 
and the Chinese-North 
Korean attackers were 
often waged over the 
control of strategic hills 
and ridges. Inchon was 
where the UN task 


sentative was absenting himself from the 
Security Council in protest against the ex- 
clusion of Red China. 

The North Koreans, far from ceasing 


fire, rushed ahead their offensive, Two 
days later, the Council, with the Soviet 
representative still absent, called upon all 
UN members to help South Korea throw 
back the invading North Koreans. At 
the same time the Council was able to 
announce that the United States was 
ready to use its armed forces to help 
carry out this UN decision. The UN 
asked President Truman to name a gen- 
eral to command all the UN troops which 
member nations contributed to the fight. 
Truman picked General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who was already in command in 
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SMALLEST AREA 
HELD BY THE UN. 


a SEPT. 1950 


force landed in a sud- 
den move to help recap- 
ture South Korea. Pan- 
munjom was the scene 
of truce negotiations. 


Japan. Most of the UN troops ceri 
General MacArthur were either Sou 
Koreans or Americans, and the US 
States provided almost all the arms. * 
fourteen other nations, including Brita | 
France, and "Turkey, sent small Pdl 
of troops. The British and the d » 
clared that they could not send odi 
cause large parts of their arme БУШ 
were already fighting ends di 
Malaya or Indochina. Except M ч 
Communist countries, almost all Ж p 
tions which did not send Mem bri 
dispatched aid of other types to ise 
MacArthur's command. Sweden, Cum 
ample, provided is hospitals; 
sugar and blood plasma. Ae 
“The UN sie in Korea was uniq" 


in the history of the world. For the first 
time, an international organization for 
peace had sent an international army in- 
to combat to stop an aggression, 


The UN Forces Are Hurled Back 

During the opening weeks of the war, 
in late June and July 1950, the North Ko- 
rean blitz swept everything before it. The 
North Korean army had been trained by 
veteran Soviet officers and equipped with 
Soviet weapons. The South Koreans, the 
most numerous UN troops then in the 
feld, were little trained and inadequately 
armed. Many of the American soldiers 
were green; time was needed to get 
equipment across the Pacific to them; 


American anti-tank bullets, satisfactory 


against German and Japanese tank: 
bounced usclessly off the new Russian- 
made models. By August the UN forces 
held only a beachhead around Pusan, 
in the southeast of Korea (see map on 


р. 710). 


Advance to the Yalu 

For another six weeks, under terrible 
punishment, the UN forces clung to 
their beachhead. Then in September, the 
free world was electrified by news of 
UN landings at Inchon (1х-сном), just 
south of the 38th parallel and 170 miles 
behind the Communist lines. At about 
the same time, the reinforced UN troops 
began a push northward from Taegu. 
Now the North Koreans were caught be- 


A United Nations patrol of Americans advances up a Korean hill. Rough terrain and 
bitter winters were dangerous “ enemies” to UN infantrymen. 


Acme 


tween the UN forces that had landed at 
Inchon and those advancing from the 
Taegu area. 

The two months after September were 
a period of triumphal march for the 
UN armies. They swiftly retook South 
Korea, raced across the 38th parallel, and 
swept on through North Korea. In No- 
vember they were approaching the Yalu 
(xan-Loo) River, which marks the 
boundary of North Korea and Man- 
churia. 


The Chinese Communists Enter the War 

Suddenly, late in November, Com- 
munist China entered the war to the 
thunder of a tremendous offensive. Huge 
waves of Chinese soldiers came hurtling 
forward, even when they were dying 
twenty and thirty to one. The bitter cold 
was almost as much of a menace as the 
Chinese bayonets. Many hundreds of 
American soldiers were flown out of Ko- 
rea with arms or legs frozen. Men battled 
for days, sometimes for weeks, for a deso- 
late hill. Often as the battles ground back 
and forth, UN troops would take a hill, 
lose it, take it again as many as five and 
six times. 

Shortly after the Chinese entered the 
Korean fighting, General MacArthur was 
removed by President Truman from the 
command of the UN forces. General 
MacArthur believed that the Chinese at- 
tack in Korea should be answered by 
counterblows against Communist China 
itself. A majority of the nations in the 
UN held an opposite view. They felt 
that such counterblows would be likely 
to turn the Korean War into World War 
III, and they sought at all costs to prevent 
the war from spreading. President Tru- 
man indicated that he shared this view. 

American public opinion was divided. 
Many people severely criticized President 
Truman; many others were sharply criti- 
cal of General MacArthur. A feeling that 
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the Korean War had been mishandled 
contributed to the defeat of the Demo- 
crats in the Presidential election of 1952 
and to the election of the Republican 
candidate, General Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower. 


Truce Talks 

Meanwhile, in Korea the stubborn re- 
sistance of the UN forces gradually 
brought the Communist offensive to a 
halt about seventy-five miles below the 
38th parallel. By January 1951, the UN 
forces were again on the offensive. They 
recrossed the 38th parallel and continued 
a slow, punishing advance northward. 

At this point, the Soviet representativo, 
now returned to the UN Security Council 
indicated that the Communist aggressors 
were ready to discuss a truce. The talks 
were quickly arranged, then dragged on 
month after month while the fighting 
flared up once more, died down, only to 
flare up again. The most important dis- 
agreement concerned the thousands of 
Communist prisoners. of war held by the 
UN who said they did not want to be 
sent back, or repatriated, to Communist 
North Korea or China. The Communist 
negotiators wanted these men handed 
back. The UN negotiators, who were 
Americans, insisted that forced repatria- 
tion was inhumane, particularly when э 
men might be killed or severely punishe 
for having stated that they did not want 
to return to Communist rule. After more 
than a year in which no agreement coul 
be reached, the armistice talks were com- 


pletely suspended. 


Toward a World-wide Defense i 
The Korean war had the effect Е 
greatly speeding ир the building of : 
fenses against Communism. During p 
years after World War П, disagreeme ; 
between the Soviet Union and the EE 
ing democracies prevented the making 


Citizens of East Berlin 
march in a demonstra- 
tion against their Soviet 
rulers in 1953. The Ger- 
man rioters were sub- 
dued only by Russian 
tanks and machine guns. 


Wide World 


à formal peace with Japan. Because this 
situation meant that an American occu- 
pation army remained in Japan, it gave 
the Japanese. Communists a chance to 
present themselves as fighters against 
“American imperialism.” After the Ko- 
rean war began, the United States de- 
cided to wait no longer. Inviting the So- 
viet Union to co-operate but ignoring the 
Russians when they refused, the United 
States led in arranging a peace confer- 
ence. 

The peace treaty that was signed re- 
stored Japan as an independent nation. 
A separate agreement tied her into 
the defense against Communism. Japan 
agreed to permit sufficient American mil- 
itary forces to remain to ward off a pos- 
sible Soviet attack. The two countries 
also adopted the NATO formula that an 
attack against either would be consid- 
ered an attack on both. 

In the same years, two other defense 
agreements based on the NATO formula 
Were signed affecting the Pacific area — 
one between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands, the other between the 
United States, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. 'Thus, by the early 1950's, defenses 


against Communism were being extend- 


ed around the world, with the United 
States at the center, providing much of 
the initiative, money, and supplies. 


Death of Stalin 

Early in 1953, exciting news came from 
Moscow: Joseph Stalin, master of the So- 
viet Union and of world Communism for 
more than a quarter of a century, was 
dead. Throughout the Western democ- 
racies, people asked: would it now be pos- 
sible to settle the Korean war and at 
least relax somewhat the East-West ten- 
sion? 

No one could be sure. It was not even 
clear who would really emerge as leader 
of the Soviet Union. A Stalin lieutenant, 
Georgi Malenkov (gih-or-gih muh-LYEN- 
kuf), seemed to take over as the number- 
one figure, but it was questionable how 
much power he had or how long he 
would hold it. 


Unrest in the Satellite States 

One series of events following Stalin’s 
death brought clear-cut hope in the West- 
ern democracies. Anger against Soviet rule 
was showing itself in a number of the sat- 
ellite states, the countries of eastern Eu- 
rope under Soviet domination. In Czecho- 
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slovakia, there were strikes and riots. In 
Poland, walls and fences were placarded 
with the slogans: “ Down with Commu- 
nism! " and * Hurray for the North At- 
lantic Pact! " A near revolution occurred 
in Soviet-controlled East Germany. In the 
Soviet zone of Berlin, Germans went 
storming through the streets, shouting ha- 
tred of the “Ivans,” tearing down Red 
flags and posters. Only Soviet machine 
guns and tanks drove the East Germans 
back into their homes. 

The nationalism of conquered countries 
had helped undo both Napoleon and Hit- 
ler (see pp. 341 and 667). It could be an 


equal danger to Soviet power. 


“ А Precious Chance ” 


Shortly after Stalin died, President 
Eisenhower laid down American policy 
in a speech that was widely hailed by men 
of democratic parties in the Western 
world. 

The new Soviet leadership, President 
Eisenhower declared, had a tremendous 
Opportunity: to co-operate with the West- 
ern democracies in bringing peace to the 
world and in using the resources of the 
world to build schools and hospitals 
rather than armaments. But the United 
States, the President went on, was not 
concerned with mere statements from 
the Soviet Union. It was only interested in 
deeds that showed a sincere desire for 
peace. Most important among these deeds 
would be honest Soviet action to hel 
bring peace in Korea, to end the Commu- 
nist attacks in southeast Asia, to unif 
Germany and Austria under real democ- 
racy, and to bring about genuine interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and the re- 
duction of armaments of all types. 

“ There is before all peoples,” the Pres- 
ident concluded, “a precious chance to 
turn the black tide of events. The [Amer- 
ican| proposals spring — without ulterior 
motive or political passion — from our 
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calm conviction that the hunger for just 
peace is in the hearts of all peoples— 
those of Russia and of China no less than 
of our own country... . They aspire to 
this: the lifting, from the backs and from 
the hearts of men, of their burden of 
arms and of fears, so they may find be- 
fore them a golden age of freedom and 
of peace.” 


Korean Armistice Signed 

In the period following Stalin’s death, 
the Soviet leaders seemed to be shifting 
tactics, at least temporarily. The Com- 
munist truce negotiators in Korea in- 
dicated that they were ready to accept 
a proposal which they had previously re- 
jected. This was a compromise plan, sug: 
gested to the UN by India, concerning 
the repatriation of prisoners. Armistice 
talks began again in 1953. 

A truce seemed to be only a matter of 
hours when Syngman Rhee, the aged 
President of South Korea, tossed a bomb- 
shell. Rhee, an intense nationalist, was 
determined to see South and North Korea 
united under one government. He bit- 
terly criticized the proposed truce terms, 
which left North Korea under a separate 
Communist government. Rhee’s bomb- 
shell was the announcement that he had 
released 27,000 North Korean prisoners 
who objected to repatriation. By this 
move, he hoped to anger the Communists 
and prevent a truce that would leave 
Korea divided. 

President Eisenhower immediately sent 
a personal representative to ри 
Rhee in an attempt to straighten out t 


: ith the 
snarl. After many meetings er ШЫ 
American representative, the Sout 

уе an 


rean leaders still refused to appro 
armistice that left Korea divided. On ri 
other hand, he did promise not to de 
fere until the political conference n 
expected to follow an armistice had ч 
given ninety days to work out a pe 


able method of uniting North and South 
Korea. 

The armistice was signed in July, 1953. 
After providing for the details of the mili- 
tary truce, it recommended a political con- 
ference “ to settle through negotiation the 
question of the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea, the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question, etc.” 

Newspapermen noticed that the rep- 
resentatives of the two sides signed in 
stony silence and departed without shak- 
ing hands. It was an uneasy truce. Speak- 


ing to the world after the signing, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: “In this struggle 
we have seen the United Nations meet 
the challenge of aggression — not with 
pathetic words or protest — but with 
deeds of decisive purpose... . 'There is, 
in this moment of sober satisfaction, one 
thought that must discipline our emo- 
tions and steady our resolution. It is this: 
We have won an armistice on a single 
battleground — not peace in the world. 
We may not now relax our guard nor 
cease our quest.” 


The United Nations was more truly international than the old 
League of Nations because it contained the United States and the So- 
viet Union as member nations. It did important work in improving 
world standards of health, advancing colonial peoples toward inde- 

endence, and increasing literacy. It helped settle some ugly situations, 
like the war between Israel and the Arab League. Yet the UN was hin- 


dered in its most important work by the clash b 
Bloc, led by the Soviet Union, and the Western Bloc, led by the United 


A LOOK 


BACK States. 


etween the Communist 


The Soviet Union was making a bid for sweeping power. It con- 
trolled Communist governments in all eastern European coun 


tries ex- 


cept Greece and, later, Yugoslavia, where the Communist leader, Tito, 
broke with Stalin. It was allied with Communist China in the Far 


East and was encouraging Communist forces fig 
Malaya, and Indochina. It thwarted UN attempts to 


British in Burma, 


establish international control 


atomic bomb. 


hting the French and 


of atomic energy and itself developed an 


Against this Soviet threat, the United States led in building two 
lines of defense. First, an economic defense centered on giving aid to 


western Europe and nearby countries t 


gun in 1947) and the MSA 
was built on Pacific agreements and on NATO 


hrough the Marshall Plan (be- 


(begun in 1952). Second, a military defense 


, in which military 


forces of the United States and most of the Marshall Plan countries 


were co-ordinat 


ward western European unity: the Eur 
Council of Europe, and the European 

The test of the UN machinery against 
West’s intention to stop the Soviet threat, came 
that began in 1950. When Communist forces 


the UN, with American leadership, 
ad not been able to seize South Korea, and a truce 


the Communists h 
was signed. 


ed. The United States also encouraged movements to- 


opean Defense Community, the 
Coal and Steel Community. 

aggression, and of the 
with the Korean war 
invaded South Korea, 
acted quickly and firmly. By 1953, 


Truce in Korea 
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Reviewing 
the Main Facts 


т. In what important respects did the 
United Nations organization differ from the 
League of Nations? 

2. What are the three main bodies of the 
UN? What functions does the Secretariat 
perform? From the chart on pages 706-07, 
point out how the UN attempts, through its 
various agencies, to improve international 
conditions. 

3. In what places did the UN settle dis- 
putes or lessen conflict? Why was the UN 
less successful in dealing with the “ East- 
West " clash? 

4. What was the Soviet position with re- 
gard to Germany after World War II? How 
did the United States resist pressure in Ber- 
lin? in Greece and Turkey? 

5. What did Winston Churchill mean by 
Russia's “ Iron Curtain "? How did Titoism 
seem to be a sign that nationalism might 
work against Soviet control of countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? 

6. Show how the Communists expanded 
in both Europe and Asia during and after 
World War II. 

7. What two defense lines against Soviet 
aggression were built by the United States 
and the democracies allied with it? 

8. How did the NATO armed forces dif- 
fer from the planned EDC army? What 
arguments were advanced in favor of the 
Council of Europe as a means of building 
military strength in western European coun- 
tries? 

9. How was the military occupation of 
Korea similar to that of Germany? How 
was it different? 


Then and Now 


1. Discuss means by which 

atomic weapons could be lim- 

ited or banned by an international agency. 

Why would it be unwise to ban all uses 
of atomic energy? 

2. In what ways does the UN try to lessen 
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or avert the causes of conflict between na- 
tions? What are some of these causes, judg- 
ing from your study of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean war? 

3. A main aim of the Marshall Plan was 
to help countries regain their economic 
health after the war. How does this objec- 
tive relate to stopping the spread of totali- 
tarianism? 

4. The idea of a European Union has 
been discussed many times. Can you think 
of past ages when Europeans were much 
more unified in their thinking than they are 
today? 

5. Beyond the military occupation of 
countries by the Soviet, how was Commu- 
nism spread to areas around the world? Re- 
call your reading of Chapter 43 as a basis 
for discussion. Consider also the geographi- 
cal location of the Soviet Union. 


2 Activities 


1. Class debate. Arrange a de- 

bate on the subject: The right 
to exercise a veto in the UN Security Coun- 
cil is a necessary safeguard for any partici- 
pating nation, Select three members to pr 
pare short talks on each side of the ques 
tion, The chairman should call for class dis 
cussion afterward. Е 

2. Research project. Obtain the latest 10- 
formation on the accomplishments, or status 
of NATO, the European Defense Com- 
munity, and the Council of Europe. уйе 
a report оп “ Western European Defense 
"Today." 

3. Topics for investigation and Wo 
(1) Ralph Bunche and the settlement of a 
Israel-Arab League fighting; (2) the m 
mir dispute between India and Pakistan; (9) 
Jan Masaryk and the Communists пе j 
power in Czechoslovakia; (4) Japan "C 
(5) Dwight D. Eisenhower's role in NAT 
(6) the International Court. 

4. Map study. Point out on a world E 
or on the map on page 687, the imp 
of Korea in geographical relationship i ü 
China; (2) Japan; (3) the Soviet Union; 
the Philippines. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND DEMOCRACY 


ADVANCE AMID HOPES 
AND PERILS 


The period after World War II has been one of remarkable prog- 
ress in industry and science. The Third Industrial Revolution, which 
had begun in 1929, kept on whirling ahead after World War П. 


This rapidly increasing 


knowledge posed sharply the two funda- 


mental questions of Our Age of Challenge: Would knowledge be used 
for democratic purposes or to advance totalitarianism? Would knowl- 
edge be used for peaceful progress or for war? 


A LOOK 


AHEAD | 
Some people thought this 


for democratic purposes; ot 


In the Western democracies, most of the governments tried to 
promote the general welfare by playing a large role in economic life. 
the best way of using industry and science 
hers thought it would narrow or even crush 


liberty. The UN and individual governments among the Western de- 


mocracies, especially the U 
oped nations. This policy a 


nited States, sent technicians to underdevel- 


lso brought sharp debates. 


Our times are, in many ways, а period of great debates, of soaring 
hopes and nagging worries. The 1950’s are the most challenging part 


of Our Age of Challenge. 


On the map on page 702 locate the countries in the Schuman 
Plan. Also, review the chart of the United Nations for agencies con- 


cerned with international aid: WHO, ECOSOC, the 


Council, and others. 


Г spread of Communism and the 
threat of atomic war in the 1950's 
were all the more painful because, more 
than ever, abolishing poverty and con- 
quering disease seemed possible. As you 
have seen, science and industrialism build 


Trusteeship 


on past achievements. The 1950's, with 
centuries of discoveries and inventions 
behind them, kept filling the headlines 
with new miracles. In every area of hu- 
man life, men were applying new knowl- 
edge to solve old problems. 
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1. A Third Industrial 
Revolution Races Ahead 


During the period after 1929, it was no- 
ticeable that fewer and fewer discoveries 
or inventions were made by an individ- 
ual person. Teams of scientists, sometimes 
hundreds or even thousands, joined their 
individual knowledge and skills in the so- 
lution of some problem. 


Western Nations Keep the Lead 

Scientific research of this kind is best 
achieved where the necessary money and 
technical facilities are available. It depends 
also on a large accumulation of knowledge 
and experience. Both of these conditions 
existed in the Western democracies, the 
early home of science and industrialism 
and by far the richest part of the world. 
"These countries kept the lead in science 
and industrialism after 1929. 'The United 
States was often first in a scientific or in- 
dustrial development. 

But the leadership of the Western de- 
mocracies was not uncontested. With the 
rapid Westernization of the rest of the 
world, either in Communist or non-Com- 
munist forms, other nations laid heavy 
emphasis on catching up and, if possible, 
going ahead in science and industrialism. 
"The Soviet Union, in particular, gave tre- 
mendous attention to these fields. 


More and Better Food 


Getting enough food is a daily problem 
for much of the world's population, partic- 
ularly in the underdeveloped areas (see 
p. 681). Scientists in many fields have 
been studying the production of crops 
and the growing of cattle. They have 
worked out ways to grow more grain, 
healthier varieties of vegetables, and 
larger animals, to name only a few 
among hundreds of advances. At times 
the work of scientists has not consisted 
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of developing something new but of 
adapting an old technique and teaching 
it to people who are ignorant of it. For 
example, it has long been standard in 
American grazing areas, like Montana 
and Wyoming, to use “ water-spreading," 
a system of earth dikes that holds back 
the rain from cloudbursts long enough 
for the water to soak into the soil in- 
stead of running off unused. In 1953, 
American scientists amazed natives in 
Jordan by adapting water-spreading to 
desert conditions and raising grass eight 
inches tall. The hardy shrubs offered 
forage for sheep and goats, and thus pro- 
vided a chance of more food for the pov- 
erty-ridden Arabs. 


Medical Triumphs 

Medicine has never known a period 
as spectacular as the 1940% and 19505 
Every year witnessed the discovery of im- 
portant drugs or medical techniques. Dur- 
ing World War II the new sulfa drugs 
and penicillin (pen-ih-cizz-in) proved val- 
uable in treating battle casualties. In later 
years, these and the whole series of drugs 
called antibiotics (an-tih-bye-or-iks) have 
been great aids in combating disease. Cor- 
tisone and ACTH, first announced in 
1949 by two Mayo Clinic scientists, have 
proved able to stop an amazing variety ‘ 
pains, though they do not cure but only 
halt the disease for the period that they 
are administered. The distinguished med- 
ical authority, Dr. Walter Bauer, of Har- 
vard University, believes that ' NS 
tonishing ability of cortisone and AC 
apparently to turn diseases off and on 2 
will marks the opening of a new era 1n 
medicine." 


A Third Industrial Revolution 

The triumphs of science in m 
have been equaled by the applic 
of science in industry. The First 1 
trial Revolution ran from about 177 


n medicine 
ations 
ndus- 
6 to 


WALLENGE OF OUR АСЕ: AN ATOMIC FUTURE OF PEACE OR WAR? 


Ill the science of the atom be 
Їй to mankind’s welfare, 
in this treatment of cancer 
jtadioactive substances . . . 


or to more and more de- 
їйше weapons, like this re- 
uly-developed cannon that 
‘fire atomic shells of im- 
ne power? 


AS Sa 


ATOMIC PILE 


le World 


1873; the Second Industrial Revolution, 
from about 1873 to 1929 (see p. 473). 
Neither discoveries nor inventions were 
checked by the severe depression of 1929 
or, later, by World War II. After 1929, 
so many new developments came that 
we can speak of the years after 1929 as a 
Third Industrial Revolution. 


Atomic Power for Peacetime Uses 

The wartime achievement of unlocking 
the mystery of the atom continued to be 
the key scientific fact of the new age. Mil- 
itary uses rushed ahead. At the inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower in 1953 spec- 
tators saw atomic artillery wheeling along. 

Atomic research for peacetime purposes 
was also being hurried, especially in the 
United States. The American Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, a government agency 
set up after World War II, promoted stud- 
ies to apply atomic possibilities to medi- 
cine, industrial production, transportation, 
and a dozen other fields. Important ad- 
vances were made in the use of radioac- 
tive isotopes (еув-ѕоһ-‹оһрѕ) for the treat- 
ment of cancer. It was only a question of 
time before ways would be invented to 
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AIR-VIEW OF THE WORLD. This map, projected to show land areas equidistant 
from the United States, strikingly illustrates how air travel makes the world shrink. 


erect atomic power plants that would fur- 
nish electricity at a practical price. In 
1952, scientists working near Arco, Idaho, 
turned a switch and the lights in their 
building went on. For the first time, 
atomic energy was producing electrical 
power for an everyday use, however small 
the scale. 


The Chemical Industries 

Meanwhile the industrial chemists 
were performing their own wonders. 
When natural rubber was cut off by the 
Japanese conquest of the rubber-pro- 
ducing areas in southeast Asia, chemists 
invented several ways to create a syn- 
thetic product. The flexibility of the chem- 
ical processes made possible many differ- 
ent types of rubber, each adapted for a 
special purpose. Accordingly, synthetics 
stayed in demand after trade to southeast 
Asia was restored. 

Chemists talk enthusiastically of a com- 
ing * Age of Plastics." Plastics are sub- 
stances that are not made by refining or 
treating a natural product. They are com- 
binations of chemicals that can be given 
widely varying characteristics. Nylon 
stockings and shirts are perhaps the best- 
known example. They are rapidly driving 
silk from an important place in world 
trade. 

A major use of plastics, in fact, has 
been to replace the textiles — silk, cotton, 
wool— and wood with a cheaper mate- 
rial or one that serves the purpose better. 
For example, the jet planes that travel 
faster than sound require materials with 
special qualities that can be found only 
in plastics produced for the purpose. 

So far, plastics have replaced steel only 
in a few uses, such as helmets for soldiers 
and miners. Steel production remains the 
keystone of a nation's industrial power. 


New Supplies for Old and New Industries 
As always, new inventions mean a new 


search for raw materials and for markets 
(see p. 538). Atomic bombs or atomic 
power plants require supplies of ura- 
nium. Important sources of uranium have 
been found in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
and near Elisabethville, in the Belgian 
Congo, and the search goes on. New sup- 
plies were also needed for the steel in- 
dustry, especially by the American plants 
which greatly increased their world pro- 
duction lead during World War II. 
(In 1951, the United States produced 
104,900,000 tons; its nearest rival, the So- 
viet, about 34,760,000 tons.) The chief 
American supply of ore, the iron-filled 
ranges at the western end of Lake Su- 
perior, were being exhausted, and new 
supplies were searched out in Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, and Colombia. The Amer- 
ican industry went even further afield, to 
Africa and Asia, in search of the tung- 
sten, molybdenum, manganese, and 
chrome needed for the alloy steel prod- 
ucts being developed by chemists. 


Electricity on the Farms 

Mechanization of farms went on apace 
in the Western democracies, and speeded 
up in areas that were Westernizing. 
Probably the key fact in the rapid 
changes in farm life was the spread of 
electricity to rural regions. By the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century, inexpensive 
rural electricity was commonplace in the 
more industrialized of the Western de- 
mocracies, and was rapidly increasing 
everywhere. Electricity not only made 
more machines possible for the farmer. It 
lightened the drudgery of his wife’s 
work and provided new pleasures and 
comforts for the whole family. 


Industrial Revolution and Everyday Life 

Despite improved conditions in farm 
life, the rise of city and town populations 
continues in the Third Industrial Revolu- 
did in the First and Second. 
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This is especially true in countries like 
India, where industrialization is still in its 
early stages. In countries like Britain and 
the United States, which have been indus- 
trialized for a long time, city life is chang- 
ing according to a process known as “ de- 
centralization.” The great metropolises 
that had expanded enormously during the 
First and Second Industrial Revolutions, 
such as London, New York, and Chicago, 
are now ringed by suburbs. More and 
more, small industries are placed outside 
rather than inside the metropolises. Bet- 
ter transportation and supplies of power 
encourage this decentralization. 

No less than the First and Second In- 
dustrial Revolutions, the Third brought 
constant changes in customs and ideas, 
to city dwellers and farmers alike. No 
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Amid all that was new 
in the world, men con- 
tinued their age-old 
search for beauty. This 
striking library of the 
University of Mexico, 
completed in 1953, com- 
bines the clean, straight 
lines of modern archi- 
tecture with ancient 
Aztec symbols. 


Pinney from Monkmeyer 


one can be sure which invention, a hun- 
dred years from now, will seem to ios 
changed everyday living most. Probably 
high on the list will be television. _ 
Developed by a number of American 
and British scientists during the 19309 
home television was first put on the 
market in the United States shortly be 
fore the start of World War II. It was 500П 
commonplace in the United States a 
Britain, and was rapidly spreading to Ot 
er countries. Even more than radio an 
the movies, television has influenced ити 
toms and ideas from hair styles to "n 
ods of political campaigning. It has à " 
given ordinary men an awareness of Pe 
lic events and a sense of partic pa 
in them. Within the space of H 
months, for example, Americans seate 


their living rooms saw the dramatic speech 
of General MacArthur before Congress 
after he was relieved of his command in 
Korea by President Truman; the signing 
of the Peace Treaty with Japan in the Op- 
era House at San Francisco, a treaty nego- 
tiated by John Foster Dulles, later Secre- 
tary of State; and the inauguration of 
President Eisenhower. 


2. The Welfare State 


Becomes Important 


In the periods of industrialization be- 
fore 1929, new industries were usually 
organized by individual capitalists. After 
1929 industrial organization entered a 
new stage. In the world as a whole, 
governments became more important 
than private capitalists in supplying capi- 
tal for new industries. Governments 
alo played a larger role in regulating 
тапу details of industrial and agricul- 
tural life, 

Wherever totalitarian governments 
tuled, whether Communinst or Fascist, 
they dominated all economic life. In the 
Western democracies, governments also 
Were more active in economic affairs. 


The Welfare State 

In the democracies, government officials, 
acting alone or with private industrialists, 
took a large part in deciding what facto- 
hes should be built, how manufacturers 
Would get their raw materials, and how 
they would sell their products. They 
Passed social security legislation, a form of 
р d-age insurance, played a part in setting 
Wages and working conditions, and guar- 
ее certain prices to farmers for their 
Products. This new stage in Western de- 
Mocracies is often called the period of the 
welfare state. 

The « New Deal” of Franklin Roose- 


velt, who was President of the United 
States from 1933 to 1945, followed the 
idea of a welfare state. In the other na- 
tions of the Western democracies, new 
liberals, moderate socialists, or combina- 
tions of the two, sought to achieve a wel- 
fare state. In the years immediately after 
the end of World War II, the welfare 
state continued to be the program sought 
by millions. Yet the countries applied the 
idea in widely varying ways. 


Britain: Moderate Socialism 

As the war neared an end, a national 
election in Britain turned Winston 
Churchill out of office and put the Brit- 
ish Labor party in power. For the first 
time in British history, the Labor party 
had a clear majority in Parliament. It 
was able to write into law its moderate 
socialist program (see p. 507). 

The Labor Government was careful 
to preserve full civil liberties, but the con- 
trol of basic industries was placed firmly 
in the hands of the state. The Bank of 
England, the railroads, the coal mines, 
the steel plants, and a number of other 
key industries were socialized, that is, 
brought under government ownership. 
Private owners of these businesses were 
required by law to sell to the government. 
The Labor Government’s program called 
for leaving about 80 per cent of British in- 
dustry in private hands, but to expand 
even a privately owned industry a busi- 
nessman had to get a permit from a gov- 
ernment planning board. 

Existing social security laws were ex- 
tended. Practically every Britisher was 
put under a system of compulsory in- 
surance against most of the hazards a 
person meets from birth to death. The 
most widely discussed addition was the 
National Health Act, which granted free 
medical, dental, hospital, and nursing 
care to every Britisher. This program 
proved so expensive that the Labor Gov- 
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ernment soon placed a charge on eye- 
glasses and certain dental work, but it left 
most medical care completely free. 

In 1951, the Labor Party was defeated 
and Churchill returned to power. Some 
important socialist changes were reversed 
but the basic outline of moderate social- 
ism remained in England. 


United States: Fair Deal to Eisenhower 
When Franklin Roosevelt died shortly 
before the end of World War IL, he was 
succeeded by President Harry Truman. 
The Truman *Fair Deal" was much 
like the Roosevelt “New Deal.” Most 
parts of the nation’s industry and agricul- 
ture remained in private hands. Nearly all 
the plants built under government owner- 
ship during World War II were sold to 
private corporations at the end of the fight- 
ing. But the federal government contin- 
ued water-power developments, kept sup- 
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CHALLENGE 
OF OUR AGE: 


Will Western Civilization be used to 
advance the ends of totalitarian 
leaders . . . Fascists like Perón in 
Argentina (left), and Communists 
like Togliatti in Italy (below)... 


ports under farm prices, and was active In 
behalf of the interests of factory labor. T 
social security law passed under Roosevelt 
brought unemployment or old-age pay- 
ments to 35,000,000 Americans. A Eod 
act, passed in 1950 under President | n 
man, put 10,000,000 more Americans U 5 
der the law. Heavy taxes on сор ы 
were retained. These taxes made it difficu t 
for corporations to make large new Duy 
ments except when the gown iA 
vored them by granting a speci b 
status. During the Fair Deal, e 
mental expenditures were largs А 
way the government spent 15 RS 
fluenced the whole national economic 4 
Both the New Deal and the Fair И, 
were widely criticized in the Unit 


k (ree enter- 

States. Many champions of пы yic- 

prise charged that the country Wi erever 
З ре" Whe 

; « alism. 

tim of "creeping soci n the 


the United States might be going, ! 


MATERIAL PROGRESS WITH 
OR WITHOUT LIBERTY? 


or will it bring liberty for the 
wividual . . . as in the American 
ducational aid program in Iran 
right), and in the democratically 
m workers’ councils of Norway 
below)? 


early 1950s it still contrasted sharply 
with the other Western democracies. It 
was the nation in which private capital- 
ists, through corporations, continued most 
vigorously to carry on the functions they 
had performed during earlier stages of 
industrialism. They still placed inventions 
on the market, sought out raw materials, 
and raised funds for investment. 

The election of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Republican candidate, to the Presi- 
dency in 1952 meant the defeat of the 
Democratic party led by Roosevelt and 
Truman during the previous twenty years. 
President Eisenhower declared himself an 
enemy of the welfare state, but he did not 
favor complete withdrawal of the federal 
government from the economic life of the 
nation. In a 1953 press conference, he ex- 
pressed his philosophy as one which 
sought to make the federal government 
less the director of economic life and more 


a partner with local and state governments 


and with private industry. 


Planning on the Continent of Europe 

In France, Italy, West Germany, and 
the small countries of western Europe, 
previous Fascist rule or Nazi conquest 
ry that governments 


made іс necessary 
should take a hand in the postwar re- 
organization of industry. In the indus- 
trial heart of Germany, the Ruhr, new 
corporations were created by the occupy- 
ing powers. These corporations were part- 
ly under private ownership, partly under 
government ownership and control. In 
France, the government socialized all the 
basic sources of power, coal, gas, and 
electricity, but left the steel industry 
to private capitalists. Italy created a 
large governmental fund to invest in 
the development of its most backward 
areas. 
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Even where industries were privately 
owned, they were far from being entirely 
free. In France, for example, most proj- 
ects for new investment were directed 
according to a long-range plan drawn up 
by Jean Monnet (2нлнм moh-nay). Mon- 
net was an economic expert nicknamed 
“The Little Howitzer” because of his 
blunt way of talking and his skill in get- 
ting things done. Monnet argued that 
the only alternative to a Communist or 
Fascist revolution in France was a “ реасе- 
ful revolution," by which he meant using 
government planning to reorganize the 
economic life of the nation. Under the 
Monnet Plan, representatives of all the 
firms in an industry, the chemical indus- 
try for example, came together to co- 
ordinate plans for new investments in 
factories or equipment. If the govern- 
ment approved, it provided the neces- 
sary funds, usually from Marshall Plan 
money (see p. 703). Some form of eco- 
nomic planning, under government su- 
pervision, was the general rule in western 
Europe. 


3. International Welfare Is 
Planned by Western Nations 


Many leaders within the Western de- 
mocracies were going beyond the idea of 
using welfare-state ideas within their own 
countries. They were also working out 
plans aimed to increase welfare by inter- 
national action. These democratic nations 
were concerned about conditions beyond 
their own borders partly because of dem- 
ocratic idealism; they hoped to improve 
the condition of ordinary people every- 
where. But they also had a quite hard- 
headed purpose. They believed that the 
best way to protect the democratic world 
against Communism was to make all 
the Western democracies more prosper- 
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ous and to extend the benefits of science 
and industrialism to the underdeveloped 
areas. 


The Schuman Plan 

After Monnet had worked out his pro- 
gram for modernizing French industry, 
he went on to plans for modernizing 
the basic industries of western Europe. 
He felt that the nations were too small 
to become strong and prosperous by their 
own efforts, especially since they were 
hampered by high tariffs and other regu- 
lations that made trade between nations 
difficult. He felt they should work togeth- 
er to increase production and trade. Mon- 
net proposed gradual economic union. 
This talk of economic union fell on many 
willing ears, particularly among younger 
Europeans. 'The United States, through its 
Marshall Plan, had encouraged the west- 
ern Europeans to work together, and an 
international committee was already at 
work on the idea of an economic union. 

Monnet proposed getting started at 
once, in the basic industry of steel. France 
had iron but little coal, and Germany 
had coal but little iron. The two countries 
could produce more steel by working 
together than by proceeding separately. 
Monnet worked out plans for eliminating 
all tariffs on steel and for creating an 1- 
ternational commission to direct the fu- 
ture development of the industry. The 
plan, presented to the world by the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Robert Schu- 
man (ѕһоо-манм), called for a Europea” 
Coal and Steel Community. It became 
popularly known as the Schuman Plan. It 
was accepted by six countries — Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, and West Germany — and went 
into effect in 1952 (see map on p. ©] 

Monnet became the first president 0 
the European Coal and Steel a 
nity. On taking office, Monnet correct y 
pointed out that he and the commis 


PEOPLE IN HISTORY 


You 


Your name is, say, Johnson or Czolwyz or Williams or 
Friedman. You live in an Indianapolis apartment, on an Alabama 
farm, in a terraced house in suburban California. You’ve never 
conquered an empire, like Alexander, or painted a Mona Lisa, 
like Leonardo, or stirred millions like Mohandas Gandhi. You 
are just a teen-ager, one of 16,000,000 American teen-agers. 

But around the world, adults ponder over you. The Commu- 

nists ask, “Is there anything much to you? Aren’t you too cocky 
and too well-fed ever really to know what to do about the revolu- 
tionary cries for land and bread? ” The Fascists also ask, “ Aren’t 
you ready for the lure that the totalitarian way of cracking heads 
will solve the world’s problems? ” The democrats puzzle over you 
too, throughout many Western countries, in the underground of 
freedom behind the Iron Curtain, in the underdeveloped lands. 
The democrats ask, “Is ‘ democracy,’ something you say without 
thinking about it, like an ‘I pledge allegiance’ when your mind 
ison Saturday's date? ” 
__ Communists, Fascists, and democrats — they know you will 
inherit the mighty American economic machine. They know 
you will have in your hands something still more powerful, an 
ideal of democracy that has worked. They ponder over you, all 
of them, and each group, in its own way, has its hopes about you. 
_ Johnson or Czolwyz or Williams or Friedman, in an In- 
dianapolis apartment or ап Alabama farmhouse, you are just a 
teen-ager, one of 16,000,000 teen-agers, with no battles, no paint- 
ngs, по political triumphs to your credit. But something tremen- 
ous is yours — the power to write in the years to come the bio- 
graphical sketch of yourself, your America, and your world. 
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pn Were taking an oath unique in 
wi e history. The oath reads: * We 
ih а ош duties with complete 
Tos ence in the general interest of 
k Ey [of all six nations]. In 
"is ormance of our duties we will 
Es „ге пог accept instructions 
[Ds Сда ae or organization. 
ln we е ideal of western European 
бер given: practical expression in 

ife while a western European 


army and political union were still being 
debated (sce pp. 704-05). 


Technical Assistance Programs 

All the while, international action on 
a much bigger scale was being planned 
in order to raise the standards of living 
of the underdeveloped areas. At the time 
the United Nations was formed, there 
was also set up an Economic and Social 
Council, which goes by the short name 
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ECOSOC (кк-Коһ-зоК). It is composed 
of eighteen members, each representing 
a different nation, elected by the UN 
General Assembly for three-year terms. 
One main function of ECOSOC is to 
raise living standards in underdeveloped 
countries; other agencies connected with 
the UN join in the work. They have 
developed technical assistance programs. 
ECOSOC sends out teams of experts to 
set up "pilot projects" which teach 
modern methods by providing an ex- 
ample. One important use of the techni- 
cal assistance program came in 1952, 
when UN agencies appropriated $54,- 
000,000 to send to India groups of agri- 
cultural experts. The experts set up 
fifty-five projects in various parts of In- 
dia. From these centers, thousands of In- 
dians could learn more efficient methods. 


The American “Point 4" Program 

In the 1949 inaugural speech of Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, he made three 
points and then he said: * Fourth, we 
must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and growth 
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Two weeks after 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
won the Presidential 
election in 1952, he 
called on outgoing Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman. 
In а democratic society, 
political issues аге dis- 
debated, and 
voted on within the 
framework of laws that 
uphold one's right to 
disagree. 


cussed, 


Wide World 

of underdeveloped areas. ... Our aim 
should be to help the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, to pro- 
duce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more mechan- 
ical power to lighten their burdens. . » + 
Such new economic developments must 
be devised and controlled to the benefit 
of the peoples of the areas in which they 
are established." 

President Truman did not have. 
mind pushing aside the technical assist 
ance programs of the UN. * Point 4 as 
his program was immediately called, и 
ognized that only a few nations in the 


in 


vorld had 1 "re ive 
worl sufficient resources to В 

1 ed areas. 
large-scale aid to underdeveloped N : 


Of these few nations, it was clear, 
United States could do most. He was p? 
posing that the United States should 2 
its great resources and knowledge to 4 3 
to the UN efforts. Truman urged s 
tions and private investors to advance TA 
Point-4 program, but he expressed oH 
lief that the greatest amount of the ih 
sary capital would have to come и 
United States government funds. A Was 
all of the programs launched under 
man were government-financed. 


Some of these projects were part of а 
slow, long-range plan to modernize un- 
derdeveloped regions. For example, the 
United States and the Ethiopian govern- 
ment each put up $400,000 to start a mod- 
ern agricultural college, modeled after 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and planned by experts from 
that American agricultural school. In 
the Philippines, American experts, sup- 
ported by Point-4 money, helped mod- 
ernize and make more profitable the an- 
cient cloth-weaving industry of the 
islands. In other places, Point-4 aid was 
à direct part of the tense tug of war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the anti- 
Communist countries. For example, in the 
early years of Point 4, the largest sums 
went to Iran, the oil-rich nation which 
was so directly threatened by Commu- 
nism. 


“Needs, Rather Than Fears ” 
The election of General Eisenhower in 
1952 brought into power a party which 
contained many sharp critics of the Point- 
4 program. They believed that it was ex- 
tending to the international sphere the 
‘ame “creeping socialism” which they 
feared at home. They further argued that 
the use of government funds for Point 4, 
I the funds were to be large enough to be 
fective, would threaten bankruptcy of 
the United States, But the broad idea of 
Promoting international welfare was wide- 
У accepted in the United States. In the 
Ame speech in which he laid down other 
ases of American foreign policy (see p. 
74) President Eisenhower declared that 
оаа States, horrified by the terror 
E of the Soviet, stood ready “ to dedi- 
a Our strength to serving the needs, 
€r than the fears, of the world... . 
D, Purposes of this great work would 
Tos help other peoples to develop the 
erdeveloped areas of the world, to 


“mulate profitable and fair world trade, 


to assist all peoples to know the blessings 
of productive freedom.” The administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower, much more 
than that of Truman, emphasized calling 
upon private capital rather than govern- 
ment funds for modernizing the under- 
developed areas. 


Other Aid Programs 

Other non-Communist nations were al- 
so active. Most extensive of the non-Amer- 
ican moves was the Colombo Plan, un- 
dertaken in 1951 by Britain, dominions 
of the Commonwealth, and new nations 
closely associated with Britain. They 
promised more than five billion dollars in 
government funds to help erect power 
plants, railroads, irrigation projects, and 
factories for heavy machines in India and 
southeast Asia. 


Schools, Medicine, and Social Problems 

Developing the underdeveloped areas, 
as President Eisenhower indicated, does 
not involye only investment, engineer- 
ing, and scientific agriculture. It de- 
pends equally on reducing diseases and 
illiteracy, furthering independence for 
colonial peoples, and solving bitter con- 
flicts between various groups in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. All the nations en- 
gaging in world-aid programs gave atten- 
tion to these questions, and many agencies 
connected with the UN devoted their 
main efforts to one or another of the prob- 
lems. Typical of these UN agencies is 
WHO (World Health Organization), 
which aids underdeveloped nations in im- 
proving health. Another is the Trustee- 
ship Council, which works to protect the 
interests of peoples ruled by a foreign 
power and helps them along the road to- 
ward independence. 

The democratic, peace-loving countries, 
believing that peace and prosperity are in- 
ternational problems, were trying to help 
other peoples as well as themselves. 
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A LOOK 
AT OUR 
AGE OF 
CHALLENGE 


At one international meeting, an aged Frenchman remarked to 
a friend: * Whatever Europe does in the years ahead, she will never 
again lead the world as she once did. The scepter is being reached for 
by other hands." 

. The old man was pointing to a fact of sweeping importance in 
the six thousand years of civilized man's history. That history began, 
as you have seen, in four river valleys of Asia and Africa. Centuries 
later, Europe led in building a civilization that has dominated the 
world until this generation. But now, western Europe has declined in 
power and the outlying regions are reasserting themselves. Some histo- 
rians predict that, in generations to come, the leading civilizations in 
the world will be centered in the United States and, then, in the East, 
probably in China and India. If that should come about, in one way 
the history of man would have swung full circle — from the beginnings 
of civilization in the ancient East back again over thousands of years 
to modernized power in the East. 

But whatever might be new in the endless tides of history, the 
central issue remains the same: how will human beings use the knowl- 
edge they have discovered and the tools they have invented? It is well 
to repeat here what was said in opening the story of Our Age of Chal- 
lenge. How human beings would use their knowledge was the key 
question when Old Stone Age men first learned to build a simple fire. 
It is no less the key question today, amid the miracles of the split 
atom, cortisone, and television. 'The only difference is that century 
after century, year after year, the question has become a sharper chal- 
lenge. The more men know, the more they can benefit themselves by 
using the knowledge wisely — and the more easily they can bring trag 
edy by using the knowledge carelessly or foolishly. In Our Age of Chal- 
lenge, the possibilities of good or horror are greater than ever before. 

Our Age of Challenge, as you are well aware, has to answer two 
big questions. The first is: will the nations find ways of settling their 
differences or will they use the wonders of science and industrialism 
to kill on a mass scale? The other key problem comes within each na- 
tion: will science and industrialism be used for the benefit of all 
according to humane and democratic ideals? The record of our age ? 
answering these questions is mixed. | 

Оп the one hand, human beings have fought two devastating 
world wars in less than fifty years, and they are now involved in teh 
sions which might easily lead to a third. On the other hand, a E 
percentage of the nations are seeking to establish peace on a prac a 
basis. They have worked to build some of the boldest programs in a 
man's daring history — the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, the pro- 
gram of technical assistance for backward areas, and the movement 10! 
a united Europe. 

On the one hand, individual liberty is crushed or severely limit A 
for almost two-thirds of the peoples of the world. This is the ue 
in Communist lands, in countries dominated by reactionaries ОГ 


limited 
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cists, and in underdeveloped areas still under old despotisms. On the 
other hand, the Western democracies have been increasing economic 
opportunities for the less fortunate while still preserving civil liberties 
for everyone in their own countries. The Western democracies have 
also made an effort to put underdeveloped areas on a road that could 
lead to a better standard of living and to democracy. 

There are no easy solutions to the problems that face us. The 
modern American, now and in the years to come, cannot escape many 
difficult questions. Among the most widely discussed of these problems 
are: (1) Will giving more power to governments in efforts to create 
the welfare state end in crushing freedom? (2) Will the effort to bring 
greater economic strength to western Europe and a higher standard of 
living to underdeveloped areas exhaust the economic resources of the 
United States, which bears the chief financial burden? (3) Will efforts 
to keep the peace through the United Nations shackle too much the in- 
dependence of individual nations? (4) Will the world-wide drive on 
poverty encourage people to give power to totalitarian leaders, Com- 
munist or Fascist, who promise more food but care nothing about free- 
dom? 

Whatever the fears, whatever the successes or failures of Our Age 
of Challenge, one fact resounds like the blare of a bugle. In the world 
today, and in the future as far as anyone can sce, the United States 
more than any other nation will determine the answers to the ques- 
tions: Liberty or tyranny? Well-being or poverty for the peoples of the 
world? Rich and powerful, the United States has been accepted as the 
leader in the political or economic moves intended to stop totalitarian- 
ism with a minimum of warfare. The bestfed, the best-housed, the 
most widely educated nation in the world, it has become an inspiring 
example that man can make nationalism, science, and industrialism 
serve democracy. . і у 

Young Americans now growing into citizenship have a special 

lace in the thousands of years of human history. Theirs is the supreme 


adventure. They have more power to build progress, and bear more re- 
e world should careen into ruin, than all their ances- 


sponsibility if th 
tors, anywhere, at any time. 


try that has been developed in this industrial 


period. 


Reyiewmg 3. What are some of the industrial possi- 


the Main Facts 


1. What are some of the new develop- 
ments in medicine in recent times? Why is 
medical care a main objective in the pro- 
Sram of international aid for underdevel- 
9ped countries? 

2. Why do we speak of a Third Indus- 
ttial Revolution? Name a large new indus- 


bilities of atomic energy? 

4. Give examples that will explain the 
meaning of the term welfare state. How do 
the welfare-state measures passed in Britain 
by the Labor Government compare with 
and differ from those taken in the United 
States during the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations? What position did both the 
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British and American welfare governments 
take toward civil liberties? 

5. What were some of the objectives of 
the Point program as set forth by Presi- 
dent Truman? How has President Eisen- 
hower put a somewhat different emphasis 
on plans to aid underdeveloped areas? 

6. In ECOSOC and America’s Point 4, 
why is so much emphasis placed on setting 
up “ pilot projects”? In the long run why 
is technical knowledge, rather than ship- 
ments of supplies, more valuable to give to 
underdeveloped peoples? 


Then and Now 


1. Besides new drugs and new 

methods of treatment, what ad- 
vances in medicine have been made in re- 
cent times in public health and health edu- 
cation? Cite examples in your own commu- 
nity. 

2. How has television in the 1950° had 
an influence on everyday living comparable 
to, or greater than, radio and the movies in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s? Discuss the benefits 
that come from televising historical events, 
such as international conferences. 

3. In what ways is the welfare state an 
outgrowth of the programs of the new liber- 
als and moderate socialists in the nineteenth 
century? Why do you think the depression 
of 1929 led many people to argue that gov- 
ernment should in some way control busi- 
ness? 

4. What are some of the dangers in the 
welfare-state idea? 

5. What is economic planning, as exem- 
plified by the Monnet Plan in France? Is 
economic planning the same as government 
ownership of industries? How does govern- 
ment spending affect private business? 

6. What provisions has the United States 
at present to give aid to underdeveloped 
countries? What benefits does the United 
States expect to gain from such aid? Discuss 
the differences between the old imperialist 
idea of gaining markets in foreign lands by 
establishing colonies, and the idea of help- 
ing foreign lands to develop themselves. 
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3 Activities 
3 1. Magazine research. From 
books and current magazines, 
compile a list of the possible uses for atomic 
energy in (1) transportation, (2) industry, 
(3) homes, (4) medicine. Distinguish those 
uses that have already been proved practi- 
cal, and those still in experimental stages. 

2. Charts. Extend the charts on Milestones 
of Science (page 460) and Milestones of In- 
vention (page 475) to include scientific and 
medical discoveries and inventions of the 
Third Industrial Revolution, beginning 
about 1929. Make your entries short and, 
where necessary, include specific dates. 

3. Map study. Obtain from reference 
sources (World Almanac, Encyclopedia 
Brittanica Supplement, magazine articles 
listed in the Readers’ Guide, or the informa- 
tion service of the Department of State) the 
names of countries that have received aid 
under the Point-4 program. Indicate these 
countries on an outline map. 

4. The challenge of our age. Have 4 
round-table discussion on the topic: Man- 
kind now faces both greater hopes and great- 
er perils than ever before in the history of 
the world. Appoint a chairman and six 
round-table members, and after the discus- 
sion call for questions from the class as 4 
whole, The section “ А Look at Our Age of 
Challenge ” will be helpful. 

5. Topics for investigation and report. (1) 
The functions of ECOSOC and WHO in 
the United Nations; (2) Alexander Fleming 
and the discovery of penicillin; (3) the con- 
tributions to television of Farnsworth, de 
Forrest, duPont, and other inventors; (4) 
the National Health Act in Great Britains 
(5) the Schuman Plan in operation; (6) the 
newest developments in plastics and syn 
thetic cloths (* orlon,” “ acrilon,” etc.). 


Unit Readings 


BOOKS (GENERAL) 


Winston Churchill, Their Finest pes 
(Book II gives an excellent picture О 
defense of England against Germany) 


Ernie Pyle, Here Is Your War (The cam- 
paign in North Africa as seen through the 
eyes of a newspaper reporter) 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe 
(Chapters 13 through 22 give a firsthand 
account of D-day preparations and the de- 
feat of Germany) 

John Hersey, Hiroshima (The story of six 
human beings who survived the explosion 
of the atom bomb over Hiroshima) 

Paul С. Hoffman, Peace Can Be Won (The 
operation of the Marshall Plan) 

Josue de Castro, Geography of Hunger 
(Chapters IV, V, and VI tell the story of 
hunger in the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe) 

Lydia Kirk, Postmarked Moscow (Letters to 
her children from the wife of the U.S. 
Ambassador describing conditions in Mos- 
cow from 1949 to 1952) 

S. L. A. Marshall, The River and the Gauntlet 
(An account of the retreat of United Na- 
tions forces from the Yalu River in Korea) 

Frederick L. Allen, The Big Change (An 
account of the changes in American life 
and institutions in the last fifty years) 


FOR GENERAL REFERENCE 


F. Lee Benns, Europe Since 1914, in Its 
World Setting, 7th edition. (The follow- 
ing sections are particularly useful: Peace 
treaties following World War I, pp. 109- 
35; the League of Nations and disarma- 
ment, pp. 139-60; the rise of Mussolini, pp. 
218-34; the rise of Hitler, pp. 249-72; the 
battle of the Atlantic in World War II, pp. 
523-27; India and Pakistan, pp. 747-51) 

Geoffrey Bruun, The World in the Twen- 
tieth Century, revised edition. (See par- 
ticularly the following sections: The 
League of Nations, pp. 214-30; China, 
Japan, and Japanese attacks on China, рр. 
354-70, 648-52; the rise of Fascism in 
Italy, pp. 401-09; the rise of Nazism, pp. 
410-19; the great depression, pp. 423-36; 
India and the Far East, pp. 341-53, 621- 
52; the Philippines, pp. 378-79; World 
War II, the battle of the Atlantic, pp. 
479-83; air warfare, pp. 512-14; the 
United Nations, pp. 543-53; the Korean 


War, pp. 652-54; Europe after World 
War Il, pp. 633-47) 

Britannica Book of the Year, 1952. (A briet 
chronological review of the important de- 
velopments of 1951 in politics, science, 
etc. See particularly the articles — they are 
arranged alphabetically — on jet propul- 
sion, atomic energy, the Korean War, Eu- 
ropean Union, Japanese Peace Treaty. 
Note: Britannica yearbook is published an- 
nually; 1952 is the fifteenth in the series.) 


CURRENT MATERIALS 


Headline Series, published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. Each booklet deals 
with a special topic related to history since 
1914. The publishers will supply a com- 
plete list of the booklets. 

International Conciliation, issued monthly 
ten times a year by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York 27, N.Y., has 
issues dealing with the World Health Or- 
ganization, the International Trusteeship 
System, Unesco, and similar topics. A list 
of available material, all inexpensive, will 
be sent on request. 

News from Behind the Iron Curtain, issued 
monthly by the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, Inc., 110 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y., contains information 
from newspapers and private sources on hap- 
penings in the Russian satellite countries. 

America’s Stake in Human Rights, by Ry- 
land W. Crary and John T. Robinson is 
a resource unit for teachers published by 
the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

The United Nations Department of Public 
Information, New York City, has pub- 
lished much information about the work 
of the UN, together with posters, charts, 
films, and filmstrips for classroom use. 
Address the Department for lists. 

The United States Department of State has 
issued many publications on atomic energy 
and its control and other world problems, 
Address the Department of State for lists. 
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Abadan, map, 606(d-5) 

Abelard (As-ch-lahrd), Peter, 276 

Abyssinia, 546, map, 555(c-7), 652 

Acheson, Dean, U.S. Secretary of State, 701 

Acropolis (uh-Krop-uh-liss), Athens, ror, 102 

ACTH, 718 

Actium (Ax-shih-um), battle of, 142 

Addis Ababa, map, 606(g-3) 

Adelaide, Australia, map, 686(h-5) 

Aden, map, 252, 555(c-8), 606(g-4), 699 

Adenauer (An-deh-now-er), Konrad, President 
of West German Republic, 704 

Adrianapole, map, 129 

Adriatic (ay-dree-at-ik) Sea, 346, 363, map, 128, 


347 

Aegean (uh-jzr-un) Sea, 9o, map, 97, 129 

Aeneas (иһ-мкк-из), Trojan hero, 120 

Aeneid, The (Vergil), 121 

Aeschylus (sss-kih-lus), Greek dramatist, 102 

Afghanistan (af-can-ih-stan), 551, map, 555 
(5-8), 607(d-7), 652; Alexander conquers, 110 

Africa, 515, map, 20, 28, 128, 206-07, 297; 396- 
97, 543, 554-55, 720; exploration, 545-46; ge- 
ography, 542-43; imperialism in, 542-49; 
Westernization, chart, 521 

Age of Knights, 219-34, 261, 272, 274777; 348, 
378, 405; world in, map, 244-45 

Agnelli (ahn-ver-lee), Giovanni, Italian indus- 
trialist, 489-90, 634 

Agricola (uh-crix-uhluh), Georgius, German 
Scientist, 448 

Agriculture: capitalistic, 492-95; Chinese, 34; 
co-operative, 493-95; improvements in, 492; 
Incan, 307; Indus Valley, 32; irrigation, see 
Irrigation; Italy, 121; Japan, 239; markets for, 
new, 318-19; medieval, 223-25; New Stone 
Age, 20-21, illus., 23; Roman, 122; rotation of 
crops, 492; science applied to, 478-80, 492, 
718; Soviet Union, 585-86; Sumerian, 31 

Ahura-Mazda — (an-hoo-rah-Maz-dah), Persian 
Вой, 72 

Airplanes, 478, 565, 621, 674, illus., 567, 623 

Akbar (ax-ber), Moslem conqueror, 303 

Akhenaten or Iknaton (ik-NAm-tn), Egyptian 
Pharaoh (1375-1358 в.с.), 64 

Alaric (ar-uh-rik), Gothic chieftain, 162 


Alaska, 381, 383, 519, map, 206, 384, 439, 
554(a-2), 653, 698 

Albania, 561, 648, map, 129, 679(g-5), 702 

Alberta, 387, map, 439 

Aleppo (uh-tep-oh), 604, map, 606(c-3) 

Aleutian (uh-roo-shun) Islands, 671, map, 439, 


653 

Alexander the Great, Macedonian conqueror, 
109, 110, III, 182, 551; cities founded by, 
map, 109; routes, map, 109 

Alexandria, Egypt, 112, 113, 114, 118, 146, 255, 
map, 109, 116, 128, 144, 161, 252, 606(d-2), 
679(h-6) ; medical school at, 116-17; museum 
at, 116 

Alfred, king of England, 195-96 

Algebra, invented by Arabs, 176 

Algeria, 544-45, тар, 543, 679(h-3), 698, 702 

Algiers, map, 679(h-3) 

Allah (ar-uh), god of Mohammedans, 169 

Alphabetic writing, 40-41; Semites invent, 40; 
vowels added by Greeks, 40-41 

Alphabets, map, 39; Cyrillic, 199, 200; Latin, 
137; Slavic, 198-99 

Alps, 89, 331, 357, map, 141, 332, 3475 Hannibal 
crosses, 132 

Alsace (AL-sas), 331, 343» 354 355, 641 

Amazon River, 306, 392, map, 384, 396(d-4) 

American civilizations, early, 304-08 

American Indians, 389-90, 393; Aztecs, 305-06, 
389, illus., 306; Incas, 306-08, 389, illus., 307; 
Mayas, 305, illus., 307; serfs, 308; writing by, 


37 
American Revolution, 334, 374 382, 385, 405, 
2 
Коев Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
I 
Recent University, Beirut, 604 
Amos, Hebrew prophet, 67 
Ampère (ahn-pair), André 
scientist, 466 
Amsterdam, Holland, 318, 323, map, 347, 353 
Amur (ah-moor) River, 548, map, 129, 550 
Anatolia, 64, 72, 110, 156, 232, 243, 244 552, 
602, 603, map, 28, 67, 128, 129; Cyrus invades, 
96; Greek colonies in, 90 
Anatolian (an-uh-rout-yun) Plateau, 50 
‘Ancestor worship, 45-46 


(ahn-pray), French 
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Andes Mountains, 306 

Angles, map, 161; conversion to Christianity, 
165-66 

Anglican Church, 366-67, 407, 409 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 689, map, 606(g-2) 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 689 

Angola, map, 397(d-7), 543, 555(d-7), 698 

Animals, domestic, 21, illus., 23 

Ankara (anc-kuh-ruh), 603, map, 129, 606(c-2) 

Antarctica, map, 206-07, 296-97, 396-97, 554-55 

Antony, Mark, Roman general, 141, 142 

Antibiotics, (an-tih-bye-or-iks), 718 

Antioch, map, 144 

Anti-Semitism, 641, 645 

Antwerp, map, 563 

Apennine (ap-uh-nyne) Mountains, 121, 122, 
363, map, 124, 125 

Appalachian Mountains, map, 439 

Apprenticeship, craft guilds, 259 

Aqueducts, Roman, 146 

Aquinas (uh-kwvwr-uss), Thomas, 276 

Arabia, 551, 604-08, map, 28, 62, 116, 128, 169, 
207, 297 

Arabian Grasslands, 61, 62, 64, 66, 68, 72 

Arabian Nights, 175-76 

Arabian Sea, map, 606-07 

Arabic language, 57, 175-76, 243, 254 

Arab League, 690 

Arab merchants, 254 

Arabs, 61, 168-69, map, 144 

Arab Sea, map, 71, 83, 109, 117, 128, 145, 
606 (b-6) 

Archangel, U.S.S.R., map, 586 

Archimedes (ahr-kih-wxzz-deez), Greek scien- 
tist, 118, Wus., 115 

Architecture: Arabic, 176; Athenian, 101-02; 
Christian Church, 203-04; Gothic, 274, 285- 
86, illus., 275; Greek, 93, 113, illus., 92; Hin- 
du, 183-84; Mayan, 305; Parthenon, i/lus., 92; 
Persian, 71; pyramids, Egyptian, 30; Renais- 
sance, 284-86; Roman, 137, 146, illus., 136, 
137; Romanesque, 204, 274, illus., 275; Su- 
merian, 31-32, 63-64, illus., 31 

Arctic Ocean, map, 128-29, 206-07, 296-97, 396- 
97, 554-55, 679 

Ardennes (ar-ven) Forest, 331 

Ardennes, French province, map, 332 

Argentina, 306, 389, 390, 394, map, 384, 554 
(е-4), 698; Fascism, 680 

Argonne (ar-gon), Forest, map, 563; battle of 
the, 570 

Aristophanes (ar-is-ror-uh-neez), Greek drama- 
tist, 102, 104 

Aristotle (Am-iss-tot-]), Greek philosopher, 109, 
114-15, 116, 117, 276, 448, 449, illus., 115 
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Arkwright, Richard, English inventor, 468, 485 

Armenia, map, 28, 144 

Armies: England, 264-65; European, 704-05; 
France, 339-40, 422-23; German, 559, 654; 
Japanese, 531-32; mercenaries, 280; Moham- 
med's, 170; Prussia, 350, 351, 354; Roman, 
139-40, 148; Russian, 564; Soviet Union, 587- 
88 


Armistice, World War I, 570, 571 

Art: Athenian, ror; Christian Church, 203-04; 
craftsmen artists, 282-84; Incan, 307; Japanese, 
illus., 239; Korean, 187; medieval, illus., 229; 
Minoan, 52, illus., 52; Old Stone Age, 19, il- 
lus., 18; Renaissance, 282-84; Roman, 137, il- 
lus., 136-37; Tang dynasty, 186-87 

Aryans (am-ee-unz), 57 

Asia, map, 20, 28, 129, 207, 253, 297, 397, 555, 
653, 720; Buddhism over, 178-89 , 

Asoka (uh-son-kuh), king of India, 182; empire 
of, 117 

Assyria, map, 28; empire, map, 66; overthrown, 
68 


Assur (asser), Assyrian god, 68 

Assyrians (uh-srem-ee-unz), 72; Hebrews con- 
quered by, 68; rule, 67-68 

Astrakhan, map, 252 

Astrology, 453; invention, 45 я 

Astronomy, 63, 448; Hellenistic, 116, 117-18; in 
navigation, 294; Sumerian, 44-45 

45 You Like It (Shakespeare), 287, 368 

Aten (aH-ten), Egyptian sun god, 64, 65 

Athena, 102 

Athens, 91, 404, map, 94, 97, 116, 128, 129 
606(c-1), 679(g-6); Aeschylus, 1025 architec- 
ture, 101-02; Aristophanes, 104; Aristotle, A 
114-15, 116, 117, 276, 448, 449, illus, 115; tro 
IOI; citizéns in, 96; city-nation, 93-94; j 
cline, 106, 113; democracy, 99-100; drama, 
102; education, 104-05; farm and city, ia 
Herodotus, 67, 97, 102-03; Parthenon, 101-02; 
Pericles, 100-01, 124; Plato, 105-06, HA 
282; political reform, 99-100; simplicity s 
of, 99; Socrates, 104-05, 114, 276, 279, ИНФ» 
104; Thucydides, 103 

Atlantic Charter, 659, 660 

Atlantic Ocean, "ig 128, 206, 296, 396-97; 554 
652, 720 

dU LL 674, illus., 669, 719; control, 697 

Atomic Energy Commission, American, 719 

Atomic power, 719-21, illus., 669, 719 

Augustus, Roman emperor, 141-42 207, 

Australia, 300, 375, 393, 436, 515, 54% РР 
297, 397, 555, 653, 686, 699, 720; Brinsa 
monwealth, 377; dominion status, 37 559) 

Austria-Hungary, 348, 352, 358, 425, 427 


561, 562, map, 349, 352, 353, 365, 523, 679 (£-4), 
702 

Automobile industry, 477-78 

Axis powers, 646, 664; aggressions, timetable, 
646—48, illus., 647; conquests in World War II, 
map, 652, 653 

Azores (uh-zomz), 294, 296, map, 292, 396(b-5) 

Aztecs, 305-06, 389, illus., 306 


в.с. (Before Christ), 44 

Baal, worship of, 66, 67, 68 

Baals (влу-12), Canaanite gods, 66 

Babylon (nAs-uh-In), бт, 63, 67, map, 62, 67, 71, 
109, 128 

Babylonia (bab-uh-ron-nee-uh), 61, 65, 69, 72, 
map, 62; empire, 61, 64-65 

Baghdad, capital of Islam, 174-75, 243, 552, map, 
172, 252, 555(b-8), 606(d-4) 

Bahama Islands, map, 554(c-4) 

Bahia (bah-rr-ah), Brazil, 311, map, 384, 396 
(d-5) 

Bahrein Islands, map, 606(e-5) 

Baku, U.S.S.R., map, 586 

Balance of power, 559 

Balkan peninsula, 89, 90, map, 94, 127, 128 

Balkans, nationalism, 561, map, 652 

Baltic Sea, 346, 348, map, 128, 252, 347, 679 
(d-5) 

Baltimore, Md., map, 439 

Bangkok, map, 607(g-12), 686(d-1) 

Banking, town life, 261 

Bank of England, 323 

Banks, central, 322-23 

Barbados, map, 396(c-4) 

Barter, 54, illus., 55 

Basilicas (buh-siz-ih-kuz), Roman, 146 

Basra, map, 606(d-4) 

Bastile (bas-reeL), French prison, 335 

Bataan (buh-rann) Peninsula, 663-64, 665, map, 
653 

Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, 65 

Batum, U.S.S.R., map, 586, 606(b-3) 

Bauer, Walter, American medical authority, 718 

Bavaria, 354, map, 353 

Bay of Bengal, map, 607(f-10) 

Beethoven, Ludwig Van, German composer, 341 

Beirut (bay-roor), 604 

Belfort, France, map, 563 

Belgian Congo, map, 555(d-7), 606(i-1), 698-99 

Belgium, 553, 562, 626, 655, map, 356, 563, 652, 
679(e-3), 702 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia, map, 679(f-5) 

Bell, Alexander Graham, American inventor, 


466, 473 
Benares, map, 117, 129, 145, 207, 607(e-10) 


Benedict, St., 163-164 

Benedictine Rule, 164 

Benevento, map, 125 

Bengal, map, 543 

Berchtesgaden (srnk-tes-can-den), 660 

Berenice, map, 144 

Bergen, map, 252 

Bering (srunm-ing), Vitus (vEr-toos), Russian ex- 
plorer, 519 

Bering Sea, map, 439 

Bering Straits, map, 397(a-11), 555(a-10) 

Berlin, 367, 348, 350, 355, 648, 670, illus., 688, 
map, 128, 347, 353, 356, 560, 652, 679(e-4), 702 

Berlin Airlift, 700 

Bermuda, map, 554(b-4) 

Bessemer (веѕ-иһ-тег), Henry, English engi- 
neer, 471 

Bethel, 67 

Bhutan, map, 607 (e-11) 

Bible, 455; King James version, 367; printed, 282 

Bill of Rights, England, 410-11; United States, 
420 

Birmingham, Ala., map, 439, 467 

Bismarck (siz-mahrk), Otto von, German 
Chancellor, 354, 355, 350, 395, 439, 505, 559, 

Black Death, 261 

Black Sea, 516, 518, map, 20, 28, 71, 109, 116, 
128, 129, 397(b-7), 523, 606(b-2) 

Blanc (BLAHNK), Louis, French reformer, 502 

Blitzkrieg (siirz-kreeg), 654, 661 

* Bloody Sunday,” Russia, 526-27, illus., 525 

Boer War, 546-47 

Bohemia, Protestant revolt in, 209 

Bolivar (sorih-ver), Simon, South American 
liberator, 388-89, 391 

Bolivia, 388, map, 554(d-4), 698 

Bolsheviks, Russian, 575 

Bombay, 373, map, 129, 397(c-9), бо7(Ё8) 

Bonaparte (mon-nuh-pahrt), Napoleon (пиһ- 
por-lee-un), French emperor, 340-41, 342, 
350, 351, 357, 374, 388, 392, 395. 423-24, 432, 
458, 519, 520-21, illus., 337 

Bonds, government, 322-2: 

Bonn (non), West Germany, map, 679(e-3), 
702, 704 

Book of Common Prayer, 367, 377, 407, 409 

Books, printing of, 781-82 

Bordeaux, map, 128, 144, 332 

Borneo, 174, map, 129, 207, 686(e-3) 

Bosporus, map, 129 

Boston, Mass., 313-14, map, 439 

Boxer Rebellion, 593, 594, 599 

Boyle, Robert, English scientist, 464 

Brahma, Indian god of creation, 179 
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Brahman religion, map, 207 

Brahmans, 179-80, 181, 183 

Brahmaputra River, map, 117, 128, 607(e-11) 

Brazil, 311, 388, 394, map, 384, 396(d-5), 
554(d-4), 698; federal union in, 392-93; inde- 
pendence, 392; trade with, 317 

Brest-Litovsk (srest-lih-rorsk), treaty of, 577 

Brick, Sumerian use of, 31 

Brisbane, Australia, map, 686(h-6) 

Bristol, map, 467 

Britain, map, 128, 141 

British colonies in America, map, 396(b-4) 

British Columbia, 387, 388, map, 439 

British Commonwealth of Nations, 377-78; 
world power, 552-53 

British East Africa, map, 555(c-7, c-8) 

British East India Company, 322, 369, illus., 
320 

British Empire: colonies, 374-75; commerce, 
376; Commonwealth of Nations, 377-78; do- 
minions, 376; emigration, 375-76; merit sys- 
tem, 439; nationalism, 373-79; navy, 377; 
oceanic empire, 373-74; world power, 552 

British North America Act, 386-87, 388 

British Somaliland, map, 606(g-4) 

Brittany, French province, 343, map, 332 

Bronze, discovery, 49-51 

Bronze Age (2000-1000 в.с.), 49-50, 61, 66, 67, 
69, 71; empires, 64-65 

Bruges (snooJiz), 255, 291, map, 252 

Brussels, map, 563 

Buda, map, 144 

Budapest, map, 128 

Buddha. See Gautama Buddha 

Buddhism (noop-iz.'m), 83, 178-89, 213, 534, 
map, 207; Asoka, Buddhist king, 182; begin- 
nings, 179; Buddha becomes an idol, 181-82, 
illus., 179; in China, 184-87; Gautama be- 
comes Buddha, 180; in Japan, 188-89; mis- 
sionaries from India, 182-83, 184-86; mon- 
asteries, 189; opposition from Brahmans, 181; 
spread, 182-83, 184-85, map, 181; teachings, 
180-81 

Buenos Aires, 394, map, 384 

Bulgaria, 561, 562, map, 129, 
679(g-6), 702 

Bunche (sunca), Ralph, United Nations official, 
697, illus., 435 

Burbank, Luther, American horticulturist, 479 

Bureaucracy (byor-oK-ruh-see), 78, 79 

Burgundy, French province, map, 332 

Burma, 548, 663, 671, 682, 685, illus., 668, map, 
129, 181, 207, 555(c-9), 607(e-12), 653, 686 
(c1), 699 

Bushido (soo-shee-doh), samurai code, 237-39 

Bushire, map, 606(d-5) 
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356, 606, 652, 


Byzantine (bih-zan-tin) Empire, 162, 198, 244, 
map, 169, 172, 244 
Byzantium, map, 94, 129 


Cabinet system, English, 409-14, 415 

Cabot, John, English navigator, 369 

Cadiz, map, 128, 144 

Caesar (srz-zer), Julius, Roman dictator, 140-41, 
illus., 140; campaigns, 141, map, 141; dictator, 
141; proconsul, 140-41; territory added by, 
map, 141 

Cairo, Egypt, map, 128, 172, 606(d-2) 

Calcutta, India, 373, map, 129, 396(с-0), 607 
(e-10) 

Calendars, Chinese, 44; Egyptian, 42-43; first, 
42; invention, 42-44; Roman, 43; Sumerian, 
43-55; years, numbering, 44 

Calicoes, introduction, 317 

Calicut, map, 253, 293 

Caliphs (kav-lifs), 174, 246, 603 

Calvin, John, 212, 372, illus., 211 

Calvinism, 366 

Cambodia (kam-son-dih-uh), 684 

Cameroons (kam-er-oonz), 553, map, 555(c7) 

Canaan (xav-nun), 64, 66, 67-68 

Canada, 542, 637, map, 439, 554(b-3), 698; an- 
nals, 385; British commonwealth, 377; consti- 
tution, 387; dominion status, 376; federal sys- 
tem adopted, 386-87; French language, 385; 
home rule, 386; immigrants, 394; invasions re- 
pelled, 385-86; nationalism, 383-88; Old iud 
minion Loyalists, 385, 386; Quebec Act, 385; 
railroads, 388, illus., 387; westward expansion, 
387-88 

Canadian Pacific Railroad, 388, illus., 387 

Canals, 470 

Canary Islands, 295, map, 292, 396(b-6) 

Canberra, Australia, map, 686(i-6) 

Cannae (клм-ее), battle of, 132 

Canton, China, 548, 597, map, 129, 181, 253, 550 

Canton River, 530 

Cape Coast Castle, map, 396(c-6) 

Cape Colony, 374, 375, 542, map, 396(®4)› 543 

Cape of Good Hope, 546, map, 292, 397 (67) 

Cape Town, map, 397(e-7), 555 (6-7) МЕ 

Cape Verde (vero) Islands, 294, map, 29% 
396(c-5) 

Capital, defined, 319-20; need for, 520-21 К 

Capitalism, in agriculture, 492-953 industry 410 
483-95; system expands, illus., 487 

Cardiff, Wales, map, 467 MCN 

Carnegie (kahr-NAv-gee), Andrew, American 1P 
dustrialist, 471-72, illus., 472 

Carthage, 128, map, 94, 116, 128, 161 

Carthaginians  (kar-thuh-j1N-ih-unz 
map, 116; Rome defeats, 128-32 
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Cartwright, Edmund, English inventor, 469 

Carver, George Washington, American scientist, 
480, 492 

Casablanca, map, 679(h-1) 

Caspian Sea, 516, map, 28, 71, 109, 116, 128, 523, 
Go6(b-5) 

Catacombs, Rome, illus., 158 

Catherine the Great, Czarina of Russia, 519-20 

Caucasus Mountains, 585, 661, map, 128, 652 

Cave dwellers, 19-20 

Cavour (kah-voor), Camillo (kah-megt-oh), 
Italian statesman, 358-60, 362, 382, 383, 395 
409, 471, illus., 359 

Cawnpore, map, 607(e-9) 

Celebes, map, 686(e-3) 

Celtic languages, 56 

Censors, Roman, 123 

Central America, 306, 541, map, 206, 698; annals, 
392 

Cervantes (ser-van-tayz), Miguel de (mee-cet 
day), Spanish author, 286 

Ceylon, 683, map, 129, 181, 607(h-9) 

Chaeronea (kehr-oh-nee-uh), battle of, 110 

Chaldeans (kalpkr-unz), 68-69, 72; empire, 
map, 67 

Chamberlain, Neville, British statesman, 648, 
illus., 642 

Chamber of Deputies, France, 433 

Chariots, horse-drawn, 64 

Charlemagne (ѕнлнк-Јеһ-таупе), king of 
Franks, 192, 193, 328-29, 340; 348; Christianity 
extended by, 192; coronation, 193; schools, 192 

Charles, king of France, 330-31, 339 

Charles I, king of England, 406-08, 409 

Charles II, king of England, 408-09, 410 

Charles V, Holy Roman emperor, 453 

Cháteau-Thierry (shah-ron-tyeh-nE), 569, map, 
563 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, English poet, illus., 370 

Chemical industries, 473, 721 

Chemistry, 452; farming and, 478-79 

Cheops (xxx-ops), pharaoh, 30 

Chester, England, 366, map, 369 

Chiang Kai-shek (jee-aHNG KYE-SHEK), Chinese 
statesman, 597-99, 639, 684 

Chicago, Illinois, map, 439 

Child labor, 498, 499, illus., 501 

Chile, 306, 389, map, 554(¢-4) 

Ch'in (cuiN) Dynasty, 78-79, map, 117 

China, 515, 530, тар, 75, 129, 173, 181, 207, 550; 
555(b-10), 607 (d-12), 652, 653, 686, 699, 710; 
art, 186-87; Boxer Rebellion, 593, 594; calen- 
dar, 44; Ch'in Dynasty, 78-79; Chou Dynasty, 
76; civilization, 75-77; communism, 684-85; 
599; conquerors absorbed, 243; education, 81; 
empire, map, 245; 397 (b-10) ; expansion, 82-84, 


map, 83; family in, 80-82; flood control in, 34; 
foreign control, 592; Great Wall, 78, 82, 83, 
illus., 78; guilds in, 257; Han Dynasty, 79, 82- 
83; imperialism in, 549-51; invaders from Cen- 
tral Asia, 242; Japan invades, 639; Kublai 
Khan, 243; Kuomintang, 593, 596, 597, 508; 
Manchu emperors, 592-94; migrations, 79-80; 
Mongol invasion, 242-43; nationalist, 597-99; 
open-door policy, 549, 553; Opium War, 548; 
poetry, 186-87; population, Han Dynasty, 80; 
provinces, 78-79; religion in, 45-46; religious 
tolerance in, 186; rice staple crop, 79-80; rich 
and poor in, 242; republic, 591-99; revolution 
of 1912, 594; scholar class in, 240-42; schools, 
early, 41; Sino-Japanese War, 548-49; Tang 
Dynasty, 186-87; tea from, 317; trade routes, 
254; united against Japan, 599; war lords, 76, 
79, 82; Westernization, 593-94, chart, 520; 
West shut out, 304; writing in, 40, illus., 38 

China Sea, тар, 397(b-10), 555(b-10) 

Chinese farmers, map, 75 

Chinese Turkestan, 548 

Chita, U.S.S.R., map, 587 

Chivalry, 233-34 

Chosen (снон-ѕем). See Korea 

Chou (тон) Dynasty, 76 

Christianity, 213, 614, 645, map, 206-07; be- 
ginnings, 155-56; Benedictine Rule, 164; Char- 
lemagne extends, 192, 193; church organiza- 
tion, 159-60; Constantine converted, 159; con- 
versions in Third Century, 156-58; convents, 
163-64; cross, forms, illus., 162-63; Europe ac- 
cepts, 191-200; Jesus of Nazareth, 155-56, 170, 
224; monasteries, 163-64, 203; Nicene Creed, 
159; Paul the Apostle, 156, ilus., 157; persecu- 
tions, 156-58; Rome and, 156-59; spread, map, 
165; unity of belief, 159. Sec also Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, Protestantism, Roman Catholic 
Church, and proper names of orders and sects 

Chronometer (kroh-Now-ih-ter), developed, 300 

Chungking, China, map, 653, 686(b-2) 

Churchill, Winston, British statesman, 626, 657- 
58, 659, 667-68, 700, 723, 724, illus., 411, 664 

Cicero (sis-uh-roh), Roman orator, 137-38, 278, 
282 

Citizenship, Athens, 96; city-nations, Greek, 94- 
98; decline in Hellas, 110-14; Greek, 88-106; 
meaning, 89; Roman, 120-32, 135-40; Rome 
extends, 128; Sparta, 95-96; under Roman em- 
perors, 142-48 

City-nations, 404; Carthage, 128; Greek, 90-92, 
94-98; Rome, 122; self-government, 113 

Civil liberties, 414 

Civilization: American, early, 304-08; Azetc, 
305-06; Babylonian, 61, 65; before European 
expansion, map, 296-97; beginnings, 23; calen- 
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dars, 42-44; Chinese, 75-77; commerce 
spreads, 49-54; conquests mix, 54-58; develop- 
ment, 26-34; Egyptian, 26-30; first centers of, 
24-25, map, front cover, 28; forested areas, 23- 
24; grassland zones, 24; Greek, 89-93; high- 
land zones, 23; languages, 56-57; Mayan, 305; 
medieval, 202-13; migrations mix, 54-58; Mi- 
noan, 51-53; mythology, 44-45; Persian mix- 
ing of, 71-72; religion, 45-46; river valleys, 
four, 24-25; schools, early, 41-42; spread in 
Old World, map, 128-29; Sumerian, 62-64; 
writing, 36-41 

Civil service, 78 

Clans, Japanese, 237 

Classes, social: British American, 314; changes 
in, 250-68; China, 240-42; divided, 29; factor 
in nationalism, 398; Japan, 236-40; new, 250- 
66; salaried, 490; Western, 218-22 

Class war, 502-08 

Clay tablets, 38, 41, illus., дт 

Clemenceau (klay-mahn-son), Georges, French 
statesman, 571 

Cleopatra (klee-oh-pay-truh), queen of Egypt, 
142 

Clergy, farmers support, 226; French, 334; hu- 
manism in, 780-81; kings and, 266; medieval 
social class, 219, 220, illus., 221; powers weak- 
en, 262-66 

Clermont, steamship, 465 

Cleveland, Ohio, map, 439 

Clothing, new, 317 

Clothmaking machines, 467-69 

Cloots (ктонт$), Anarcharsis (an-uh-Kanr-sis), 
Prussian revolutionist, 421 

Clyde River, 373 

Code of Hammurabi, 61-62 

Coins, illus., 55; Persian, 71 

Colbert (kohl-sAm), French statesman, 333, 334, 
343, 369, 373 

Collective bargaining, 486 

Collective farming, Soviet Union, 585-86 

Cologne, Germany, map, 144, 563 

Colombia, 388, map, 384, 554(c-4), 698 

Colombo, Ceylon, map, 607(h-9) 

Colombo Plan, 729 

Colonies, English, 369, 374-75, 542; French, 
344, 374; German, 356, 559-603; Greek, 90- 
92, map, 94; Phoenician, map, 94 

Colonization, American, 304-14 

Colosseum at Rome, 146, illus., 137 

Columbus, Christopher, 291, 295, 448, map, 292 

Commerce, division of, 29-30; Germany, 559-60; 
growth, 329; ocean, 317-23. See also Trade. 

Committee of Public Safety, France, 422 

Communism, 638, 681-82; advance in Asia, 684— 
85; China, 684-85; countermoves, 705-08; 
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crackdowns, 708; doctrine, 503-04; expansion, 
697-700, 700-01; fifth columns, 708; First In- 
ternational, 504, 589; Russian, 575-89; Second 
International, 505, 589; Third International, 
588-89, 595; united front strategy, 708 

Communist Manifesto, 504, 575, illus., 503 

Communist party, 525, 581-82 

Communist revolution, Russia, 576-77 

Compass, development, 290-91, 294 

Compiègne (kohn-pyen-y), 570, 656, map, 563 

Concord, Battle of, 386 

Confederation of the Rhine, map, 352 

Confession, Roman Catholic Church, 205-06 

Confucianism, 79, 178, 186, 238, 240, 530, 594 

Confucius (kun-rvoo-shus) (с. soo B.c.), Chi- 
nese teacher, 76-77, 179, 184, 186; burning of 
the books, 79; strengthens the family, 82 

Congo River, 545, map, 397 (d-7), 543 

Congregationalists, 408 

Congress of Vienna (1815), 341 

Conquests, civilization mixed by, 54-58 

Conservatives, 500 

Constantine, Roman emperor, 159, 244 

Constantinople, 162, 164, 194, 197-98, 200, 255, 
265, 517, 561, боз, illus., 247, map, 128, 129, 
161, 165, 169, 195, 199, 252, 555(b-7) 

Consuls, Roman, 122-23 

Consumers’ co-operatives, 493-94 

Convents, Christian, 163-64 

Co-operatives, 493-94 

Copenhagen, map, 679(d-4) y 

Copernicus (koh-erm-nih-kuss), Nicolaus (nik- 
oh-rAv-uhs), Polish astronomer, 448 

Copper, invention, 30 

Copper Age (4000-2000 в.с.), 49, бт, 71; calen- 
dars, 42-44; civilization develops in, 26-34; 
Egypt during, 26-30; schools in, 41-42; Sumer 
during, 30-32; writing in, 37 

Coptic religion, map, 206-07 

Coral Sea, map, 653; Battle of, 665 

Corinth, 91, map, 97, 129 i 

Corporations, 490-91; agricultural, 494; Organi- 
zation, chart, 492 

Corsica, 340, map, 356, 361, 679(g-3) 

Cortes (kor-tez), Hernando, Spanish conqueror, 
298, 306, 308 

Cortisone, 718 

Cossacks, 516, illus., 517 . 

Cottage-industry, 319, illus., 320 

Cotton, 312 

Council of Europe, 705 

Council of Nicaea, 159 р 

Council of People's Commissars (xow-mih- 
8o n 

BR. manorial: 226-27; royal, increased in 
England, 265 


ѕаг2), 


Craft guilds, 258-60, 319, 321 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
367 

Crete (KREET), map, 51, 94, 129, 252, 609(c-1), 
679(h-6); trade, 51 

Crimea, map, 129, 523, 555(b-7) 

Crimean War, 522, 587 

Cromwell, Oliver, Lord Protector of England, 
408, 409, illus., 409 

Cross, forms, illus., 162-63 

Crusaders’ states, map, 244 

Crusades, 231-34, 261, 276, 329, 330, illus., 232, 
map, 244; education of nobles, 233; First, 231- 
33, 254; later, 233; routes, map, 244 

Ctesiphon, map, 144 

Cuba, 311, map, 396(c-4), 439, 698 

Culture of the West, 272-87 

Cuneiform (kyoo-NEr-ih-form), 39, 41, 63 

Cyprus (svs-pruss), 251, map, 129, 606(c-2) 

Cyrene, map, 94 

Cyril (smr-il), Greek Orthodox priest, 198-99 

Cyrillic (sih-ur-ik) alphabet, 199, 200 

Cyrus the Great (600?-529 в.с.), king of Persia, 
69, 71, 96, 551 

Czar (zanr), Russian, 248 

Czechoslovakia, 612-14, 626, 646-48, 708, 713-14, 
map, 347, 652, 679(e-4), 702 


Da Gama (duh-caum-uh), Vasco (vaus-koh), 
294, 295, 303; route of voyage, map, 292-93 

Daimler (vym-ler), Gottlieb (cor-leeb), German 
Inventor, 465, illus., 468, 477 

Dakar (даһ-клнк), 333, map, 396(c.6) 

Daman, India, map, 607(£8) 

Damascus (duh-mas-kus), 169, 174, 604, map, 
128, 169, 252, 606(d-3) 

Danby, Earl of, 409 

Danes, conversion to Christianity, 195-96; mi- 
gration, map, 195 

Dante Alighieri, Italian poet, 277, 287, 357, 395 

Danton (Чаһп-тонм), Georges Jacques, French 
revolutionary leader, 339, 395, 422 

ШУ River, map, 128, 129, 144, 161, 347, 679 

-4 

Danzig (panr-sig), Germany, 348, map, 252, 347 

Dardanelles (dar-d'n-gvz), 539, map, 129 

Darius (duh-nvz-us), king of Persia, 69, 71, 97, 
113, 116 
arwin, Australia, map, 686(f-4) 

Darwin, Charles, English scientist, 454-56 
Arwinism, impact, 455-56 
auphiné, French province, map, 332 
3vao, P.L, map, 686(d-4) 
avid, king of the Hebrews, 65; conquests, 66 

David Copperfield (Dickens), 435 
a Vinci (dah vEEN-cHEE), Leonardo (lay-uh- 


NaHm-doh), Italian artist, 284, 285, 447-48, 
illus., 285, 449 | 
Davis Strait, map, 439 
Death, attempts to understand, 45-46 
Declaration of Independence, 383, 419-20 
De Gaulle (deh cout), Charles, French general, 
672, illus., 672, 680 
Delhi, India, 303, map, 253, 397(b-9) 
Delphi, 91 
Democracy, 678; Athenian, 99-100; attacks on, 
680; direct, 125; Greek, 125-26; industrialism 
and, 502-08; Japan, 533-35; keys to, 414-15; 
Napoleon suspends, 423-24; nationalism and, 
405; nationalists against, 439; reform move- 
ments, 431-39; representative, 126; rights of 
man, 417-29; Roman, 125-26; schools and, 
433-34; threats to, 439 
Democratic methods, 404-15 
Democratic party, U.S., 507 
Demosthenes (duh-wos-thuh-neez), Greek or- 
ator, 108-09, 110, illus., 93 
Denmark, 383, 655, map, 349, 353; 356, 679(d-3), 
702 
Depressions, 495, 499, 637-38, illus., 638 
Detroit, map, 439 
De Valera (dev-uh-Lenr-uh), Eamon (Av-mun), 
president of Irish Free State, 379 
Dhabran, map, 606(e-5) 
Dickens, Charles, English author, 435, illus., 433 
Dictators, Italian, 627-34; Roman, 123, 141; 
South American, 390 
Diderot (dee-pron), Denis (duh-nez), French 
writer, 335, 452-43, 519, illus., 450 
Disarmament, 424-26 
Diu, India, map, 607 (Еу) 
Divine Comedy (Dante), 277, 287 
Djibouti, map, 606(g-4) 
Dnieper (меғ-рег) Dam, map, 586 
Dnieper River, 516, map, 523 A: 
Dominic (pom-ih-nik), founder of Dominican 
Order, 275 
Dominican Republic, map, 439 
Dominicans (duh-miv-ih-k’nz), Order of, 275 
Dominions, British, 376 
Domremy (доп-геһ-мев), France, 330, map, 332 
Donetz (doh-nets) Basin, 661, map, 586 
Donetz River, 522 
River, 516, map, 523 
pr uec He dera ns (Cervantes), 286 
Doré, Gustave, French illustrator, illus., 500 
Dover, England, 366, 367, map, 369 
Drake, Sir Francis, English explorer, 299, 317, 
» 395, illus., 299 
E i xs 102, 104; Roman, 137 
Drave River, map, 347 
Dreyfus (pray-fus) case, 440 
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Dublin, Ireland, map, 679(e-1) 

Dulles, John Foster, American Secretary of 
State, 722 

Duma (poo-mah), Russian, 575, 576 

Dunkirk, France, 655, map, 332 

Durham, Lord, English statesman, 386 

Durham Report of 1839, 386, 388 

Dutch East Indies, 303-04, 317, 553, 663, 682, 
map, 555(d-10), 653 

Dwina River, map, 523 

Dynamo, invention, 466 

Dynasty, defined, 74 


Early Iron Age (1000-500 в.с.), 52-53, 69, 72 

East China Sea, map, 129, 686(c-4) 

East Germany, map, 702 

East India Company. See British East India 
Company and French East India Company 

East Indies, 300, 317, 375, map, 120, 397(d-10), 
653. See also Dutch East Indies 

“East-West” clash, UN, 697, map, 698, 699 

Ebro River, Spain, map, 679(g-2) 

Economic Co-operation Administration. See Mar- 
shall Plan 

Economic developments, 316-24 

Ecuador, 388, map, 554(d-3), 698 

Edison, Thomas A., American inventor, 474-75, 
476 

Education: Athenian, 104-05; Charlemagne's 
schools, 192; Chinese, 81; Copper Age, 41-42; 
craft guilds, 259; Crusades, 233; France, 344, 
433; lranian, 69; merchants, practical school. 
ing for, 278; monasteries, teaching in, 203; Ot- 
toman Turks, 246-47; Prussia, 433; public, 
432-34; reform movements, 432-34; Renais- 
sance, 279-82; Roman, 126-27, 137; Soviet 
Union, 588; Sparta, 95; United States, 433-34; 
universities, rise of, 274, 275-77; Women, 250, 
436-37 

Edward 1, king of England, 262-65, 366 

Egypt, 545, 604-05, 661, 689, map, 28, 51, 62, 66, 
94, 109, 116, 128, 555(b-7), 606(e-2), 652, 
679(i-6), 699; Alexander conquers, то, III; 
Assyrians conquer, 67; calendar, 42-43; classes 
of men, 29; commerce and trade, 29-30; di- 
vision of labor. and commerce, 29-30; early 
civilization, 26-30; empire, 64, map, 116; He- 
brew exile in, 66, 69; hieroglyphs, 38; Hyksos 
invasion, 64; ink, 38; irrigation in, 26-29, illus., 
26; metals used, 49; Mongol invasion, 242; 
monotheism, 64; paper, 38; pen, 38; pharaohs 
rule, 29; priesthood, power of, 64; pyramids, 
30; religion in, 45; schools, early, 41; ships, 53; 
slave labor, 29, 30, illus., 27; trade with, 61; 
wealth in, 30; writing in, 37-38, illus., 38 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., American general and 
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President, 437, 671, 672, 673, 704, 714, 715, 719, 
722, 725, 729, illus., 728 

Elbe River, 348, map, 347 

Electrical industries, 473 

Electric lamp, invention, 474-75 

Electric power, 465-66 

El Greco, “ St. Paul,” 157 

Elizabeth I, queen of England, 299, 318, 366, 367, 
368-69, 372, 377, 378, 395, 406, 409, illus, 


370 

Elizabeth II, queen of England, 691 

El Paso, Texas, map, 439 

Emancipation of slaves, 394 

Emigration: British, 375-76; Irish, 378 

Enclosures, 318-19 

Encyclopedia (Diderot), 335, 452-53, 519 

Encyclopedists, 335, 452-53 

Engels, Frederick, German socialist, illus., 503 

England, map, 199, 368, 369, 467, 679(e-2); An- 
glican Church, 366-67, 407, 409; army, new, 
264-65; Bill of Rights 410-11; cabinet system, 
409-14; Christianity in, 165-66; colonies, 369; 
depression of 1929, 637; Elizabeth I, 299, 318, 
366, 367, 368-69, 372, 377, 378, 395, 406, 400, 
illus., 370; exploration and colonization, 298- 
300, 303-04, 311-12, 313-14; Habeas Corpus 
Act, 410; Henry VIII, 366, 368, 378, 407; Hun- 
dred Years’ War, 330; industrial centers, map, 
467; language, 366; literature, 368; Magna 
Carta, 230-31, 242, 262, 264, 406; nationalism, 
366-72; navy, 367, 369; Norman conquest, 
227-28, 365, 366, 372; officers and courtiers, 
265-66; Parliament, 262-64, 366, 373, 376 378 
382, 406-08, 409, 410-11, 414, 427, 433; We 
tantism, 209, 366-67; Puritan Revolution, 40 
08; Revolution of 1688, 410-11; rights of bar- 
ons and kings, 230; Roman roads in, 366, map, 
369; royal courts increased, 265; Scotland joins, 
372-73; Stuart kings, 372-73, 406-08; tin л 
50; Toleration Act, 411; trade, 369; ws н 
kings, 366-72. See also British Commonwealth, 
British Empire, Great Britain 

English Channel, 291, 331, 365, 655, 667, 67% 
map, 128, 563, 652 

English Church. See Anglican Church 

Ephebic Oath, тоо 

Ephesus, map, 129, 144 

Epicureans (ep-ih-kyoor-er-unz), 114, 137 

Epicurus (ep-ih-kvoom-us), Greek philosop 
114 

Equality, 405 

Erasmus (ee-raz-muss), Desiderius, Dutch 
ar, 280-81 

Erie Canal, 470 

Eritrea 5 кану 553, map, боб(я-3)› 652 

Eskimos, 19 


her, 


schol- 


Estates-General, 330, 338 

Estonia (es-ron-nih-uh), 654, 697 

Ethiopia (ee-thih-on-pih-uh), 464, map, 397 
(c-7), 606(h-3), 699 

Etruscans (eh-rrus-k’nz), 121, map, 124 

Euclid (voo-klid), Greek mathematician, 118, 
illus., 115 

Euphrates (yoo-rray-teez) River, 243, map, 28, 
66, 128, 144, 606(c-3); Valley, civilization cen- 
ter, 25, 30, 61, map, front end paper, 28 

Europe, map, 20, 28, 128, 206-07, 252, 296-97, 
352, 396-97, 399, 554-55, 560, 702, 720; alli- 
ances, 1953, map, 702; Christianity accepted 
by, 191-200; Christian states in, new, 192-96; 
chronology of, modern times, 329; culture, 
272-87; ice cap, map, 20; in 1789, map, 349; in 
18:5, map, 353; in 1914, map, 356; plan- 
ning in, 725-26; Viking raids, 194-96, map, 
195 

European army, 704-05 

European Coal and Steel Community, 726-27 

European Defense Community (EDC), 704-05 

Evolution, 454-56 

Excommunication, 204-05 

Exploration and colonization, 289, 300, map, 
292-93; England, 298-300, 303-04, 311-12, 
313-14; France, 298, 312-13; Holland, 298, 
300, 303-04; Portugal, 291-94, 295-96, 311; 
Spain, 295, 298, 304, 306, 308-10, 311 

Extraterritoriality, 592 


Falkland Islands, map, 554(e4) 

Family life: Chinese, 80-82; feudalism and, 228; 
Roman, 126, illus., 127 

Faraday (rAm-uh-day), Michael, English scien- 
tist, 466 

Far East, imperialism in, 548-51, map, 550 

Farmers, New Stone Age, 20-22, illus., 2 

Farmers' co-operatives, 494 

Farouk, king of Egypt, 689, illus., 682 

Fascism (rasH-izm), 627-34, illus, 631; Ger- 
many, 640-49; Italy, 638; Spain, 646, 680 

Fenian (rrr-nih-un) movement, 378 

Ferdinand and Isabella, Spanish monarchs, 294 

Ferdinand УП, king of Spain, 388 

Fertile Crescent, 61, 64, 65, 66-68, 71-72, 110-11, 
251, map, 26, 62 

Feudal (rvoo-d'l) system, 227-31, 329; family 
life and, 228; law, 229-30; Norman conquest 
of England, 227-28; rights of barons and 
kings, 230; rights of Englishmen, 231; vassal 
and overlord, 227 

Fifth columnists, 654, 708 

Financial centers, map, 626-27 

Finland, map, 523, 652, 679(c-6) 

Fire, discovery, 19 


First International, 504, 589 

Five Good Emperors, Roman, 143 

Five-Year Plans, Soviet Union, 585 

Flanders, French province, map, 332 

Flood control: in China, 34; in Sumer, 30—31 

Florence, 260-61, 277, 286, 357, 449, illus., 260, 
map, 252, 361 

Foch (ғонѕн), Ferdinand, French general, 569, 
656 

Ford, Henry, American industrialist, 478, 488- 
89, 490 

Formosa, 549 

Fourteen Points, Wilson's, 571, 572 

France, map, 128, 199, 244, 332, 333, 349) 353, 
356, 396(b-6), 554(b-6), 563, 652, 679 (1-2), 698, 
702; after 1715, map, 333; annals, 341; armies, 
339-40, 442-23; Bonaparte, Napoleon, 340-41, 
342, 350, 351, 357, 374, 388, 392, 395, 423-24, 
432, 458, 519, 520-21, illus., 337; Bonapart- 
ists, 342, 343; Chamber of Deputies, 433; Col- 
bert, 333, 334, 343, 369, 337; colonies, 344, 
374; Committee of Public Safety, 422; educa- 
tion, 344, 433; Empire under Napoleon, map, 
352; Estates-General, 330, 338; exploration and 
discovery, 298, 312-13; First Napoleonic Em- 
pire, 340; First Republic, 339-40, 422; fron- 
tiers, 331, 340; Germans invade, 339, 343, 3543 
Hundred Years’ War, 330; imperialism, 544- 
45; invasion by United Nations, 671-72; Joan 
of Arc, 330-31, 339, 366, 395, illus. 336; lan- 
guage, 334; literature, 334; Louis IX, 330, 366, 
395; Louis XIV, 331-33, 334, 343, 306, 517, 
illus., 336, 366, 369, 373; Louis XVI, 334, 338, 
339, 369, 373, 419, 422, 424, 517; merit system, 
439; monarchists, 342; Napoleon III, 342-43; 
354, 362, 391, 428, 471, 504; Napoleonic Code, 
340, 424; National Assembly, 338, 420, 421; na- 
tionalism, 328-44; navy, 344, 369; peasants, 
335; provinces, map, 332; railroads, 342, 343; 
V Reign of Terror,” 422; Republicans, 342; rev- 
olution of 1789, 334-40, 342, 343, 405, 420-22, 
452, 493, 520; revolution of 1848, 342; rights 
of man, 418, 420-23, 424; rivers, 330, map, 332; 
Second Republic, 342, 502; separation from 
Germany, 193-94; slavery abolished, 422; 
tariffs, 334, 344; Third Estate, 334-35; Third 
Republic, 343-44, 428, 439, 594; treaties out- 
side League of Nations, 626; world power, 
553; World War I, 558-725 World War I, 
655-56 

Francis of Assisi (иһ-ѕек-2ее), 274-75 

Franco, Francisco, Spanish Fascist, 646, 680 

Frankish Empire, map, 172 

Franks, 192-94, map, 161 

Franz (rrauntz) Ferdinand, Austrian prince, 
561 
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Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 348-49, 354, 
395, illus., 350 

Freedom, Westernization and, 684 

French Congo, map, 554-55(d-6, d-7) 

French East India Company, 333 

French Equatorial Africa, map, 698 

French and Indian War, 373 

French Indochina, 548, 684, 685, map, 555(c-10), 
686(d-2), 699 

French Morocco, map, 679(h-1) 

French Revolution, 334-40, 342, 343, 405, 420-22, 
452, 493, 520 

French Somaliland, map, 606(g-4) 

French West Africa, map, 554(c-6), 652, 698 

Friars, 274-75 

Foods, new, 317 

Forest areas, Old World, 23-24 

Formosa, map, 550, 686(c-3) 

Fowl, domesticated, 71 

Fulton, Missouri, 700 

Fulton, Robert, American engineer, 465 


Gabun, map, 543 

Galileo Galilei (gah-ih-rav-oh gah-lih-rv-ee), 
Italian scientist, 448-51, 456, 464 

Galleys, merchant, 291, illus., 290 

Gallic tribes, map, 116 

Gallic Wars (Caesar), 140 

Gandhi (влнх-Чее), Mohandas К. (мон-һип- 
dahs), Indian statesman, 609, 614, illus., 609 

Ganges (can-jeez) River, 110, map, 75, 117, 129, 
бол (e-9) 

Garibaldi (gar-ih-sAr1-dih) , Giuseppi, Italian pa- 
triot, 360-62, 393, 395, illus., 360 

Garonne River, 470, map, 332 

Gaul, map, 128, 132, 141; Caesar conquers, 140 

Gautama (cow-tuh-muh) Buddha, 178; becomes 
Buddha, 180; becomes an idol, 181-82, illus., 
189; teachings, 180-81 

General Assembly, United Nations, 696, 728 

Geneva, Switzerland, 372, 623, map, 332 

Genghis Khan (JENG-gis KAHN), 241, 242 

Genoa (jEN-oh-uh), 254, 289, 291, 357, map, 252, 
361 

Geography: Africa, 542-43; France, 331; Ger- 
many, 346-48; Greece, 117-18; Italy, 121, 357; 
Mediterranean, 89-90; Russia, 516; science of, 
117-18; South America, 389-90 

Geology, 453-54 

Geometry, Euclid's, 118, ilus., 115; invention, 41 

George, David Lloyd, British statesman, 506, 571, 
572, illus., 507 

German East Africa, map, 555(d-7) 

Germanic Confederation, 352, 354, 382, map, 
353 

Germanic tribes, 160, 192, 222, 331, map, 144; 
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Caesar conquers, 140; civilizing, 162-63; inva- 
sion of Roman Empire, 160-62; pacification by 
Rome, 148 

German South West Africa, map, 555(d-7) 

Germany, map, 128, 141, 199, 244, 523, 554- 
55(b-6, 7), 563, 652, 679 (c-4) ; annals, 355; an- 
ti-Semitism, 641, 645; army, 350, 351, 354, 559, 
654; Austria-Hungary, 348; Axis power, 646; 
Bismarck, Otto von, 354, 355, 356, 395, 440, 
505; bombing of, 670; colonies, 356, 559-60; 
commerce, 559-60; Czechoslovakia invaded, 
646-48; depression of 1929, 637; Empire, 354- 
57, 429, map, 356; expansion, map, 347; Fas- 
cism, 640-49; France invaded, 339, 343, 354; 
Frederick the Great, 348-49, 354, 395, illus, 
350; Germanic Confederation, 352, 354, map, 
353; Hitler, Adolf, 641-49, 652, 654, 665, 666, 
672, 673, illus., 636, 643; Holy Roman Empire, 
348; language, 56, 355; literature, 350-51, 3553 
member of League of Nations, 626; merit sys- 
tem, 437; nationalism, 346-57, 641; navy, 356, 
559; Protestant revolt in, 209-12; Prussia, see 
Prussia; republic, 570; secret police, 643; sepa- 
ration from France, 193-94; Social Democrats, 
505; steel industry, 472; surrender to United 
Nations, 671-73; trade, 353; Triple Alliance, 
559; William II, 356-57; world power, 553 
559-61; World War I, 561-72; World War Il, 
651-61, 665-73 

Gestapo (geh-sran-poh), 643, 654, 667 

Gilbert Islands, map, 653 

Gibraltar (jib-rawt-ter), Strait of, 54, 289, 369 
373, 374, 539, 542, map, 51, 128, 396(b-6), 
554(b-6), 679(h-r) 

Gilgamesh (cit-guh-mesh), бо, 63 . 

Gladiatorial combats, Roman, 138, 146, illus, 
142 

Glasgow, Scotland, 373, map, 467 

Globe Theater, London, 287, i/lus., 286 

Goa, India, map, 397(c-9), 607(£8) _ 

Gobi (cou-bee) Desert, 75, 82, 83, 254, ilus., 251» 
map, 75, 83, 117, 129, 145, 245, 253 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, German рое 
425 

Gold Coast, map, 543 

Golden Age, Greece, 90, 98, 114 

Golden Rule, 76, 156, 171 

Gordium (con-dih-um), 110, map, 109 Л 

Göring (curing), Hermann, German Nazi 
leader, 643 

Gothic architecture, 274, 285, illus., 275 

Gottwald (conr-vahld), Klement (kluh-ment)» 
Czech statesman, 708 

Government bonds, 322-23 

Governors, Roman, 146 

Governors of provinces, Roman, 135, 136 


Gracchus (cnak-us), Tiberius and Gaius, Roman 
reformers, 138, 139 

Grassland zones, Old World, 24 

Great Bear Lake, map, 439 

Great Britain, map, 349, 352, 353» 356, 368, 396 
(b-6), 554(b-6), 652, 698, 7025 annals, 3773 
Boer War, 546-47; imperialism, 542, 545, 551— 
52; Industrial Revolution, 467-70; kingdom 
formed, 372-73; National Health Act, 723-24; 
nationalism, 365-79; nations in, 366, map, 368; 
Parliament, 486-87, 499, 506; Reform Bill of 
1832, 427, 428, 433, 499; socialism, 723-24; 
woman suffrage, 428; World War I, 558-72; 
World War 11, 655, 657-59, 668-70. See also 
British Empire, England 

Great Lakes, 313, 470, map, 439 

Great Wall of China, 78, 82, 83, illus., 78, map, 

83, 145 

Great Pyramid " of Cheops, 30 

Greece, map, 71, 109, 129, 199, 356, 606(с-1), 652, 
679(g-5), 702; alphabet, 40-41; architecture, 
93, 101-02, 113, illus., 92; Aristophanes, 102, 
104; Aristotle, 109, 114-15, 116, 117, 276, 448, 
449, illus., 115; art, 101; astronomy, 116, 117- 
18; Athenian democracy, 98-106; Athens, 96, 
98-106; athletics and sports, 92-933 cities and 
colonies, map, 94; citizenship, 88-106; citizen- 
ship declines, 110-14; city-nations, 90-92, 94— 
98; city self-government, 113; civilization, 89- 
93; colonies, 90-92, map, 94; decline, 106; de- 
mocracy, 125-26; drama, 102, 104; education, 
104-05; fame vs. patriotism, 113; god-kings, 
113; Golden Age, 9o, 98, 114; Herodotus, 97; 
102-03; Homeric poems, 90, 92, 111, 279; in- 
fluence on Rome, 137; literature, 92, 113 Mac- 
edonian conquest, 109-10; mathematics, 118; 
medicine, 93, 116-17; Minoan influence, 90; 
Peloponnesian Wars, 103; Pericles, 100-01, 
124; Persian Wars, 96-98; philosophy, 104-06, 
113-14; Plato, 105-06, 114, 279, 282; science, 
114-18, 456; sculpture, 93, 102, 113, illus, 92 
93, 101, 112, 113; Socrates, 104-05, 114 276, 
279, illus., тод; Sparta, 95-965 Thucydides, 103; 
upper class, 112 

Greek language, 56 

Greek Orthodox Church, 197-200, 244, 561, 575» 
581, map, 199, 206-07 

Greenland, map, 206, 439, 554(a-5), 652 698 

Greenwich, England, 300 

Gregory I, Pope, 164-66 

Guadalcanal (gwod-!’-kuh-nat), 671 

Guadeloupe, map, 396(c-4) 

Guam, 383, 663, map, 555(c-11), 653, 686 (05) 

Guatemala (gwah-teh-mar-luh), 305 

Gudea, Sumerian priest-king, illus., 32 

Guiana, map, 554(c-4), 698 


Guienne (gee-veN), French province, 343, map, 
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Guilds, illus., 256-57; craft, 258-60, 319, 321; 
merchant, 255-57 

Guillotine (crz-uh-teen), 339, 422 

Guinea (стх-ее) coast, 294, map, 252, 292 

Gulf of Bothnia, map, 679(c-5) 

Gulf of Finland, 517, map, 128, 679(d-6) 

Gulf of Guinea, 373, map, 128, 396(c-6) 

Gulf of Mexico, 313, map, 439 

Gutenberg (coo-t’n-berg), Johann, printer at 
Mainz, 281, 284, 448 


Haiti (HaAy-tee), 394, "ap, 439 

Hamburg, Germany, 355, map, 347 

Hamlet (Shakespeare), 287 

Hammarskjold (mam-mer-sheeld), Dag (рано), 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 696 

Hammurabi (hahm-oo-nan-bih), Babylonian 
king, 61, 64-65; code of, 61-62 

Han (нлнм) dynasty, China, 79, 82-83, 184, 240, 
map, 145 

Hankow, map, 129, 145 

Hannibal, Carthaginian general, 132, 134, 139 

Hanoi, map, 686(c-2) 

Hanseatic (han-see-at-ik) League, 256-57, 356 

Harbin, map, 55° 

Harding, Warren G., President of U.S., 625 

Harold, king of England, 228 

Harun al-Rashid (Һаһ-коом air-ra-SHEED), Са- 
liph of Baghdad, 174-75, 192 

Harvesting machinery, 480, illus., 479 

Harvey, William, English physician, 456 

Hastings, Battle of, 228 

Hawaiian Islands, 383, 595; 625, 671, map, 554 
(c-1), 653 

Hebrew language, 57 

Hebrews, Assyrians conquer, 68; David, king of, 
65; Egyptian exile, 66, 69; migration, 65-66; 
Palestine invaded by, 66; prophets, 66-67 

Hegira (heh-yve-ruh), the, 169-70 

Heine (uve-nuh), Heinrich, German poet, 427 

Hellas (неги), 102 

Hellenistic Age, 110-18; city self-government, 
113; fame vs. patriotism, 113; god-kings, 113; 
Greek upper class, 112; philosophy, 113-14; 
science in, 114-18 

Hellespont, map, 97, 129 

Helots (неги), 95 

Helsinki, map, 679(c-6) 

Henry VIII, king of England, 366, 368, 378, 
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Henry the Navigator, king of Portugual, 291-94; 


illus., 291 | 
Herdsmen, 20—22, 55-56, illus., 23 
Heretics, punishment, 211 
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Herodotus (he-Rop-oh-tus), Greek historian, 69, 
97, 102-03 

Hieroglyphs (uvz-er-uh-glifs), 38 

Highland Zones, Old World, 23, 5o 

Himalaya Mountains, map, 109 

Hindenburg, Paul von, German statesman, 564, 
570, 642, illus., 570 

Hindu caste system, 179-80, 183 

Hinduism (niw-doo-izm), 178, 213, 243, map, 
207; in India, 179; Nirvana, 179-80; triumphs 
in India, 183-84 

Hindu Kush, 83, 243, 254, 551, map, front end 
paper 

Hindus, map, 245 

Hindu States, map, 145, 173 

Hippocrates (hih-pox-rah-teez), Greek physician, 
117 

Hippocratic Oath, 93 

Hiroshima (һее-гоһ-ѕнев-тиһ), Japan, 674, map, 
550, 653 

Hitler, Adolf, German Fascist, 640-49, 652, 654, 
665, 666, 672, 673, illus., 636, 643 

Hitler Youth, 643 

Hittites (urr-ytes), 53, 64 

Hobart, Tasmania, map, 686(i-6) 

Hobby, Oveta Culp, U.S. cabinet officer, 437 

Hoffman, Paul, director of Marshall Plan, 703 

Hokkaido, Japan, map, 550 

Holland, 369, 374-75, 423, 655, map, 347, 349, 
356, 396(b-6), 563, 652; exploration and dis- 
covery, 298, 300, 303-04 

Hollywood, California, 476 

Holy Roman Empire, 194, 348, 349, map, 349 

Homer, 90, 92, 111, 279 

Honduras (Һоп-роок-иѕ), 305 

Hong Kong, 530, 592, map, 550, 555(c-10), 
686(c-3) 

Honshu, Japan, map, 550 

Houston, Texas, map, 439 

Hudson Bay, map, 439 

Hudson's Bay Company, map, 396(a-4) 

Humanists, 278-81 

Hundred Years’ War, 265, 266, 330 

Hungary, 197, map, 128, 199, 244, 652, 679(Е5), 
702. See also Austria-Hungary 

Huns, 75, 82, 83, 160-61, 197, 242, map, 145, 161 

Hunter, John, English physician, 457 

Huss, John, 209, illus., 210 

Hyderabad, India, map, 607(f-9) 

Hyksos (1K-sohs), 64 


1. С. Farben (General Dyestuff Corporation), 
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Iberian (еуе-вккк-ее-ип) Peninsula, 89, map, 94, 
128 

Ice Age, 18, 20, map, 20 
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Ice cap, map, 20 

Iceland, map, 128, 195, 439, 554(a-6), 652, 698 

Iknaton (ik-nau-t’n) or Akhenaten, Egyptian 
pharaoh (1375-1358 в.с.), 64, 65 

Iliad, The, 90, illus., 91 

Immigration, American nations, 393-94 

Imperialism, 537-53; Africa, map, 543; Arabia, 
605; Far East, map, 550; patterns, illus., 540- 
41; Roman, 135-40; Westernization by, 515 

Incas, 306-08, 389, illus., 307 

Inchon (1N-cHoN), Korea, 710-12, map, 710 

India, 80, 83, 369, 373, 376, 377, 515, 690-92, 
тар, 71, 129, 181, 207, 297, 555(с-9), 607, 652, 
653, 699, 720; Alexander conquers, 110, 111, 
182; Brahmans, 179-80, 181, 183; Buddhism 
begins in, 179; commerce with, 317; division, 
243; early civilization in, 32; guilds in, 257; 
Hindu caste system, 179-80, 183; Hinduism in, 
179, 183-84; imperialism in, 551-52; independ- 
ence, 611, 682; land revolution, 691-92; Mogul 
Empire, 303; Mohammedanism in, 174, 243; 
nationalism, 608-11; population, 608, chart, 
610; Portuguese in, 295-96, 303; schools, early, 
41; trade routes, 254; Turkish Moslems in, 
243; World War II, 671; writing in, 41 

Indian Ocean, 251, 294, 295-96, 551, map, 129) 
207, 297, 397, 555, 606-07, 652, 686, 720 

Indochina, 79, map, 129, 181, 207, 653. See also 
French Indochina 

Indo-European languages, 56-57 

Indonesia, map, 607 (1-12), 686(-3), 699 

Indus (1n-dus) River, map, 71, 75, 83, 109, 117» 
129, 607(d-8) 

Indus Valley, 69; civilization center, 25, 32, "Р, 
front end paper; irrigation in, 32 

Industrial centers, map, 626-27 ; 

Industrial Revolution, 466, 484, 515; first, 466-72; 
Japan, 532; Russia, 522-23; second, 473776 
88, 491; third, 718-23 ; 

pa CO SÉ шый: assembly line, 488- 
90, illus., 487; automobile, 477-78; capitalism 
and, 483-95; chemical, 473, 721; Class Waf, 
502-08; corporations, 490-91; democracy anes 
502-08; development, 621; electrical, 473; fac 
tory conditions, 498-99; farmers protest, 499; 
German, 355; labor discontent, 499; mass pr^ 
duction, 488-92; merchantemployers, Lum 
petroleum, 477; political parties on, chart, Son 
Russia, 524; Soviet Union, 585; steel, 47172: 
Western expansion, second, 515-16; Wor 
War I, 562 

Ink, Egyptian, 38 

Inner Mongolia, 83 

Inquisition (in-kwiz-issu-n), 211, 449 

Internal-combustion engines, invention, 
lus., 468 


465; il- 


“International, The,” 583, 584 

International Court of Justice, 696 

International welfare, 726-29 

Intolerance, democracy against, 439 

Inventions, 19, 20, 21, 26-27, 30, 36, 40-45, 64 
464-80, 475, 721-22, illus., 22, 23 

Investment bankers, 491 

Invincible Armada (ahr-may-duh), 299-300, 367 

lowa State College of Agriculture, 480 

Iran, 551, 608, 689-90, map, 28, 83, 109, 128, 181, 
586, 606(d-5) 652, 699 

Iranian (eye-mAv-nih-un) Plateau, 50, 69, 72, 83 

Iranians, 69, map, 66, 67 

Iraq (ih-RAK), 604, map, 606(d-4), 652 

Ireland, 166, map, 128, 199, 368, 679(e-1), 698, 
702; emigration, 393; foreign rule, 378; Gaelic 
language, 379; independence, 378-79; nation- 
alism, 378-79; overseas, 378-79 

Irish Free State (Eire), 366, 378-79, illus., 371, 
map, 368 

Irkutsk, U.S.S.R., map, 589 

Iron, production, 469-70; smelting, 52-53; weap- 
ons, 67 

Iron Age, 66 

Irrawaddy River, map, 607 (е-т2) 

Irrigation, Babylonia, 61; brings men together, 
27-29; in Egypt, 26-29, illus., 26; in Indus 
Valley, 32; Semites, 63; in Sumer, 30-31 

Isabella and Ferdinand, Spanish monarchs, 294 

Isaiah, Hebrew prophet, 68 

Isis (eve-siss), 45 

Islam, 171, map, 172-73; Arabic language, 175- 
76; architecture, 176; Baghdad capital of, 
174-75; caliphs, 174; literature, 176; nation- 
alization, 602-08; science, 176; spreads by con- 
quests, 172-74; stopped in Europe, 174; Turk- 
ish conquerors extend, 243-47 

Isotopes (zve-soh-tohps), radioactive, 719, illus., 
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Israel, 688, map, 207, 606(d-3) 

Istanbul (iss-tahn-moor), боз, 608, map, 129, 
606(b-2), 679(g-6) 

Italian Legion, 360 

Italic tribes, map, 124 

Italy, 423, 559, map, 94, 124, 241, 352, 356, 361, 
555(b-7), 652, 67908-4), 698, 702; agriculture, 
121; Albania conquered, 648; annals, 362; 
Axis power, 646; Cavour, Camillo, 358-60, 
362, 382, 383, 395, 429, 471, illus., 359; cli- 
mate, 121; Ethiopia conquered by, 646; Fas- 
cism, 627-34; Garibaldi, Giuseppi, 360-62, 393, 
395, illus., 360; geography, 121, 357; Greek 
colonies in, 9r; imperialism, 544; kingdom, 
357, 360, 362; Mazzini, Giuseppe, 357-58, 395; 
425; merchants, 254-553 Napoleon awakens, 
357; nationalism, 357-63; National Society, 


359-60; Papal States, 363; people, 121; Rome 
unites, 127-28; states, 357-58; unification, 360- 
63, map, 361; world power, 553; World War 
I, 562; World War II, 670; Young Italy, 358, 
360 

Ivory Coast, map, 543, 653 

Iwo Jima (gx-woh yee-muh), 674, illus., 669 


Jackson, Andrew, President of U.S., 383, 426, 
438, 487, illus., 424 

Jade Gate, map, 145 

Jakarta, Java, map, 686(f-2) 

James I, king of England, 372, 406, 424 

James II, king of England, 410, 411 

Jamaica, map, 396(c-4), 554(c-4) 

Japan, map, 129, 181, 207, 397(h-11), 550, 555 
(b-11), 653, 686(b-5), 699, 710; agriculture, 
239; army and navy, 531-32; art, illus., 239; 
Axis power, 646; Buddhism in, 188-89; Bushi- 
do, 237-39; changes under occupation, 685- 
86; clans, 237; classes, 236-40; constitution, 
534; democracy, 533-35; emperor restored, 
531; Fascism, 638-40; government, 533-35; 
guilds in, 257; imperialism, 548-51; industrial 
revolution, 532; invasion by United Nations, 
673-74; labor, 532-33; law code, 531; Man- 
churia conquered, 639-40, 646; markets, need 
for, 638-39; national government, 531; na- 
tionalism, 638-40; peasants, 239; population, 
532-33; religion, 534; Samurai class, 237-38, 
239; Shinto in, 188-89; shoguns rule, 239-40; 
Sino-Japanese War, 548-49; trade, 533; Twen- 
ty-one Demands, 595-96; U.S. attacked Ьу, 
661-62; Westernization, 529-35, chart, 520; 
West shut out, 304; World power, 553; World 
War I, 594-96; World War II, 671 

Java, 174, 304, map, 129, 207, 397 (d-10) 

Jaxartes River, map, 109, 129 

Jebb, Sir Gladwyn, British delegate to United 
Nations, illus., 701 

Jefferson, Thomas, President of U.S., 419-20, 
421, 433 

Jehovah, worship of, 66, 67, 68, 69 

Jenner, Edward, English physician, 457-58, 460, 
illus., 456 

Jerusalem, 66, 232-33, 605, map, 67, 71, 128, 161, 
207, 606(d-3); Assyrians attack, 68; Chaldeans 
destroy, 68-69 

Jesuits (1z-yoo-its), 308-10, 313 

Jesus of Nazareth, 155-56, 170, 224 

Jewelry, Egyptian, 50, illus., 50 

Joan of Arc, 330-31, 339, 366, 395, illus., 336 

Johannesburg, map, 555(¢-7) 

John, king of England, 230, 242, 262; dominions, 
map, 244 

Joint-stock companies, 321-22 
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Jordan, map, 606(d-3) 

Journeyman, craft guilds, 259 

Juárez (mwan-rays), Benito, Mexican dictator, 
390-92 

Judaism, 155, 213, map, 207 

Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), 141, 287 

Julliers (zhool-vay), Duke of, 219-20 

Junks, Chinese, 295 

Jupille, Berger, 460-61, statue of, illus., 457 

Jutland (уот-Јапа), battle of, 565 


Kabul, map, 607(c-8) 

Kansu (KAN-soo) province, 83, map, 83 

Karachi, map, 607(e-7) 

Karakoram, map, 245 

Karnak, temple at, illus., 63 

Kashmir, map, 607(c-9) 

Kashgar, map, 253, 607(c-9) 

Katmandu, map, 607(e-10) 

Kemal (keh-manr), Mustapha (moos-tah-ran), 
Turkish statesman, 602-03, 608, 634, 687 

Kenya, map, 606(i-3), 699 

Kepler, Johannes, German astronomer, 448, 453 

Khartoum, map, 606(f-2) 

Kiachow, map, 550, 555(b-10) 

Kiel Canal, map, 347 

Kiev, map, 128, 195, 252 

King’s Eyes and Ears, 69 

Kipling, Rudyard, British poet and author, 376, 
383, 541 

Kitty Hawk, N.C., 478, illus., 477, map, 439 

Klondike Region, map, 439 

Knights, 222, 227-28, 230, 231-34, 261, 265 

Knox, John, Scottish reformer, 372 

Kobe (кон-Бее), Japan, 674, map, 653 

Koch (кокн), Robert, German scientist, 459-60 

Koran (koh-ran), the, 170-71, 174, 176, 245, 602 

Korea (Chosen), 549, 551, map, 129, 181, 550, 
555(b-10), 686(a-4), боо, 710; bridge between 
China and Japan, 188; Chinese influence, 187 

Korean War, 709-15, illus., 711, map, 710 

Kremlin, The, illus., 582, 583 

Krupp, Alfred, German industrialist, 472, illus., 
472, 490 

Kublai Khan (коо-Ыуе Kann), 243 

Kuomintang (GWOH-MIN-DAHNG), 593, 596, 597, 
598 

Kuznetsk Basin, map, 586 

Kyoto (xvon-toh), Japan, 240, 531, map, 550 

Kyushu, Japan, map, 550 


Labor: child, 498, 499; conditions, 488; discon- 
tent, 499; division of, 29-30; factor, 484; Ja- 
pan, 532-33; organizes, 485-88; unions, 486- 
87 
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Labrador, map, 439 

Lafayette (lah-fih-err), Marquis de, French 
statesman, 420 

Lagos, map, 543 

Lahore, map, 607(d-8) 

Lake Chad, map, 543, 652 

Lake Nyasa, map, 543 

Lake Superior, map, 439 

Lake Tanganyika, map, 543 

Lake Victoria, map, 543 

Languages: Arabic, 57, 175-76, 243, 254; Eng- 
lish, 366; European, modern, 272; factor in 
nationalism, 395; French, 334; Gaelic, 379; 
German, 355; Indo-European, 56-57; Iranian, 
69; Latin, 145-46; not sign of race, 57-58; 
Russian, 521; Semitic, 57, 61, 63; Turkish, 603 

Languedoc, French province, map, 332 

Laocoón (lay-ox-oh-on), 113, illus., 112 

Laos (ran-ohz), 684 

Lao-tse (Low-»zu), founder of Taoism, 184, 186 

La Salle, Ferdinand, French explorer, 312-13 

Lateen (luh-rezN), sail developed, 291 

Latin alphabet, 137 

Latin language, 56, 145-46 

Latins, 121, map, 124 

Latinus (luh-rvz-nus), 120 

Lavoisier (la-vwaz-vev), Antoine (ahn-rwaBN), 
French chemist, 452 

Latvia (rAT-vih-uh), 654, 697 

Law: feudal, 229-30; Hammurabi's code, 61-62; 
Japan, 531; Napoleonic Code, 340, 424; Ro- 
man, 125, 143; Ten Commandments, 66, 67 

Laws, The (Plato), 106 

League of the Godless, Russia, 581-82 

League of Nations, 571, 572, 621-24, 626, 630, 
645, 696, illus, 624; organization, 623-24 
chart, 624 

Lebanon (гев-иһ-пип), 687, map, 606 (d-3); 
Egyptian trade with, 30; trade with Sumer, 
32 

Lebanon Mountains, map, 28 

Leeds, map, 467 

Lend-Lease Acts, U.S., 658-59, 662, illus., 659 

Lenin (тғм-іп), Nikolai (nyih-kuh-tye), 574 
575-76, 577, 578, 582, 584, 585, 589, 596, 597 
602, illus., 594 

Leningrad, 517, 584, map, 586, 652, 679(4-6) 

Leonidas (lee-on-ih-dus), King of Sparta, 97 

Leopold, King of Belgium, 546 

Leyte (Lay-tee) Gulf, 673, map, 653 

Lhasa, map, 607 (4-11) 

Liaotung (lih-ow-noowc) Peninsula, 549, 55b 
map, 550 

Liberals, 426-28, 525 

Liberia, map, 554(c-6), 698 


Libya (тїв-їһ-иһ), 687, map, 679(i-5), 698 

Libyan Desert, map, 543 

Lie (тк), Trygve (rkic-veh), Secretary-General 
of United Nations, 696 

Liebig (тғғ-ЫКҺЬ), Justus von, German chemist, 
478-79, 492 

Liége, Belgium, map, 563 

Lille, map, 332 

Lima, Peru, map, 384, 554(d-4) 

Lincoln, Abraham, 383 

Lindbergh, Charles A., American aviator, illus., 
623 

Lisbon, Portugal, map, 128, 144, 252, 679(g-1) 

Literature: Arabic, 176; English, 368; factor in 
nationalism, 395; German, 350-51, 355; Greek, 
92, 113; French, 334; Renaissance, 277, 278-79, 
286-87; Roman, 137; Sumerian, 63-64 

Lithuania (lith-oo-Av-nih-uh), 654, 697 

Liverpool, England, map, 467 

Livingstone, David, English explorer, 546 

Locarno Pact, 626, 646, 648 

Locke, John, English philosopher, 411, 419 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr, U.S. Delegate to 
United Nations, illus., 701 

Loire (rwann) River, France, 330, 348, 470, 
map, 332, 679(£-2) 

Lombards, 164, 192, map, 172 

Lombardy, 358, map, 361 

London, England, 291, 318, 323, 358, 366, 367- 
68, 648, map, 128, 144, 252, 349, 353, 369, 467, 
652, 679(e-2), 720 

Longbow, use of, 264-65, 366 

Lorraine, French province, 343, 354, 355; 641, 
тар, 332, 347 

Los Angeles, California, map, 439 

Louis (rooih) IX, king of France, 330, 366, 
395 

Louis XIII, king of France, 331 

Louis XIV, king of France, 331-33, 334, 343, 366, 
517, illus., 336; territory acquired by, map, 333 

Louis XVI, king of France, 334, 338, 339, 369, 
373, 419, 422, 424, 517 
ouisiana, map, 384 

Loyalists, 385, 386 

Loyang, map, 145 

Loyola (loy-or-luh), Ignatius de (ig-NAv-shus 
duh), founder of Jesuit Order, 308, 309 

Lübeck, map, 252 

Lusitania (loo-sih-ray-nih-uh), sinking of, 568 

Luftwaffe (xoorr-vahf-eh), 654, 658, 670 

Luther, Martin, 209-12, 348, 366, illus., 211 

Luxembourg, map, 702 

Lyons, France, map, 144, 252, 332 

Lysenko (lih-sen-koh), Russian biologist, 588 

Lysistrata (lye-sis-truh-tuh) (Aristophanes), 104 


Macadam, John, Scottish inventor, 470 

Macao (muh-kow), 298, map, 293, 397(c-10), 
686 (c-3) 

MacArthur, Douglas, American general, 663-64, 
671, 673, 687, 709, 712, 722 

Macbeth (Shakespeare), 287 

Macedonia (mas-eh-pou-nih-uh), map, 97, 116, 
129; Greece conquered by, 109-10 

Machiavelli (mak-ee-uh-ver-ee), Niccolò (nee- 
koh-ton), Italian author, 286-87, 357 

Machine tools, invention, 470 

Madagascar, map, 397(¢-8), 555(d-8), 699 

Madeira (muh-perr-uh) Islands, 294, map, 292, 
396(b-6) 

Madras (muh-prass), India, 373, map, 397(c-9), 
607(g-9) 

Madrid, Spain, map, 679(g-2) 

Magellan (muh-yet-un), Ferdinand, Portuguese 
navigator, 298; route of voyage, map, 292-93 

Magic, in early society, 45-46 

Maginot (mazu-ih-noh) Line, 655, 656 

Magna Carta, 230-31, 242, 262, 264, 406 

Magnitogorsk (mag-Nxr-toh-gorsk), Soviet Un- 
ion, 585, map, 586 

Magyars (Mac-yahrz), 197 

Mahé, India, map, 607(g-9) 

Main Northern Grasslands, 69, 72 

Mainz (мүмтѕ), Germany, 281 

Mairano (теуе-клн-поћ), Romano, 255 

Malacca, 295, map, 253 

Malaya, 682, 685, map, 297, 607 (h-12), 686(e-1), 
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Malay (Mav-LAv) Peninsula, 174, 254, 542, map, 
129 | 

Malenkov (muh-tyen-kuf), Georgi (gih-on- 
gih), Soviet premier, 713 

Malta, 374 

Manchester, England, map, 467 

Manchuria, 549, 595, 599, 639-49, 646, map, 129, 
550, 653, 686(a-3), 699, 710 

Manitoba (man-ih-ron-buh), 387, 388, map, 439 

Manor, the, 222-23, 254, 318, 492-93; layout, 
map, 224; police and court, 226-27; self-suffi- 
ciency, 225 

Manorial dues, 225-26 

Manorial system, 222-27 

Mantua (MaN-choo-uh), Italy, 279 | 

Mao Tse-tung (Man-oh DZUH-DoONG), Chinese 
Communist, 684-85 

Marathon (MAm-uh-thon), 102, map, 97; battle 
of, 97 

Marconi (mahr- 
moh), Italian inventor, 473-74 

Marcus Aurelius (манк-Киѕ oh-ree-lih-us), Ro- 
man emperor, 143, 158; statue of, illus., 137 
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xou-nih), Guglielmo (goo-LYEL- 


Marianas (mah-ree-aun-ahs), 671, 673, map, 653 

Marie Antoinette (ша-зє — ahn-twuh-wzr), 
queen of France, 334, 339, 422, illus., 423 

Maritsa (mah-ngr-tsah) River, 602, map, 129 

Market place, town life, 258 

Markets, 538; early, 53-54; new, farming for, 
318-19 

Marne, Battle of, 564; Second Battle of, 569 

Marne River, 330, 562, map, 332, 563 

Marseillaise (mar-seh-va1z), French national an- 
them, 339, ilus., 337 

Marseilles (mahr-sav), Greek colony, 91, map, 
94, 332 

Marshall, George C., American Secretary of 
State, 703 

Marshall Islands, map, 555(c-12), 653 

Marshall Plan, 703, 705 

Martel, Charles, 174, 192 

Martinique, map, 396(c-4) 

Marx, Karl, German political philosopher, 503- 
04, 505, 507, 575, 589, 627 

Maryland, colonization, 312 

Masaryk (wan-suh-rik), Jan (yann), Czech for- 
eign minister, 708 

Masaryk, Thomas, Czech statesman, 612-13, il- 
lus., 613 

Mass production, industrial, 488-92 

Master craftsmen, 259 

Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy 
(Newton), 451 

Mathematics, Arabian, 176; Greek, 118; inven- 
tion, 41; Sumerian, 45 

Mayas (MaH-yuz), 305, illus., 307 

Mazzini (mah-rsee-nee), Giuseppe (joo-zep- 
peh), Italian statesman, 357-58, 395, 425 

McCormick, Cyrus, American inventor, 480, il- 
lus., 479 

Mecca, 168, 254, 604, map, 128, 169, 172, 207, 
252, 606(e-3); holy city of Mohammedanism, 
169 170, 176 

Medicine: advances, 456-61, 718-19; Greek, 93, 
116-17; preventive, 457-58 

Medieval civilization, 203-13 

Medina (теһ-рев-пиһ), 170, map, 128, 169, 
606(e-3) 

Meditations (Marcus Aurelius), 143 

Mediterranean geography, 89-90 

Mediterranean Sea, 291, 357, maps, 20, 28, 71, 
128, 307 (b-7), 606(c-r), 652, 679 

Mediterranean trade, 254-55 

Melanesia, map, 297 

Melbourne, Australia, map, 686(i-6) 

Méliès (wav-lyez), George, French inventor, 
476 

Memel (may-mel), Germany, 348, map, 347 

Mercantilism (mer-k’n-tilism), 323, 333, 369 
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Mercator (mur-Kay-ter), 
mapmaker, 292, 300 

Mercenaries (meR-s’n-ehr-eez), 280 

Merchant-employers, 260-61, 319, 484, illus., 320 

Merchant guilds, 255-57 

Merit systems, 440 

Mekong River, map, 686(d-2) 

Meshed, map, 606(c-6) 

Mesopotamia (mes-oh-poh-ray-mih-uh), 30, 67, 
69, 551, map, 128 

Messiah (muh-svz-uh), Jewish, 155; Jesus hailed 
as, 156 

Metals, first use, 49; trade in, 50-51, map, 51 

Methodism, 434 

Metropolises (meh-rrop-uh-lis-es), growth of, 
317-18, 329, 355, 367-68 p 

Metternich (mer-er-nik), chancellor of Austria- 
Hungary, 425, 426, 427, illus., 425 

Metz, Germany, map, 563 

Meuse (myooz) River, 255, map, 332 

Mexico, 298, 308, 309, 389, 390-91, 393; map, 
384, 439, 554(c-3), 698 

Mexico City, 305, map, 292, 439 

Micah, Hebrew prophet, 67 7 

Michelangelo (mye-k’l-an-juh-loh), Italian artist, 
283, 284, 285-86, illus., 282, 283 

Micronesia, map, 297 

Microscope, invention, 451 

Middle Ages, 154-55; Age of Knights, 219734 
272, 274-77, map, 244-45; art, illus., 229; class 
changes, 250-68; classes of society, 219-22; 
crusades, 231-34; farming in, 223-25; feudal- 
ism, 227-31; guilds, 255-57, 258-60; manorial 
system, 222-27; powers of nobility weakened, 
262-66; town life, 258-62; trade routes, 251- 
57, map, 252-53 

Middle F тый in, 551-52; Western- 
ization, chart, 521 

Midway Islands, 383, 671, map, 653; Battle of, 
665 Р к 

Migration: Chinese, 79-80; civilizations mixed 
by, 54-58; Hebrews, 66; herdsmen, 55-56; 
Iranian, 69 

Milan (mih-tan), Italy, 357, map, 361 Ж 

Minoan (тіһ-мон-ип) civilization, 51-53, 4s 
Greeks learn from, 90; sea kings, map, 05 
ships, 53, illus., 53 

Mirabeau (mee-rah-son), French revo 
338 

Mississippi River, 313, 383, map, 439 

Missouri River, map, 439 Я ; 

Mitsui (mee-rsoo-ee) family, Japanese industri- 
alists, 535 

Mogul Empire, 303, 542 

Mohammed, prophet of Allah, 168-71, 174 

Mohammedanism, 168-76, 213, 515, 604 


Gerhardus, Dutch 


Jutionist, 


687, 


688, map, 206-07; army of Mohammed, 170; 
caliphs, 174; Hegira, the, 169-70; India, 243; 
Islam, 171; Koran, the, 170-71, 174 176; 
Mecca, holy city, 169, 170; Mohammed be- 
comes prophet and ruler, 169-71; spread, 
171-74; stopped in Europe, 174; teachings, 
170-71 

Mohammedan States, map, 244 

Monarchy, absolute, 72; Roman, 140742 

Monasteries, 274; Buddhist, 189; Christian, 163- 
64; cloister gardens, illus., 204; Henry VIII 
closes, 368; teaching in, 203 

Money, early, 54, illus., 55; increasing use, 261; 
paper, 323 

Mongol Empire, 243-47; map, 244-45» 397(b-9) 
Genghis Khan, 241, 242 

Mongolia, 74, 75, 76; map, 129, 181, 550, 555 
(b-9), 586-87, 699 

Mongolian Grasslands, 82 

Mongols (Mow-glz), 75, 242-43; map, 17» 
245 

Monnet (moh-nay), Jean (zuanN), French 
economist, 726 

Monnet Plan, 726 

Monotheism (mon-uh-thee-ism), 64, 65-66, 72 

Monroe, James, President of U.S., 426 

Monroe Doctrine, 426 

Mons, Belgium, map, 563; Battle of, 562 

Monsoon lands, map, 83 

Monsoons (mon-sooNZ), 79-80, 251, 294 

Montenegro (mon-teh-neE-groh), 561 

Months, invention, 42-43 

Montreal, map, 439 

Moon, counting by, 42 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, American financier, 491 

Morocco, 544-45, 559, map, 554(b-6), 652, 698 

Morse, Samuel, American inventor, 473 

Moscow, 516, 517, 523, 524 661, map, 128, 172, 
244, 252, 523, 560, 586, 606(c-4), 652 

Moses, Hebrew prophet, 66, 67, 170 

Moslem League, 611 

Moslem religion, map, 206-07 

Moslems, map, 199; Crusades against, 231-34; 
in India, 243 

Mossadegh (moh-sah-pex), Mohammed, Iranian 
statesman, 690 

Mosul (moh-soor.), Assyria, 552 

Motion pictures, invention, 476, illus., 474 

Mt, Olympus, map, 97 

Mozambique, map, 397(d-7). 543 699 

Mukden, map, 686(a-3) 

Munich conference, 648 

Murmansk, U.S.S.R., map, 586 

Mussolini (mooss-uh-LeE-nee), Benito (bay-NEE- 
tuh), Italian dictator, 629-34, 640, 641, 645, 
656, 670, 672, illus., 630 


Mutual Security Agency (MSA), 713 
Myron, discus thrower, illus., 92 


Nagasaki (nah-gub-sau-kee), Japan, 304, 674; 
тар, 397(b-10), 653 

Naguib (nah-cees), Mohammed, 689 

Namur, Belgium, map, 563 

Nancy, France, map, 563 

Nanking, China, 597, map, 129, 550 

Naples, Italy, 91, 362, map, 94, 125, 128, 361 

Napoleon Ш, Emperor of France, 342-43, 354 
362, 391, 428, 471, 504 

Napoleonic Code, 340, 424 

Natal, map, 543 

Nathan, Hebrew prophet, 65 

National Assembly, France, 338, 420, 421 

National Health Act, Great Britain, 723-24 

Nationalism, 614, 678; Balkans, 561; British, 
365-79; Canada, 383-88; defined, 328, 394-98; 
democracy and, 405; England, 306-72; factors 
in, 394-98; France, 328-44; Germany, 346-57, 
641; India, 608-11; Iran, 689; Ireland, 378-79; 
Italy, 357-63; Japan, 638-40; propaganda and, 
567-68, illus., 566; schools and, 433-34; South 
America, 389-99; Soviet Union, 584; United 
States, 381-83 

National Socialist party (Nazi), German, 641 

National Society, Italy, 359-60 

Natural selection, evolution by, 455 

Nature, attempts to understand, 45 

Naval bases, 541 

Navies: England, 367, 369, 3773 France, 344 
369; Germany, 356, 559; Japan, 531-32 

Navigation, 290-91, 294, 300 

Navigation Acts, 369, 382 

Nazi (млнт-вее) party, 641 

Negro slavery, 311-12, 394 

Nehru (млү-гоо), Jawaharlal (juh-wan-huhr- 
lahl), Indian statesman, 610, бот, 692, illus., 
691 

Nelson, Horatio, English admiral, 374, 395, il 
lus., 371 

Nepal, map, 607 (4-10) 

Nero, Roman emperor, 143, 158 

Nerva, Roman emperor, 143 

Nervous system, Greeks discover nature of, 116- 
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Netherlands, map, 353, 679(e-3), 702 
Neutrality Acts, U.S., 648, 658-59 

New Brunswick, 385, 386, map, 439 

Newcastle, England, map, 467 

Newcomen (noo-kuw-en) steam engine, 464 
New Delhi, India, map, 607(d-9) 
Newfoundland, 387, 474, map, 384, 396(b-4), 
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New France, 313, map, 396(b-4) 
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New Guinea, map, 207, 653, 686(f-5) 

New Holland. Sec Australia 

New liberals, 501, 505-06, 507-08 

New Orleans, La., 313, map, 396(b-3), 439 

New South Wales, Australia, map, 686(h-6) 

New Stone Age, 20-22; agriculture, 20-21, illus., 
23; civilization, 23-25; domestic animals, 21, 
illus., 23; farmers, 20-22, illus., 23; herdsmen, 
20-22, illus., 23; pottery, 21, illus., 22; tools, 
21, illus., 22 

New Testament, 156, 170 

Newton, Isaac, English scientist, 451-52, illus., 
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New York City, 475, 476, illus., 469, map, 439 

New Zealand, 300, 375, 393, 436, 542, map, 207, 
397(e-12), 555(e-11), 699; British Common- 
wealth, 377; dominion status, 376 

Niagara Falls, 465 

Nicaea (nih-ser-uh), 159, map, 129, 165 

Nice (nees), France, 360, map, 361 

Nicene Creed, 159, 165 

Nicholas II, czar of Russia, 575 

Nigeria, map, 554(c-6), 698 

Niger River (мүє-јег), 545, map, 128, 396(c-6), 
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Nightingale, Florence, English nurse, 459 

Nile River, 116, map, 28, 128, 169, 397(с-7), 543, 
606(e-2); Delta, 545, map, 28; irrigation by, 
26-27; Valley, civilization center, 25, 26-30, 
map, front end paper, 28 

Nimitz, Chester W., American admiral, 671, 


673 

Nineveh (wiw-uh-vuh), 67, map, 66, 128 

Nobility: education, 233; French, 334; military, 
medieval social class, 219, 221-22, 265, illus., 
220; powers weaken, 262-66; Roman, 126; 
Russian, 248; seignioral, 222, 265-66 

Nomads, 61, 69, 74, 75, 78, 82, 83-84 

Norman conquest of England, 227-28, 365, 366, 
372 

Normandy, French province, 194, 227-28, 672, 
map, 195, 332, 652 

Norse migration, map, 195 

North America, map, 206, 296, 384, 396, 439, 
554, 698, 720; colonization, 311-14 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
704, 705, 713, map, 702 

North Borneo, map, 686(e-3) 

Northern Territory, Australia, map, 686(g-4) 

North Ireland, map, 679(e-1) 

North Pole, map, 720 

North Sea, 346, map, 128, 141, 161, 679(d-3) 

North Star, in navigation, 290, 294 

Northwest Territory, map, 440 

Norway, 655, map, 128, 199, 356, 523, 652, 
679(c-3), 698, 702 
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Notre Dame (Nox-treh pamm), cathedral school, 
276 

Nova Scotia (Nov-vuh skon-shuh), 385, 386, 
map, 384, 439 

Novgorod, map, 252 

Nubian Desert, map, 543 

Nuremberg, map, 252 

Nyasa (nye-ass-uh) Lake, 546 


Oath of Ephebus (eh-rrx-bus), 100 

Oberlin College, Ohio, 436 

Ob River, map, 523 

Oceanic trade routes, map, 626-627 

Octavian (ok-ray-vih-un), See Augustus 

Oder River, map, 347 

Odysseus (оһ-ртѕѕ-уооѕѕ), 90 

Odyssey, The, 90 

Ohio River, map, 439 

Oil fields, map, 586-87, 626-27 

Oise (wanz) River, France, 330, map, 332, 563 

Okinawa (oh-kih-NAn-wuh), 674, map, 550, 653, 
686(c-4) 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
729 

Old Dominion Loyalists, 385, 386 

Old Stone Age: artist at work, illus., 18; ends, 
20; everyday living in, 19 

Old Testament, 65, 155, 170 

Old World, civilization centers, 24-25, "4f, 
front end paper, 28; forested areas, 23-24 
grasslands, 24; highlands, 23 

Olympia, 91, 93, 102, map, 97 

Olympic games, 93, 146 

Oman, map, боб(е-6) 

Omsk, U.S.S.R., map, 586 

Ontario, 385, 386, 387, map, 384, 439 

Opium War, 548 

Orange River, 546, map, 543 

Origin of the Species (Darwin), 455. 456 

Orleans (orlay-auN), France, 330, 331. "4 
332, 333 

Ormuz (on-muz), India, 295, map, 252 

Osaka (on-sah-kah), 674 

Osiris (oh-svz-riss), 45 

Oslo, Norway, map, 679(d-4) 

Ottawa, map, 439 

Otto, Nikolaus, German inventor. 465 

Ottoman (orr-oh-m'n) Empire, 243-47 515› 552, 
561, 602, 603, 604, map, 349. 352. 353» 39” 
397 (6-7), 523, 555(b-7) 

Outer Mongolia, map, 607 (a-12). 686(a-2) 

Overlords, 227 

Owen, Robert, English social reformer, 
lus., 485 

Owner-managers, factories, 484-95 

Oxus River, map, 71, 109, 129, 607 (c7) 
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Pacific Ocean, 298; map, 129, 206-07, 296-97, 
396-97. 554-55, 686, 720 

Pact of Paris, 626 

Paderewski (pad-eh-rer-skee), Ignace 
nyans), Polish statesman, 612, illus., 613 

Painting. See Art 

Pakistan (pak-ih-stan), 607-11, 690; map, 607 
(d-8, e-11), 699 

Palembang, Sumatra, map, 686(e-2) 

Palestine (PAr-es-tyne), 64, 67, 155, 254, 605, 688; 
map, 165, 652; Hebrews invade, 66 

Pamir Mountains, 83, 254; map, 83, 109 

Panama, map, 384 

Panama Canal, 383; map, 554(c-3), 626 

Pankhurst, Emmeline, English suffrage reform- 
er, 436 

Panmunjom, Korea, map, 710 

Pantheon at Rome, illus., 136 

Papal States, 363; map, 349, 353, 361 

Papyrus (puh-pye-rus), 38 

Paraguay (par-uh-gwye), 309; map, 554(d-4), 
608 

Paris, 318, 323, 330, 339, 343, 354, 367, 648, 672; 
map, 128, 144, 161, 332, 333, 349, 352, 35% 
356, 563, 652, 679(f-3), 702 

Paris Peace Conference, 571-72, 595, 613, 624, 
633 

Parliament (panr-lih-m’nt), British, 262-64, 366, 
368, 373, 376, 378, 382, 406-08, 409, 410-11, 
414, 427, 433, 486-87, 499, 506 

Parthenon (panr-theh-non), Athens, 101-02; il- 
lus., 92, 100 

Pasteur (pas-rur), Louis, French chemist, 458- 
59, 460 

Patriarch (pay-tree-ahrk), Greek Orthodox 
Church, 198, 209 

Patricians, Roman, 124-25 

Paul the Apostle, 156, illus., 157 

Pavlov (pan-vluf), Ivan Petrovich, Russian sci- 
entist, 588 

Pax Romana, 143-46 

Pearl Harbor, 662, 664, 665; map, 653 

Peasants, French, 335; Japanese, 239 

Pedro (pay-droh) 1, emperor of Brazil, 392 

Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, 393, 473 

Peel, Robert, English statesman, 435 

Peking (Peiping), 242, 243, 548, 599, map, 129, 
245, 550, 653, 686(a-3) 

Peloponnesian (pel-uh-puh-nee-zhun) Wars, 
103 

Penance, 205-06 

Penicillin (pen-ih-crzz-in), 718 

Pentathlon (pen-ratu-lon), 93 

People’s Budget, 506 

Pergamum, map, 116 

Pericles (pevr-ih-kleez), 100-01, 124 


(ее- 


Pernambuco (per-n'm-»voo-kuh), Brazil, 311, 
map, 384, 396 (d-5) 

Perón (pay-rawn), Juan, Argentine dictator, 
680 i 

Perry, Matthew, American naval commander, 
530, 531 ^ 

Persecutions, Christians, 158-59 t 

Persepolis (per-sep-oh-lis), 71, ilus., 63, map, 71, 
109, 128 

Persia, map, 67, 128, 207, 397(b-8), 555(b-8); 
Empire, 69—72, map, 71, 97, 144, 169; invades 
Greece, 96-98, тоо; Macedonian conquest, 
109-10; province system, 69—71 

Persian Gulf, 30, 61, 689, map, 28, 128, 606(e-5) 

Persian language, 56 

Persians, The (Aeschylus), 102 

Persian Wars, 96-98 

Perth, Australia, map, 686(h-3) 

Peru, 298, 306, 308, 388, 389, 393, map, 292, 384, 
554(d-3), 698 

Peshawar, map, 607(c-8) 

Pestalozzi (pes-tah-Lout-see), Johann, Swiss ed- 
ucator, 423-33, illus., 432 

Peter the Apostle, 160 

Peter the Great, czar of Russia, 517-19, 520, il- 
lus., 518 

Petrarch (pre-trachrk), Francesco, Italian hu- 
manist, 278-79, 357; 395 

Petrograd (pet-roh-grad), 576, 584 

Petroleum industry, 477 

Petropavlovsk, map, 397 (b-11) 

Pharaoh (ram-oh), illus., 27, authority, 30, au- 
thority establishes, 29 

Phidias (riv-ih-us), 102 

Philadelphia, map, 439 

Philip, king of Macedonia, 109-10 

Philip II, king of Spain, 367 

Philip the Fair, king of France, 330 

Philippics, The (fib-t1p-iks) (Demosthenes), 110 

Philippine Islands, 174, 298, 304, 383, 608, 673, 
682, 685, 729, map, 129, 293, 397(c-10), 555 
(c-10), 653, 686(d-3), 699; Japan conquers, 
663-64 

Philosophy, Greek, 104-06, 113-14 

Phoenicia (feh-isu-ih-uh), map, 28; cities and 
colonies, map, 94; Egyptian trade with, 29-30; 
ships, 53, illus., 53; trade with Sumer, 32 

Phonetic writing, 37 

Picardy, French province, map, 332 

Picture writing, 37 

Piedmont (Prrp-mont), 357, 358, map, 353, 361 

Pilgrims, 54 

Pilsudski (pelsoor-skee) Józef (xoo-zef), Pol- 
ish statesman, 612 

Piracy, naval warfare and, 299-300 

Piraeus (pye-REE-us), 96, 98 
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Pisa (Prr-zuh), 254, 449, 450, map, 252 

Pitt, William, British statesman, 373, 395 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, map, 439 

Place, Francis, British labor organizer, 486-87 

Plato, Greek philosopher, 105-06, 114, 279, 282 

Plebeians (pleb-srE-unz), Roman, 124-25 

Point Four program, 728-29 

Poison gas, 564-65 

Poitou, French province, map, 332 

Poland, 518, 612, 626, 649, 697, map, 128, 199, 
244, 349, 397(а-7), 523, 652, 679(e5), 702; 
conquest of, 653, 654 

Poles, map, 347 

Police force, 435 

Political parties, 414; Communists, 503-04, 525, 
581-82; Conservatives, 500; Democratic, U.S., 
507; English, 409-14; French, 342; Labor par- 
ty, 724; Liberals, 525; National Socialist (Na- 
zi), 641; New Liberals, 501, 505-06, 507-08; 
position on industrialism, chart, 508; reaction- 
aries, 500; Republican, U.S., 507; Socialists, 
500-01, 525; Syndicalists, 504-05; Terrorists, 
525-26; United States, 426; factor in national- 
ism, 395-96 

Polo, Marco, 254 

Polybius (poh-rrs-ih-us), Roman historian, 137 

Polynesia, map, 296-97 

Pondicherry (pon-dih-cuegmih), India, 333, 
map, 397(c-9) 

Pope (head of Roman Catholic Church), 159-60; 
Charlemagne crowned by, 193 

Population: growth, 539, chart, 539; India, 608, 
chart, 610; Japan, 523-33; Russia, chart, 580 

Po River, Italy, 121, 132, 357, map, 116, 124, 125, 
347, 361, 679 (f-4) 

Port Arthur, 549, map, 550 

Portsmouth, England, map, 467 

Portugal, 392, 553, тар, 128, 352, 396(b-6), 555 
(d-7), 679(g-1), 698, 702; explorations, 291-94, 
295-96, 311 

Potatoes, discovery, 317 

Pottery, New Stone Age, 21, illus., 22 

Power plants, electric, 475-76 

Praetors (prex-terz), Roman, 123 

Prague, map, 560 

Praise of Folly (Erasmus), 280 

Presbyterian Church, 372, 407 

Presbyteries, 372, 407 

Priesthood, Egyptian, 64 

Priest-kings, 61; Sumerian, 31-32, illus., 32 

Prince, The (Machiavelli), 287 

Prince Edward Island, 387, map, 439 

Printing, 281-82; science advanced by, 447-48 

Prison reform, 435 

Proconsuls, Roman, 135, 136-37, 139; Caesar as, 
140-41 
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Proletariat (proh-leh-ram-ih-at), Roman, 138, | 
140, 141, 504 

Promontory Point, map, 439 

Propaganda, World War I, 567-68, illus., 566 

Prophets, voice of, 66-67 

Protestantism, 395; beginnings, 209; English, 
366-67 

Protestant Reformation, 212, 281, 395 

Provence, French province, map, 332 

Provinces: Chinese, 78-79; Persian, 69-71; Кб. 
man, 134-35, 143 

Prussia, 348-52, 433, map, 349, 352, 353, 356. — 

Ptolemy (ror-eh-mee), Greek geographer, 118, 
448, 449, illus., 115 | 

Pueblo, map, 296 i 

Puerto Rico (pwenr-tuh ккк-Коһ), 311, 383, тар, 
439, 554(c-4) | 

Puritan Revolution, 406-08 

Pusan, Korea, 710, map, 710 i 

“ Putting-out " system, 319, 320, illus., 320 f 

Pyramids, Egyptian, 30, map, 28 

Pyrenees (Pmr-eh-neez), 89, 331, map, 332 


Quebec, Canada, 313, 387, map, 384, 396 (b-4); 


439 

Quebec Act, 385 

Quebec Province, map, 439 

Queen’s College, England, 436 

Queensland, Australia, map, 686(g-5) 

Quinsay, map, 253 

Quisling (xwiz-ling), Vidkun, Nazi puppet rul- 
er of Norway, 655 


Race, dcfined, 57-58 

Racial tolerance, 439 

Radar (ray-dahr), 658, i//us., 659 

Radio, invention, 476-77 ; 

Railroads, 470-71, 524, 532, 552, map, 626-275 
Canada, 388, illus., 387; France, 342, 343% 
United States 383, ilas., 386 

Rangoon, Burma, map, 607(f-12) 

Raphael (rar-ay-el), Italian painter, 284 

Raw materials, 538 

Reactionaries, 500 

Red River, 388, map, 384, 439 

Red Sea, 251, 254, map, 28, 128, 606(e-3) 

Red Square, Moscow, 584 

Reform Bill of 1832, British, 427, 428, 433, 499 

Reform movements, 431-39; educational, 432-343 
justice humanized, 434-35; Parliament, v 
prison reform, 435; social, 498-5085 5002 E. 
surance, 506; social welfare, 4345 spoils systems 
437-39; women’s rights, 435-37 

Reichstag (nvxsr-tahk), Germany, 429; 642 

Reign of Terror, France, 422 3 

Reims (rEEMz), France, 331, 673, тар, 33% 35 


Religion: Buddhism, see Buddhism; Canaanite, 
66-67; China, 45-46; Christianity, see Chris- 
tianity; Confucianism, 79, 178, 186, 238, 240, 
530, 594; daily life and, 46; Egypt, 45, 64; fac- 
tor in nationalism, 395; god-kings, 113; He- 
brew, 66-67; Hinduism, see Hinduism; Ju- 
daism, 155, 213, map, 207; Mohammedanism, 
see Mohammedanism; Roman, 137; Shinto, 
178, 188-89, 213, 534, 687, map, 207; Sumer, 
45; Taoism, 178, 184, 186; tolerance, 439; 
world, major, 155, map, 206-07 

Renaissance (ren-uh-sanss) , 277-87; architecture, 
284-86; art, 282-84; books, printing, 281-82; 
education, liberal, 278, 279-82; exploration and 
discovery, 289-300, map, 292-93; humanism, 
278-81; literature, 286-87; printing, 281-82; 
schooling for merchants, 278 

Reparations (rep-er-Av-shunz), 625 

Republic, The (Plato), 105 

Republican Party, U.S., 507 

Revolution of 1688, England, 410-11 

Rhee, Syngman, President of South Korea, 714 

Rhine River, 255, 331, 346, illus., 351, map, 128, 
141, 144, 161, 332, 347, 563, 679(е-3) 

Rhodes (nouns), 251, map, 129 

Rhodes, Cecil, British empire builder, 547 

Rhodesia, map, 555(d-7), 699 

Rhone River, 470, map, 332 

Rice, staple crop, 79-80, 312; planting, ilus., 81 

Richelieu (risu-eh-loo), Cardinal de, French 
statesman, 331, illus., 336 

Richmond, Va., map, 439 

Rights of Man, 418, 419-23, 424, 526; women 
win, 435-37 

Rio de Janeiro (rer-oh day zhuh-nay-roh), 
Brazil, 311, 392, map, 384, 396(d-5) 

Rio Grande, 305, map, 439 

Rio Grande do Sul (murr-o crann-deh doo 
SOOL), 392-93 

Risorgimento, Italian patriotic movement, 359 

River valleys, early civilization centers, 24-25, 
map, front end paper 

Riyadh, map, 606(e-4) 

Roads, macadam, 470; Roman, 128, 366, map, 
125, 369 

Robespierre (rohbz-pih-ayr), French revolution- 
ist, 422, illus., 425 

Robin Hood, 265 

Robinson Crusoe (Defoe), 42 

Robot bomb, 672 

Rocket, steam locomotive, 465, illus., 468 

Roman alphabet, 40 

Roman calendar, 43 

Roman Catholic Church, architecture, 203-04; 
art, 203-04; Canada, 385; confession, 205-06; 
division between East and West, 196-200, map, 


199; excommunication, 204-05; family ideals 
and medieval, 208; friars, 274-75; Gregory 1, 
Pope, 164-66; Henry VIII breaks with, 366-67; 
heretics, punishment, 211; Inquisition, 211; 
leadership in Europe, 162-66; medieval foun- 
dations, 203-09; missionaries to America, 304, 
308-10, 313; organization, 159-60; penance, 
205-06; Pope, office of, 159-60; Protestant re- 
volt, 209-12; sacraments, 204; unity in West- 
ern Europe, 208-09; wealth, views on, 208; 
work, views on, 208 

Roman citizenship disappears, 148 

Roman Empire, 134-48, map, 116, 144; aque- 
ducts, 146; architecture, 137, 146; armies, 139- 
до, 148; art, 137, illus, 136, 137; Augustus, 
141-42; barbarians invade, 148, 160-62; Caesar, 
Julius, 140-41, illus., 140; Christianity and, 156- 
59; Cicero, 137-38; circuses, 138-39; education, 
137; emperors rule, 142-48; engineering skill, 
146; Five Good Emperors, 143; frontiers, 146- 
48; gladiatorial combats, 138, 146, illus., 1425 
Greek influence on, 137; imperialism changes 
citizenship, 135-40; industries, 138; landless 
citizens, 138; law, 143; literature, 137; govern- 
ors of provinces, 135, 136, 146; local govern- 
ment, 135; monarchy, 140-42; pax Romana, 
143-46; persecutions of Christians, 156-58; 
proconsuls, 135, 136-37, 139, 140741; prov- 
inces, 134-35, "ap, 141; religion, 137; roads, 
128, 366, map, 175, 369; ruler-servant, 142743; 
self-government in provinces, 143; senate, 142; 
senatorial nobility changes, 136-37; suprem- 
acy, 134-35; taxation, 135-36; trade, 138, un- 
der Caesar, map, 141 

Romanesque (roh-min-esk), architecture, 204, 
274, illus., 275 

Roman walls, map, 144 

Rome, 358, 404, map, 124, 125, 128, 144, 161, 165, 
199, 206, 352, 350, 361, 679(g-4); about 509 
B.C, map, 124; alter 275 B.C, map, 125; agri- 
culture, 122; army discipline, 127; assemblies 
of citizens, 122; Carthage defeated by, 128-32; 
censors, 123; citizenship, 120-32; city-nation, 
122; colonies, map, 125; conquests, 134735; 
consuls, 122-23; democracy, 125-26; dictators, 
123; education, 126-27; family life, 126, illus., 
127; founding, 121; Italy united by, 127-28; 
laws, written, 125; military power, 121-27; pa- 
tricians, 124-25; plebeians, 124-25; political 
freedom, 121-27; practors, 123; sack of, 162- 
63, illus., 163; senate, 122, 123-24; senatorial 
nobility, 126; tribunes, 124-25 

Rommel, Erwin, German general, 668—70, illus., 
657 

Romulus and Remus, 120, illus., 121 

Roof of the World, 83 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of U.S., 437, 
658-59, 663, 673, 723, 724, illus., 663, 664 

Roosevelt, Theodore, President of U.S., 507 

Rosas (кон-ѕаһѕ), Juan Manuel de, Argentine 
dictator, 390, 392 

Rothschild family of international bankers, 491 

Rouen, map, 332 

Royal Air Force, 655, 658 

Royal Highway, map, 71 

Royal Society of London, 451 

Ruhr (коок) Valley, 352, 355, 472, 625, map, 347 

Rumania, 561, 626, map, 356, 606(a-1), 652, 679 
(£-6), 702 

Russia, 549, map, 128, 129, 199, 207, 244, 349, 
352, 353, 356, 397(a-7), 652; annals, 526; arm- 
ies, 564; before Peter the Great, map, 523; 
“Bloody Sunday,” 526-27, illus., 525; civiliza- 
tion begins, 200; civil war, 577-78; Commu- 
nism, 575-89; conversion to Christianity, 199- 
200; Crimean War, 522; czar overthrown, 
576; Duma, 575, 576; empire, 247-48; expan- 
sion, 518-19, map, 523; geography, 516; “ Holy 
Russia,” 521; imperialism, 551-52; industriali- 
zation, 524; industrial revolution, 522-23; lan- 
guage, 521; local self-government, 522; Mongol 
invasion, 242; Napoleon defeated by, 520-21; 
political parties, 524-27; population, 516-17; 
railroads, 524; reform demands, 527; revolu- 
tion of 1917, 576-77; secret police, 522; serf- 
dom abolished, 521-22; serfs, 516; Westerniza- 
tion, 516-27, chart, 520; world power, 553; 
World War I, 565, 577. See also Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics 

Russo-Japanese War, 526, 549-50, 587 


Saar (sanr) Valley, 641, map, 332 

Sabotage (sas-uh-tahz), 504 

Sacraments, Roman Catholic Church, 204 
Sahara Desert, 206-07, map, 116, 127, 144, 252, 


543 

Saigon, map, 686(d-2) 

St. Helena (heh-ter-nuh) Island, 341, map, 
396(4-6), 554(d-6) 

St. Lawrence River, 312, 313, 385 

St. Louis, Missouri, map, 439 

St. Petersburg, Russia, 517, 524, 526, 576, 584, 
illus. 519, map, 523 

St. Peter's in Rome, 286, illus., 282 

St. Sophia, Church of Constantinople, 200, 245; 
illus., 198, 247 

Saipan (sye-PAN), 673, map, 653 

Salamis (sar-uh-miss), 98, 102, map, 97 

Salaried class, 490 

Salonika, map, 129 

Salween River, map, 129 

Samarkand, map, 253, 607(c-7) 
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Samoan Islands, 383, map, 555(d-12) 

Samurai (saw-uh-rye), 237-38, 239, 530, 531 

San'a, Yemen, map, 600(g-4) | 

Sandakan, North Borneo, map, 686(e-3) 

San Francisco, California, 673, map, 439, 65 

San Martín (sahn mahr-rern), José de 
say day), South American liberator, 389, 39 

Sanskrit, 56 

Santa Anna, Mexican dictator, 391 

Santa Rosa, Calif., 479, map, 439 

Saóne River, map, 332 

São Paulo (soun pow-loo), Brazil, 392, 393, 
384 

Sarajevo (sa-rah-yeh-voh), 561, map, 560 

Sarawak, map, 686(e-3) 

Sardinia (sahr-orw-ih-uh), 357, map, 356, 3 
679(g-4) 

Sardis, map, 97 

Saskatchewan  (sas-kacu-eh-wahn), 387, ma 


$ 


439 
Saudi (sah-oo-dih) Arabia, 604, map, 606(¢4 


699 

Saul, king of the Hebrews, 65 

Savoy (suh-vor), 360, map, 361 

Saxons, 165-66, map, 161 i 

Scandinavia, map, 206-07, 396-97 (4-6, 277), 55 
55 (2-6, а-у) 

Scandinavian language, 56 

Scandinavian Peninsula, 194, map, 128 

Scheldt (skzrr) River, 255 

Schiller, Johann, German poet, 350, 351, 3 

Scholars, China, 77, 79, 240-42 

Schools, writing taught in, 40-41 

Schuman (shoo-mann), Robert, 726 

Schuman Plan, 726-28 

Schweitzer, Albert, French missionary, 541 

Science, academies, 451; agricultural, 4 
492; applied, 463-80; Arabic, 176; be; 
of modern, 446-61; circulation of blood, 
development, 621; germ theory of disease, 
61; Greek, 114-18; industrial, 488; 
305; medical, 456-61; milestones of, 4 
tary, 562, 654; nature and, 447; popu 
451-53; printing advances, 447-48; Sov s 
ion, 588; Sumerian, 63-64; superstitions over 
come, 543; surgery, 457 e 

Scientific law, 447 

Scipio (sre-ih-oh), Roman general, 132 

Scotland, 372-73, map, 199, 368, 679(d-2) 3 

Scott, Sir Walter, Scottish poet, 373, //ls., 379 s 

Sculpture, Greek, 93, 102, 113, illus., 92, 93, 10! i 
112; Hindu, 184, illus., 183; Mayan, 305 

Sea charts, 290-91, 294 

Sea of Japan, map, 686(a-4) 

Sea routes, 251-57; between east and west, 
144-45, 252-53 


Seattle, Washington, map, 439 

Second International, 505, 589 

Secretariat, UN, 696 

Secret ballot, ius., 410 

Secret police, 582-83, 643 

Security Council, UN, 696, 697, 701, 709 

Seignioral (seeN-yer-al) dues, 225-26, 338-39 

Seignioral nobility, 222, 261, 262, 265-66 

Seine (savne) River, France, 330, 348, 470, map, 
332, 563, 679(£2) 

Seleucia, 112, map, 116, 144 

Seleucid (seh-roo-sid) Empire, 110-11, map, 
116-17 

Selkirk, Lord, Scottish nobleman, 387 

Semites (sem-ytes), 61, 62-63, map, 62; alphabet 
invented by, 40; invasions, 63-64 

Semitic languages, 57, 61, 63 

Senate, Roman, 122, 123-24, 142 

Senatorial nobility, Roman, changes, 136-37 

Senegal, map, 543 

Scoul, Korea, map, 550, 686(d-4), 710 

Serbia, 561, map, 129, 356 

Serfdom, 405, 516, 521-22; abolition, 262, 427, 
492-93; American Indians, 308, 390; manorial 
system, 222-27; medieval social class, 219, 220- 
21, illus, 221; Persian Empire, 72; Russian, 
248; town markets help free, 261 

Seventh Symphony (Beethoven), 341 

Seven Years’ War, 373 

Shadoof (shah-poor), 26 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 409-10 

Shakespeare, William, English playright and 
poet, 141, 287, 368, 395, illus., 286 

Shanghai, China, 592, map, 550, 686(b-3) 

Shantung, China, 76, map, 550 

Shantung Peninsula, 595, map, 129 

Sheffield, England, 319, map, 467 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, English poet, 425 

Shih Huang Ti (sux нулимо тев), emperor of 
China, 78-79 

Shinto, 178, 188-89, 213, 534, 687, map, 207 

Ships, seagoing, 53, 291 

Shoguns (suom-goonz) rule Japan, 239-40, 531, 


534 
Siam, 548, 663, map, 397(c-10), 555(c-10), 


Sianfu, map, 253 
Siberia, 393, 521, 595, map, 129, 207, 652-53 
Sidereal (sy-vern-ee-uhl) Messenger (Galileo), 


448-49 

Sicily (sts-ih-lih), 121, 132, 357, 362, map, 94, 
128, 356, 361, 652, 679(g-4); Greck colonies 
in, 91 

Sidon, map, 94 

Sierra Leone, map, 543 

Sign writing, 37 


Silk production, 533 

Silkworm culture, 8o, 83 

Simsburg, Connecticut, 435 

Sinai Peninsula, 40, map, 28 

Singapore (sinc-uh-pohr), 254, 374) 375, 542, 
595, 625, 663, map, 129, 555(¢-10), 653, 
686(e-2) 

Sinkiang, map, 699 

Sino-(svr-noh) Japanese War, 548-49 

Sinope, map, 94, 129 

Si (sux) River, 79, map, 71, 129, 686(c-2) 

Sistine Chapel, Rome, 284, illus., 283 

Sitka, Alaska, map, 439 

Siva, Hindu god, illus., 183 

Slavery, 394, 405; abolition, 394, 422; Athens, 96; 
Egypt, 29, 30, illus., 27; Negro in America, 
311-12; Persian Empire, 72; Sumerian, 32 

Slave trade, African, 310, 394 

Slavic (stanv-ik) alphabet, 198-99 

Slavic languages, 56 

Slavs, 196-97, 198-99, 348, 561, map, 144, 172 

Smelting, discovery, 49, 52 

Social Democrats, Germany, 505 

Social insurance, 506 

Social reform, 498-508 

Socialism, 502-03, 723-24 

Socialists, 500-01, 525 

Socrates (sox-ruh-teez), Greek philosopher, 104- 
05, 114, 276, 279, illus., 104 

Soissons (swah-sonn), France, 568, map, 563 

Soldaia, map, 252 

Solomon, king of the Hebrews, 66 

Solomon Islands, 671, map, 653 

Solon (son-lun), 96, 99 

Somalia, map, 606(h-4), 699 

Somaliland (soh-man-lee-land), 553, map, 555 
(c-8) 

Soong sisters, China, 598, il/us., 595 

Sophists (sor-ists), 105 

South America, 541, map, 206, 296, 384, 396, 554 
698, 720; annals, 392; Bolivar, Simon, 388-89, 
391; colonization, 304-11; geography, 389- 
90; dictators rule, 390; Monroe Doctrine pro- 
tects, 425-26; nationalism, 389-99; San Mar- 
tín, José de, 389, 390 

South Australia, map, 686(h-4) 

South China Sea, map, 129, 686(d-3) 

South Manchurian Railroad, 551 

South Pole, map, 720 

South Slavs, map, 172 

South-West Africa, map, 698 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socalist Re- 
publics 

Soya beans, Во 

Spain, 164, map, 141, 349, 352, 356, 396(b-6), 
652, 679(g-2), 698, 702; copper from, 50; ex- 
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ploration and discovery, 295, 298, 306, 308-10, 
311; Fascism, 646, 680; Invincible Armada, 
299-300, 367 

Spanish-American War, 383 

Spanish Morocco, map, 679(h-2) 

Spanish Sahara, map, 698 

Sparta, 9o, map, 97, 128, 129; citizens in, 95-96; 
city-nations, 95 

Spice Islands, 303-04, 515, map, 129, 397(d-10) 

Spitzbergen, map, 652 

Split, map, 144 

Spoils system, 437-39 

Stahkanovites (stah-kAn-noh-vytes), 585, illus., 
584 

Stalin (sran-lin), Joseph, Soviet statesman, 578, 
582, 585, 589, 652, 654, 661, 708, 713, illus., 
583, 664 

Stalingrad (srant-in-grad), U.S.S.R., 665-66, 
map, 586, 652 

Stalky and Co. (Kipling), 376 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cody, American suffrage re- 
former, 435-36 

Steam engine, invention, 464-65, 469, illus., 468 

Steel production, 471—72, chart, 498 

Stephenson (srer-ven-s'n), George, English in- 
ventor, 465, 470, illus., 468 

Stettin, map, 347 

Stock exchanges, 322, 343, 491, illus., 321 

Stockholm, Sweden, map, 252, 679(d-5) 

Stoics (ѕтон-1Кѕ), 114, 137 

Stone tools, 19, 21, illus., 22 

wd Magellan, 298, map, 292, 396(f-4), 554 
#4 

Straits of Malacca (muh-rAk-uh), 254, map, 129, 
397(с-9)› 555(с-9) 

Strasbourg, Germany, map, 144, 332, 702 

Street lighting, 475, illus., 469 

Strike, general, 504-05, 527 

Stylus (srvx-l'ss), 38 

Submarine warfare, 565, 568, 658, 674 

Sudan, map, 555(c-7), 699 

Sudeten (soo-pay-t’n) region, 641 

Sudetenland, 646 

Suez (soo-sz) Canal, 539, 545, 546, 605, 689, 
illus., 540, map, 555(b-7), 606(d-2), 627, 652 

Suffrage, women, 428, 435-37 

Sulfa drugs, 718 

Sultan, ques pear 246-47 

Sumatra (soo-mam-truh), т map, 2 
(d-ro), 686(e-1) о 

Sumer, 30, map, 28; astronomy, 44745; calendar, 
43-44; civilization, 62-64; flood control іп, 30- 
31; irrigation in, 30-31; mathematics, 45; met- 
als used, 49; mythology, 45; priest-kings rule, 
31-32, illus., 32; schools, early, 41; trade with, 
61; writing in, 38-40, illus., 38 
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Sun Yat-sen (soon үлт-ѕеп), Chinese republican 
leader, 592-97, 614 А 

Superstition, 453 

Surabaya, Java, map, 686(f-2) 

Surgery, 457 

Sweden, 655, map, 128, 195, 199, 349, 350, 523 
652, 679(c-4), 698, 702 | 

Switzerland, 212, 358, map, 349, 353, 563, 67 
(£3), 702 

Sydney, Australia, map, 686(h-6) 

Syllabic writing, 37 

Syndicalism, 504-05 

Syracuse (ѕінк-иһ-Куооѕѕ), 91, 118, map, 94, 116 
128 

Syria (syur-ih-uh), 64, 66, 254, 687, map, 28,7 
606(c-3), 652; Alexander conquers, 110; trad 
with, 51 


Taegu area, Korea, 710-12, map, 710 

Tagus River, map, 679(g-1) е 

Takla-makan (ran-kluh-mah-xann), Desert, 8 
map, 83, 129, 145, 254 

Tang, China, map, 173 

Tanganyika (tang-gan-ver-kuh), Lake, 546, 60 
(i2), боо i 

Tang Dynasty, China, 186-87 

Tangiers, map, 252 

Tank warfare, 565, 654, 661 

Taoism (row-iz-m), 178, 184, 186 

Tarawa Island, map, 653 

Tariffs, 334, 344 

Tarim River, map, 75, 129, 607(b-9) 

Tarsus, map, 161 k 

Tartar (ramr-ter) nomads, 75, 76, 82, 190-97 
242, 247, 516, тар, 75, 144745 

Tashkent, U.S.S.R., map, 253, 586, 607 (b-8) 

Tasman (rauss-mahn), Abel, Dutch navigatonr 
300 

Tasmania (taz-MAv-nih-uh), 48, 300, тар, 39 
(елт), 555(e-11), 686(1-6) А g 

Taxation, France, 334; Roman Empire, 135 
36 E 

Tax collectors, Roman, 136 

Tea trade, 317 

Teheran, Iran, 690, map, 606(c-5) 

Teheran Conference, illus., 664 

Tel Aviv (reL аһ-увву), 688 

Telegraph, inventor, 473 

Telephone, invention, 466, 473 

Telescope, invention, 448 

Television, 722 

Temples, Sumerian, 31-32 

'Ten Commandments, 66, 67 

Terrorists, 525-26 #2), 

Thailand (тув Лапа), 608, 663, map, 6070128 
653, 686(4-т) 


Thames (rEMz) River, England, 143, 366, map, 
369 

Thebes (THEEBZ), 64, map, 62, 71, 128 

"Themistocles (theh-Miss-toh-kleez), 98 

Thermopylae (ther-Mor-ih-lee), 97, map, 97 

Third Estate, 334-35 

"l'hird International, 588-89, 596 

Thucydides (thyoo-stv-ih-deez) , Greek historian, 
103 

Tiber River, 120, 121, map, 124 

Tibet, 548, 551, map, 83, 129, 173, 181, 555(b-9), 
бо7 (4-то), 699 

Tibetan (tih-ner-un), Plateau, 83 

Tiflis, map, 606(b-4) 

Tigris (rvr-gris) River, 67, 243, map, 28, 66, 606 
(сд); Valley, civilization center, 25, map, 
front end paper, 28, 61 

Timbuktu, map, 252 

Timor, map, 686(f-4) 

Tito (res-toh), Marshal, Yugoslavian Commu- 
nist leader, 705-06 

Titoism, 705-08 

Titus, Arch of, illus., 136 

"Tobacco, 312, 317 

Tobruk, Libya, map, 606(d-1), 679(h-6) 

Togoland (ron-goh-land), 553, map, 554(c-6) 

Tojo (romjoh), Hideki (uzr-deh-kzr), Jap- 
anese general, 662 

Tokyo, Japan, 531, 674, map, 550, 653, 686(b-5) 

Toleration Act, England, 411 

Tools, copper, 30, 49-50; New Stone Age, 21, 
illus., 22; Old Stone Age, 19, illus., 22 

"Tories, 410 

Totalitarianism (toh-tal-ih-rAm-ee-un-izm), 634 

Toul, France, map, 563 

Tours (тоок), Battle of, 174, 191, 192, map, 128, 
172, 332 

Town life, banking, 261; craft guilds, 258-60; 
market place, 258; markets help to free serfs; 
medieval, 258-62; merchant-employers, 260-61 

Trade: British, 369, 376; civilization spread by, 
49-543 Egyptian, 29-30; German, 353; He- 
brew, 66; Japanese, 533; markets, 53-54; in 
metals, 50-51; money, 54; Roman Empire, 
138; Sumerian, 32. See also Commerce 

Trade routes, 50, 251-57, ap, 51, 144745, 252- 


53, 626-27 
Trafalgar (trah-rat-ger), naval battle, 374, illus., 


371 

Trans-Jordan, 604, map, 652 

Trans-Siberian Railway, 524, 549, "ap, 55% 555 
(b-7, 10), 586-87, 627 

Transportation, 465, 470 

Trench warfare, 653 

Trent, Italy, 363, map, 361 

Treves (rreevz), Germany, 503 


Tribunes, Roman, 124-25 \ 
Trieste (trec-zsr), Italy, 363, тар, 347, 356, 
61 

Triple Alliance, 559 

Triple Entente (ahn-rannr), 559 

Tripoli, 553, map, 252, 555(b-7), 652, 679(h-4) 

Trojan horse, illus., 91 

Trojan War, 90 

Trotsky (rrot-skih), Leon (вв-оп), Russian 
Communist, 578, 582 

Troy, Asia Minor, 51, map, 51, 1295 sack of, 90, 
120, illus., 91 

Truman, Harry S., President of U.S., 437, 673, 
701, 722, 724, 728, illus., 728 

Truman Doctrine, 702, 710, 712 

Tunis, 544-45, map, 252, 554(b-6), 652, 679(h-4) 

Tunisia, map, 679(h-4), 698 

Turin (rvoox-in), Italy, 490, map, 361 

Turkestan, map, 555 (b-9), 607(c-10) 

Turkey, 539, 602-03, map, 606(c-2), 652, 679 
(g-6), 699, 702; Westernization, 603; World 
War I, 562 

Turkish nomads, map, 397(b-8), 523 

Turks, 75, map, 173, 245 

Tuscany, 357, map, 361 

Tuskegee (tus-KEE-gee), Alabama, map, 439; 
Institute, 480 

Tweed, Boss, American politician, 438-39, illus., 
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Twelve Tables of Laws, Roman, 125 

Two Sicilie, Kingdom of the, 360, 362, map, 
349, 353, 361 


Uganda, map, 606(h-2) 

Ukraine, 522-23, 661, map, 523, 652 

Ulster, Ireland, 378, 379, map, 368 

Ulyanov (ool-vau-nuhf), Vladimir Ilich (vluh- 
»vzr-mihr ihl-vegcu). See Lenin, Nikolai 

Underdeveloped areas, 677-92; problems facing, 
illus., 683 

Union of South Africa, 376, 377, 547-58, map, 
555(¢-7), 699 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, map, 586- 
87, 606-07, 653, 679(€-6), 686(a-4), 698-00, 
702, 710, 720; agriculture, 585-86; army, 587- 
88; collective farms, 585-86; Communist par- 
ty, 581-82; constitution, 580-81; economic 
policy, 578; education, 588; Five-Year plans, 
585; founded, 578-84; government, 578-84, 
chart, 579; industrialization, 585; industrial re- 


UN sources, map, 586-87; nationalism, 584; popu- 


lation, chart, 580; science, 588: secret police, 
582-83; Stalin, Joseph, 578. 582, 585, 589, 652, 
654, 661, 708, 713, illus., 583. 664; Sun Yat-sen 
aided by, 594-97: threat of, 700-01; trouble 
spot, 627; World War Il, 660-61, 670, 674 
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United Nations, 664; Axis versus, 664-65; char- 
ter, 673; East-West clash, 697, map, 698, 699; 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 
727-28; General Assembly, 696, 728; Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, 696; invasion plans, 
667-68; Korean War, 708-15, illus., 711, map, 
710; organization, 696-97, chart, 706-07; Sec- 
retariat, 696; Security Council, 696, 697, 701, 
709; successes, 696-97; World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO), 729 

United States, map, 439, 554(b-3), 652, 653, 698, 
720; Confederation, 382; Constitution, 382, 
387, 420; Declaration of Independence, 419-20; 
defense lines, 701-05; depression of 1929, 637; 
education, 433-34; immigrants, 393; Japan at- 
tacks, 661-62; League of Nations rejected, 622- 
23; lend-lease, 658-59, illus., 659; merit sys- 
tem, 439; Monroe Doctrine, 426; nationalism, 
381-83; Neutrality Acts, 648, 658-59; new lib- 
eralism in, 507-08; overseas expansion, 383; 
political parties, 426; railroads, 383, 471, illus., 
386; rights of man, 418, 419-20; secession, 382; 
slavery, 394; Spanish-American War, 383; 
spoils system, 437-39; suffrage for women, 
436; War Between the States, 382; War of 
1812, 382, 386, 387; westward expansion, 383, 
426; world power, 553; World War I, 568-69; 
World War II, 662-64, 665, 670-73 

Universities, rise of, 274, 275-77 

University of Paris, 276 

Ur, map, 28, 128 

Ural Mountains, 516, 519, 522, 585, map, 128, 
523, 586, 652 

Urban II, Pope, 231 

Uriah, husband of Bathsheba, 65 

Uruguay (voo-ruh-gweye), 389, map, 554(e-4), 
698 

Utica, map, 144 


Vaal (vanr) River, 546, map, 543 

Vaccination, 457-58, illus., 456 

Valparaiso, Chile, map, 554(e-4) 

Vancouver (van-koo-ver), m.c. 388, map, 384, 
439 

Vassals, 227 

Venetia (veh-NEr-shih-uh), 358, 360, map, 361 

Venezuela, 388, map, 554(c-4), 698 

Venice (vEN-is), 254, 255, 291, 357, 358, map, 
252, 349, 361 

Verdun (ver-pun), France, 562, map, 563 

Vergil, Roman poet, 121, 278 

Versailles (vehr-sy), France, 332, 334, 517, itt - 
336 FA 

Versailles Peace Treaty, 572, 626, 640, 641, 645, 
646, 656 j 

Victor Emmanuel II, king of Italy, 362 
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ау Japan, 529-35, chart, 520; 


Victoria, Australia, map, 686(i-6) 

Victoria, queen of England, 376-77, iZZzz.s., 

Victoria Falls, 546, map, 543 

Vienna, map, 252, 347, 353, 356. 560, 67O Q 

Viet-Nam (vEET-NAHM), 684, 685 

Viking raids, 194-96, 222, 226, map, 195 

Viking ship, illus., 194 

Virginia, colonization, 312 

Virgin Islands, 383 

Vishinsky, Andrei, Russian delegate to Ui 
Nations, z//us., 701 

Visigoths (vizih-goths), 161-62, 164-65 
161 

Vistula (vis-choo-luh) River, 346, тар, 3475 
(е-5) 

Vladimir, Russian ruler, 200 

Vladivostok (vlad-ih-vanss-tahk), 524, 548, 
map, 550, 587, 686(a-4), 710 

Volga River, 516, 524, 665, 666, map, 128» 52 

Volta (vawr-tah), Alessandro, Italian іла V. € 
465-66 

Voltaire (voleram), French writer, 3357 
illus., 424 

Vosges (vonzH) Mountains, 331. тар, 33>? 


Wake Island, 383, 663, map, 653 

Wales, 366, map, 368 

Walpole, Robert, English statesman, 414, 

War, outlawed, 624-27 

War Between the States, 382, 471 

War of 1812, 382, 386, 387 

War lords, Chinese, 76, 78, 82 

Warsaw, Duchy of, map, 352 

Washington, D.C., map, 439, 652 

Washington Conference, 624-26, 639: 648 

“Watch on the Rhine,” German national 

Waa 1 Battle of, 
aterloo, map, 352; Battle of, 374 

Watt, James, ecu inventor, 373; 464-657 4 
illus., 468 

Welfare state, 723-26 

Wellington, Duke of, British general, 374 

Wells, Н. G., British author, 620 

Wesley, Charles and John, English re 
formers, 434 

Western Australia, map, 686(g-3) ар 

Westernization, Africa, chart, 521; Аве of R 687’ 
538-42; China, chart, 520; freedom and, 
by imitation, 515-16; by imperialism, jar” 

5t Middle East, € 
Turkey, 62 


438 
song 
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521; Russia, 516-27, chart, 520; 
West Germany, 704, map, 702 
West Indies, 295, 311, 314, 369, 394 aP» 

(c-4), 439 Е: | 
Whigs, 410, 427 UM M 
Whitefield, George, English’ revivalist, 434 


inventor, 470, 485 
king of England, 227- 
РА 


Wilkinson, John, English 

William the Conqueror, 
28, 229, 230, 366 

William II, German kaiser, 356-57 

William and Mary of Holland, king and queen 
of England, 410, 411, 412 

Williamsburg, Virginia, illus., 313 

William Tell (Schiller), 350-51 

Wilson, Woodrow, President of U.S., 393, 507; 
568, 569, 570, 571, 572, 602, 612, 621-22, illus., 
507 

Winchester, map, 369 

Wind belts, 294-95, map, 293 

Winged Victory of Samothrace 
113 

Winnipeg, map, 439 

Wireless telegraph, invention, 473-74 

Witchcraft, 453 

Wittenberg, 209 

Wolfe, James, British general, 373, illus., 375 

Women, business, 437; education, 436-37; labor, 
499, illus., 501; liberal education for, 280; po- 
litical equality, 436; professional, 430-37: suf- 
frage for, 428, 435-37: Turkish emancipation, 


(sam-oh-thrayss) ; 
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Women's Rights Convention of 1848, 437 

Wonsan, Korea, map, 710 

Wool, Sumerian, 31 

World Health Organization (WHO), 729 

World Powers, 552753 

World War 1, 527, 552, 559-72, 651, 653, 654, 
666; Allies versus Central Powers, 561-62; 
armistice, 570-71; beginnings, 559-61; block- 
ade, 565-66; British Commonwealth in, 377: 
offensive weapons, new, 564-65: plan of cam- 
paign, map, 563; trench warfare, 564, ilus, 


566 

World War 11, 637, 649, 651-74; Allied counter. 
offensive, map, 652-53; Atlantic, Battle of, 
658; Atlantic Charter, 659-660; atomic bomb, 
674, illus., 669, 719: bombing of Germany, 670; 
Britain, 655, 657-59, 668-70; British Common- 
wealth in, 377: Dunkirk, 655; Egypt, 661; Eu- 
rope after, map, 679, Far East after, map, 686; 
France, 655-56; Germany, 651-61, 665-73: 
Holland, 655: invasion of France, 671-72: in- 
vasion of Japan, 673-74: Irish Free State neu- 
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Italy surrenders, 670; Japan, 67т, 

h African invasion, 668-705 Pa- 
cific theater, 662-64, 665, 671; Philippines re- 
conquered, 673; " Phony War " in West, 654- 
55; Poland, 653, 654; Scandinavian countries, 
655; Soviet Union, 660-61, 670, 674; under- 
ground movements, 667; United States, 662- 
64, 665, 670-73 

World War Ш, fear of, 701, 712 

Worms (wermz), Germany, 211712 

Wright, Wilbur and Orville, American inven- 
tors, 478 

Writing, alphabetic, 407415 
38; cuneiform, 39; Egypt 
ink, 38; invention, 36; paper, 
ture, 39; phonetic, 375 steps in, four, 37; Su- 
mer, 38-40, illus., 38; syllabic, 37; taught in 
schools, 41-42; vowels added by Greeks, 40741 

Wu Ті (woo рек), Han emperor, 82-83 

Wycliffe, John, English theologian, 209, illus., 
210 


tral, 379; 
673-74; Nort 


China, 40, 77, iluss 
37-38, illus., 38; 
38; реп, 38; pic- 


Yalu (van-L00) River, Korea, 712, map, 719 
Yanam, India, map, 607 (f-10) 
Yangtze (vauno-tsee) River, 79, 530, 592, 
5, 129, 550, 686(b-2) 
Years, numbering, 44 
Yellow River, 25, 34 
paper, 75, 83, 129, 686 
Yemen, map, 606(£-4) 
Yeomen (уон-теп), 265 
Yokahama, Japan, map, 555 (b-11), 653 
York, England, 366, map, 369 
Yorktown, Battle of, 386 
“Young Italy,” 358, 360 
Yüan Shih-kai (уоо-лим 
general, 594 
Yugoslavia, 626, 705-08, map, 
Yukon Territory, map, 439 


map, 


75, 8o, map, front end 
(b-3), 686(b-3) 


shihr-xve), Chinese 


652, 679065), 702 


Zaiton, тар, 253 
Zama (zay-muh), Battle of, 132 
Zambezi (zam-nur-zih) River, 545. 
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Zeppelins (zup-eb-linz), 565, illus., 567 
Zeus (20058), 93, 102 
Zionism, 605-06, 68 


546, map, 
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